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SOUKCES  OF  THE  NITROGEN  OF  VEGETATION ; 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  PLANTS 
ASSIMILATE  FREE  OR  USCOMBINED  NITROGEN. 


[Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.'] 


On  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation ;  with  special  refer* 
ence  to  the  question  whether  Plants  Assimilate  Free  or  Un^ 
combined  Nitrogen. 

By  J.B.  Lawes,  P.R.S.,  PCS.;  J.H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  P.R.S,, 
P.C.S.;  and  Evan  Pugh,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.* 

With  out  present  knowledge  of  the  general  composition  of 
plants,  and  of  the  sources  of  their  constituents,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  essential  was  a  proper  understanding  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
air,  and  of  water,  to  any  true  conception  of  the  material  changes 
involved  in  the  vegetative  process.  It  was  in  fact  between  1770 
and  1800,  that  Black,  Scheele,  Priestly,  Lavoisier.  Ca- 
vendish, and  Watt,  were  engaged  in  establishing  that  common 
air  consists  chiefly  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen^  with  a  little  carbonic 
acid, — that  carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen, — 
and  water  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ; — and  it  was  within  the  same 
period,  that  Priestly  and  Ingenhousz,  Sennebier  and  Wood- 
house,  laboured  to  show  the  mutual  relations  of  these  bodies 
and  vegetable  growth.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  had  more 
prominently  in  view  the  question  of  the  influence  of  plants  upon 
the  media  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  than  that  of  the 
influence  of  those  media  in  contributing  to  the  increased  sub- 
stance of  plants  themselves. 

Following  closely  on  the  footsteps  of  the  above  observers,  both 

*  This  paper  is  in  the  main  an  abstract  of  a  full  report,  under  the  Fame  title  iu 
the  FhiloBophical  Traniactions,  part  ii,  1861. 
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in  point  of  time  and  general  plan  of  research^  came  De  Saussure^ 
whose  labours  were  conducted  towards  the  end  of  the  last^  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  their  re&ults  together  with 
the  argnments  founded  upon  them^  were  published  by  him  in  1804. 
To  De  Saussure  "we  owe  the  experimental^  anri  even  quantative, 
iUnstration  of  the  fact^  that  plants,  in  sunlight^  increase  in  their 
amounts  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  at  the  expense  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  of  water.  Indeed,  he  concluded  that  air  and  water 
contributed  a  mucli  larger  proportion  of  the  dry  substance  of 
plants,  than  did  the  soils  in  which  they  greir. 

Besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  plants  had  already  been 
shown  to  contain  ni/ro^en.  Priestly  and  Ingenhousz  thought 
they  had  observed  that  plants  absorbed  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
confined  atmospheres  in  which  they  were  placed  in  their  experi- 
ments. Sennebier  and  Woodhouse  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion.  De  Saussure,  again,  thought  that  his  experiments 
indicated  rather  an  evolution  of  nitrogen  at  the  expense  of  the 
substance  of  the  plants,  than  any  assimilation  of  it  from  that 
supplied  in  the  free  and  gaseous  form.  In  fact,  he  concluded  that 
the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  was,  more  probably,  the 
nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  soil,  and  the  small  amount  of 
ammonia  which  he  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere. 

De  Saussure  further  maintained  the  essentialness  of  the 
incombustible  constituents  of  plants,  and  pointed  out  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  soil.  In  his  view,  the  fertile  soil  was  the  one 
which  yielded  liberally  to  the  plants,  nitrogenous  compounds,  and 
the  incombustible  or  mineral  constituents.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  probability  that  the  incombustible  or  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  plants  were  the  source  of  those  found  in  the  animals  fed 
npon  them. 

Although  there  still  remain  to  be  solved,  questions  of  vast 
scientific  as  well  as  practical  interest  regarding  the  conditions 
nnder  which  different  plants  take  up  their  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  yet  those  who  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  chenaistry 
soon  find  that  the  explanation  of  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
agricultural  production  awaits  much  more  for  a  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  sources,  and  modes  of  assimilation,  of  their  nitrogen. 

In  1837,  Boussingault  took  up  the  subject  of  the  sources  of 
the  nitrogen  of  plants,  where  De  Saussure  had  left  it  more  than 
thirty  years  before;  being  apparently  led  to  see  the  importance  of 
a  further  investigation  of  the  question  by  a  consideration  of  the 
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chemical  statistics  of  certain  agricultural  practices  on  the  large 
scale. 

To  the  investigations  and  conclusions  of  Bouissingault,  and 
others,  reference  will  be  made  further  on;  but  before  doing  so,  or 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  our  own  experimental  evidence 
regarding  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  plants,  attention  will 
be  called  to  a  few  prominent  and  striking  facts  established  liere, 
at  Bothamsted,  illustrative  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  yielded  by 
different  crops  over  a  given  area  of  land,  and  of  the  relation  of 
these  to  certain  measured,  or  known,  sources  of  it. 

!• — Annual  yield  of  Nitrogen  per  Acre  in  different  Crops, 

The  following  summary  table  shows  the  average  annual  yield 
of  nitrogen  per  acre,  in  the  respective  crops,  when  each  was 
grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  without  manure,  or  with 
mineral,  but  without  nitrogenous  manure. 

Tabu  I. 


Crop, 

Seasons. 

No.  of  years. 

Nitrogen  per  acre  per  annnm. 
lbs. 

Wheat 

1844-1859 
1852—1859 
1847—1858 
1856—1862 
1845—1852 

16 

8 

12 

7 
8 

24*4  without  manure. 

Barley 

24  -7        „           « 

Beanfl  .......... 

47  *8        „           M 

Meadow-Hay  .... 
Tnroips 

89  '7        f,            ft 

42  *0  with  mineral  manure. 

In  each  case,  the  land  was,  in  an  agricultural  sense,  exhausted 
before  the  commencement  of  the  experiment ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
would,  in  ordinary  practice,  have  required  manure  before  growing 
another  crop. 

It  is  seen  that,  without  manure,  the  two  Graminaceous  crops 
(wheat  and  barley)  gave  an  average  of  about  24r^lbs.  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum  ;  the  Leguminous  crop  (beans)  nearly  twice  as 
much,  or  47-8lbs  ,  and  the  mixed  herbage  of  the  meadow-hay, 
comprising  both  Graminaceous  and  Leguminous  plants,  39'7lbs. 
Lastly,  the  turnips,  with  mineral,  but  without  nitrogenous  manure, 
gave  42lbs. 

In  reference  to  these  results  it  should  be  stated,  that  the  wheat 
as  yet  shows  little,  if  any,  but  the  barley  with  its  more  superficial 
range  of  roots,  more  obvious  indication  of  progressive  decline  in  the 
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annual  yield ;  and  at  present  the  meadow  land  shows  no  signs  of 
diminution  of  produce.  The  yield  of  the  Leguminous  crop  (beans), 
on  the  other  hand^  baa  depreciated  very  considerably,  the  average 
annual  yield  of  nitrogen  over  the  first  six  years  being  701bs.,  and 
that  over  the  concluding  •  six  years  only  261bs.  The  turnips^ 
again,  appeared  to  have  greatly  exhausted  the  immediately  avail- 
able nitrogen  in  the  soil,  within  the  range  of  collection  of  the 
bazley  plant ;  for^  on  barley  succeeding  the  eight  mineral-manured 
tomip  crops,  the  produce  was  only  about  three-fourths  as  much 
as  that  obtained,  in  the  same  season,  where  barley  was  grown  the 
second  year  in  succession  without  manure,  and  only  about  three- 
fifths  as  much  as  where  barley  was  grown  as  the  second  crop,  of 
the  second  course,  in  a  series  of  entirely  unmanured  four-course 
rotation-crops. 

It  should  be  further  explained,  that  turnips,  grown  year  after 
year  without  manure  of  any  kind,  yield,  after  a  few  years,  only  a 
few  cwta.  of  produce  per  acre ;  that  purely  Graminaceous  crops 
have  given  very  little  gain  in  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  by  the 
ose  of  mineral  without  nitrogenous  manures ;  but  that  Legumin- 
ous crops,  like  the  turnips  just  referred  to,  have  given  a  con- 
siderably increased  crop,  and  yield  of  nitrogen,  under  the  influence 
of  purely  mineral  manures. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  yielded 
over  a  given  area  in  Leguminous  than  in  Oraminaceous  crops,  the 
following  remarkable  results  may  be  cited.  Red  clover  was  grown 
in  three  out  of  four  consecutive  years — the  intermediate  crop 
being  wheat — all  without  manure : — 


TiJiui  II. 


Season.          , 

Crop. 

Nitrogen  per  acre. 
Iba. 

lai  year,  1849 

(2ad  year,  1850 

3rd  year,  1851    

4th  year.  1852 

Clover 
Wheat 
CloTer 
Clover 

206-8 
45-2) 
29-8 

111-9 

Average  of  the  three  years'  clover. . . . 

116  0 

All  further  attempts  to  grow  clover,  year  after  year,  on  this 
land,  have,  however,  failed.  Neither  ammonia-salts,  nor  organic 
matters  rich  in  carbon,  nor  mineral  manures,  nor  mixtures  of  all. 
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have  availed  to  restore  the  clover-yielding  capabilities  of  the  land. 
On  the  other  hand^  it  should  be  particularly  observed  that^  after 
taking  206*81bs.  of  nitrogen  from  an  acre  in  the  clover  crop  of 
the  first  year^  the  wheat  crop  of  the  succeeding  year  was  about 
double  that  obtained  in  the  same  season  on  a  plot  which  had 
grown  the  crop  for  a  series  of  years  without  manure^  and  equal  to 
that  obtained  where  during  the  same  period  farm-yard  manure 
had  been  annually  applied. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained  per 
acre  in  wheat  grown  consecutively^  in  wheat  alternated  with  beans^ 
and  in  wheat  alternated  with  fallow  : — 


Tablb  III. 


Period  of  Experiment  ten  years,  1850-9  indueive. 

Nitrogen  per  acre.    (Iba.) 

TotaL 

■n          1  ten  cropff  con-  f  'Without  mA^ntirA  .  -  t  . . .  t . . . . . 

846-9 
610-6 

284  0 
219-8 

225-8 
244-5 

207-0 
227-2 

84-7 

rseans  j-    gecutively     \  With  mineral  manure 

Whe  t  \      ^i*^^'**        ^^^  crops  consecutively    

J       manure      \   5  crops  alternated  with  fallow 

Wheat'        without           5  crops  alternated  with  beans 
Beans    '      manure           5  crops  alternated  with  wheat 

Wheat   ^  with  mineral  ^     5  crops  alternated  with  beans 
Beans  j       manure      \  5  crops  alternated  with  wheat 

51-1 

28  '4 
48  -9  or  21  -9 

45 -2  or  22  -6 
48-9  or  24-5 

41 -4  or  20  7 
45-4  or  22  r 

The  general  result  is  seen  to  be,  that  pretty  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  was  taken  from  a  given  area  of  land  in  wheats 
in  ten  years^  whether  ten  crops  were  grown  consecutively,  five  in 
alternation  with,  fallow,  or  five  in  alternation  with  beans.  Infact^ 
the  crop  of  wheat  was  increased  fuUy  as  much  when  it  succeeded 
beans,  which  carried  off  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  of 
mineral  matter  also,  as  when  it  succeeded  fallow,  which  conserved 
and  increased  the  immediately  available  stores  both  of  nitrogen 
and  of  mineral  matter.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  adding 
nitrogenous  manures  is  found  to  have  much  the  same  effect  in 
increasing  the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  next  given,  that  the  experi- 
mental results  thus  far  adduced  are  consistent  with  those  obtained 
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under  circumstances  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  ordinary  farm 
practice. 

Taking  the  results  of  six  separate  courses  of  rotation^  Bous- 
singanlt  obtained  an  average  of  between  one-third  and  one-half 
more  nitrogen  in  the  produce  than  had  been  supplied  in  manure. 
His  largest  yields  of  nitrogen  were  in  the  Leguminous  crops ;  and 
the  cereal  crops  were  the  larger^  when  they  next  succeeded  the 
remoTsl  of  the  highly  nitrogenous  Leguminous  crops. 

In  the  experiments  on  this  point  at  Bothamsted^  the  four-course 
rotation  of  turnips,  barley.  Leguminous  crop  (or  fallow),  and 
wheat,  has  been  followed  for  twelve  years — that  is,  through  three 
separate  courses, — without  manurey*  and  the  average  annual  jdeld 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  was  42'61bs.  llie  second  and  third  courses 
gave,  however,  much  less  than  the  first,  and  hence,  a  smaller 
average  per  annum  than  that  stated  for  the  twelve  years;  the 
reduction  being  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  the  turnips, 
and  of  the  Leguminous  crop,  whilst  that  of  the  barley  and  wheat 
has  hitherto  been  fully  maintained.  The  average  yield  of  the 
twelve  years  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  obtained  in  wheat 
or  barley,  grown  year  after  year,  on  the  same  land,  without 
manure;  and  that  of  the  last  eight  years  even  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  amount  so  obtained.  The  greatest  yield  of 
nitrogen  was  in  the  clover,  which  constituted  the  Leguminous 
crop  of  the  first  course ;  and  the  wheat-crops  obtained  after  this 
clover,  and  after  the  beans  in  the  second  and  third  courses,  were 
about  double  as  much  as  the  average  where  wheat  has  been  grown 
succeeding  wheat  without  manure,  and  about  equal  to  the  average 
obtained  by  farm-yard  manure  every  year,  or  when  wheat  was 
grown  after  fallow,  or  after  beans  in  the  experiments  last  re- 
ferred to. 

The  general  result  is,  that,  when  grown  year  afl^er  year  on  the 
same  land  without  manure.  Graminaceous  crops  gave  about  24^1bs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  and  Leguminous  crops  much  more. 
Nevertheless,  the  Graminaceous  crop  was  nearly  doubled  when 
preceded  by  a  Leguminous  one ;  and  it  was  also  about  doubled 
when  preceded  by  fallow.  Lastly,  a  series  of  entirely  unmanured 
rotation-crops  yielded  considerably  more  nitrogen  than  the  con- 
tinuously grown  unmanured  Graminaceous  crops. 

Further,  the  highly  nitrogenous  Leguminous  crops  were  found 

*  The  16th  crop,  thai  is  the  last  crop  of  the  4ih  coune,  is  now  growing,  March, 

1863. 
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to  be  comparatiyely  little  benefited  by  the  direct  application  of 
nitrogenous  manures  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts  (though  they 
are  more  so  by  nitrates),  but  considerably  by  mineral  manures  i 
whilst  the  cereals  (wheat  and  barley),  which  yield  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  nitrogen,  were  much  increased,  both  in 
amount  of  crop  and  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  by  nitrogenous^ 
but  very  little  by  mineral  manures. 

But,  when  the  growth  of  crops  (particularly  the  cereals)  is  in- 
creased by  the  direct  application  of  nitrogenous  manures,  the 
increased  yield  of  nitrogen  over  a  series  of  years,  bears  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  to  the  amount  supplied  in  manure,  as 
the  following  results  will  show : — 


Tabli  IV. 

Crops. 

NomberofyeaiB. 

Increased  Nitrogen  in  produce  for  100 
InManare. 

Wheat 

6 
6 
7 

48*0 

Barley 

42-5 

Meadow-Haj 

44-8 

Thus,  over  a  period  of  six  years,  the  increased  yield  of  nitrogen 
in  the  wheat  crop  (compared  with  that  without  manure)  amounted 
to  43,  and  in  the  barley  crop  to  42^,  per  cent,  of  that  supplied  in 
manure;  and  it  should  be  added,  that  the  remainder  does  not 
appear  to  exist  in  the  soil  available  for  an  immediately  succeeding 
crop :  for  it  has  frequently  been  found  that  when  an  increased  yield 
of  nitrogen  has  been  obtained  in  the  season  of  application  equal 
to  about  40  per  cent,  of  that  supplied,  the  increase  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  even  with  the  aid  of  mineral  manures,  has  only  been 
equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  remainder. 

In  the  case  of  the  mixed  herbage  of  the  permanent  meadow, 
the  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  was  slightly  higher  in  proportion 
to  that  supplied  than  with  the  cereals.  In  Leguminous  crops  it 
is  found  to  be  even  somewhat  less ;  whilst  root*crops  (turnips) 
seem  to  gather  up  nitrogen  in  somewhat  larger  proportion  to  that 
supplied. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  approxi- 
mately represents  the  proportion  of  that  supplied  by  manure  which 
is  recovered  in  the  crop,  and  the  question  arises  what  becomes  of 
the  unrecovered  amount  ? 

It  may  in  part  be  drained  away  and  lost.    The  nitrogenous 
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compounds  may  be  transformed  within  the  soil^  and  their  nitrogen^ 
in  some  form^  evaporated ;  or  they  may  for  the  most  part  remain 
in  the  soil  in  some  fixed  combination^  to  be  yielded  up  only  in  the 
coarse  of  a  long  series  of  years.  Ammonia^  or  nitn^en  in  some 
form^  may  be  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  growing  plant. 
Or  there  may  be  simply  an  unfavourable  distribution  of  the  sup- 
plied nitrogen  within  the  soil  for  the  immediate  crop ;  and  the 
Leguminous  crop^  alternating  with  the  Oraminaceous  one^  may 
gather  from  a  more  extended  range^  and  leave  a  residue,  or  allow 
die  accumulation,  of  assimilable  nitrogen  within  the  range  of 
collection  of  the  crops  which  succeed  it. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject, 
namely — 

n.  The  actual  or  possible  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  our  Crops. 

The  following  actual  or  possible  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  oar 
crops,  beyond  that  supplied  in  manure,  may  be  enumerated : — 

1.  The  nitrogen  in  certain  constituent  minerals  of  the  soil, 
especially  the  ferruginous  and  aluminous,  and  certain  nitrides. 

2.  The  combined  nitrogen  annually  coming  down  in  the  aqueous 
depositions  of  the  atmosphere  : —  (a)  as  ammonia ;  (b)  as  nitric 
acid ;  (c)  as  organic  corpuscles,  &c. 

3.  The  accumulation  by  the  soil  of  combined  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere : — (a)  by  surface  absorption  aided  by  moisture ;  (A) 
by  the  chemical  action  of  certain  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil ; 
(c)  by  the  chemical  action  of  certain  organic  compounds  in  the 
soil. 

4.  The  formation  of  ammonia,  in  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere, 
from  free  nitrogen  (the  so-formed  ammonia  either  remaining  as 
such,  or  being  oxidated  into  nitric  acid). 

5.  The  oxidation  of  free  nitrogen: — (a)  by  electric  action; 
(A)  with  common  oxygen,  in  contact  with  porous  and  alkaline 
sabstances;  (c)  under  the  influence  of  ozone,  or  nascent  oxygen; 
(i)  under  that  of  evaporation,  and  combustion,  as  recently  sup- 
posed by  Schoenbein ;  ammonia  at  the  same  time  being  formed. 

6.  The  direct  absorption  of  combined  nitrogen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere by  plants  themselves. 

7.  The  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  plants. 

A  very  few  observations  may  be  offered  on  each  of  these  actual 
or  possible  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation. 

(1.)  The  combined  nitrogen  of  certain  of  the  constituent  minerals 
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from  which  soils  are  deriyed|  cannot  be  considered  an  adequate 
source  of  the  nitrogen  annually  carried  off  in  the  vegetable  produce 
of  the  land. 

(2.)  The  combined  nitrogen  coming  down  in  the  aqueous  de- 
posits of  rain,  hail,  snow,  mists,  fog,  and  dew,  part  of  which  is  the 
return  from  previously  existing  geuerations  of  plants  or  animals 
elsewhere,  and  part  the  product  of  new  formation,  does  undoubt- 
edly contribute  materially  to  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  in  our 
crops ;  and  being  a  source  comparatively  easily  estimated,  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  experimental  investigation  ; 
more  particularly  by  Boussingault,  Barral,  Way,  and  two  of 
ourselves,  and  by  others  on  a  more  limited  scale. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  nitrogen  coming  down 
as  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  total  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  some 
of  the  minor  deposits,  during  the  years  1853, 1855,  and  1856,  here  at 
Bothamsted,  the  nitric  acid  being  in  all  cases  determined  by 
Mr.  Way,  and  the  ammonia  in  some  cases  by  him,  and  in  others 
by  ourselves. 

Table  V. 


Nitrogen  per  acre,  per  annum,  lbs. 

1853. 

1855. 

1856. 

Mean. 

As  ammonia 

6-67 
(taot  determined.) 

5-86 
0-77 

7-85 
0-78 

6*46 

Aff  nitric  acid  t » . .  t « « .  # . 

0-75 

Total 

6-63 

8-58 

7-21 

It  is  seen  that  the  available  combined  nitrogen  so  estimated,  is 
computed  to  supply  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  annually  re- 
moved from  an  acre  of  land  in  different  crops.  Nor  does  it  appear, 
from  the  results  of  Boussingault,  that  the  amounts  of  combined 
nitrogen  deposited  by  dew  are  such,  that  were  correction  made 
for  the  larger  proportion  so  received  by  the  soil,  or  the  vegetation 
covering  it,  than  was  included  in  our  collected  and  analysed 
aqueous  deposits,  any  material  modification  in  our  approximate 
estimates  would  be  required. 

(3.)  The  amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  accumulated  by  the  Boil 
from  the  atmosphere,  by  surface  absorption,  or  chemical  action 
(whether  due  to  restoration  or  to  new  formation),  probably  con. 
stitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  annually  available  for 
vegetation  over  a  given  area.     Numerous  investigations  have  been 
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undertaken^  by  ourselyes  and  others^  to  determine  the  capacities 
for  absorption  of  different  soils,  or  constituents  of  soils ;  but, 
unfortunately,  quantitative  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  do 
not  admit  of  direct  and  certain  application  to  the  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  so  fixed  to  a  given  depth,  over  a 
given  area,  within  a  given  time. 

(4  and  5.)  The  circumstances  of  the  formation  of  ammonia,  or  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  firom  gaseous,  dissolved,  or  nascent  nitrogen,  are 
at  present  the  subject  of  much  conflicting  statement ;  the  various 
assumed  actions  being,  as  yet,  by  no  means  all  clearly  established 
qualitatively,  and  still  less  quantitatively.  Moreover,  here  again, 
laboratory  results  would  be  difficult  of  application  to  the  estimation 
of  the  probable  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation  due  to  such 
sources.  To  some  of  the  actions  in  question  further  reference  will, 
however,  be  made. 

(6.)  There  is  little  of  either  qualitative  or  quantitative  evidence 
in  reference  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia,  or  other  compounds  of 
nitrogen,  from  the  air  by  plants  themselves.  Some  vegetable 
physiologists,  indeed,  maintain  that  the  leaves  of  living  plants  have 
not  the  function  of  absorption  from  the  atmosphere,  but  only  the 
converse  one  of  evolution  into  it.  Still,  a  few  observations  may  be 
offered  in  connexion  with  the  point  in  question. 

Ripened  cereal  crops  (wheat  or  barley)  contain  1  part  nitrogen 
to  about  30  carbon,  and  Leguminous  crops  (beans,  IfC.)  1  part 
nitrogen  to  15  or  fewer  of  carbon.  The  atmosphere  contains 
about  1  part  carbon  as  carbonic  acid  to  10,000  of  air;  and  it 
may  be  assumed,  for  illustration,  to  contain  not  more  than  1  part 
nitrogen  as  ammonia  to  12,000,000  of  air;^  or  1,200  times  less 
nitrogen  as  ammonia  than  carbon  as  carbonic  acid. 

On  these  assumptions  the  ambient  atmosphere  contains  a  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  to  carbon  as  carbonic  acid, 
40  times  less  than  that  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  cereal  produce, 
and  80  times  (or  more)  less  than  that  in  Leguminous  produce. 

Hence,  in  point  of  actual  quantity  merely,  the  ammonia  in  the 
atmosphere  would  seem  very  inadequate  to  yield  nitrogen  in  a 
d^ree  corresponding  to  the  yield  of  carbon  by  carbonic  acid ;  nor 
does  it  appear,  from  observations  hitherto  recorded,  that  the 
nitrogen  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  combination  with  oxygen, 
would  add  much  to  that  existing  as  ammonia. 

*  The  amountfl  recorded  by  different  obaerven  range  from  20-75  to  0*021  ammonia 
permiltioaofair. 
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But  water  would  absorb  very  mueh  more  nitrogen  as  am- 
monia^ or  dissolve  very  mueh  more  as  carbonate  or  bicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  than  it  would  of  carbon  as  carbonic  acid,  under  equal 
circumstances.  In  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  water  at 
60^  F.  (about  ]5'5  C),  would,  at  the  normal  pressure,  absorb  about 
850  times  as  much  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  as  carbon  in 
carbonic  acid ;  and,  under  equal  circumstances,  very  many  times 
more  nitrogen  as  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  would  be 
dissolved,  than  there  would  be  of  carbon  as  carbonic  acid  absorbed. 
There  would  appear  to  be,  then,  a  compensating  quality  for  the 
small  actual  and  relative  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  greater  absorbability,  or  solubility,  of  the  com- 
pounds in  which  nitrogen  exists,  than  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
which  the  carbon  is  presented.  How  far  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  to  the  carbon  available  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  com- 
bined form,  may  be  really  thus  influenced  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  vegetation,  is  a  question,  the  numerous  and  intricate 
bearings  of  which,  we  do  not  profess  here  to  enter  upon. 

One  or  two  further  obi^ervations  may,  however,  be  made  as  to 
the  bearing  of  the  actual  facts  of  agricultural  production  on  the 
point  under  consideration.     Thus,  Graminaceous  crops  certainly 
depend  very  materially  upon  combined  nitrogen  wiihin  the  soil, 
but  are  comparatively  independent  of  carbonic  acid  yielded  by 
manure  in  the  soil ;  whilst  Leguminous  crops  are  at  any  rate  much 
less  benefited  by  the  direct  application  of  nitrogenous  manures, 
from  which  it  might,  perhaps,  seem  that  they  were  more  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  some  way  by  the  atmos- 
phere, and  possibly  by  the  aid  of  their  green  parts.     Even  should 
this  be  the  case,  it  can  hardly  be  to  a  greater  mere  extent  of  surface 
above  ground,  that  the  result  is  to  be  attributed.    Thus,  a  bean 
and  a  wheat  crop  may  yield  equal  amounts  of  dry  matter  per  acre, 
but  the  bean-produce  would  contain  2  to  8  times  more  nitrogen, 
although  approximate  measurements  show  that  the  wheat  plant 
offers  a  greater  external  superficies  in  relation  to  a  given  weight  of 
dry   substance,   and,   therefore,   greater   still,    of   course,    to    a 
given  amount  of  nitrogen  fixed.      If,   therefore,  the    bean  can 
in  some  way  assume  more  nitrogen  from  atmospheric  sources  than 
the  wheat  crop,  the  result  must  be  due  to  character  and  function, 
rather  than  to  mere  extent  of  surface  above  ground.     In  con- 
nexion with  this  point  it  may  be  observed,  more  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  crops  that  are  grown  for  their  ripened  seed,  that 
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the  L^uminous  crops^  however^  generally  maintain  their  green 
and  sacculent  surface^  in  relation  to  a  more  extended  period  of 
the  seaaon  of  active  growth^  than  do  the  Graminaceoas  crops. 

(7.)  Assimilation  of  free  or  uncombined  Nitrogen  by  Plants.-^ 
From  the  above  brief  review,  it  appears  that  those  sources  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  to  plants  which  have  as  yet  been  quantitatively 
estimated,  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  amounts  obtained  in 
the  annual  produce  of  a  given  area  of  land  beyond  that  attribu- 
table to  previous  manuring;  whilst  those  which  have  not  yet 
been  quantitatively  estimated  (if  even  fully  established  qualita- 
tively) olBTer  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such 
investigation  of  them  as  would  afford  results  directly  applicable  to 
our  present  purpose.  It  seemed,  therefore,  desirable  to  endeavour 
to  settle  the  question,  whether  or  not  that  vast  storehouse  of 
nitrogen,  the  atmosphere,  in  which  vegetation  is  seen  to  live  and 
flourish,  be  of  any  measurable  avail  to  the  growing  plant,  so  far 
Si  its  tincomb^ined  nitrogen  is  concerned. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  would  indicate  the  degree  of 
importance  to  be  attached  to  other  points  of  inquiry.  Were  it 
found  that  plants  generally,  or  some  more  than  others,  assimilated 
free  nitrogen,  much  would  be  gained  towards  the  explanation  of 
certain  chemical  facts  of  agricultural  production ;  it  would  be 
established  that  vegetation  had  the  attribute  of  effecting  chemical 
combinations  with  an  element  the  most  reluctant  to  associate  itself 
with  other  bodies  in  obedience  to  laboratory  processes,  and  apt  to 
rid  itself  of  connections  once  formed  in  the  most  violent  manner ; 
and  we  should  be  able  more  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  large 
^tual  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  existing  and  circulating  in 
land  and  water,  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Moreover,  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by 
plants,  has,  of  late  years,  been  submitted  to  an  immense  amount 
of  research  by  numerous  experimenters,  and  from  the  results  very 
diflTerent  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at.  Hence,  too,  it  seems 
desirable,  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  our  own  experi- 
mental eridence  on  the  point,  to  pass  in  review  the  methods, 
results,  and  conclusions  of  others,  more  particularly  those  of 
H.  Boussingaultwho  questions,  and  of  M.  George  Yille  who 
aflSrms,  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants ;  and  as,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  experiments  of  these  other  investigators  have 
as  yet  been  only  very  briefly  noticed  in  English  Scientific  Journals, 
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we  propose  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  them  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary  or  appropriate. 


Ill,  The  researches  of  others,  on  the  question  of  the  assimilation 
of  free  Nitrogen  by  Plants ,  and  some  allied  points. 

De  Saussure^  and  his  predecessors,  sought  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion whether  plants  assimilate  free  or  uncombined  nitrogen,  by 
determining  the  changes  undergone  in  the  composition  of  limited 
volumes  of  air  by  the  vegetation  of  plants  within  them.  Bous- 
singault  pointed  out  tbat  their  methods  were  not  Rtted  to  attain 
the  end  in  view.  The  general  plan  instituted  by  himself,  and 
adopted  with  more  or  less  modification  in  most  subsequent  re- 
searches, was : — 

To  set  seeds  or  plants,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  which  was 
estimated  by  the  analysis  of  carefully-chosen  similar  specimens. 

To  employ  soils  and  water  containing  either  no  combined 
nitrogen,  or  only  known  quantities  of  it. 

To  allow  the  access,  either  of  free  air  (protecting  the  plants 
from  rain  and  dust),  of  a  current  of  air  freed  by  washing  from  all 
combined  nitrogen,  or  of  a  fixed  and  limited  quantity  of  air,  too 
small  to  be  of  any  avail  so  far  as  its  compounds  of  nitrogen  were 
concerned.     And  finally — 

To  determine  the  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  plants 
produced,  and  in  the  soil,  pot,  &c.,  and,  so,  to  provide  the  means 
of  estimating  the  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment. 

M.  BoussingauWs  Experiments. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  M. 
fioussingault's  experiments  from  1837 — 1858,  inclusive,  on 
the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants ;  also 
a  brief  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  results  were 
obtained : — 
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Tabus  TI. 
Summarif  of  the  reauUa  of  M,  BoussingauWs  Ejeperimenis. 


Flaota. 


No. 
of 


Period 

of 
growtii; 


Notes. 


Gremmet. 


Seedf 

or 
Plante. 


Prodnce, 
Dry. 


Nitrogen. 


Inseedi 

(or 
planU). 


In 
Products. 


Gain 
orloes. 


1837:  Burnt  toil;  distilled  water;  free  air;  in  dosed  smnmer-honte.* 


37 
46 

8 
18 

8 
IS 

Fine  irreen,  but  meagre. 

Much  foliage,  part  withered. 

Weak  and  slender. 

Lower  leaves  dead. 

2000 
2000 
1-526 
2018 

8218 
6-288 
2-300 
4-256 

01100 
0-1140 
0-0430 
0  0570 

0-1200 
0  1560 
00400 
00600 

+  0  0100 
+  0  0420 
-00030 

-  -^v. -••••««••«••»*  ■••••*«•■ 

+  00030 

1838 :  Conditions  as  in  1837.t 


5 

14 

3 

9 

4 

7 

flowen  and  seed. 

Flowered. 

Ripe  seeds. 


1-211 

Mi7y 

I889n 

4-821 
2-J54 
8484 

00460 
0-0330 
0-0590 

01010 
0-0560 
00530 

+  0a550 
+  00230 
-  0  C«060 


.<:and'52:  Wasted  aad  ignited  pomioe  with  ashes;   distilled  water;   limited  air;  under  glass  shade,  with 

carbonic  add.} 


"  -^•'C*.  1^1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

4 

8 

8 

13 

18 

11 

Nascent  flowers. 
Small  pale  leaves 

Good  growth. 

Open  flowers. 

Ean  shooting. 

0780 
0-377 
0-530 
0-618 
0139 

1-870 
0-540 
0-890 
1-130 
0-440 

0-0349 
00078 
0  0210 
0-0245 
00031 

0-0340 
0-0067 
0-0189 
0-0226 
0-0030 

-00009 

«   ]-M 

-  T-.  KC 

-0  0011 

-  00021 

-  00019 

-ln  :-\i 

-00001 

1^^; 


rm«i<«#4  or  burnt  brick,  with  ashes;   distilled  water; 

carbonic  add.} 


limited  air,  in  glass  globe,  with 


"■  -ifl^Jn 

'•■     d^ 

".      (i> 

:»      dr    

■ "  J."  tanc<34  ...M«...«.. 
i-'j     do.    .........  ..... 

~  .'SO  cress.... ...^...  < 

0  •Lti:  hpins «.^.  < 


2 
6 

2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
10 
2 
8 


6 
8 

5» 

7 

9 
11 
15 

19 


Vigorous  growth. 

Very  fine  foliage. 

Very  rigorous. 

The  finest  obtained. 

Very  active  growth. 

Nascent  flowers. 

Open  flowers. 

grew,    flowered  and 

seeded;  10  died. 

( 2  to  grow,  8  as  manure ; ) 

1  vegetation  magniflcent.) 


{* 


] 


0-825 
2-202 
0-600 
0-343 
0-686 
0-792 
0-665 
0-008 
0026 
0-627 
2-512 


1820 
6730 
1-950 
1050 
1-530 
2-350 
2-800 

0660 
5-760 


0-0480 
0  1?82 
0  0349 
00200 
0  0399 
00354 
00298 

00018 
01827 


00483 
0  1246 
0  0339 
00204 
0*0397 
00360 
00277 

0-0018 
01697 


+  0.0003 

-  00036 

-  0-0010 
+  00004 
-0-0002 
+  0-0006 

-  00021 

0-oopo 

-  0-0180 


I  ^54:  PietiMWI  punloe  tvltlt  aalies ;  distilled  water;  current  of  washed  air,  and  carbonic  add,  in  glazed  case.} 


... 

1 

•ir  aarioot 

«.     'Jo.        ............ 

1 
1 

'.    do 

1 

2 

.3 

1 

A.mll^ 

1 

-^  «.. 

42 

91 

10 
13| 

15 

14 

I 

11 


11  leaves,  some  blackish. 
Open  flowers. 
Bipened  seeds. 
1  small  ripe  seed. 
3  ripe  seeds. 
I  to  grow,  1  as  manure;  > 
very  fine  plant.  j 

80  grew,  12  aa  manure;  \ 
seeded.  ) 


0-337 
0-720 
0  748 
0755 
1510 
0  310 
0-300 

0-100 


2- 
2' 
2- 
2- 
5- 
1- 


140 
000 
847 
240 
150 
780 


0-588 


00196 
0  0322 
0-0335 
0-0339 
0-0676 
00180 
0-0175 

0-0046 


0-0187 
00325 
00341 
0-0329 
0-0666 

00384 
0-0052 


-0-0009 
+  0-0003 
+  0-0006 

-  0-0010 

-  0-0010 

-0-0021 
+  0-0006 


•  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  [2,]  Izvii,  (1888.) 

t  Tbid.,  Ixix. 

J  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  [8,]  xll,  (1854.) 

{  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  s^.  [8,]  xliU,  (1865.) 

a  Dry. 
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Tablr  VI  (ctmtinued). 

No. 

of 

seeds. 

Period 

of 
growth; 

weeks. 

Notes. 

OFammes. 

Plants. 

Seeds 

or 
Plants. 

Produce, 
Dry. 

Nitrogen. 

In  seeds 

(or 
plants). 

In 
prodods. 

Gain 
or  km. 

1861,  *52,  '6S,  and  '54:  Prepared  soO,  or  pnmice  with  ashes;  distilled  water ;  finee  air,  under  glased  cage.* 


Haricot  (dwarf),  1851  ... 

Haricot^  1862 

Do.      1853 

Haricot  (dwarf),  1854  ... 
Lapin  (white),  1853 

Do.     1854 

Do.     1854 

Oats,  1852 

Wheat,  1853 

Garden  cress,  1854 

Helianthas | 


1 

15 

IS 

11 

10 

18 

12 

2 

8 

4 

15 

5 

15 

210 

8 

} 


j  Flowered  and  one  Im- 
(         periJBctseed. 
Flowered  and  a  pod. 
7  fine  flowers. 
4  fine  flowers. 
Vexy  fine,  11  leares. 
Vigorous  throughout. 
8IeaTe8each. 
Stems  slender,  ripe  ears. 
1  died;  others  U  leaves ) 
each.  .  r 

145  plants,  each  seeded. 


{ 


0-780 

2170 

0-0849 

0-0880 

0-587 

2110 

0-0213 

0*0238 

0-655 

2-720 

0*0293 

0-0270 

0-710 

2-200 

0-0318 

0-0850 

0-368 

1-565 

0-0214 

0*0256 

0-341 

1-960 

0-0199 

0*0229 

0-630 

2180 

0*0367 

0*0387 

0151 

0-670 

0-0081 

0*0041 

0-293 

0-900 

0-0064 

0*0075 

0-500 

2-225 

00259 

0*0272 

•I-0O031 

+  frO(fi5 
-0-0023 

+  o<xn2 

+  0-00tt 
+  0*0030 
+  OH)O20 
4-0-0010 

+  0*0011 

+  0^18 


1858:  Nitrate  of  potassa  as  manuro.t 


2 
2 


13 
13 


Flowered. 
Flowered. 


0116 
0-116 


1-168 
2*120 


0*0144t 
0*0255t 


0*0130 
0i)245 


-0-0014 
-0*0010 


In  BoussingauIt^B  experiments  in  1837  and  1838^  he  grew  his 
plants  in  burnt  soili  watered  them  with  distilled  water^  allowed 
free  access  of  air^  but  kept  them  protected  from  rain  and  dust  in 
a  summer  house.  The  tabulated  results  show  that  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  produce  was  always  much  more  than^  and  sometimes 
several  fold  that  of  the  seeds  sown^  or  plants  planted^  indicating, 
therefore^  considerable  growth^  and  consequent  gain  of  carbon, 
hydrogen^  and  oxygen.  They  also  show  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Leguminous  plants,  trefoil  and  peas^  there  was  a  gain  of  nitrogen 
varying  from  10  to  55  milligrammes  in  the  several  experiments  ; 
whilst  in  that  of  the  Graminaceous  ones,  wheat  and  oats,  in  one 
instance  there  was  a  loss,  and  in  another  a  gain  of  3  miUi- 
grammes;  and  in  another  a  loss  of  6  milligrammes  of  nitrogen. 

M.  Boussingault's  conclusions  frx>m  the  above  results  were  in 
substance  as  follow : — That  certain  plants  seem  adapted  to  take  up 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  but  that  it  was  a  question,  under 
what  circumstances,  and  in  what  state,  the  nitrogen  was  fixed. 
He  submitted — that  the  nitrogen  might  enter  directly  into  the 


•  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  86r.  [8]  xlUi.  (1866). 
t  Compt.  rend.,  xlvii.  (1868). 
X  Nitrogen  in  seed  and  nitrate. 
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orgaDism  of  tbe  plants  provided  its  green  parts  were  adapted  to 
fix  it ;  that  it  might  be  conveyed  into  the  plant  in  the  aerated 
water  taken  np  by  its  roots ;  that  there  may  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere an  infinitely  small  amount  of  ammoniacal  vapour.  He 
further  suggested^  that  the  gain  of  nitrogen  beyond  that  supplied 
in  manure,  which  he  had  observed  in  agricultural  production^  and 
which  he  thought  came  from  the  atmosphere^  might  be  partly  due 
to  nitrate  of  ammonia  produced  by  electric  action  and  brought 
down  by  rain. 

In  1851  and  1852,  Boussingault  confined  his  plants  (in  pots) 
in  limited  volumes  of  air  under  glass  shades  of  about  35  litres^ 
capacity,  which  rested  in  lutes  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  tubes 
passing  under  for  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Pumice- 
atone,  coarsely  powdered,  washed,  ignited,  and  cooled  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  served  as  soil,  to  which  ash,  from  farm-yard  manure 
and  firom  seed  of  the  kind  to  be  sown,  was  added.  In  each  year 
haricots  and  oats  were  grown,  and  the  table  shows  that  the  haricots 
increased  a  good  deal  in  dry  substance,  and  in  two  out  of  three 
cases  advanced  to  flowering,  and  some  of  the  oats  shot  forth  ears. 
There  was,  however,  in  every  case,  both  with  haricots  (Legumin- 
ous) and  oats  (Qraminaceous),  a  slight  loss  of  nitrogen,  varying 
firom  -^th  of  a  milligramme  to  2  milligrammes. 

In  1853,  the  enclosing  apparatus  was  a  large  globe  or  carboy  of 
white  glass,  of  70 — 80  litres'  capacity.  At  the  bottom,  prepared 
pumice  stone  (or  burnt  brick),  and  ashes,  served  as  soil,  which  was 
watered  with  distilled  water,  and  then  the  seeds  were  sown.  The 
neck  of  the  vessel  was  then  closed  with  a  cork,  through  a  perfora- 
tion in  which  a  flask  of  carbonic  acid  was  inverted,  whose  aperture, 
opening  into  the  globe,  was  somewhat  contracted.  Finally,  access 
of  air  was  excluded  by  bandages  of  caoutchouc  which  rendered  the 
whole  apparatus  air-tight. 

In  such  apparatus,  M .  Boussingault  made  five  separate  ex- 
periments with  white  lupins,  all  of  which  grew  more  or  less 
luxuriantly,  and  gained  considerably  in  dry  substance ;  but  in  no 
case  was  there  as  much  as  a  milligramme  of  nitrogen  gained ;  in 
three  out  of  the  five  cases  there  was  a  slight  loss,  in  one  instance 
amounting  to  *0036  gramme.  Two  experiments  were  made  with 
dwarf  haricots,  in  both  of  which  the  gain  of  dry  substance  was 
considerable,  and  in  one  nascent,  aud  in  the  other  open  flowers 
were  developed ;  but  in  one  case  there  was  a  gain  of  only  *0006 
gramme,  and  in  the  other  a  loss  of  '0021  gramme  of  nitrogen. 

c 
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In  an  experiment  with  garden  cress,  in  which  three  seeds  grew 
and  ten  served  as  manure,  abundant  seed  was  produced,  but  there 
was  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  nitrogen.  Lastly,  in  an  experiment 
with  white  lupins,  in  which  two  seeds  were  sown  to  grow,  and  eight 
served  as  manure,  the  vegetation  was  very  fine ;  but  there  was  a 
loss  of  '013  gramme  of  nitrogen,  attributed  by  Boussingault  to 
free  nitrogen  given  off  in  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter 
supplied  as  manure.  In  such  an  apparatus,  then,  eight  experi- 
ments were  made  with  Leguminous  plants,  in  most  of  which  there 
was  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  of  nitrogen. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  limitation  of  growth  in  the  closed 
vessels  was  due  to  the  limitation  in  the  amoimt  of  air,  Boussin- 
gault sowed  cress  imder  otherwise  equal  conditions,  but  in  a  good 
soil,  and  the  result  was  even  more  luxuriant  growth  than  in  a 
similar  soil  in  the  open  air. 

In  1854,  Boussingault  grew  a  number  of  pots  of  plants  in  a 
metal-framed  glass  case  of  124  litres'  capacity,  through  which,  hj 
means  of  an  aspirator  of  500  litres,  he  passed  a  current  of  air, 
washed  first  through  sulphuric  acid  and  then  water.  He  also 
supplied  carbonic  acid,  generaUy  equal  in  amount  to  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  apparatus ;  and  distilled 
water  was  also  supplied  when  needed.  Prepared  pumice,  with 
ashes,  served  as  soil. 

Two  pots  of  lupins,  four  of  haricots,  and  one  of  cress,  were 
grown  in  such  an  apparatus.  The  increase  in  diy  substance  was 
in  all  cases  considerable ;  and  in  some  cases  flowers,  and  in  others 
ripe  seeds,  were  developed.  In  no  case  was  there  a  gain  of  nitro- 
gen amonnting  to  one  milligramme;  and  in  four  out  of  the  seven 
there  was  a  slight  loss,  amounting,  in  one  instance,  where  a  lupin 
had  served  as  manure,  to  '0021  gramme. 

Here,  then,  with  a  current  of  air,  and  with  Leguminous  plants, 
in  six  out  of  seven  experiments,  there  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  loss 
rather  than  a  gain  of  nitrogen. 

In  1851, 1852, 1853,  and  1854,  contemporaneously  with  the  three 
series  of  experiments  last  described,  Boussingault  grew  plants, 
so  covered  with  a  glazed  cage  as  to  exclude  rain,  or  any  material 
amount  of  dust,  but  allowing  the  free  access  of  the  external  air. 
Haricots,  lupins,  oats,  wheat,  and  cress,  were  so  grown.  The 
vegetation  was  in  most  cases  vigorous.  In  several  cases  flowers, 
and  in  some  seeds,  were  developed.  In  only  one  case  was  there 
less  combined  nitrogen  determined  in  the  total  products,  than  was 
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estimated  to  be  supplied.  In  the  nine  other  experiments  there 
wBs  a  gain  of  nitrogen  indicated^  varying  from  *001  to  '0042 
gramme^  which  Boussingault  attributed  to  organic  corpusdea 
md  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere. 

Bonssinganlt  considered  that^  bearing  in  mind  the  drcmn- 
fltanoes  of  the  above  experiments^  the  gain  was  in  no  case  suffi- 
ctently  great  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  free  nitrogen  had  been 
assimilated. 

M.  Boussingault  made  various  collateral  experiments  to  con- 
trol or  explain  his  results. 

Various  substances  after  being  ignited  were  exposed  to  the  air 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  the  combined  nitrogen  in  them 
determined.  A  Idlc^ramme,  respectively,  of  sand  gave  0*5,  of 
powdered  brick  0*5,  of  powdered  bone-ash  0*84,  and  of  wood- 
charcoal  2*9  milligrammes  of  ammonia. 

To  estimate  the  influence  of  organic  corpuscles  in  the  atmos- 
pheroy  a  pot  of  burnt  sand,  with  ashes,  the  whole  moistened  with 
water,  was  so  arranged  under  a  glazed  cage  as  to  allow  the  free 
access  of  air,  and,  after  exposure  for  two  and  a  half  months,  small 
^ots  of  (»7ptogamic  vegetation  were  visible  on  the  sand;  but  the 
whole  yielded  only  0*74  milligramme  of  nitrogen. 

Ashes,  if  imperfectly  burnt,  were  found  in  some  cases  to  contain 
cyanides,  in  some  ferrocyanides,  and  in  others  nitrogen  in  some 
other  condition. 

Boussingault  considered  that  the  larger  gain  of  nitrogen  in- 
dicated in  his  early  experiments  in  free  air  (in  1837  and  1838) 
than  in  the  later  ones,  was  partly  due  to  the  comparatively  de- 
fective methods  of  analysis  at  the  early  date,  and  partly  to  the 
distilled  water  then  used  containing  some  ammonia ;  for  he  had 
since  learned,  in  his  analysis  of  rain  and  other  waters,  that  the 
distillate  from  water  containing  minute  quantities  of  ammonia, 
did  not  come  over  free  from  it  until  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
had  been  drawn  off. 

To  get  increased  vigour  of  growth,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
apparently  due  to  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  during  decompo- 
sition when  organic  matter  was  used  as  manure,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  nitrogen  of  nitrates  be  assimilable  by  plants,  Bous- 
singault has  latterly  made  some  experiments  in  which  nitrates 
were  employed  as  manure. 

In  1855,  Boussingault  grew  two  pots  of  helianthus,  one  with- 
oot  nitrogenous  manure,  and  the  other  with  a  small  known  quan- 

c  2 
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tity  of  nitxate  of  potassa  supplied  to  the  soil ;  also^  three  pots  of 
cress^  one  without  nitrogenous  manure,  one  with  a  manured  soil, 
and  one  to  the  soil  of  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  added.  In  the 
experiments  with  nitrogenous  manure  there  was  considerahly 
increased  assimilation  of  carhon,  and  much  more  nitrogen  assimi- 
lated than  was  supplied  hj  the  seeds^  but  the  excess  was  not  equal 
to  that  supplied  in  the  nitrate^  where  it  was  used. 

Lastly^  in  1858^  Boussingault  grew  two  separate  pots  of 
helianthus,  using  as  soil  sand  and  quartz^  well  washed  and  ignited, 
with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  potass^  in  one  case  equal  0*0111^  and 
in  the  other  0*0222  gramme  nitrogen.  In  the  first  experiment 
there  was  0*0014^  and  in  the  second  O'OOl  gramme  less  nitrogen 
found  in  the  plants  soil^  and  pot^  than  was  supplied  in  the  seed  and 
nitrate;  and  Boussingault  supposed  that  nitrate  had  been  de- 
composed in  the  soil  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  debris  of  the 
seeds  and  the  roots^  and  that  nitrogen  had  been  evolyed. 

From  the  results  of  these  two  experiments  with  nitrates,  Bous* 
singault  concluded — that  there  was  no  assimilation  of  free  nitro- 
gen ;  that  there  was  a  loss  of  supplied  nitrogen,  either  from  the 
soil  or  by  the  plant ;  and  that  the  amount  of  carbon  assimilated 
bore  a  close  relation  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the 
plant. 

The  result  is,  then,  that  in  Boussingault's  experiments,  ex- 
tending over  more  than  twenty  years,  and  made  under  very  varied 
conditions,  neither  with  Leguminous  plants  nor  others,  did  he  find 
any  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen. 

M.  G.  Ville^s  Experiments. 

M.  O.  Yille,  of  Paris,  commenced  his  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  in  1849. 

He  first  determined  the  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  by  aspiring 
large  quantities,  over  periods  of  several  months,  through  acid. 
In  this  way  he  found  the  air  of  Paris  to  give  a  mean  of  0'0287> 
and  that  of  its  suburbs  0*0211  parts  by  weight  of  ammonia  to 
1,000,000  parts  by  weight  of  air. 

In  M.  Yille's  experiments  on  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by 
plants,  he  used  specially-made  porous  flower-pots,  washed  and 
ignited  sand,  sand  and  brick,  or  sand  and  charcoal,  as  soil,  adding 
to  it  ashes.  For  the  most  part,  several  pots  were  enclosed  in  an 
iron-framed  gla2sed  case  of  150  litrto  (or  more)  capacity,  through 
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vhich  a  current  of  air,  washed  or  unwashed^  was  aspirated.  Car- 
bonic add  and  distilled  water  were  supplied  as  needed.  In  some 
cases  anunoniacal  gas  was  passed  into  the  air  of  the  apparatus. 
In  others  nitrates^  or  ammonia-salts^  were  supplied  to  the  soil^  and 
then  the  plants  had  firee  access  of  air,  only  shaded  from  rain  and 
dost. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  chief  results  of  M.  Yilie 
on  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  plants : — 

Tablb  til 
Summary  (^  2i.  O.   Ville*8  ExperimenU, 


Period 
of 


Diy  nilMtMioa. 
OrammM. 


In 
Med  (or 
plAnU). 


In 
prodnoe. 


Kltrogen.— <}rBaunei. 


In  leed; 
and  air 

or 
manore. 


In 
prodocto 


Gain  or 


Nitrogen 

in 
prodocto 

tol 
foppUod. 


1840 :  Cnncnt  of  nnvaelied  airiopplTlng  0*001  grm. :  Nitrogen  aa  Ammonia  * 


9 
9 

9 


0-531 
OiM»l 
0-991 


8*783 
3*506 
2*566 


0*0260 
0-0640 
0*0640 


0*1560 


0*1470 
0-0640 
0-0470 


0*2580 


0*1210 
OOOOO 
0-0170 


0*1080 


6*6 

1*0 
0*7 


1-7 


1830:  Current  of  nnwaahed  air  rapplying  0*0017  gnn. 

. :  Nitrogen  aa  Ammonia.* 

^7-  ~ 

17 
17 
17 
17 

0*599 
0*682 
0-617 
1-488 

58*761 

2*807 
3136 
4-503 

0-0200 
0*0160 
0*0130 
0*0290 

10700 
0-0810 
0-0370 
0*1280 

1*0440 
0*0150 
0*0240 
0-0990 

411 
1*9 
2*8 
4-4 

00857 

1-2660 

11803 

14-8 

1861 :  Current  of  waahed  air.* 


feiwer  .... 

3  tttoeo ... 

l!.4aoDO 


95  radlmentaiygzBini. 


999 

25-586 
22-436 
20*780 

999 

0*1570 
0*1750 
0-1620 

0*1620 
0*1710 
0-1680 

31-4 
43-7 
40*5 


1852 :  Current  of  washed  air.* 


A'Ttsan  Cola ... 
^?-uj^  Wheat  Z 

^T.brvet 

S-jnjaerOolxa  ... 
Siaaw  Cote  ... 

37 
16 
SO 
1ft 
10 

Flowered. 

47  complete  grains. 

412nulimentar7  grains. 

mnth  leu. 

much  leaf. 

0-854 
1194 
0-588 
3-723 
1-833 

27-412 
12-917 
64-090 
60*406 
64*786 

00480 
0*0290 
0*0160 
0*1730 
0*1050 

0-2260 
0*0660 
0-4080 
0-6950 
0-7010 

0-1780 
0*0360 
0*3920 
0-4220 
0-6960 

4*7 
2-2 
26-5 
3*4 
6*7 

1854 :  CorreBt  of  washed  air  (under  saperintendence  of  a  Oommission).t 


f^^m 

10 
10 
10 

Did  not  thilTe. 

0*819t 
0-124t 
0*128} 

2*242 
6*021 
1*506 

OK)099 
0*0038 
0*0038 

0*0097 
00630 
0*0110 

-0*0002 
00492 
0-0071 

10 

Crm 

13*9 
2*8 

*  Beelierciiee  Ezp^rimentalea  sor  la  V£g6tation,  par  M.  Georges  Ville.    Paris,  1853. 
t  Compc.  rend.,  1855. 
t  Not  drj. 
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Table  VII  (continued). 


Plaatt. 


Cre« 


Coin 
Golsa 
Ck>la 


ColXBk 

Colxa 
Colza 
Colza 


Wheat. 
Wheat. 


Period 

of 
grofrth; 

weekf. 


Notai. 


D17  tuhfltance. 
Onunmet. 


In 
■eed(or 
plants). 


In 
prodooe. 


Nitrogen.— Oranunei. 


In  seed; 
and  air 

or 
manure. 


In 
prodocti. 


Gain  or 


Nitiogen 

in 
prodncte 

tot 
■applied 


1854:  Cvrent  of  washed  air  (doied,  nnder  the  mperintendenoe  of  a  CommiMkio).* 


0-206^ 


8  689 


00063 


O-O850I 


0*0287 


1865  and  1856 :  In  fne  air;  with  0*6  grm. :  Nitre  =  0*069  Nitrogen-f 
^ 


7 

7 
10 


0*027 
0027 
0*027 


6*450 
6140 
6*020 


0*0700 
00700 
0*0700 


0*0700t 
00660{ 
0-0680} 


0-0000 
-0*0040 
.0*0020 


1865  and  1856 :  In  free  air ;  with  1  gnu.  Nitre  =  0*188  Nitrogen.f 


9 
12 
17 
18 


0*081 
0*031 
0-031 
0-081 


7-780 
16-300 
10-770 
22*230 


0*1400 
0-1400 
01400 
0*1400 


0*1970t 
0*37401 
0-21 60t 
0-2500t 


0i)570 
0*2340 
0*0760 
0*1100 


1866 :  In  free  air ;  with  0*792  gnu. :  Nitre  =  0*110  Nitrogen,  f 


24 
24 


26-900 
26-620 


0-1260 
0*1260 


0-2180: 
0-2240t 


0*0920 
0*0980 


1865 :  In  free  air ;  with  1-72  gnu. :  Nitre  =  0*238  Nitrogen.! 


6*6 


I-O 
0*9 
1-0 


1*41 
2-67 
1*54 
1*79 


1*7 
1-8 


Wheat. 


26 


Gave  84  graini. 


87*870 


0*2690 


0*3080t 


0^ 


1-2  4^ 


Wheat. 
Wheat. 


1856 :  In  f^ee  air ;  with  1-766  gnu. :  Nitre  =  0*244  Nitrogen.! 


22 
29 


Flowered 
Gave  119graini 


26*87 
41*66 


0*2660 
0*2660 


0*2170t 
0*3600} 


-.tm 


0-B  IfS^ 


In  1849^  M.  Yille  placed  three  pots  of  plants  in  his  apparatus, 
one  of  cress,  one  of  large  lupins,  and  one  of  small  lupins ;  sand 

was  used  as  soil ;  and  the  aspirated  air  was  unwashed.  The 
cress  plants  gave  more  than  sixteen-fold  the  dry  substance  of 
the  seed  sown ;  and  about  five  and  a  half  fold  the  nitrogen  in  the 
seed.  The  other  plants  did  not  gain  nitrogen.  The  total  nitrogen 
in  the  seed  of  the  three  pots  was  estimated  at  0*154  gramme^  that 
in  the  ammonia  of  the  unwashed  air  0*001j  and  that  in  the  total 
products  was  0*285^  showing  a  gain  in  the  three  experiments 

•  Compt.  rend.,  1865. 

t  Recherehes  Ezptfrimentales  siir  la  Vf^tation,  1857. 

t  In  plants  only. 

§  Not  dry. 
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of  0-103  gramme^  or  1*7  fold  that  supplied.    M.  Ville  conduded 
that  the  creas  had  assimilated  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 


In  1850  four  pots,  one  of  coka,  one  of  wheat,  one  of  rye,  and 
one  of  maize,  were  enclosed  in  the  apparatus ;  and  the  conditions 
were  the  same  as  in  1849,  excepting  that  the  experiment  with  the 
coka  commenced  with  young  plants  instead  of  seed.  The  pro- 
duced colsas  gave  40 — 50  fold  the  dry  substance  of  the  young 
pknts;  and  the  nitrogen  also  increased  more  than  forty-fold. 
The  other  plants  also  gained,  but  in  less  amount  and  proportion. 
The  total  combined  nitrogen  in  the  contents  of  the  apparatus  was 
nearly  fifteen  times  that  supplied,  1*18  gramme  being  gained. 
The  conclusion  was  that  a  large  quantity  of  free  nitrogen  had 
been  assimilated. 

In  1851  the  plants  were  supplied  with  a  current  of  air  washed 
firee  from  ammonia.  One  pot  of  sun-flower,  and  two  of  tobacco 
(the  latter  starting  from  young  plants),  were  grown  together  in  the 
apparatus;,  with  the  conditions  otherwise  as  before.  The  sun- 
flowers gave  95  rudimentary  grains,  but  the  tobaccos  did  not  flower. 
The  three  experiments  together  gave  nearly  two  hundred  fold  the 
original  dry  matter,  and  nearly  forty  fold  the  original  nitrogen, 
the  actual  gain  in  the  apparatus  being  0*481  gramme. 

In  1852  the  conditions  were  as  in  1851,  and  the  plants  grown 
were  autunm  colzas  (from  plants),  spring  wheat  (from  seed),  sun- 
flower (from  seed),  and  summer  colzas  (from  plants).  All  gave  a 
considerable  increase  of  dry  matter ;  and  the  total  combined 
nitrogen  gained  in  the  apparatus  was  1*624  gramme,  or  5*8  times 
as  much  as  was  supplied  in  the  original  plants  and  seed. 

In  each  of  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  M.  Ville  had  a 
duplicate  apparatus,  with  plants  similar  to  those  in  the  experiments 
above  described,  to  which,  however,  he  supplied  ammonia  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  apparatus.  These  duplicate  plants  increased 
much  more,  both  in  dry  substance  and  in  nitrogen,  than  the 
others;  but  the  gain  of  nitrogen  was  in  no  case  equal  to  that 
supplied  as  ammonia,  and  hence,  the  results  have  not  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  or  un- 
combined  nitrogen. 

Up  to  1853,  inclusive,  M.  Boussingault  had  experimented  y 
either  in  fi^e  air,  with  protection  from  rain  and  dust,  or  in  fixed 
and  limited  air,  and,  considering  the  conditions,  in  neither  case 
WBa  it    concluded    that    free    nitrogen   had    been    assimilated. 
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M.  O.  Ville's  experiments  up  to  the  same  period^  had^  on  the 
other  hand^  indicated  an  enormous  gain  of  nitrogen.  Results  so 
strikingly  contradictory^  naturally  excited  great  attention;  but 
the  fact  that  M.  Boussingault^s  plants  had  not  been  supplied 
with  a  current  of  air^  and  some  other  circumstances^  were  alleged 
to  account  for  the  difference  in  result.  In  1854,  M.  Boussin- 
gault  commenced  experiments  with  a  current  of  air^  the  results  of 
which  have  already  been  given^  and  a  Commission  of  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France,  comprising  MM.  Dumas, 
Begnault^  Payen,  Decaisne,  Peligot,  and  Chevreul,  was 
appointed  to  superintend  a  new  set  of  experiments  by  M.  Yille. 

M.  Yille^s  experiments  under  the  Commission  were  conducted 
at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle^  Jardin  des  Plantes^  Paris  ; 
M.  Cloez  was  appointed  to  assist  him^  and  M.  Chevreul  reported 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  in  1855.  In  one  apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  aspirator  three  pots  of  cress  were  placed,  and  in 
another  smaller  one  (which  was  not  opened  during  the  experiment, 
as  the  other  frequently  was,)  one  pot  of  cress  was  grown.  In  one 
pot,  in  the  set  of  three  experiments,  there  was  no  gain ;  in  another 
a  gain  of  0*0492 ;  and  in  the  third,  a  gain  of  0*0071  gramme  of 
nitrogen.  In  the  permanently  closed  apparatus  there  was  a  gain 
of  0*0287  gramme  nitrogen. 

Unfortunately,  an  element  of  uncertainty  attached  to  these 
experiments  under  the  Commission.  A  quantity  of  distilled  water 
from  the  bulk  used  for  watering  the  plants,  was  in  course  of 
evaporation  with  oxalic  acid  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Cloez,  when  he  was  called  away  for  some  days;  and  when 
M.  Peligot  determined  the  ammonia  in  the  acid  residue,  and 
also  in  that  of  the  water  removed  from  the  cases,  he  found  such  an 
excess  of  ammonia  in  the  water  before  being  used  over  that  in  the 
water  removed  from  the  larger  case^  as  more  than  covered  the 
increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  experiments.  But  when  new  portions 
of  the  original  water  were  examined,  a  different  result  was 
obtained;  and  M.  Cloez  found  that  the  previous  evaporation  had, 
in  his  absence,  gone  on  by  the  side  of  ammoniacal  emanations. 
However,  the  result  with  the  single  pot,  in  the  small  apparatus, 
showed  a  considerable  gain  of  nitrogen,  even  supposing  the  first 
analysis  of  the  supplied  water  to  be  correct. 

From  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry,  the  Commission  announced 
the  following  conclusion  : — 

That  the  experiment  made  at  the  Museum  d'Hisioire  Naiurelle, 
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bf  M.  Ville,  is  consistent  with  the  canctusions  which  he  has  drawn 
fmn  his  previous  labours. 

In  1855  and  1856,  M.  G.  Ville  conducted  experiments  in 
which  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  in  free  air,  only  shaded 
from  rain,  and  of  which  the  special  conditions  were,  that  nitrate 
of  potass  in  smaller  or  in  larger  quantity,  or  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
different  ammonia-salts,  in  equivalent  quantities  as  to  nitrogen 
ooatents,  were  employed.  Artificial  soils,  with  ashes  of  plants, 
and  distilled  water,  being  used  as  before. 

With  a  Tiew  to  these  experiments,  he  devised  a  method  for 
estimating  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  which  was  favourably 
reported  upon  by  M.  Pelouze,  on  behalf  of  a  Commission,  com- 
posed of  MM.  Balard,  Peligot,  and  himself. 

In  1855  two  pots,  and  in  1856  one  pot,  of  colzas  were  grown,  to 
each  €i  which  0*5  gramme  of  nitre  was  supplied.  The  dry  sub- 
stance increased  about  two  hundred  fold ;  and  analysis  showed 
that  the  total  produce  contained  almost  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen  as  that  supplied  in  the  seed  and  the  nitrate.  In  each 
of  the  same  years  two  pots  of  colzas  were  grown,  to  each  of  which 
1  gramme  of  nitre  was  supplied.  The  dry  matter  of  the  produce 
was  several  hundred  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  seed  sown ;  and 
it  contained  considerably  more  nitrogen  than  had  been  supplied 
in  the  seed  and  nitrate.  M.  Ville  concluded  that  when,  by  the 
larger  supply  of  nitrate,  the  growth  had  been  extended,  free  nitro- 
gen was  assimilated. 

In   1855,  ,a  pot    of   wheat  was  grown  manured    with    1*72 

gramme  of  nitrate  of  potass.     Eighty-four  grains  were  produced ; 

and  there  was  more  nitrogen  in  the  produce  alone,  than  in  the 

seed  and  nitrate,  and  much  more  when  the  residue  in  the  soil  was 

taken  into  account.    In  1856,  two  pots  of  wheat  were  sown  to 

each  of  which  1*765  gramme  of  nitre  was  added.   The  plants  of  one 

pot  were  taken  up  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  found  to  contain 

almost  as  much  nitrogen  as  was  supplied  in  the  seed  and  nitrate. 

Those  in  the  other  were  left  as  seed,  and  gave  119  grains;  and 

the  nitrogen  in  the  produce,  exclusive  of  the  residue  in  the  soil 

and  pot,  was  much  more  than  that  supplied.     Also,  in  1856,  two 

pots  of  wheat  were  sown  without  nitrate,  and  two  with  0*792 

gramme  each.      The  actual  gain  of  nitrogen  was  the  greater 

where  the  nitrate  was  employed,  but  the  proportion  gained,  to  that 

rapplied,  was  greater  where  no  nitrate  was  supplied. 

In  1856,  experiments  were  also  made,  comparing  the  effects  of 
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nitrates  and  ammonia-salts^  from  the  results  of  which  it  was  con- 
cluded^ that  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  was  more  efficacious  in. 
the  form  of  nitrate^  than  in  that  of  ammonia-salts. 

In  regard  to  the  experiments  made  in  1855  and  1856^  in  free 
aiTj  with  nitrates  or  ammonia-salts  supplied^  M.  Ville  remarks 
that  the  point  at  which  the  supplied  nitrogen  becomes  exhausted 
is  indicated  by  a  lightening  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves^  and  that  it 
is  then  that  the  plants  begin  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen^  to  secure 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  supply  of  nitrogen^  and  the  vigour 
of  growth^  should  reach  a  certain  pointy  but  that  the  supply 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  limit.  Further^  that  the  gain  of 
nitrogen  in  the  experiments  in  question  was  so  great^  and  the 
amoxmt  before  shown  to  be  available  from  atmospheric  ammonia 
was  so  small^  that  the  influence  of  that  source  may  be  entirely 
overlooked.     He  enumerates  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  By  means  of  nitre  we  may  prove,  without  the  aid  of  an  en- 
closing apparatus,  that  plants  absorb  and  assimilate  the  gaseous 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Nitre  acts  by  its  nitrogen.  It  is  absorbed  in  the  state  of 
nitre* 

8.  In  relation  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  nitre  is  more  active 
than  ammonia-salts. 

M.  Ville  also  made  various  collateral  experiments.* 

Air  was  passed  through  an  otherwise  closed  apparatus,  in  which 
was  placed  a  vessel  containing  calcined  sand,  or  calcined  sand  and 
decomposing  organic  matter,  but  in  no  case  was  nitric  «cid  formed; 
hence,  nitrification  was  not  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  gained  by 
the  experimental  plants. 

Given  amounts  of  organic  matter,  lupins,  gelatine,  &c.,were  mixed 
with  calcined  sand,  and  exposed  in  an  apparatus  to  a  current  of 
air  which  carried  the  gaseous  products  through  acid.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  matrix,  and  of  that 
absorbed  as  ammonia  by  the  acid,  showed  a  loss  of  nitrogen  given 
off  in  the  free  state.  Somewhat  similar  experiments  were  made> 
in  which  seeds  of  wheat  were  sown  in  the  sand,  decomposing 
organic  matter  serving  as  manure.  When  the  growth  was  allowed 
to  continue  long  enough,  the  products  contained  more  nitrogen 
than  the  seeds  sown  and  the  organic  matter;  in  these  cases  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  nitrogen  not  received  by  the  plants  as 

*  Recherches  ExptSrimentaleB  snr  U  Y^tfUition,  1857. 
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ammonia  had  been  taken  up  as  nascent  nitrogen  evolved  in  the 
decomposition. 
The  oondosions  firom  the  collateral  experiments  were  as  follow : — 

1.  Organic  matters  in  decomposition  lose  a  part  of  their  nitrogen 
as  ammonia,  and  a  part  as  nitrogen  gas. 

2.  Vegetation  does  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  this  de« 
composition. 

8.  Plants  cultivated  in  a  manured  soil,  give  more  nitrogen  in 
their  produce  than  the  manure  yields  as  ammonia. 

4.  The  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  has  been  absorbed  as 
free  gaseous  nitrogen. 

In  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  assimilation  of  firee  nitrogen 
by  plants,  M.  Yille  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  nascent 
hydrogen  is  said  to  give  ammonia,  and  nascent  oxygen  nitric  acid, 
with  firee  nitrogen,  and  he  asks, — ^why  should  not  the  nitrogen  in 
the  juices  of  the  plant  combine  with  the  nascent  carbon  and 
oxygen  in  the  leaves  ?  He  further  refers  to  the  supposition  of 
M.  De  Luca,  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  combines  with  the 
nascent  oxygen  given  off  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  juice  of  some  plants  (mushrooms)  has  been  observed  to 
oatonize  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  asks — Is  it  not  probable,  then, 
that  the  nitrogen  dissolved  in  the  juices  will  submit  to  the  action 
of  the  ozonized  oxygen  with  which  it  is  mixed,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  juices  contain  alkalies,  and  penetrate  tissues  the 
porosity  of  which  exceeds  that  of  spongy  platinum  ? 

Results  and  conclusions  so  astonishingly  conflicting  as  those  of 
M.  Boussingault  and  M.  G.  Yille,  have  naturally  incited  others, 
either  to  investigate  anew,  or  to  seek  in  the  conditions  provided 
in  their  experiments,  for  some  explanation  of  the  discordance.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  labours,  or  opinions,  of  these  other  experimenters 
or  arbitrators,  may  be  here  subjoined. 

In  1851,  M.  Mene^  made  three  sets  of  experiments : — 

1.  Wheat  and  peas  were,  respectively,  grown  in  powdered-glass, 
in  firee  air,  and  watered  with  pure  water.  The  wheat  gained 
nitrogen  equal  to  one-fourth  of  that  in  the  seed  sown,  and  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  were  doubled.  The  peas  doubled 
the  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  trebled  the  nitrogen  of  the 
aeed. 

2.  Lentils,  peas,  haricots,  beans,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  were 

•  Compt.  ron<L  xzxii. 
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grown  in  a  sterile  matrix  under  a  bell-glass^  and  supplied  with  an 
atmosphere  of  known  composition^  and  with  acetate  of  ammonia 
in  the  soil.  The  plants  gained  nitrogen^  and  the  soil  lost  am- 
monia^ but  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  was  not  perceptibly  affected. 

3.  This  series  was  similar  to  the  second^  but  with  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  replaced  by  hydrogen.  The  plants  flourished^  and  took 
up  some  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia. 

M.  Mene  concluded  that  plants  do  not  appropriate  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air. 

M.  Boy^  writing  in  1854^*  supposed  that  carbonate  of  ammonia 
was  the  chief  source  of  nitrogen  to  vegetation ;  that  Leguminoua 
plants  appropriated  it  from  the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves; 
that  Graminaceous  plants  only  took  it  up  in  solution  by  their 
spongioles ;  and  that  free  nitrogen  was  not  fixed  by  the  leaves  of 
plants^  but  when  dissolved  in  water^  and  taken  up  by  their  roots,  it 
could  be  assimilated.  He  concluded,  that  in  M.  Boussingault's 
experiments  in  limited  air^  there  would  be  but  little  passage  of 
solution  of  nitrogen  by  the  roots^  and  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  leaves^  and  hence^  not  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  assimi- 
lation of  free  nitrogen;  but  that  with  M,  Ville's  rapid  current 
of  air  it  would  be  otherwise. 

In  1850,  MM.  Cloez  and  Gratiolet  published  the  results  of 
some  experiments  with  water-plants,  from  which  they  concluded, 
that  in  the  vegetation  of  such  plants,  nitrogen  is  given  off  from 
their  nitrogenous  constituents;  that  there  must  be  restoration 
either  from  free  or  uncombined  nitrogen ;  and  that  as  their  ex- 
periments showed  ammonia-salts  to  be  injurious  to  the  plants,  they 
probably  take  up  free  nitrogen  dissolved  in  water. 

In  1855,  M.  Cloez  t  published  the  results  of  some  experiments 
on  nitrification,  in  which  he  passed  washed  air  for  several  months 
through  twenty  different  combinations  of  porous,  earthy,  and 
alkaline  matters.  He  found  nitrates  to  be  formed  in  notable 
quantity  in  calcined  brick,  or  pumice,  impregnated  with  alkaline 
or  earthy  carbonates,  also  in  uncalcined  brick  similarly  impreg- 
nated ;  but  only  traces  in  chalk,  marl,  a  mixture  of  kaolin  and 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  He  considered,  therefore,  that 
the  porosity  of  the  pots  and  brick-fragments,  the  alkalinity  of 
the  ashes,  the  moisture,  and  the  current  of  air,  in  M.  Yille's 
experiments,  provided  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  nitric 
acid.     He  asks,  can  such  formation  take  place  in  limited  air? 

*  Coxnpt.  rend.|  xzxix.  f  Compt.  rend.,  zH. 
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M.  De  Luca*  aspirated  a  large  quantity  of  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  vegetation,  through  carded  cotton,  and  then  through 
sulphuric  acid  to  wash  it.  The  washed  air  then  passed  over  potas- 
sium and  through  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  potass,  when  nitrate 
was  formed ;  but  when  air  in  the  midst  of  habitations  was  operated 
upon  in  a  similar  way  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  was  not  ob- 
served. M.  De  Luca  had  found  that  the  oxygen  given  off  by 
plants  in  sun-light  was  in  many  cases  ozonous,  and  supposed  that 
by  its  means  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  may  be  converted  into  nitric 
acid,  and  that  thus  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  may  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  assimilation  by  plants,  under  the  influence  of  vegetation 
itself. 

In  1855,  M.  Harting  f  published  some  observations,  and  the 
results  of  some  experiments,  on  the  question  of  the  assimilation 
of  nitrogen  by  plants.  He  attributed  a  formation  of  ammonia 
from  the  decomposing  debris  of  seeds,  &c.,  and  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  in  M.  Ville's  experiments ;  and  he  also  supposed  that 
nitric  acid  might  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  The  increase  of  nitrogen  in  M.  Yille^s  plants,  and  of 
ammonia  in  the  water  of  the  enclosing  apparatus,  was  taken  as  a 
proof  of  such  formation  of  ammonia.  He  made  two  sets  of 
experiments,  in  one  of  which  the  plants  grew  in  a  limited  volume 
of  air,  and  in  the  other  in  a  current  of  air  washed  free  fi*om  am-> 
monia,  both  being  arranged  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
ammonia.  However,  the  produced  plants  yielded  no  more  dry 
matter  than  was  contained  in  the  seeds,  and  M.  Harting  con- 
sidered, therefore,  that  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  was 
superfluous.  The  growth  evidently  stopped  when  the  supplies  of 
the  seeds  were  e:diausted.  His  general  conclusions  were  as 
follow : — 

1.  Plants  absorb  salts  of  ammonia,  and  nitrates,  by  their  roots. 

2.  The  nitrogen  of  the  air  contributes  to  the  formation  of  am- 
monia, and  nitrates,  in  the  soil. 

3.  It  is  not  proved  that  nitrogen  serves  directly  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants. 

In  1852  and  1853,  M.  H.  M.  Chlebodarow  made  some  experi- 
ments at  Dorpat,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Petzholdt,  who 
reported  upon  the  results4  M.  Petzholdt  assumed  that  if  plants 
can  appropriate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  they  will  not  need 

*  Compt.  rend.,  1856. 
t  Compt.  rend.,  zl.  (1855.)  %  J.  pr.  Chem.,  Ixv. 
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ammonia,  and  that  if  they  take  nitrogen  from  ammonia  the  supply 
of  it  will  increase  growth.    The  experiments  were  made  upon 
barley.     In  1852  an  ignited  yellow  sand  was  used  as  soil.    To  one 
set  of  plants  no  ammonia  was  supplied^  to  a  second  carbonate  of 
ammonia  was  provided  in  the  soil^  and  to  a  third  it  was  supplied 
in  the  air.    The  crops  with  a  supply  of  ammonia  gave  three  times 
as  much  produce^  and  much  more  nitrogen^  than  those  without  it. 
In  1853,  six  sets  of  experiments  with  barley  were  made^  the  soils 
consisting  of  an  artificial  mixture  of  day^  sand,  and  felspar  de- 
composed by  heating  with  lime.     To  one  set  of  three  pots,  no 
manure  was  added ;  to  the  second,  a  small  quantity  of  bone-ash^ 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  to  the  third,  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  same  phosphatic  mixture.     The  three  other  sets  were 
arranged  like  the  above,  and  had,  in  addition,  ammonia  supplied 
to  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  plants  grew;  the  experiments^ 
without  ammonia,  being  made  in  free  air,  and  those  with  it  in  an 
enclosing  apparatus.    The  nitrogen  of  the  crops  was  very  much 
increased  by  the  aid  of  the  phosphatic  manure,  and  still  further 
by  the  addition  of  the  ammonia  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  plants. 
M.  Petzholdt  considered  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
M.  Boussingault  getting  little  or  no  increase  of  nitrogen  in  free 
air,  which  must  have  supplied  some  ammonia,  even  though  rain 
and  dew  were  excluded. 

The  results  or  conclusions  of  these  several  arbitrators  are  seen 
to  be  nearly  as  conflicting  as  those  of  M.  Boussingault  and 
M.  O.  Yille  themselves,  nor  are  we  able  to  discover,  either  in  the 
diflerences  of  plan,  as  described  by  M.  Boussingault  and 
M.  6.  Yille  themselves,  or  in  the  results  and  explanations  of 
other  experimenters,  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difference  of 
result  arrived  at. 

From  the  chemical  characters  of  nitrogen  itself,  and  from 
what  is  known  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation  in  other  respects, 
it  would  be  concluded  that  plants  would  not  assimilate  nitrogen 
offered  to  them  in  the  free  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
amount  of  actually  existing  combined  nitrogen  is  very  large, 
and  there  is  an  amount  of  nitrogen  periodically  available  for  the 
vegetation  of  a  given  area  of  land,  the  source  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  yet  quantitatively 
explained;  and,  upon  the  decision  finally  come  to  in  regard  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen 
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by  plants^  may  account  for  all,  or  a  part  of  the  otherwise  unex- 
plained amount;  must  materially  depend  the  degree  of  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  further  investigation  of  the  other  actual  or 
possible  sources  of  nitrogen  to  plants  which  have  been  briefly 
noticed.  It  seemed  desirable^  therefore^  that  the  subject  should 
be  submitted  to  further  inquiry^  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a 
condensed  account  of  our  own  experimental  evidence  on  the  point. 

IV. — Experimental  results  obtained  at  Botkamsted  in  1857,  1858, 
and  1859,  an  the  question  of  the  Assimilation  of  Free  Nitrogen 
by  Plants,  and  some  Allied  Points. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  is  proposed  to 
consider — 

1.  The  conditions  required,  and  plan  adopted,  in  the  direct 
experiments  on  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  £ree  nitrogen 
by  plants :  embracing  those  which  relate  to  the  requirements  and 
preparation  of  the  soil  or  matrix,  and  of  the  nutriment  to  be 
supplied  to  the  plants,  the  selection  of  plants  and  seeds,  the  atmo- 
sphere to  be  provided,  the  description  of  apparatus  adopted,  and 
the  mode  of  using  it  (which  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  include 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants,  excepting,  in  some  instances,  a  fiill  supply  of  combined  nitro- 
gen), and  lastly,  the  question  of  the  analytical  methods  adopted, 
and  of  their  competency  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  enquiry. 

2.  A  number  of  collateral  questions  having  a  bearing  upon  the 
points  at  issue :  including  those  of  the  possible  influence  of  ozone 
on  the  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  to  growing  plants,  of  the 
action  of  ozonised  air  on  decomposing  organic  matter,  and  porous 
and  alkaline  substances,  of  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  in  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  gaseous  nitrogen  and  the  nascent  hydrogen  evolved 
during  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 

8.  The  results  of  the  direct  experiments  themselves  on  the 
question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants. 

Conditions  required,  and  plan  adopted,  in  Experiments  on  the 
question  of  the  Assimilation  of  Free  Nitrogen  by  Plants, 

So  complicated  is  the  constitution  of  ordinary  soils,  and  so  inti- 
mately are  the  nitrogenous  compounds  existing  within  them  asso- 
ciated vrith  other  matters,  that  it  is  impossible  either  to  estimate  their 
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nitrogen  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose,  or  to  ex- 
tract it  from  the  soil  without  entirely  destroying  the  other  condi- 
tions of  vegetable  growth  ;  nor  could  a  natural  soil  be  so  imitated  by 
artificial  means,  as  to  include  all  its  conditions  excepting  a  supply 
of  combined  nitrogen.  There  exists,  however,  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  many  of  the  complicated  conditions  of  an  ordinary 
soil  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  so  as  to  bring  the  examination 
within  our  means  of  investigation,  and  yet,  to  retain  all  the  con- 
ditions of  healthy  growth.  The  experiments  of  others  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed,  are  sufficiently  conclusive  on  this 
point,  and  the  results  now  to  be  recorded  bear  similar  testimony. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  first  year,  1857,  two  kinds  of  soil,  or 
matrix,  were  used ;  one  prepared  from  an  ordinary  soil,  and  the 
other  from  volcanic  pumice.  The  latter  substance  was  employed 
with  a  view  to  eliminate  certain  supposed  sources  of  error  which 
the  prepared  soil  might  introduce ;  but  results,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made,  showed  the  precaution  to  be  unnecessary,  and,  in 
1858,  only  prepared  soil  was  used. 

A  somewhat  clayey  soil  was  selected;  and,  after  the  large 
stones  had  been  removed,  and  the  clayey  lumps  powdered,  it  was 
ignited  in  a  large  cast-iron  muffle,  through  which  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  air  passed,  until,  on  removing  a  portion,  and  cooling  it,  it 
exhibited  the  red  colour  due  to  peroxide  of  iron,  and  showed  no 
traces  of  coaly  matter.  The  mass  was  then  thrown  into  a  large 
volume  of  distilled  water,  which  was  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by 
the  caustic  lime  present.  After  stirring,  and  being  allowed  to 
settle,  the  fluid  was  decanted,  then  fi'esh  water  added,  and  the 
operation  repeated  frequently  during  eight  or  ten  days,  until  all 
the  soluble  matter  was  removed.  The  residue  was  then  dried  and 
retained  for  final  ignition  before  use. 

The  ferruginous  and  aluminous  character  of  this  soil-matrix 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  its  acting  as  a  porous  body  in  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  or  absorbing  and 
retaining  the  ammonia  supplied  to  the  plants,  or  that  which  mi^ht 
be  formed  from  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  seed.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  formation  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the 
manner  here  supposed  occurred,  a  pot  of  soil,  prepared  as  for  an 
experiment  with  a  plant,  was  submitted  to  the  same  conditions  of 
air,  temperature,  moisture,  &c.,  as  the  pots  containing  the  experi- 
mental plants,  but  no  accumulation  of  combined  nitrogen  took 
place. 
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When  volcanic  pumice  was  ased^  it  was  powdered  until  the 
grester  portion  was  quite  fine^  and  the  largest  pieces  were  about 
the  size  of  peas.  The  powder  was  then  subjected  to  long  washing 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ignited  soil^  and  lastly^  di'ied  ready  for 
final  ignition  before  being  used. 

The  necessary  mineral  constituents  were  in  most  cases  supplied 
in  the  form  of  the  ash  of  the  plant  of  the  description  to  be  grown^ 
or,  if  this  were  not  practicable,  of  that  of  some  closely  allied  kind. 
In  some  instances  the  ash  was  obtained  by  burning  a  quantity  of 
the  entire  plant  when  in  seed  ;  in  others,  the  seed  and  the  rest  of 
the  plant  were  burnt  separately,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  ashes 
made  in  the  proper  proportions.  Strongly  alkaline  ashes  (of 
liCgmaunons  plants)  were  sometimes  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  mixture  ignited.  The  ashes  were  prepared  in  large 
shallow  platinum  dishes,  heated  in  a  current  of  air  in  a  cast-iron 
muffle,  and  the  burning  was  continued  until  all  coaly  matter  dis- 
appeared. Examination  failed  to  detect  combined  nitrogen  in  any 
o(  the  ashes  so  prepared.  A  consideration  of  the  chemical  con- 
stitntion  of  soils  suggested  a  proportion  of  0*8  to  I'O  per  cent,  of 
ash,  and  this  was  the  quantity  added  to  the  matrices  in  1857,  but 
in  1858  only  about  half  as  much  was  employed. 

In  some  cases  weak  solutions  containing  phosphoric  acid  or  sul- 
phuric acid  were  used  as  well  as  ash. 

The  strength  of  a  dilute  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  was  de- 
termined by  means  of  a  titrated  alkali-solution,  and  it  was  then 
neutralised  by  carbonate  of  soda.  Each  pipette  measure  of  the 
solution  given  to  the  plants  supplied  about  0*01  gramme  phosphate 
of  aoda.     It  was  only  employed  in  the  experiments  of  1858. 

The  sulphuric  add  solution,  which  was  also  only  employed  in 
1858,  was  prepared  by  determining  the  strength  of  some  very 
dilute  pure  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  phosphoric 
acid.  It  was  then  so  far  reduced  that  the  pipette  measure  by 
which  it  was  applied  to  the  plants  contained  exactly  as  much 
sulphuric  add  as  the  pipette  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  solution  then 
in  use,  which  corresponded  to  0*004  gramme  nitrogen. 

When  ammonia  was  supplied  to  the  plants,  it  was  given  in  the 
form  of  a  weak  solution  of  the  sulphate,  which  was  prepared  as 
follows ; — Ordinary  ammonia-water  was  distilled  from  a  flask  and 
the  vapour  condensed  in  pure  distilled  water.  The  strength  of 
the  solation  was  determined  by  the  volumetric  method  against 
tbst  of  dilute   sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength,  the  preparation 
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of  which  is  descrihed  further  on.  A  given  volume  of  the  ammo- 
nia-liquid was  then  neutralised  by  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of 
which  the  measure  added  was  determined,  and  the  strength  of  the 
sulphate-solution  calculated  accordingly.  It  was  intended  that 
each  cubic  centimetre  should  contain  about  one-tenth  of  a  milli- 
gramme of  combined  nitrogen,  and  generally  4  to  6  milligrammes 
were  supplied  at  once. 

The  value  of  each  of  the  above  solutions  was  determined  by 
analysis  to  insure  that  its  composition  was  such  as  was  supposed. 

The  plants  were  watered  with  distilled  water,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  first  two-fifths  of  the  distillate  from  ordinary  water 
were  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  next  two-fifths  were  collected  for 
further  treatment.  This  water  retained  traces  of  ammonia.  It 
was  mixed  with  a  little  phosphoric  acid  free  from  nitric  add,  and 
then  re-distilled  from  a  copper  vessel,  to  which  a  glass  condenser 
was  attached. 

All  parts  of  the  apparatus,  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  which 
could  possibly  affect  the  result,  were,  after  thorough  washing  both 
with  ordinary  and  common  distilled  water,  finally  rinsed  with 
this  pure  double-distilled  water  just  before  being  used. 

In  the  experiments  of  1857,  common  flower-pots  were  used,  and 
small  common  white-glazed  plates  were  employed  as  pans.  For  the 
experiments  of  1858,  observation  suggested  the  kind  of  pot  and  pan 
represented  in  figs  1,  2,  and  3,  plate  I.  The  pot  was  made  of  the 
same  material  as  ordinary  flower  pots,  but  as  light  as  possible,  and 
it  was  somewhat  less  baked.  The  height  and  diameter  at  the  top 
were  each  five  inches,  and  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  was  four 
inches.  The  bottom,  and  the  sides  to  a  distance  of  one  inch  from 
the  bottom,  were  perforated  with  numerous  holes  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  diameter  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2.  The  pan, 
represented  in  fig.  3  with  the  pot  placed  in  it,  is  made  of  hard 
baked  and  well-glazed  stoneware.  It  is  1*5  inch  deep  and  5*2 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  At  the  top  it  is  curved  inwards 
(A,  B,  fig.  3),  so  as  to  adapt  its  upper  rim  to  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
These  arrangements  reduced  the  surface  for  evaporation  from 
a  given  volume  of  soil,  and  facilitated  the  exit  of  the  roots,  and 
the  access  of  air.  The  pan  affords  room  for  an  abundance  of 
water,  in  which  the  roots  develop  luxuriantly,  and  are  protected 
from  the  direct  action  of  sun-light.  Thus,  a  minimum  of  evapo- 
ration from  other  sources,  and  a  drier  atmosphere,  being  main- 
taiued,  evaporation  through  the  plant  itself  is  favoured ;  and  hence 
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tbe  conditions  are  provided  for  a  constant  supply  to  the  plant  of 
all  the  mineral  and  gaseous  substances  in  solution  in  the  fluid  of 
tbe  soil  and  pan. 

In  preparation  for  an  experiment^  the  soil,  the  ash,  and  the  pot, 
were  simultaneously  heated  to  redness,  and  the  soil  and  ash,  whilst 
red-hot,  were  mixed  together  in  the  red-hot  pot,  which  was  placed 
upon  a  red-hot  brick,  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  being  then 
covered  with  a  large  glass  shade,  and  left  to  cool.  In  1857,  from 
2^  to  31bs.  of  ignited  soil  were  put  into  each  pot;  but,  in  1858,  the 
lower  part  of  the  pot  was  first  filled,  to  the  depth  of  about  one 
inch,  with  very  coarsely  broken  up  red-hot  flint.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  ash  was  mixed  with  the  lower  layers  of  soil,  but 
some  was  distributed  through  the  whole  of  it.  After  cooling  suffi- 
ciently, the  shade  was  removed,  and  about  500  cub.  centims.  of 
pure  distilled  water  were  added  to  the  soil  of  each  pot ;  and,  after 
ten  to  twenty  hours  more,  the  seeds  were  put  in. 

In  all  the  experiments  recorded,  the  plants  were  grown  directly 
from  seeds,  sown  in  soils  prepared  as  above  described.  A  quantity 
of  seed  of  very  good  quality  being  procured,  the  largest  and 
smallest,  or  any  looking  unhealthy,  were  picked  out.  Given  num- 
bers of  the  remainder  were  then  weighed,  and  the  average  weight 
per  seed  was  calculated.  A  few,  weighing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
mean  weight,  were  then  selected  for  planting,  and  a  number  of 
others,  of  equal  weight  and  character,  were  reserved  for  the  deter- 
mination of  their  nitrogen,  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  quantity 
supplied  in  the  seed  sown. 

The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  is  so  small,  that, 
had  it  been  intended  to  grow  the  experimental  plants  in  limited 
volumes  without  change,  the  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  avail- 
able  to  tlie  plants  by  ite  means  might  have  been  entirely  disre- 
garded ;  but  as,  for  various  reasons,  it  was  decided  that  the  plants 
shoold  grow  in  an  enclosing  apparatus  through  which  a  current  of 
air  passed,  it  was  freed  from  ammonia,  and  solids  mechanically 
suspended,  by  washing  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  described, 
before  being  admitted  into  the  apparatus. 

Owing  to  tbe  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  the  fact,  that  a  part  of  it  would  be  absorbed  in  the 
washing  process  just  referred  to,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  supply 
of  it  to  the  plants  artificially.  This  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorhydric  acid  upon  fragments  of  marble,  and  the  arrangements 
for  its  supply  will  be  described  presently,  with  the  rest  of  the 
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apparatus.     Boussingault  fouud*  that  the  air  sorrounding  a 
plant  might,  consistently  with  healthy  growth,  contain  8  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the  normal  atmosphere,  in  which  vegetation 
flourishes,  contains  only  0*04  per  cent.     Calculation  showed  that 
a  minimum  of  0'2  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the 
enclosing  apparatus  would  supply  very  much  more  than  was  re- 
quired by  the  plants :  and  firom  the  observations  of  Boussingault 
it  was  concluded  that  4  per  cent,  might  be  adopted  as  the  maxi- 
mum.    Further,  our  own  experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  gas  ia 
plants  show   (as  will  be  seen  further  on)  that  the  changes  in  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the  cells  and  intercellular 
passages,  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  stem,  are  much  greater  and  more 
rapid  than  those  which  could  take  place  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
experimental  plants.     Moreover,  plants  derive  much  of  their  car- 
bonic acid  from  aqueous  solution  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  most 
probably  the  remainder  is  taken  up  by  the  fluids  of  the  plant 
before  influencing  its  growth.    These  absorptions  can  take  place 
but  slowly,  so  that  rapid  variations  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmospliere  of  the  plant,  will  be  accompanied  by  much 
less  variation  within  it.     It  was  considered  probable,  therefore, 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  so  supplying  carbonic  acid  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  plants,  as  to  reach  the  proposed  maximum 
proportion  in  a  short  time,  and  then,  by  the  passage  of  the  air, 
bring  it  gradually  down  to  the  minimum. 

In  practice,  a  little  more  chlorhydric  acid  was  added  at  one 
time  to  the  marble  than  was  necessary  to  provide  4  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  plants,  and  the  passage  of 
the  air  was  commenced  simultaneously.  Repeated  analyses  of  the 
air  in  the  enclosing  apparatus  showed  that  the  limits  of  4  per 
cent,  as  the  maximum,  and  0*2  per  cent,  as  the  minimum,  were 
not  passed  when  operating  in  this  way. 

The  description  of  apparatus  used  for  each  separate  experiment 
in  1858  (and  subsequently),  to  enclose  the  plants,  and  to  supply 
them  with  air,  water,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  is  represented  in  fig.  1, 
plate  II ;  and  that  used  in  1857  only  difiered  in  some  few  points, 
to  the  chief  of  which  reference  will  be  made. 

A,  represents  a  large  stoneware  Woulfe's  bottle,  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  24  inches  high,  a  represents  the  cross  section  of  a 
leaden  pipe  1^  inch  diameter  (which  is  connected  with  a  reservoir 

*  K^moires  de  Chimie  Agrioole  efc  de  Pi^giologiei  1854,  p.  441. 
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of  water  not  sbown),  and  wbich  passes  over  a  series  of  vessels  Aj  at 
ri^t  angles  to  tbe  plan  of  the  figure^  and  is  connected  with  each 
hj  die  tube  a  b,m  which  is  fixed  a  stop-cock  to  open  and  shut  the 
eonnexion  between  the  water-supply  tube  a  and  the  vessel  A. 
e d eis  K  leaden  exit-tube  for  air,  enlarged  at  the  point  c,  and 
downwards,  until  it  opens  into  the  vessel  A,  thus  allowing  the 
Iialf-inch  safety-tube,  q  r  s^to  pass  through  it  and  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  A,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 

The  botdes  B  and  C  (which  with  T,  E,  and  O,  are  each  of  about 
30  ounces  capacity),  contain  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*85,  to  a 
depth  of  2^  inches.  The  tube  D  D  is  about  S  feet  long  and  1  inch 
diameter,  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice  saturated  with  sulphuric 
add,  in  whicA,  at  //  are  indentations  to  prevent  the  sulphuric 
add  from  draining  against  the  corks.  The  bottle  E  contains  a 
saturated  solution  of  ignited  carbonate  of  soda,  and  its  interior  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  glass  shade  F,  by  means  of  the  bent, 
and  caoutchouc-jointed  glass  tubes  ff  h. 

The  shade  F  is  about  9  inches  in  diameter  and  40  inches  in 
height,  but  in  some  experiments,  shades  16  inches  in  diameter  and 
28  in  height  were  used.  %  k  (better  indicated  in  fig.  2,  plate  II)  is 
the  exit  tube  for  the  air,  and  is  connected,  externally  to  the  shade, 
with  an  eight-bulbed  apparatus,  M,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  u  v, 
also  better  indicated  in  fig.  2,  is  for  the  supply  of  water,  or  solu- 
tions, to  the  soil ;  and  n  o  is  for  the  escape  of  condensed  water 
into  the  bottle  O,  to  the  bottom  of  which  passes  another  glass  tube 
/,  by  means  of  which  the  condensed  water  which  collects  in  it 
is  withdrawn. 

w  18  a  lute-vessel  of  hard  baked  and  well  glazed  stoneware, 
and  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  shallow  dish  with  double  concentric  sides, 
the  qpace  between  which  forms  a  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  shade 
and  of  the  luting  material,  which  was  mercury,  and  for  the  passage 
of  the  tubes.  Fig  4,  plate  I,  is  a  plan  of  the  stoneware  lute-vessel, 
which  shows  the  groove  widened  and  deepened  at  four  equidistant 
points  for  the  passage  of  tubes  underneath  the  shade,  and  also  the 
hole  n  for  the  escape  of  the  condensed  water.  Fig.  5  is  a  vertical 
section  of  the  lute-vessel  from  A  to  B  of  fig.  4,  through  two  of 
the  widened  and  deepened  portions  of  the  groove,  and  through  the 
orifice  n ;  and  fig.  6  is  a  vertical  section  from  C  to  D  of  fig.  4. 

The  bottle  T  contains  fragments  of  marble,  from  which  carbonic 
add  is  evolved  by  the  addition  of  measured  quantities  of  chlor- 
hydric  acid,  supplied  by  means  of  the  tube  y. 
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In  1S57,  blocks  of  slate  12  inches  square  and  8}  inches  thick, 
with  a  circular  groove^  ^  an  inch  wide  and  2  inches  deep,  adapted 
to  the  diameter  of  the  shades^  but  widened  and  deepened  for  the 
passage  of  the  tubes^  were  used  instead  of  the  stoneware  lutes 
above  described;  and  the  condensed  water  was  withdrawn  by 
means  of  a  bent  tube  passing  from  the  outside  beneath  the  shade, 
and  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  groove  within 
the  shade. 

On  opening  the  stop-cock  below  a,  (fig.  II,  plate  )  water  flows 
into  the  vessel  A,  from  the  reservoir  with  which  the  tube  a  is  in 
connection.  As  the  pressure  increases,  the  water  rises  in  the 
safety-tube  q  r  s,  above  the  level  in  A,  and  air  escapes  by  the  tube 
c  d  e,  forces  its  way  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottles 
B  and  C,  through  the  tube  D  D,  containing  pumice  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  then  through  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  E,  enters  the  shade  F  by  the  tubes  g  h,  and  passes  out 
through  the  tube  i  k,  and  the  bulb  apparatus  M,  containing  sal« 
phuric  acid.  Calculation  showed  that  the  minimum  pressure 
required  to  force  the  air  through  the  apparatus  was  equal  to  that 
of  a  column  of  mercury  1'037  inch  in  height.  The  difference 
between  the  height  of  the  water  in  A  and  in  the  safety  tube  q  r  9, 
must  be  equal  to  this  amount  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
mercury ;  and  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  vessel  A  to  r  being 
about  12  inches^  the  whole  of  the  air  passed  out  of  A  before  the 
water  ascended  to  r,  and  flowed  out  of  q ;  whilst  the  great  height 
of  d  prevented  the  water  from  passing  over  into  the  bottle  B ;  an 
accident  which  unfortunately  happened  on  a  few  occasions  in 
1857^  when  the  air  and  safety-tubes  were  somewhat  difierently 
arranged. 

When  the  vessel  A  was  full  of  water,  it  was  let  off  by  a  cork 
hole  at  the  bottom^  air  being  at  the  same  time  admitted  by  the 
tube  3P  at  the  top. 

The  minimum  pressure  upon  the  inside  of  the  glass  shade  F 

would  be  ^'^^  ^'^^  =  0136  inch,  10  being  the  difference  be- 
tween the  levels  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bulb-apparatus  M ; 
but  owing  to  friction,  &c.,  the  maximum  pressure  might  be  raised 
to  double  this  calculated  minimum. 

All  the  Woulfe^s  bottles  were  made  as  air-tight  as  possible,  by 
means  of  very  good  corks,  which,  in  the  cases  of  E  and  O^  were 
covered  with  a  cement  composed  of  8  parts  gutta  percha,  12 
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parts  oommon  rosin,  and  1  part  Venice  turpentine,  well  melted 
together.  The  glaas  tube  n  o  was  also  fixed  into  the  lute- vessel 
at  n  with  this  cement.  At  first,  tubes  of  unvulcanised,  but 
afterwards  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  were  used  for  the  various 
joints  indicated.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  t  and  u  were  fitted 
with  caoutchouc  tubing,  into  which  pieces  of  solid  glass  rod 
were  fitted  as  stoppers. 

In  1857,  twelve  such  sets  of  apparatus,  and  in  1858  a  larger 
number,  were  employed.  The  whole  were  arranged  side  by  side,  on 
stands  of  brickwork,  in  the  open  air,  and  were  protected  from  rain, 
or  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  by  a  canvas  awning  which 
ooold  be  drawn  over  them,  or  withdrawn,  at  pleasure.  In  1858, 
two  glass  cages,  such  as  were  used  by  M.  G.  Ville,  and  which 
he  kindly  sent  over  to  us,  were  also  employed. 

The  volume  of  washed  air  plissed  through  the  apparatus  daily, 
was,  in  the  earlier  experiments,  that  of  the  vessel  A,  equal  to 
about  two  and  a-half  times  that  of  the  shade  F,  but  in  the  later 
ones  generally  twice  as  much,  or  more. 

The  apparatus  above  described  has  the  following  advantages : — 

1.  When  it  is  once  enclosed,  and  the  mercury  poured  into  the 
groove,  the  j^ant  is  entirely  excluded  from  all  external  sources  of 
combined  nitrogen;  and,  incase  of  its  being  necessary  to  open 
the  vessel,  this  can  be  done  with  great  facility. 

2.  By  means  of  the  tube  n  o,  and  the  bottle  O,  the  water  which 
condenses  within  the  shade  is  quickly  removed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  plant.  The  pan  in  which  the  pot  stands,  with  its  in- 
ward-turned rim,  allows  of  a  store  of  water  being  kept  beneath  the 
plant,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  protected  from  free  evaporation. 
Water  is  very  easily  supplied  by  the  tube  u  v,  and  the  bottle  O 
holds  as  much  as  can  be  condensed  during  several  days  ;  its  con- 
tents are  easily  removed  by  means  of  the  tube  /,  and  returned,  if 
required,  by  the  tube  u  v. 

3.  A  simple  glass  shade  is  more  easily  cleaned  before  com- 
mencing the  experiment,  and  is  less  likely  to  retain  combined 
nitrogen  at  its  termination,  than  a  complicated  metallic  frame- 
work with  panes  of  glass  cemented  into  it ;  whilst  the  presence  of 
oxidisable  metallic  surfaces  is  avoided. 

4.  The  only  <»*ganic  matter  within  the  shade  is  the  thin  coating  of 
cement  bj  which  the  tube  n  o  is  fixed  into  the  hole  n  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lute;  and  analysis  showed,  that  even  if  the  whole  of  th^ 
cement  in  contact  with  the  condensed  water  became  decomposed,  it 
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could  only  yield  a  fraction  of  a  milligramme  of  nitrogen^  whilstj 
experiment  proved  that  it  did  not  suffer  sensible  decomposition 
when  exposed  in  the  open  air  during  a  whole  year. 

5.  During  the  passage  of  the  air^  the  excess  of  pressure  is  upon 
the  inside  of  the  enclosing  vessel^  instead  of^  as  in  the  experiments 
of  others^  upon  the  outside^  and  hence^  any  leakage  would  be  from 
within  outwards^  instead  of  from  without  inwards^  by  which 
extraneous  combined  nitrogen  might  be  introduced ;  and  when 
the  air  is  not  passings  any  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction^  due 
to  changes  of  temperature  and  barometric  condition,  can  never 
exceed  that  required  to  drive  air  inwards  through  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  bulb-apparatus  M. 

6.  The  part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  most  liable  to  leak^  and 
would  be  the  most  damaged  by  pressure,  is  subjected  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  it,  the  only  pressure  exerted  upon  the  glass 
shade  being  the  amount  requisite  to  force  the  air  through  the 
bulb-apparatus  M. 

Lastly  in  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  experiment,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  air  can  be  only  very  immaterially  affected  by  absorption  under 
the  influence  of  the  slightly  increased  pressure  in  the  vessel  A ; 
that  provided  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  were 
absorbed  by  the  water,  this  would  be  of  no  consequence,  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  its  artificial  supply ;  and,  that  although  the 
air  may  take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  water  in  the  vessel  A^ 
it  must  lose  most  or  all  of  it  in  passing  through  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  bottles  B  and  C,  and  over  the  pumice  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  D  D,  and  the  re-dried  air  will  pass  too  rapidly 
through  the  carbonate  of  soda  solution  in  E  for  re-saturation, 
whilst,  as  the  air  will  be  cooler  before  it  enters  the  shade  than 
within  it,  it  will  not  be  then  so  near  its  point  of  saturation. 

The  conditions  of  atmosphere  provided  were  proved  to  be 
adapted  for  healthy  growth,  by  growing  wheat,  barley,  and  beans, 
under  the  adopted  conditions,  but  in  a  good  garden  soil,  when 
luxuriant  vegetation  was  the  result.     (See  fig.  13,  plate  III.) 

The  conditions  of  the  artificial  soils  were  shown  to  be  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  experiments  by  the  fact,  that  plants  grown 
in  such  soils,  and  in  the  artificial  conditions  of  atmosphere,  de- 
veloped luxuriantly  if  only  manured  with  substances  supplying 
combined  nitrogen.     (See  figs.  7-12,  plate  III). 
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Analysis,  ifc. 

At  ihe  termination  of  growth^  the  glass  shade  was  washed  out- 
aide^  qoicksilyer  was  poured  into  the  groove^  to  displace  from  it 
the  condensed  water  not  removable  by  the  arrangement  of  1857, 
or  collected  in  the  bot'tle  O  of  1858^  as  the  case  might  be^  and  the 
shade  was  then  removed.  The  previously  covered  portions  of  the 
tiate  or  stone-ware  lute  were  then  washed  with  pure  distilled  water, 
and  the  washings  added  to  the  condensed  or  drain-water.  In  the 
experiments  of  1858  this  fluid  was  analysed  separately,  but  in 
those  of  1857,  it  was  mixed  and  dried  down  with  the  soil. 

The  pot  with  its  contents,  was  removed  to  a  clean  table  covered 
with  white  paper,  the  plants  measured  in  all  their  parts,  and  then 
cot  off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  the  roots  were  removed,  slightly 
washed  firom  soil  and  their  character  noted.  The  plants  were  then 
put  into  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle,  generally  stem  and  root 
together,  but  sometimes  they  were  put  into  separate  bottles.  In 
the  experiments  of  1857  the  contents  of  the  bottles  were  dried  in 
a  water-bath,  with  a  current  of  air,  previously  washed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  passing  through  the  bottle  and  thence  through  a 
solution  of  a  known  quantity  of  pure  oxalic  acid;  but  as  no 
appreciable  amount  of  ammonia  was  thus  accumtdated,  in  1858  a 
Uttle  oxalic  acid  (in  solution)  was  added  to  the  vegetable  matter, 
and  the  whole  dried  in  the  water-bath  without  the  above  pre* 
cantion. 

When  dry,  the  vegetable  matter  was  cut  small  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  dean  long  scissors  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
and  it  was  afterwards  still  further  reduced  by  grinding  up  in  the 
mortar  when  mixed  with  soda-Lime  for  analysis.  When  duplicate 
analyses  were  made,  the  matter  was  carefully  divided,  so  as  to 
ensure  equal  proportions  of  stem,  fine  leafy  matter,  &c.,  in  each 
half;  so  that,  if  both  analyses  were  successful,  the  results  were 
mutually  confirmatory,  or  if  one  portion  were  lost,  the  other  re- 
presented a  proportional  amount  of  the  whole. 

The  soil  was  removed  from  the  pot  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and 

a  sufficient  amount  of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  added  to  keep  it* 

Bad.     The  mixture  was  then  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  stirring  con- 

stsntiy,  until  most  of  the  water  was  expelled,  more  fully  dried  in 

the  water-bath,   and  then  preserved  in  well-corked  bottles  for 
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analysis.  The  pots  were  pounded  up;  those  of  1857  being  pre- 
served and  analysed  separately^  and  those  of  1858  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  it  was  dried  with  oxalic  acid.  The  pieces  of  flint  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  were  also  pounded  and  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

For  analysis^  150  to  200  grammes  of  the  soil,  pot,  or  mixture, 
were  mixed  with  about  half  the  volume  of  soda-lime,  the  whole 
put  into  a  large  oombustion-tube,  some  soda-lime  put  in  advance  of 
the  mixture,  and  then  asbestos,  as  usual.  The  combustions  were 
made  in  charcoal  furnaces,  and  the  ammonia  collected  in  titrated 
sulphuric  acid  (see  p.  141).  When  very  small  quantities  of  nitrogen 
were  evolved,  the  ammonia  firom  two  or  three  tubes  of  substance 
was  sometimes  collected  in  the  same  quantity  of  acid,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  error  of  titration.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  better 
to  use  very  small  quantities  of  acid,  and  to  estimate  the  product  of 
each  combustion  separately ;  for,  by  the  former  method,  if  any 
accident  occurred  in  the  second  or  third  combustion,  it  involved 

the  loss  of  the  determination  of  the  products  previously  col- 
lected. 

Preparation  of  the  Titrated  Solutions. — A  weighed  quantity  of 
pure,  dry,  carbonate  of  soda  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  water 
added  to  a  given  volume.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  strength  of 
some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was  tested  against  a  given  volume  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  solution ;  and  from  the  data  obtained,  by 
further  dilution  a  large  quantity  of  acid  was  made  of  about  the 
strength  desired.  The  exact  value  of  this  acid  was  then  as- 
certained. To  accomplish  this,  a  given  volume  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  solution  was  put  into  a  beaker,  a  little  litmus  added,  and  the 
mixture  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Tlie  acid  was  then  allowed  to 
flow  firom  a  burette  until  a  wine-red  colour  (indicating  the  presenee 
of  bicarbonate  with  carbonic  acid  in  solution)  was  produced.  On 
boiling,  the  blue  colour  is  restored ;  acid  is  added  until  red ;  the 
boiling  is  repeated  until  the  blue  returns ;  acid  again  added,  and 
so  on,  until  the  solution  remains  red  on  the  addition  of  the  last 
drop.  The  point  at  whidi  the  permanent  change  takes  place  in  the 
first  trial  being  known,  the  experiment  is  easily  repeated  so  as  to 
ensure  great  accuracy. 

'  Thus,  60  septems  of  carbonate  of  soda  solution,  of  which  1,000 
septems  contained  6*652  grammes  of  the  salt,  required,  for  neutrali- 
zation, in  six  di£ferent  trials— 58*3,  58*2,  58*8,  58*3,  58*2,  58*2 ; 
mean  58*25  septems.     Hence — 
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fr652  50  N  6-662  50  14         ^^^^m^a  xt 

*^     X  X   c a      '^       X  .  X    _L.  XB  0*001508  irruiuiie  N. 

10O6        58-26        KaO.GO,         1000        58-25        62-08       "  ""^*'"<»  »««"«-"• 

The-  mean  of  six  ^Lperimenta  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  of  anoth»  strength  gaTe,  in  the  same  waj,  0'0016(X)8 
gramme  nitrogen.  The  mean,  or  0*001604  gramme,  was  there- 
fore adopted  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  1 
sqitem  of  the  titrated  acid. 

As  the  alkali,  to  test  against  this  standard  add,  a  solution  of 
mgar-lime  was  first  ^nployed,  but  being  found  liable  to  constant 
change,  due  doubtless  to  fermentation,  a  soluticm  of  caustic  soda 
was  had  recourse  to.  The  burette  was  of  small  enough  diameter 
to  allow  of  one-tenth  of  a  septem  being  read  off  on  it,  and  the 
alkali-solation  was  so  dilute  that  it  required  about  8  septems  of  it 
to  neutralise  1  septem  of  the  acid.  Hence,  1  septem  of  the 
alkali-solution  corresponded  to  only  about  half  a  milligramme  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  probable  error  of  reading  would  therefore  be 
only  about  one-twentieth  of  a  milligramme— an  amount  much  less 
than  would  be  admissible  as  error  of  analysis.  In  the  case  of  the 
sngar-lime  aolution  it  was  found  necessary  to  test  its  strength 
against  that  of  the  add  every  day  that  it  was  employed.  But  the 
soda-solution,  if  properly  prepared,  and  well  preserved,  remained 
fixr  months  unchanged. 

Amount  and  measurement  of  the  Titrated  Acid  used  in  Nitrogen 
Ikterminations. — It  was  desirable  that  ai  least  8  times  as  much 
add  should  be  used  as  would  be  neutralised  by  the  ammonia 
formed.  The  add  bdng  more  concentrated  than  the  alkali,  it 
required  a  more  exact  method  of  measurement ;  and  pipettes,  of 
which  the  diameter  at  the  point  of  reading  off  was  comparatively 
small,  were  therefore  employed;  in  the  construction  of  which, 
care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  same  relation  of  the  diameter  of 
the  neck  at  the  point  of  reading  to  the  entire  volume  in  instru- 
ments of  different  sizes — ^a  condition  seldom  observed  by  makers 
of  pipettes.  When  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  involved  in  an 
analysis  waa  very  small  (as  is  the  case  of  the  soils  and  pots  in  the 
experiments  without  nitrogenous  manure),  only  about  6  septems 
of  the  titrated  acid,  measured  in  a  small  pipette  with  a  very 
narrow  neck  were  used,  the  exact  volume  of  which  was  of  no 
consequence,  it  being  only  essential  to  ascertain  its  exact  value 
expressed  in  septems  of  the  titrated  alkali-solution.  When  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  involved  was  larger,  as,  for  example,  when 
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grains  were  to  be  analysed^  sufficient  accuracy  was  attained  wben 
the  substance  experimented  upon  contained  5  to  8  milligramiiies, 
or  more^  of  nitrogen. 

Cambustion^tiibeSg  Bulbs,  SfC. — The  tubes  used  in  the  determina- 
tions of  nitrogen  in  the  soils^  pots^  &c.,  were  about  8  feet  long 
and  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  bulb-apparatus^  was  capable  of 
holding  two  and  a-half  to  three  times  as  much  fluid  as  that  usually 
employed ;  but  the  central  and  lowest  bulb^  and  particularly  its 
tubular  connexions  with  the  other  bulbs^  were  very  small^  so  that 
a  small  quantity  of  liquid  could  close  the  passage.  This  arrange* 
ment  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  acid  frequently 
used^  and  the  large  amount  of  water  driven  off  in  the  combustion 
from  the  lai^e  quantities  of  soil  and  soda-lime.  For  the  com* 
bustion  of  the  experimentally  grown  plants^  smaller  tubes  were 
employed;  and  for  the  seeds^  &c.,  ordinary  combustion-tubing 
was  used. 

Soda-lime. — ^Before  use^  the  soda-lime  was  ignited  with  2  per 
cent,  of  pure  sugar^  in  order  to  ensure  its  freedom  from  ammonia 
yielding  matter.  It  was  then  slaked  with  pure  distilled  water^ 
dried^  and  kept  in  well-corked  bottles. 

Accuracy  of  the  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Nitrogen  by 
Combustion  with  Soda-lime,  8fc» — In  order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy 
of  the  method^  some  experiments  were  made  upon  the  determination 
of  small  and  known  quantities  of  nitrogen^  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  soil  previously  freed  from  combined  nitrogen  as 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soils  for  the  plant-experiments.  The 
nitrogenous  substance  taken  was  the  powdered  crystals  of  purified 
quadroxalate  of  ammonia — 


^^r'}  0.(0,03)4  +  7H0. 


H 


The  results  were — 

Experiment  1. — 50  grammes  of  prepared  soil^  mixed  with 
quadroxalate^  containing  by  calculation  0*0024  gramme  nitrogen, 
gave  on  burning  with  soda-lime,  and  determining  as  above  0*0027 
gramme. 

Experiment  2. — 100  grammes  of  soil,  mixed  with  quadroxalate, 
equal  by  calculation  to  0*0035  gramme  nitrogen,  gave  on  combus- 
tion 0*0037  gramme. 

The  error  of  analysis  was,  therefore,  three-tenths  of  a  milli- 
gramme of  nitrogen  with  the  50  grammes,  and  two-tenths  with 
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the  100  grammes  of  soil.  These  results  were  obtained  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  inquiry,  with  comparatively  large  quantities 
of  the  titrated  add,  and  before  experience  had  suggested  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  errors  of  determination  to 
the  minimum.  They  may  hence  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
mazimnm  errors  of  analysis,  but  they  are  less  than  would  affect 
the  bearing  of  the  results  in  the  investigation  on  the  question  of 
asBimilation. 

QtuiUiaiive  Examination  far  Nitric  Add. — The  indigo  test,  as 
recently  refined  by  Boussingauit,*  and  the  protosulphate-of- 
iroa  test,  were  both  employed.  When  nitric  acid  was  sought  for 
and  not  found,  the  negative  result  was,  if  practicable,  always  con- 
trcdied  by  the  addition  to  some  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tiovi  of  a  quantity  of  nitric  add  (in  the  form  of  nitrate)  less 
than  could  affect  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
cf  its  presence  or  absence  in  the  substance  in  question ;  and, 
in  all  such  cases,  the  re-examination  showed  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid. 

The  method  of  Boussingault  was  much  more  delicate  than 
the  protosulphate-of-iron  test ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
was  much  less  liable  to  give  deceptive  indications,  dependent  on 
other  circumstances  than  the  presence  of  nitric  acid.  In  using 
the  protosulphate  test,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  substance  under 
examination  (after  destroying  any  organic  matter  by  boiliag  with 
permanganate  of  potassa,  &c.),  was  evaporated  to  a  small  volume 
with  excess  of  fixed  alkali,  then  transferred  to  a  test-tube,  and 
farther  evaporated  till  only  a  few  drops  remained.  A  considerable 
excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  was  then  added,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  a  concentrated  solution  of  protosulphate- 
of-iron  was  carefully  poured,  without  agitation,  by  means  of  a 
small  pipette  with  a  mouth  of  almost  capillary  fineness.  The 
characteristic  tinge  indicated  the  presence  of  nitric  add. 


Conditions  ofEaperimeni  requiring  Collateral  Investigation, 

Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  consider: — 1.  The  possible 
influence  of  ozone  in  promoting  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds firom  free  nitrogen,  either  within  or  in  connexion  with  the 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Phjs^  vol.  zItui  (1856),  p.  153  ot  aeq. 
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plant,  or  within  the  soil^  either  directlji  or  in  connexion  with  the 
organic  matter  of  the  plant.  2.  Whether  or  not  there  be  an  eyo- 
lution  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  oif;anic 
matter.  8.  Whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments, 
there  would  be  likely  to  be  a  formation  of  nitrogenous  compounds, 
by  the  mutual  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  decom- 
posing organic  matter)  and  free  nitrogen. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  ozone  may  be  supposed  to  occur 
within  the  cells  and  intercellular  passages  of  the  plants  either  in 
the  gaseous  state  or  in  solution,  or  it  may  be  simply  around  the 
plant  without  existing  in  its  structures.  It  may  be  a  product  of 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  virtue  of  which  carbonic  acid  is 
decomposed  and  oxygen  evolved,  or  it  may  result  from  other  actions 
to  which  reference  will  presently  be  made. 

To  ascertain  experimentally,  if  possible,  whether  ozone  were 
present  within  the  cells  or  intercelltdar  passages,  the  gases  ob- 
tained by  exhausting  plants  placed  in  water  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  were  examined,  but  no  ozone  was  detected.  Other  experi- 
ments were  also  made,  in  which  about  an  ounce  respectively  of 
green  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  clover,  were  placed  in  500 
cub.  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  water,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  sun- 
light, but  though  from  100-200  cub.  cent,  of  gas  were  obtained, 
which  contained  sufficient  oxygen  to  inflame  a  glowing  taper,  test- 
paper  placed  in  it  did  not  indicate  a  trace  of  ozone.  Granting, 
however,  that  ozone  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  plant,  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  such  conditions  would  be  favourable  to  its 
oxidating  free  nitrogen ;  an  action  which  will  obviously  be  depend- 
ent on  the  intensity  of  the  reducing  power  of  other  substances 
present.  The  investigations  of  Schonbein  and  others  appear  to 
show  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid  may  be  formed 
by  the  mutual  action  of  ozone  and  free  nitrogen ;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  these  circumstances  are  presented  in  the  cells  and  in- 
tercellular passages  of  growing  plants,  a  point  which  we  have 
sought  to  study  by  the  examination  of  the  gases  they  contain 
under  various  circumstances. 

.  Plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  were  put  into  a  flask  fiUed  with  water 
which  had  been  freed  from  air  by  boiling ;  a  cork,  through  which 
a  bent  glass  tube  was  passed,  was  then  pressed  into  the  flask, 
filling  the  tube  with  the  displaced  water.    The  flask  was  then 
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placed  oyer  a  lamp^  the  water  boiled^  and  the  expelled  water  and 
gas  collected  over  mercury^  the  boiling  being  continued  until  the 
vapour  produced  expelled  most  of  the  water  collected  over  the 
mercury.  The  gas  so  obtained^  in  numerous  experiments,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid>  without  any  oxygen ; 
from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  reducing  power  of  the  carbon 
compounds  in  the  vegetable  cells,  was  sufficient,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  consume  all  the  oxygen  (or  ozone)  that  might  be 
present.  But  the  high  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  was 
conducted,  must  have  tended  very  much  to  increase  this  action. 

In  all  subsequent  experiments  a  different  plan  of  operation  was 
adopted.  The  plants  were  put  into  a  tall  glass  vessel,  14  inches 
high,  and  1*75  inch  in  diameter  (fig.  7,  plate  I),  the  mouth  of 
which  was  fitted  with  a  long  cork,  previously  well-boiled  in  bees'- 
wax,  through  which  two  glass  tubes,  a  and  b,  are  inserted.  The 
vessel  being  filled  with  water  previously  well-boiled  and  cooled 
without  access  of  air,  the  plant  is  put  in  and  well-shaken  to  remove 
adherent  air-bubbles.  The  cork  is  then  forced  in,  taking  care 
that  both  the  tubes  become  filled  with  water,  and  that  no  air 
remain  in  the  vessel  As  a  further  security  for  tightness,  a  piece 
of  thick  caoutchouc  tubing  may  be  drawn  over  the  neck  of  the 
vessel,  projecting  upwards  a  little  above  the  cork,  and  the  cup 
thus  formed,  partly  filled  with  melted  wax,  forming  a  layer  over 
the  cork  and  its  joints.  A  funnel  is  then  attached  to  the  tube 
b,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  which  can  be  closed  by  a 
strong  pinch-cock.  Water  being  admitted  through  the  funnel 
into  the  tube  b,  the  tube  a  becomes  filled,  and  it  is  then  brought 
into  connexion,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  and  caoutchouc  joint 
fitted  with  a  pinch-cock,  with  a  vessel  filled  with  quicksilver.  The 
connexion  being  opened,  the  quicksilver  is  allowed  to  flow  from 
the  vessel  by  meanis  of  a  long  tube,  of  more  than  barometric 
ength,  fitted  into  the  lower  part  of  it,  thus  forming  a  Torricellian 
vacuum  in  the  mercury  vessel.  The  gas  from  the  plant  passes 
over  into  the  vacuum,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement  is  collected  in 
an  eudiometer  tube  for  examination. 

The  following  table  (VIII)  shows  the  amount  and  composition  of 
the  gas  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described,  from  different 
plants,  in  the  shade : — 
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Table  VIII. 


Date. 


Description. 


Total 
gas  col- 
lected; 
cub. 
cents. 


Per  cent. 


Nitrogen. 


Oxygen. 


Carbonic 
adcL 


Ozygea 

and 

carbonic 

acid. 


Wheat;  1858. 

67-0 

77-72 

2-28 

20  00 

55-8 

77  94 

5  06 

17  00 

57  0 

78-60 

1-75 

19-65 

55-7 

77-88 

8  23 

19  39 

65-7 

82-50 

0-30 

17-20 

June  16. 
June  17. 
June  16 . 
June  16 . 
June  16 . 


Whole 
Whole 
Whole 
Whole 
Whole 


plant, 

plant 

plant 

plant 

plant 


22-28 
22  06 
21-40 
22-62 
17-50 


Barley;  1857. 

8-6 
20-9 

85-12 
81-48 

3-93 
1-97 

10-95 
16-55 

June  24. 
June  24 . 


Whole  plant 
Whole  plant 


14-88 
18*52 


Beans;  1858. 


June  17. 
June  17. 
June  17. 
June  17 . 


/  Whole  plants  coming 
into  flower 
Whole  plants  coming 
into  flower 
/  Whole  plants  coming 
\         into  flower 
f  Whole  plants  coming 
\         into  flower 


54-8 
41-5 
52-5 
50-4 


79  74 
86-74 
80*88 
84*83 


5-16 
4-10 
4-38 
4-86 


15-10 

9-16 

15-24 

11-81 


20*26 
13-26 
19-62 
15-67 


Clover;  1857. 


Aug.  10. 
Aug.  10. 
Aug.  11 . 
Aug.  11. 


Heads    

Stems  and  leaves 

Heads    

Stems  and  leaves 


47*7 
59-8 
91-0 
42-3 


85-61 
83-23 
87-15 
78-82 


6-00 
2*83 
1-89 
1-81 


8-39 
14-44 
10-96 
20-87 


14-89 
16-77 
12-85 
21-68 


These  results  show  that  the  reducing  power  of  certain  of  the 
carbon  compounds  of  the  plant  was  sufficient  to  convert  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  (or  ozone)  present,  into  carbonic  acidj 
when  in  the  shade. 

Over  100  exhaustions  were  made,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
last  experiments,  with  the  exception  that  the  plants  were  exposed, 
during  the  whole  process,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Table  IX 
exhibits  a  few  of  the  results  obtained : — 
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Tabu  IX 


How  maaiured,  ftc 


Total 
gM  col- 
lected; 

cab. 
centfl. 


Per  cent. 


Nitrogen. 


Oxygen. 


Carbonic 
acid. 


Oxygen 

and 
carbonic 

acid. 


Wheat  (whole  plants) ;  1858. 


June  23. 
JuieSS. 
JmeSO. 

jBoe22. 
Jose  23. 
Juietf. 


Unmannred 

Unmanured  -. 

TTnmannred 

/  JCineral  and  anuno> 
zuacal  manure 
IGneral  and  ammo- 

niaeal  manure 
Mineral  and  ammo* 
\      niacalmannze 


78*65 
77-01 
72-79 

78-76 

78-15 
78-76 


21  17 
21-26 
20-86 

21-29 
15-44 
19  09 


5-18 
1-78 
6-85 

4-95 
6-41 
2  15 


26-85 
22-99 
27-21 

26-24 
21-85 
21 -24 


Oraas  (whole  plants;  second  crop);  1857. 


log.  15. 
Aug.  15. 

Aug.  16. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  18. 
Aag.  18. 


IGneral  and  aauno-1 

niacal  manure      j 
Mineral  and  ammo-1 

niacal  manure       j 
Mineral  and  ammo-1 

niacal  manure       j 
Mineral  and  ammo- 

niacal  manure 
Mineral  and  ammo-1 

niacal  mannre  j 
/Mineral  and  ammo-1 
1      niacal  manure      j 


} 


89-0 
47-8 
41-6 
89-9 
86-8 
42-8 


82*10 
77-08 
76-56 
75*07 
79-88 
80-28 


16*19 
15*85 
21-46 
28-89 
15-19 
15-97 


1-71 
7-57 
1-98 
1-54 
4-98 
8-80 


17*90 
22-92 
23*44 
24*98 
20*12 
19-77 


Beans;  1858. 


%  12 . 
%lf. 
%15. 

Wyl5. 


fMlneral  mannre;  al-1 

I       most  podding       j 

Farm-yard    manure ;  1 

almost  podding 

Unmanur^ ;  almost 

podding 

{Miueru  and  smmo- 
niacal  manure ;  al- 
most podding .... 


44*3 
45-8 
25-9 

80*9 


10  61  I  28 '89 
16*60   26-86 


1-54 


8*74 


I 


17-87 


29*45 


The  general  accordance  in  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  through- 
out this  aeries,  together  with  their  general  approximation  to  the 
«w>nnte  observed  in  the  preceding  series,  and  the  consequent 
amilarity  in  the  range  of  the  sums  of  the  two  remaining  gases — • 
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carbonic  acid  and  oxygen — point  to  the  character  of  the  change 
by  virtue  of  which  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  diminished, 
and  that  of  oxygen  increased.  The  variations  are,  nevertheless, 
somewhat  considerable;  nor  do  yrj  feel  confidence  in  referring 
them  to  any  other  than  accidental  causes.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  carbonic  acid  shown  to  exist  in  the  plants 
in  the  shade  yields  the  oxygen  evolved  in  the  sunlight. 

The  results  which  follow  will  show  the  influence  of  the  time  of 
action  of  the  sunlight  on  the  plant,  upon  the  relative  proportions 
of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen. 

Duplicate  quantities  of  plant  were  operated  upon,  both  being 
prepared  in  the  shade;  the  vessels  were  then  excluded  from  the 
light  by  means  of  a  thick  paper  covering ;  and,  in  this  condition, 
each  was  attached  to  a  Torricellian  exhauster  (the  apparatus  above 
described).  The  covering  being  then  removed  from  one  of  the 
vessels,  exposing  it  and  its  contents  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  son, 
and  the  other  remaining  covered,  the  exhaustion  of  both  was 
then  commenced  immediately,  and  the  action  continued  for  half- 
an-hour.    The  following  results  were  obtained  in  this  manner :— ^ 


Tabls  X. 


Descrip- 
tion of 
plsnt. 

Conditiona 

during 
exh^pstion. 

Total 
collected. 

Per  Cent 

Date. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic 
acid. 

Oxygen 
and 

carbonic 
acid. 

(1868) 

July  22. 
July  28. 

» 

Ju^28. 
Joly  28. 

Beans. 
Gate. 
Oats. 
Oats. 
Oats. 

r  In  dark    .. 
i  In  sunlight 

r  In  dark    . . 
\  In  sunlight 

r  In  dark    . . 
\  In  sunlight 

r  In  dark  . . 
\  In  sunlight 

rindark  .. 
1  In  sunlight 

cub.  cents. 
26-7 
86-4 

28  8 
26*9 

26-4 
22-7 

27-4 
29-2 

31-4 
21-7 

66-98 
69-78 

81-68 
70-27 

78-11 
72  26 

68-25 
67-47 

77-89 
76-50 

1 

2-88 
8*24 

8-58 
18-18 

8*88 
16-74 

5  11 
19-86 

6  69 
16-69 

80-74 
21-98 

14-84 
16*60 

18-56 
11-01 

26-64 
12-67 

15-92 
6-91 

88-07 
80  22 

18-87 
29-78 

26-89 
27-75 

81-76 
82  58 

22-61 
28-60 

The  results  clearly  indicate  the  ready  transformation,  in  sunlight, 
of  carbonic  acid  into  a  solid  carbon-compound  and  free  oxygen ; 
and  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  under  con- 
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lidention,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  powerftil  reducing  action 
exerted  upon  the  carhonie  acid  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  experiments  next  cited  were  arranged  to  show  whether  the 
reduction  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  more  probably  due  to  the  action 
of  the  sunlight  at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  gas  through 
the  walls  of  the  cell,  or  whether  the  oxygen  were  liberated  within 
the  growing  cell.  Duplicate  portions  of  plant  were  prepared 
exactly  as  in  the  experiments  last  referred  to,  and  both  were  kept 
in  the  dark  for  some  time  before  commencing  the  exhaustion; 
then,  one  being  still  covered,  and  the  other  exposed  to  sunlight, 
both  were  submitted  to  exhaustion  for  four  or  five  minutes  only, 
increased  quantity  of  plant  being  operated  upon  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  gas  during  this  short  period.  Table  XI  gives  the  results 
90  obtained : — 


Table  XI. 


Descrip- 
tion of 
plants. 

Conditions 

during 
exhaustion. 

Total 
collected. 

Per  Cent. 

Sate. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Oxygen. 

Carbonic 
acid. 

Oxygen 

and 
carbonio 

acid. 

Jntj90. 
J0I78O. 
Jiilj81. 

Oata. 
Oats. 
Oata. 
Oata. 

rindark   .. 
tin  sunlight 

rindark   .. 
\  In  sunlight 

rindark   .. 
\  In  sunlight 

rindark   .. 
I  In  sunlight 

cub.  cents. 
41-7 
42-5 

55-7 
48-8 

87-9 
88-6 

84-4 
41-8 

72-42 
72-28 

71-46 
69-98 

88  11 
77-14 

78-49 
75-84 

8  6 

4-71 

8*28 
8-28 

9-09 

7-27 

7-89 

28-98 
28  06 

26-81 
26-79 

10  08 
18-77 

14-24 
16-27 

27-58 
27-77 

28-54 
80  02 

16-89 
22-86 

21-51 
24  16 

It  would  appear  that  carbonic  acid  can  pass  through  the  cell- 
wall  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  without  suffering  decomposi- 
tion,  and  hence  that  the  oxygen  yielded  by  a  plant  which  has 
been  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  existed 
as  such  in  the  cell  before  the  exhaustion.  The  slight  preponderance 
of  oxygen  in  the  gas  exhausted  in  sunlight  was  doubtless  due  to 
its  action  upon  the  carbonic  add  within  the  cell  during  the  short 
period  of  the  operation,  just  aa  when  the  plant  is  subjected  to 
ordinur  atmosplieric  pressure. 
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In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  influence  of  sunlight 
before  the  exhaustion^  experiments  were  made  in  which  duplicate 
quantities  of  plant  were  each  covered  for  some  time^  the  paper  was 
then  removed  from  onCj  and  then^  after  an  interval  of  from  20  to 
30  minutes^  the  exhaustion  of  both  was  commenced^  and  continued 
for  10, 15^  or  20  minutes.    The  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Tabub  XII, 


Date. 


July  81 . . 
Augost  2. 
August  2. 
August  2. 
August  8. 
August  8 . 
August  8. 


Descrip- 
tion oif 
plant 


Conditions 
before  and 

daring 
exhaustion. 


Oats. 
Oats. 
Oats. 
Oats. 
Oats. 
Oats. 
Oats. 


{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


In  dark    . . 
In  sunlight 

In  dark   . . 
In  sunlight 

In  dark   . . 
In  sunlight 

In  dark   .. 
In  sunlight 

Indari^    .. 
In  sunlight 

In  dark    . . 
In  sunlight 


Total 

gas 

collected. 


In  dark 
In  sunlight 


cub.  oenti. 
24  0 
84-5 

18-8 
89-2 

80-7 
26  6 

17  0 
28*6 

29-8 
82*1 

11-6 
28  1 

17  0 
19-7 


Percent. 


Nitro- 
gen. 


J 


77-08 
68-69 

68-28 
67-86 

76-87 
69-43 

79-41 
76  22 

81-88 
66-86 

65-62 
70-56 

80  00 
78-10 


Oxygen. 


8-76 
24-98 

10-21 
25-25 

8-14 
27  17 

7-65 
18-58 

6-88 
80-58 

6-90 
20-85 

5-88 
22-88 


Carbonic 
acid. 


19-17 
6-88 

21-51 
6-89 

14-99 
8-40 

12-94 
5-25 

11-74 
8-11 

27-58 
9-09 

14  12 
4-57 


Oxygen 

and 
carbooie 

acid. 


22-92 
81-81 

81-72 
82-14 

28-18 

80-67 

20-59 
23-78 

18-12 
88-64 

84-43 
29-44 

20  00 
26*90 


The  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  in  Table  XI,  together 
with  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
removed,  the  gas  was  evolved  from  all  parts  of  the  leaf,  and  not 
from  the  surrounding  water,  shows  that  the  oxygen  must  have 
been  liberated  and  retained  within  the  cells  until  the  instant  of 
exhaustion. 

The  results  of  this  part  of  the  enquiry  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  follow : — 

1 .  Carbonic  acid,  within  growing  vegetable  cells  and  intercellu- 
lar passages,  suffers  decomposition  very  rapidly  on  the  penetration 
of  the  sun's  rays,  oxygen  being  liberated,  and  remaining  within 
the  plant,  or  being  evolved  from  it. 
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2.  living  T^etable  cells,  in  the  dark,  or  not  penetrated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  consome  oxygen  very  rapidly,  carbonic  acid 
being  formed. 

3«  Hence,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  must  vaiy  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  cell,  and  to  the  external  conditions  of 
light;  and  it  will  oscillate  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing 
force  of  carbon-matter  (forming  carbonic  acid)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  sun's  rays  (liberating  oxygen  and  forming  carbon- 
oompounds  containing  less  oxygen  than  carbonic  acid)  on  the 
other.  Both  actions  may  go  on  simultaneously,  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  cell;  and,  acc(»rding  to  the  laws  in  conformity  with 
which  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  their  passage  through  tissues, 
take  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  outer  cells  would  be  continually 
penetrating  to  the  deeper  cells,  and  there  oxidising  carbon-matter, 
whilst  carbonic  acid  would  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  be 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  in  the  outer  cells ; 
and  the  once  outer  cells,  as  they  become  more  deeply  buried,  may 
gradually  pass  firom  the  state  in  which  the  sunlight  is  the  more 
powerful,  to  that  in  which  the  carbon-matter  is  the  more  powerful 
reducing  agent — from  the  state  in  which  there  is  a  flow  of  carbonic 
acid  to  them,  and  of  oxygen  firom  them,  to  that  in  which  the  re- 
Terse  action  takes  place.  Thus,  oxidised  products — ^acids,  saccha- 
rine matter,  &;c. — may  be  formed  in  the  deeper  cells,  and  in  the 
oater  cells  more  highly  carbonised  substances,  which,  in  their 
torn,  become  oxidised  when  buried  deeper. 

4.  The  great  reducing  power  operating  in  those  parts  of  the 
plant  where  ozone  is  most  likely,  if  at  all,  to  be  evolved,  seems 
xinfaToorable  to  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen ;  that  is,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  carbon-matter  is  not  oxidised,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  carbonic  add  is  reduced,  and,  when  beyond  the  in- 
floenee  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  cells  seem  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  the  more  easily  oxidised  carbon-matter,  should  free 
oxygen,  or  ozone,  be  present.  Further,  on  the  assumption  that 
nitrates  are  available  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants,*  if  it  were 
admitted  that  nitrogen  was  oxidated  within  the  plant,  it  must  be 
supposed  (as  in  the  case  of  carbon)  that  there  are  conditions 
under  which  an  oxygen-compound  of  nitrogen  may  be  reduced 

0  la  reference  to  this  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bereral  Bpecimens  of  green 
yj^  and  gnBB,  which  had  been  liberaUy  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda,  were 
enmined  for  nitric  acid,  but  no  trace  of  it  was  found  in  them. 
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within  the  organism,  and  that  there  are  others  in  which  the 
reverse  action,  namely,  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen,  can  take 
place. 

5.  Bearing  upon  the  questions  under  consideration,  but  illus- 
trated by  experiinents  to  be  referred  to  further  on,  it  may  be 
stated^  that  so  great  is  the  reducing  power  of  certain  carbon* 
compounds  of  vegetable  matter,  that  when  the  growing  process 
has  ceased,  and  all  the  free  oxygen  in  the  cells  has  been  consumed, 
water  is  decomposed,  and  hydrogen  evolved ;  but,  as  the  action 
does  not  continue  long,  it  would  appear  either  that  the  cell-matter 
loses  its  reducing  power  after  being  slightly  oxidized,  or,  more 
probably,  that  the  cell  provides  a  certain  amount  of  matter  more 
easily  oxidized  than  the  remainder. 

The  suggestion  arises,  whether  ozone  may  not  be  formed  under 
the  influence  of  the  powerful  reducing  action  of  the  carbon-com- 
pounds of  the  cell  on  the  oxygen  eliminated  from  carbonic  acid 
in  sunlight,  rather  than  under  the  direct  action  of  the  sunlight 
itself — that  is,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily obtained  by  allowing  oxygen  to  come  into  incomplete  or 
only  instantaneous  contact  with  phosphorus  ?  Certain  carbon- 
compounds  of  the  vegetable  cell  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen 
in  the  dark,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  affinities  (due  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  to  the  depth  of  the  cell)  would  afford  conditions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  under  which  ozone  is  produced  in  the 
presence  of  phosphorus.  But,  even  were  the  action  as  here 
supposed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  ozone  would  not  be 
at  once  destroyed  in  contact  with  the  carbon-matter  present.  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  ozone  said  to  be  observed  in 
the  vicinity  of  vegetation,  is  due  to  the  intense  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  upon  minute  quantities  of  volatile  hydro-carbons 
emitted  by  the  plants,  than  to  any  action  within  the  cells ;  and  it 
is  in  favour  of  this  view,  that  ozone  has  been  observed  most 
readily  in  the  vicinity  of  such  plants  as  emit  freely  essential  oils. 

If  ozone  be  found  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the  growing 
plant,  it  might  be  supposed  to  act  in  an  indirect,  if  not  in  a  direct 
manner,  as  a  source  of  combined  nitrogen  in  experiments  on  the 
question  of  the  assimilation  of  fi^e  nitrogen  by  plants — (1)  by 
oxidating  the  nitrogen  dissolved  in  the  water  within  the  apparatus, 
(2)  by  forming  nitrates  in  contact  with  the  moist,  porous,  and 
alkaline  soil,  (3)  by  oxidating  the  free  nitrogen  in  the  cells  of  the 
older  roots  or  that  evolved  in  their  decomposition. 
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With  a  yiew  to  the  points  above  suggested^  experiments  were 
made  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  ozonous  air  upon  organic  matter^ 
snd  on  certain  porous  and  alkaline  bodies^  under  various  drcum- 
etanoea.    For  the  generation  of  the  ozonous  atmosphere^  three  glass 
carboys^  each  of  about  40  litres  capacity,  were  fitted  with  stone- 
ware stoppers,  through  which  glass  tubes  passed,  connecting  the 
three  together,    the  joints  being    made  with   calcined  gypsum 
cement.   The  bottom  of  each  vessel  was  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  firom  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  so  that,  on  pieces  of 
phosphorus  being  dropped  in,  they  were  partly  covered  by  the 
fluid.    Another  tube,  which  could  be  opened  or  dosed  at  pleasure, 
was  fixed  through  each  stopper  for  the  supply  of  water  and  fresh 
phosphorus,  as  needed.    A  gasometer,  of  2  cub.  feet  capacity, 
was  connected  by  a  glass  tube  with  the  first  of  the  three  vessels, 
by  which  means  air  could  be  forced  through  them  in  a  continuous 
stream.  The  air,  on  passing  out,  was  led  first  through  a  wash- bottle, 
and  then  into  a  glass  vessel,  from  which,  by  means  of  eleven  glass 
tubes  passing  from  it,  it  was  distributed  into  as  many  bottles,  con- 
taining, respectively,  the  substances  to  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  ozone,  each  bottle  being  fitted  with  an  exit  tube,  in  which 
were  firagments  of  pumice,  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid.    The 
fidlowing  were  the  substances  or  mixtures  operated  upon : — 

(1)  ^Ib.  of  ignited  soil,  moistened  with  100  cub.  centims.  water; 
this  being  just  sufficient,  to  make  it  slightly  coherent. 

(2)  fib.  of  ignited  soil,  300  cub.  centims.  water,  2*5  ounces 
boiled  starch,  and  2'5  ounces  dry  starch. 

(3)  ^Ib.  of  ignited  soil,  200  cub.  centims.  water,  and  2*6  ounces 
sawdust. 

(4)  2'5  ounces  sawdust,  and  100  cub.  centims.  water. 

(5)  -^Ib.  of  ignited  soil,  200  cub.  centims.  water,  and  2*5  ounces 
bean-meaL 

(6)  fib.  of  ignited  soil,  150  cub.  centims.  water,  and  2*5  ounces 
bean-meal. 

(7)  2*5  ounces  bean-meal,  and  50  cub.  centims.  water. 

(8)  lib.  garden  soil. 

(9)  fib.  of  slaked  lime,  and  2*5  ounces  bean-meal,  made  slightly 
pasty  with  water. 

(10)  fib  of   slaked  lime,  some  starch,   and  sawdust,  made 
alightly  pasty  with  water. 

(IJj  2'5  ounces  of  boiled  starch,  2'5  ounces  fresh  starch,  and 
cab*  oeiitims»  water. 
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All  the  bottles  stood  before  a  window  where  tbe  sun  sbone 
directly  upon  them  most  of  the  day^  as  it  did  also  for  some  hoars 
on  the  balloons.  The  experiment  commenced  in  April,  and  con- 
tinned  through  the  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn,  and  the 
thermometer  in  the  room  frequently  stood  at  25^  to  29^  C. 
About  9  o'clock  every  morning,  and  once  or  twice  more  during 
the  day,  the  cylinder  of  the  gasometer  was  raised,  and  by  its 
gradual  depression  a  slow  current  of  air  was  passed  through  the 
apparatus  during  about  two  hours.  The  amount  of  ozone  passed 
was  so  great,  that  vulcanised  caoutchouc  tubing,  first  used  for  the 
joint  with  the  tube  of  the  wash-bottle,  was  cut  o£P  by  the  passage 
of  a  few  gasometerfuls  of  air;  and  the  joint  was  then  made  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  larger  glass  tubing  passed  over  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  tubes  to  be  connected,  and  closed  at  the  ends  with 
rings  of  cork  well  fitted  upon  the  smaller  tubes.  Every  three  or 
four  days  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  was  dropped  iuto  each 
balloon. 

Until  the  beginning  of  July  the  wash-bottle  was  filled  with 
large  lumps  of  pumice,  and  about  half  full  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
potass,  which,  by  the  rapid  bubbling  of  the  ozonous  air  through 
it,  kept  the  pumice  moist.  An  examination  of  this  liquid,  with 
the  washings  of  the  pumice,  failed  to  show  any  trace  of  nitric 
acid.  From  the  beginning  of  July,  the  alkaline  wash  was  replaced 
by  pure  water,  and,  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  these 
washings  also  gave  no  indication  of  nitric  acid. 

At  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  a  portion  of  each  sub* 
stance  or  mixture  was  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  extract 
concentrated  by  boiling,  after  the  addition  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  to  destroy  the  organic  matter.  The  excess  of  permanganic 
acid  was  removed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  clear  solution  filtered 
oS  and  tested  for  nitric  acid ;  but  in  no  case,  excepting  that  of  the 
garden  soil  (which  examination  showed  to  contain  it  before  being 
subjected  to  the  action)  was  there  any  indication  of  its  presence. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  hence  inferred,  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  nitric  acid  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ozone,  on  nitro* 
genous  compounds  of  the  ammonia  class,  or  the  nascent  nitrogen 
evolved  from  them,  or  even  in  connexion  with  non-nitrogenous 
bodies,  or  porous  substances  permeated  with  gaseous  nitrogen,  or 
in  the  atmosphere  itself;  or  that  the  nitric  acid  in  soils  is  not 
in  part  due  to  some  of  these  actions.  But,  considering  the 
negative  result  with  large  quantities  of  ozonous  air,  acting  upon 
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argKoic  matter,  soil.  Sec.,  in  a  wide  range  of  dreomstances,  and 
tar  flo  long  a  period,  it  is  belieyed  that  no  error  in  the  results 
of  the  experiments  on  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants 
vill  arise  from  the  action  of  ozone  upon  free  nitrogen,  providing 
to  the  plants  an  unaccounted  supply  of  combined  nitrogen. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that,  if  from  the  recent  results  of 

Sehonbein,  on  the  formation  of  nitrogen-compounds  under  the 

infloence  of  evaporation,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  evaporation 

of  water  by  plants  during  growth  is  a  constant  source  of  such 

formation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  an  experiment  on  the 

question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  that  would 

not  be  open  to  objection ;  for  there  must  then  be  always  a  gain  of 

omnbined  nitrogen  in  the  experiment  due  to  the  action  supposed. 

Or,  if  such  formation  be  the  constant  result  of  evaporation  from 

the  surface  of  the  globe  (whether  land  or  water),  the  products  can 

hardly  be  supposed  to  become  in  any  material  degree  distributed 

through  the  atmosphere :   for,  independently  of  the  character  and 

eoodition  of   the   products,  the   amount  of  combined  nitrogen 

brought  down  from  it  by  aqueous  deposition  in  various  forms  is  too 

small  in  proportion  to  that  annually  available  for  the  vegetation  of 

a  given  area,  to  give  countenance  to  such  a  supposition. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  free 
nitrogen  was  evolved  during  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
organic  compounds.  Two  obvious  methods  of  investigation  pre- 
sented themselves : — 1,  to  allow  the  decomposition  to  take  place 
under  circumstances  in  which  any  free  nitrogen  evolved  might 
be  collected  and  estimated ;  2,  to  collect  and  estimate  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  formed,  and  reckon  the  loss  of  nitrogen  as  free 
nitrogen  evolved. 

Beiset,  operating  according  to  the  first  of  these  methods,  sub- 
mitted nitrogenous  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to  decomposi- 
tion under  an  inclosing  vessel,  into  which  he  passed  oxygen  as  that 
of  the  air  was  consumed,  and  the  result  was  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  nitrogen.  Operating  according  to  the  second 
method,  M.  O.  Yille  concluded  that,  in  several  cases,  about  one- 
third  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  substance  submitted  to  decompo- 
sition was-  evolved  in  the  free  state.  Again,  as  already  shown, 
M.  Boussingault  found  a  loss  of  nitrogen  in  his  experiments 
OQ  the  asBindlation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants  when  he  used 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  as  manure. 
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In  our  own  experiments^  a  given  weight  of  nitrogenoos  organic 
matter^  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  which  was  determined^  iras 
mixed  with  burnt,  washed,  and  re-ignited  soil,  or  pumice,  and  put 
into  a  bottle  of  about  860  cub.  cents,  capacity  (see  B,  plate  I^ 
fig-  8)j  ^^^  &  proper  quantity  of  water  added.    The  bottle  was 
closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  two  bent  glass  tubes  passed, 
externally  in  opposite  directions,  one  connected  with  an  eight- 
bulbed  apparatus,  A,  containing  sulphuric  acid,    and  the  other 
with  a  similar  apparatus,  C,  centring  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
from  which  passed  a  bent  tube,  extending,  through  a  cork,  to  the 
bottom  of  a  second  bottle,  D,   containing  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
through  the  cork  of  the  bottle  D  another  tube,  E,  also  passed, 
but  did  not  dip  into  the  acid.    On  drawing  air  at  E,  a  current 
was  established  inwards  through  the  sulphuric  add  in  A,  by  which 
it  was  washed  free  from  ammonia,  through  the  bottle  B  with  the 
decomposing  organic  matter,  through  the  oxalic  acid  in  C,  by 
which  the  absorbable  gaseous  products  were  retained,  and  so  on. 
At  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  the  combined  nitrogeB 
remaining  in  B,  and  that  absorbed  by  the  oxalic  acid  in  C,  being 
determined,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  given  off  in  the  free  state  was 
estimated  by  difference. 

In  1857,  six  experiments  were  made,  two  with  wheat-meal,  two 
with  barley-meal,  and  two  with  bean-meal,  known  quantities  of  each 
being  mixed,  respectiyely,  with  about  100  grammes  of  prepared 
soil,  or  about  60  grammes  of  prepared  pumice,  the  mixtures  filling 
the  bottles  B  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  sufficient 
water  being  added  to  bring  the  mass  into  an  agglutinated  condition. 
The  six  sets  of  apparatus  were  placed  before  a  large  window, 
where,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  sun  shone  directly  upon 
them.  Several  litres  of  air  were  drawn,  by  the  mouth,  through  each 
apparatus  daily ;  and  the  experiment  was  continued  from  June  10 
to  October  8.  After  a  day  or  two,  the  gas  had  a  more  or  less 
disagreeable  taste,  and  the  odour  of  decomposing  organic  matter. 
The  following  statement  condensed  frx>m  the  notes  taken,  shows 
the  condition  of  the  several  mixtures  at  the  termination  of  the 
experiment : — 

1.  Wheat-meal  and  pumice. — Slightly  mouldy;  odour  of  de- 
composing organic  matter;  quite  moist,  particles  of  pumice 
adhering  together. 

2.  Wheat-meal  and  soil. — Slightly   mouldy  on   the  surface; 
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odour  as  No.  1 ;  the  mass  moist,  but  not  suflSciently  so  for  the 
particles  of  soil  to  agglutinate. 

3.  Barley-meal  and  pumice. — Not  mouldy ;  odour  like  Nos.  1 
and  2,  but  more  intensCj  and  sour,  like  fermenting  malt ;  the  mass 
wet  and  clammy. 

4.  Barley-meal  and  soil. — ^Not  mouldy;  odour  like  No.  8; 
sufficiently  moist  to  agglutinate. 

5.  Bean-meal  and  pumice. — ^A  little  mould  on  the  sur&ce; 
odour  very  disagreeable  and  putrescent ;  the  mass  wet  and  clammy. 

6.  Bean-meal  and  soil. — ^Very  similar  to  No.  5,  but  rather  more 
wet  and  pasty. 

In  erery  case,  carbonic  acid  was  eTolved  on  the  addition  of 
oxalic  acid  to  the  mass,  preparatory  to  evaporating  to  dryness ; 
and  the  most  from  the  bean-meal  with  soil.  A  known  proportion, 
about  one-half  of  each  dried  mass,  was  burnt  with  aoda-lime ;  and 
the  remainder  reserved  for  the  determination  of  nitiates,  if  present. 
However,  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  mass  in  no  case  indicated 
nitric  acid ;  though,  on  then  adding  0*001  gramme  of  nitric  acid 
to  the  residual  mass,  and  re-extracting  with  water,  its  presence 
was  always  indicated.  The  following  Table  gives  the  numerical 
results  of  the  six  experiments  :^ 


Table  XIII. 

SabflUnces  sabsdtted  to  experiment. 

Nitrogen  after  decompoftition. 

Deeeription 
of  organic 

matter. 

Description 
matrix. 

Quantity 
of  meal 
taken. 

Quantity 

of 
nitrogeiL 

Total 

by  soda- 

lime. 

Not  recorered. 

Actual 
quantity. 

Percent 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 
1 

Wheatmeal. 

Wheat-meal. 

Btriey-meal. 
Barlej-meal. 

Besa-meal.. 
Beu-meal . . 

Ignited  pumiee 
Ignited  soil   . . 

Ignited  pumice 
Ignited  Boil   .. 

Ignited  pnmice 
Ignited  soil   .. 

grms. 

2  -0686 
2  -1282 

2  2496 
2  -0980 

2  0660 
2  0800 

grma. . 

0 -0870 
0  0888 

0-0880 
0  -0866 

0  0808 
0  0809 

gxms. 

0  -0888 
0  -0886 

0  0868 
0 -0809 

0  0741 
0  0828 

grma. 

0  0082 
0-0048 

0  -0012 
0-0046 

0  0062 
(  +  0*0014) 

8*61 
12-68 

3  16 
12-96 

7-72 
+  (1  -78) 

With  one  exception  (in  which  the  gain  of  nitrogen  is  within  the 
range  of  error  of  analysis),  all  the  experiments  show  that  a  part  of 
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the  nitrogen  of  tlie  deooxnposing  organic  matter  passed  into  a  state 
in  whicli  it  could  not  be  estimated  hj  the  soda-lime  process* 
Neither  did  it  exist  as  nitric  acid.  It  would  appear^  therefore, 
that  there  was  an  evolution  of  free  nitrogen.  Butj  although  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  passed  off  in  some  form^ 
yet  scarcely  a  trace  of  ammonia  was  given  off  from  the  mass  ;  for^ 
on  distilling  the  oxalic  acid  in  C  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa^ 
in  only  one  case  (that  of  the  bean-meal  and  pumice)  was  any  ammo- 
nia indicated;  and  then  it  was  equal  to  only  0*002  gramme  nitrogen. 

The  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  yet  to  be  recorded, 
were  arranged  with  some  reference  to  the  question  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  decomposition,  and  of  the  part  played  by  water 
in  the  process. 

In  1858,  a  set  of  nine  experiments  was  made,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  as  to  moisture,  in  some  of  which  were  included 
the  circumstances  of  germination,  early  growth,  and  subsequent 
decay  of  the  products,  and  in  which  the  intermediate  stages  and 
final  extent  of  decomposition  were  more  closely  considered,  the 
former  by  periodical  inspection,  and  observation  on  the  character 
of  the  odour,  and  the  latter  by  a  further  examination  of  the 
remaining  products.     Although  soU  and   pumice  indicated   no 
special  difference  of  result,  both  were  still  used ;  about  175  to 
200  grammes  of  the  former,  or  120  to  150  grammes  of  the  latter 
being  employed.   Reference  to  Tables  XIV  and  XV  will  sufficiently 
show  the  other  conditions  of  the  several  experiments.    The  de- 
scription of  apparatus  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  1857  (fig.  8). 

The  mixtures :  with  50  cub.  cent,  of  water  added  were  in  the 
condition  of  a  rather  moist  soil ;  those  with  40  cub.  cent,  were 
much  drier,  having  no  tendency  to  agglutination ;  and  those  with 
100  cub.  cent,  were  very  wet,  having  some  free  water  above  the 
solid  matters.  The  seeds  sown  with  50  cub.  cent,  germinated  in 
a  few  days,  and  the  bottles,  B,  were  soon  filled  with  vegetable 
matter  (the  beans  especially  developing  a  very  large  amount  of 
root,  as  well  as  stemmy  and  leafy  matter) ;  but  those  with  100 
cub.  cent,  water  did  not  germinate,  but  in  a  few  days  showed  de- 
composition. The  mixtures  of  meal  and  soil  also  soon  showed 
signs  of  decomposition,  though  the  odour  from  them  was  less 
foul  than  from  the  whole  seed  and  100  cub.  cent,  water,  which, 
throughout,  were  the  most  disagreeable ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  water  at  first  resting  above  the  solid  matters  disappeared 
so  rapidly,  with  active  decomposition,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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that  some  of  it  was  consumed  in  the  process.  There  was  in  no 
case  any  ozone  re-action  to  test  paper.  With  these  few  general 
remarks,  we  may  omit  here  a  record  of  the  detailed  observations 
periodically  made  on  the  progress  of  the  decomposition ;  adding 
only,  that  on  July  1st  (the  experiments  having  commenced  in 
January)  100  cub.  cent,  of  water  were  added  to  each,  and  on 
August  28thy  when  the  experiment  was  terminated,  there  still 
remained,  in  all  the  cases,  a  layer  of  from  ^  to  ^  an  inch  of 
fluid  over  the  solid  matter,  the  condition  of  which  was  as 
follows : — 

TV  heat  (a) — SeedS|  in  soil,  with  50  cub.  cent,  water :  very  little 
odour,  and  not  unpleasant ;  supernatant  fluid  colourless ;  the  or- 
ganic matter  thoroughly  decomposed,  only  slight  remains  of  stems 
and  leaves  being  visible.  The  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  mass 
preparatory  to  evaporation  to  dryness,  caused  a  copious  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid. 

A  similar  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  took  place  in  every  one  of 
the  experiments. 

Wheat  (6) — Seeds,  in  pumice,  with  100  cub.  cent,  water :  su- 
pernatant fluid  colourless ;  a  disgusting  mouldy  odour,  the  form 
of  the  grain  retained,  but  the  contents  disappeared,  and  the  husks 
filled  with  fluid. 

Wheat  (c) — ^Meal,  in  soil,  with  40  cub.  cent,  water:  super- 
natant fluid  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  muddy ;  the  mass  emitted  a 
foul,  disagreeable  odour,  though  less  intense  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  barley. 

Barley  {a) — Seeds,  in  soil,  with  50  cub.  cent,  water :  the  or- 
ganic matter  thoroughly  decomposed ;  stems,  roots,  and  leaves  no 
longer  distinguishable;  other  conditions  much  as  wheat  (a). 

Barley  {b) — Seeds,  in  pumice,  with  100  cub.  cent,  water :  super- 
natant fluid  clear;  the  pumice  covered  with  a  black  coating  of 
organic  matter ;  the  odour  of  the  air  above  the  mixture  exceed- 
ingly disgusting,  resembling  that  of  decaying  human  excrements ; 
traces  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  perceptible ;  the  form  of  the  seeds 
preserved,  but  the  husks  contained  only  fluid. 

Barley  {c) — Meal,  in  soil,  with  40  cub.  cent,  water :  supernatant 
water  yellowish ;  odour  musty,  but  not  very  disagreeable ;  very 
slight  traces  of  organic  matter  perceptible. 

Bean  {a) — Seeds,  in  soil,  with  50  cub.  cent,  water :  the  organic 
matter  well  decomposed ;  odour  musty. 

Bean  (b) — Seeds^  in  pumice^  with  50  cub.  cent,  water:  only 
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very  indefinite  skeletons  of  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  remaining ; 
odonr  musty,  but  not  diagreeable. 

Bean  (c) — ^Meal,  in  soil,  with  40  cub.  cent,  water ;  supernatant 
fluid  slightly  yellow ;  odour  musty,  but  not  offensive. 

After  drying  with  oxalic  acid,  any  slight  remains  of  organic 
matter  had  become  brittle ;  and  in  every  case,  excepting  where 
100  cub.  cent,  of  water  had  been  originally  added  (when  the  husks 
remained  visible),  the  mass  had  the  appearance  of  clean  soil,  or 
pumice,  without  organic  matter. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  sulphuric  acid  in  D  became  slightly 
brown,  indicating  the  passage  into  it,  through  the  oxalic  acid,  of 
some  more  complex  carbon-compound  than  carbonic  acid ;  and 
we  have  observed  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind  in  some  other 
cases. 

The  following  Tables,  XIV  and  XV,  show  the  conditions  of  the 
several  experiments,  and  the  numerical  results  obtained,  the 
former  relating  more  particularly  to  the  amount  and  proportion 
of  the  original  carbon,  and  the  latter  to  those  of  the  original 
nitroffen,  remaining  after  the  decomposition,  or  given  off  during 
the  process : — 

Tabu  XIV. 


SnlMtancet  involTed  in  the  experimenL 

Weight  of 

Gaxbon. 

Matrix. 

Water 
added. 

FradL 

• 

Befbre 
deoom- 
podtion. 

After 

deoon- 

poiitiaiL 

Loaiin 
deoompoeltion. 

Deialption. 

Condition. 

Actoal 
Qoantily. 

Per 
cent. 

1.  Whnt  j 
2.BAile7| 
8.  Beuu  ' 

a.  niieeda 

b.  171  leeda 
c*  Jleu...«M 

a.  168ieedf 

b.  163Meda 

c.  MeiJ 

a.  7  leede... 

b.  7  leedf... 

c.  MeiJ 

Ignited  eoD 

Ignited  pnmioe 
Ignited  100  

Ignited  loU 

Ignited  pfomice 
Ignited  wil 

Ignited  wll 

Ignited  pmnioe 
Ignited  toll 

cob.  cent. 

50 

100 

40 

60 

100 

40 

50 
50 
40 

gnni. 

80475 
8*0716 
9*8810 

8-0440 
8-1860 
8*9671 

5-7880 
6*4700 
61750 

grmt. 

6*7488r 
6-7639 
8*2808 

6*7127 
6*7895 
7*4880 

4-6880 
51275 
4*8987 

gnus. 

8*1089 
81182 
8*8172 

8-0628 
8-0872 
8*4025 

2-2915 
2-5687 
2*4468 

gnui- 

0-9274 
0-9178 
1*8199 

011696 
1*1952 
1*0096 

08511 

0*9n8 

gms. 

2*1816 
2*2004 
2*4978 

2S»2S 
1*8920 
2*8080 

1*4404 

1.4600 

70-17 
70-56 
65-42 

68*95 

61-28 
67*68 

68*86 

00^ 
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Tabu  XY. 


lBT61v«d  in  the  CKperinMikt. 


ft.  m 

h.  171 
cMol 


L 


MS 

c  Itat. 


V. 


ft.  7 
V.7 


Ignited  loO  .... 
Ignited    jMiw»*wy 
Ignited  sail .... 

Ignited  foil .... 
Ignited   pamioe 
Ignited  wyQ  .... 


Ignited  loa .... 
Igmtod  pomioe 
Ignited  9oa ... 


Wftter 
■ddfld. 


cnl>.  cent. 

50 

100 

40 

50 

100 

40 

50 
50 
40 


Totel  nitrogen. 


Before 

deoon. 

podtiaD. 


gnni. 

0-1892 
0*1896 
0-1709 

0-1247 
0*1261 
0-1890 

0-2417 
0-2704 
0-2581 


After 
deoom- 
position. 


grms. 

0-1898 
0-1214 
0-1680 

0-0746 
0-1052 
0-1811 

0-2107 
0-2880 
0-2267 


(or  gftin). 


Actual 
quantity. 


gmu. 

+0i)006 
0*0182 
0*0029 

0  0601 
0-0209 
0*0079 

0-0810 
0*0824 
0*0814 


Per 
cent. 


Actual 
qnantitT' 


+0-48 

18-08 

1-74 

40-20 

16-62 

5-66 

12-84 
11-99 
1216 


mtrogen  obtained  as  ammonia 
b7  dittOlatlon  with 


From  oxalic 
add  inc. 


grma. 

0-00088 
OKXXXtt 
0-00040 

0*00055 
0-00002 
0-00039 

0*00841 
0-00242 
000060 


Per 
cent. 


From  total 
prodncts. 


Actoal 
Qoantitj. 


0-278 
0-014 
0-284 

0*441 
0*016 
0-280 

1-424 
0*895 
0*282 


grma. 

0-0429 
0-0578 
0-0197 

0-0157 
00294 
0-0166 

0-0140 

0-1089 


Per 
cent* 


The  results  in  Tables  XIII  and  XY  are  mutuaUy  confirmatory 
in  tbeir  more  general  indications ;  and  they  agree  in  showing  no 
tangible  relation  between  the  nitrogen-products  and  the  varied 
circnmstances  of  decomposition.  In  some  cases  there  has  been 
no,  and  in  others  very  great  evolution  of  free  nitrogen — so  great, 
indeed,  that  we  made  repeated  analyses  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the 
troth  of  the  result. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  several  substances  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the   experiment,  as  also  the  comparative  uniformity  in 
the  proportion  of  carbon  given  off  (see  Table  XIV),  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that    the    decomposition  had  proceeded    about 
equally  far  in  all  cases ;  but  whilst  the  proportion  of  carbon  given 
off  ranged  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  its  original  amount, 
that  of  the  nitrogen  varied  coincidently  from  0  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  original  amount.    Again,  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  which 
was  retained  in  the  mass,  or  absorbed  in  the  oxalic  acid  in  C,  in 
such  form  as  to  be  given  off  as  ammonia  on  distillation  after  being 
rendered  weakly  alkaline,  and  which  probably  existed,  therefore, 
in  the  products  as  ammonia,  ranged  from  12  to  68  per  cent,  of  the 
total  quantity  involved  in  the  experiment ;  whilst  the  proportion 
CTolved  from  the  mass  during  the  decomposition  and  retained  in 
the  oxalic  acid  solution  (C),  varied  from  0  to  about  1*5  per  cent, 
of  the  original  amount.    There  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  no 
relation  between  the  loss  of  carbon,  the  loss  of  nitrogen,  the 
fonnation  of  ammonia,  and  the  evolution  of  it  from  the  mass 
doring  deoomposition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  circumstances  of 


80-88 

41-06 
11-49 

12*64 
28-89 
11-97 

57-91 

40^ 
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matrix^  moisture,  growth,  decay,  &c.,  on  the  other,  which  can  with 
safety  be  considered  as  exhibiting  cause  and  consequence. 

It  may,  however,  be  concluded,  that  under  particular,  and  appa- 
rently rare  circumstances  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter,  there  is  no  loss  of  nitrogen  evolyed  in  the  free 
state,  but  that,  under  a  wide  range  of  circumstances,  a  consider- 
able loss  of  nitrogen  takes  place ;  and  whilst  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  taking  such  form  that  it  may  be  driven  off  as  ammonia 
on  the  distillation  of  the  products  with  a  weak  alkali-solution^ 
varied  from  one-eighth  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  totals  the 
amount  evolved  from  the  mass  as  ammonia  during  decomposition 
was  quite  inconsiderable. 

Independently  of  the  importance  of  these  facts,  considered  in 
connection  with  the  conditions  which  may  be  involved  in  an 
experiment  on  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen 
by  plants,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  practical  question  of  the  management  of  the  manure-heap, 
and  as  such,  require  further  investigation  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  the  differences  of  result  manifested,  in  order,  if  possible  to 
control  them.  The  results  also  point  to  the  probable  insignificance 
of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  decomposing  manure  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  a  supposed  evil  to  which  the  attention  of  agricultural 
chemists  has  been  especially  directed,  whilst  the  apparently  much 
larger  loss,  as  free  nitrogen,  has  not  at  all  been  considered. 

The  question  arises,  what  is  the  character  of  the  action  by 
which  nitrogenous  compounds  are  decomposed  with  the  evolution 
of  free  nitrogen  ?  It  may  be — (1)  of  an  oxidiziug  character 
analogous  to  that  of  chlorine  on  ammonia ;  (2)  of  a  reducing 
character  similar  to  that  of  many  substances  upon  the  oxygen 
compounds  of  nitrogen ;  (3)  these  two  actions  may  operate  in 
succession  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  nitrogen  in  the  organic  substances  submitted  to  decomposi- 
tion, doubtless  existed  in  a  condition  more  analogous  to  a  hydrogen, 
than  to  an  oxygen-compound  of  it ;  and  the  researches  of 
Hofmann  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  nitrogen-compounds 
in  question  were  of  the  ammonia  class.  They  are  more  difficult 
to  oxidize  into  nitric  acid  than  is  ammonia,  but  their  transition 
into  ammonia  is  extremely  easy ;  and,  since  ammonias  yield  free 
nitrogen  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  forces,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  such  forces  that  the 
nitrogen  has  been  set  free  in  the  experiments  recorded.     Pelouse 
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has  remarked*  that  nitrates  are  converted  into  ammonia  in  contact 
with  decomposing  organic  matter ;  and  experiments  of  oar  own 
have  shown  that,  during  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  in 
contact  with  nitrates,  free  nitrogen  is  not  evolved. 

The  experiments  next  referred  to  bear  upon  these  points. 

After  several  qualitative  experiments,  on-  a  smaller  scale,  about 
half  a  pound  of  a  mixture  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  was  put  iuto 
the  long  narrow  glass  vessel  of  about  600  cub.  cents,  capacity 
(plate  I,  fig.  7),  wMch  was  then  filled  with  well-boiled  water,  and 
closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  two  glass  tubes  (a  and  b)  passed, 
the  ends  of  which  were  fitted  with  caoutchouc  tubing,  for  closing 
with  pinchcocks,  or  connexion  with  the  Torricellian  exhauster. 
The  vessel  having  been  so  connected  with  the  exhauster  for  several 
hours^  to  remove  the  gaseous  nitrogen  from  the  seeds,  it  was  then 
inverted  in  mercury,  the  tube  b  opened  under  that  fluid,  and  the 
whole  placed  in  sunlight  to  favour  decomposition.  This  was  done 
on  August  28  (1858);  the  seed  soon  swelled,  and  on  August  30 
well-marked  decomposition  had  set  in.  On  September  13,  the 
vessel  was  about  two-thirds  full  of  gas,  and  so  much  water  was  dis* 
placed,  that  part  of  the  seed  was  above  the  remaining  water,  in  the 
gas,  which  commenced  bubbling  out  through  the  tube  b.  The 
arrangement  so  remained  until  October  5,  when  400  cub.  cents, 
of  gas  were  collected,  of  which  the  percentage  composition  was  as 
follows: — 


Oarbonie  Add. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Experiment  1 . . . . 

64-87 

34-83 

0-30 

Experiment  2 . . . . 

64*54 

85-46 

traces 

The  quantity  of  gas  evolved  points  to  the  extent  of  the  de- 
composition; the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  shows 
how  great  must  have  been  the  reducing  force  exerted ;  and  the 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  was  probably  due  to  accident, 
indicates  that  free  nitrogen  was  not  a  product  of  the  action; 

The  vessel  was  again  filled  with  boiled  water,  again  connected 
for  some  time  with  the  Torricellian  exhauster,  and  again  placed  in 
its  former  position  in  the  sunlight.  On  November  17,  only  a  few 
babbles  of  gas  having  been  evolved,  the  vessel  was  removed  into  a 
room,  the  temperature  of  which  varied  from  a  few  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point  to  about  24^  C.    On  December  12^  the  gas 

*  Compies  BendiUy  zlir,  p.  118. 
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collected  without  exhaustion  measured  only  6*1  cub.  cents.,  of 
which  4*6  were  absorbed  by  potassa,  and  the  remainder  was  com- 
bustible and  contained  no  appreciable  amount  of  free  nitrogen. 

Five  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potassa  were  now  put  into  the  vessel 
(with  the  same  organic  matter),  and  it  was  replaced  in  the  room  as 
before.  On  May  25,  1859,  the  vessel  having  been  heated  up  to 
80**  C.  several  times  during  the  interval,  only  4  cub.  cent,  of  gas 
were  collected,  one-fourth  of  which  was  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
remainder  combustible. 

The  vessel  was  now  placed  in  sunlight  again,  but  up  to  the 
middle  of  June  no  more  gas  was  evolved.  The  fluid  still  contained 
nitrate.  The  vessel  was  now  half-filled  with  oxygen;  but  after 
ten  days  not  one-fourth  of  the  supplied  oxygen  had  been  con- 
sumed. 

The  total  gas  being  removed,  oxygen  was  conducted  into  the 
vessel  until  the  greater  part  of  the  fluid  was  driven  out,  leaving 
the  partly  decomposed  seeds  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas*  The 
apparatus  so  arranged  was  placed  in  the  sunlight,  and  remained 
there  during  some  very  warm  weather,  when,  on  July  12,  the  gas 
collected  contained  in  100  parts — carbonic  acid  20,  oxygen  79, 
nitrogen  1 ;  but  as,  by  accident,  a  little  air  had  been  admitted 
into  the  vessel,  the  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  found  may  be  attri- 
buted to  it. 

On  removal,  the  beans  were  found  to  possess  much  of  their 
original  firmness;  but  the  other  seeds,  though  retaining  their 
form,  were  softer,  and  had  evidently  undergone  more  complete 
decomposition.  Very  little  odour  was  emitted,  and  it  was  not 
unpleasant. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  had  been  no  evolution  of  free  nitrogen 
during  the  long  period  that  these  matters  had  been  submitted  to 
decomposition  imder  the  conditions  described. 

Experiments  were  also  made  upon  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter  in  the  first  stages  of  the  process.  The 
decomposition  took  place  in  water,  in  the  tall  glass  vessels  already 
described.  In  Table  XYI  are  given  the  amounts,  and  the  com- 
position, of  the  gas  obtained  in  a  few  out  of  numerous  experiments ; 
and,  for  comparison,  some  of  the  results  already  referred  to  are 
included. 
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TiLBLi  XTI. 


Description  of  Organic  matter 
subjected  to  decompoaition 

Total  gas 
collected. 

Composition  of  the  gas,  per  cent. 

Carbonic 
acid. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

a.  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Bean  seed  . . 

6.  Tamip  plant ;  root  with  leaves. 
c  Turnip  plant;  root  with  leaves. 

d.  Tunip  plant ;  root  with  leaves. 

e.  Turnip  plant;  root  with  leaves. 

cab.  cents. 

400     1 

166-2 
162*2 

123-6  1 

41*2 

64*87 
64*54 
76-28 
68-83 
68*06 
67-62 
64*95 

84-83 
85-46 
22-91 
23-93 
25-63 
25-43 
14-66 

0*80 
traces. 
0*87 
7-24 
6-81 
7*06 
20*89 

Experiment  (a)  is  the  one  described  above.  In  all  the  other 
cases^  about  two  ounces  of  plant  were  operated  upon.  The  ex- 
periment commenced  on  August  29,  and  was  stopped  on  October 
5j  when  the  structure  of  the  plant  was  almost  entirely  destroyed^ 
there  remained  only  a  mass  of  decomposed  matter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  yesselsj  and  the  evolution  of  the  gas  had  entirely  ceased. 
The  plant  (b)  was  exhausted  of  its  gas  before  exposure;  and, 
imder  these  circumstances^  a  very  small  quantity  of  free  nitrogen 
was  found  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  whilst  plants  c,  d, 
and  e,  which  were  not  so  exhausted^  gave  a  larger  amount  of  free 
nitrogen ;  and^  although  in  experiment  {e)  the  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen was  much  higher  than  in  the  other  cases^  the  total  quantity 
of  gas  was  much  less^  and  the  actual  quantity  of  nitrogen  was 
nearly  the  same  in  the  several  cases^  leading  to  the  supposition 
that  it  existed  within  the  plant  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment. 

The  result  is^  then,  that,  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen^  no  free 
nitrogen  was  evolved  from  the  decomposing  nitrogenous  com- 
poonds,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  indicated 
in  Tables  XIII  and  XY  was  the  result  of  an  oxidising  process. 

Some  experiments  were  also  made  in  which  the  plan  was  to 
place  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen, 
and  to  afford  a  constant  supply  of  the  gas  as  it  was  consumed  and 
the  carbonic  acid  produced  was  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  caustic 
potass.  The  results  obtained  indicated  an  evolution  of  free  nitro- 
gen ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  requisite  apparatus 
absolutely  air-tight,  they  were  open  to  some  exception,  and  the 
investigation  was,  for  the  time,  abandoned. 

/2 
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It  18  obvious  that  the  results  recorded  point  to  a  serious  diflS- 
culty  in  the  conduct  of  experiments  on  the  question  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  free  nitrogen  by  plants;  for  although^  as  Boussingault 
has  shown^  there  may  be  no  loss  of  nitrogen  during  germination, 
yet,  during  the  entire  period  of  growth  of  a  plant,  portions  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  may  be  subject  to  decomposition  nnder 
conditions  favourable  to  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen. 

The  following  experimental  results  are  interesting  in  connexion 
with  this  point.  Eight  seeds^  each,  of  wheat,  barley^  and  oats, 
were  respectively  sown  in  prepared  soil,  precisely  as  in  the  experi- 
ments on  assimilation.  The  three  pots  were  placed  under  a  glass 
shade,  16  inches  in  diameter,  which  rested  in  the  groove  of  a  stone- 
ware lute-vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid.  About  500  cub.  cent. 
of  distilled  water  were  added  to  each  soil  at  the  commencement, 
but  no  carbonic  acid  was  supplied  beyond  that  which  might  be 
contained  in  the  water.  The  pots,  enclosed  as  described,  were  then 
exposed  to  the  diffused  light  of  the  laboratory,  but  without  the  ac- 
cess of  direct  sunlight.  In  a  few  days,  all  came  up,  and  grew 
very  rapidly  in  height,  but  with  little  development  and  expansion 
of  leaf;  all  the  plants  being  tall,  slender,  and  delicate,  and  having 
the  pale  green  colour  common  to  plants  in  deficient  sunlight.  In 
other  experiments,  plants  in  this  condition,  when  removed  into 
sunlight,  ceased  the  predominant  upward  tendency  of  growth,  the 
long  delicate  first  leaves  lost  their  vitality,  numerous  shorter  and 
broader  ones  were  formed,  and  the  stems  became  thicker  and 
more  dense. 

The  experiment  under  consideration  commenced  on  May  17, 
1858,  and  continued  until  June  10  (24  days),  when  the  plants  had 
ceased  to  grow.  All  the  plants  were  much  alike ;  ranging  from 
7  to  12  inches  in  height,  each  having  three  leaves,  two  lateral  ones 
fi^m  8  to  12  inches  long,  and  a  shorter,  unrolled  terminal  one. 
The  stems  of  several  were  so  slender  and  delicate  as  to  fell  over. 
The  roots  were  found  to  consist  of  short  fibriles,  with  divaricated 
branchletSy  seldom  extending  more  than  2  or  3  inches  frx>m  the 
seed.  Table  XVII  gives  the  analytical  results  of  the  experi- 
ment :— 
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Table  XYII. 


^iticalan  of  seed  sown. 

Particulars  of  the  products. 

Diy 
anlter. 

Kitio- 
gm. 

Dry  vegetable  matter.  1                     Nitrogen. 

Sterna. 

Bootfl. 

TotaL 

Instenus 
k  roots. 

In 

B0il& 

pot 

In  total 
prodacis. 

Gain 
or  loss. 

Wheat 
Bnky 

gnn. 

0-4077 
0-g2S4 

0-2900 

gnn. 

•00790 
•00578 
•00640 

gnn. 

•820 
•290 
•355 

gnn. 

•140 
•160 
•060 

gnn. 

•460 
•450 
•416 

gnn. 

•00697 
•00570 
•00640 

gnn. 

•0012 

traces 

traces 

gnn. 

•00817 
•00670 
•00640 

gnn. 

+  -00027 
-  -00008 
-»•   traces 

Lest  the  accuracy  of  the  result  in  regard  to  the  nitrogen  should 
be  endangered,  the  roots  were  but  slightly  washed,  and  retained 
pariides  of  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  the  weights  given  for 
their  dry  matter  are  a  little  too  high.  There  was,  however, 
evidently  a  slight  gain  of  dry  matter,  the  carbon  of  which  was 
doabtlesa  dae  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  distilled  water  which  had 
beoi  supplied.  The  rapid  growth,  its  short  duration,  the  limited 
distribution  of  the  roots,  and  the  fact  that  no  water  was  added 
during  growth,  which  might  distribute  easily  transportable  matters, 
are  cnmditions  which  are  all  consistent  with  the  almost  total  absence 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soiL 

The  last  column  in  the  Table  (XVII)  shows  that  in  these  ex* 
penments  no  free  nitrogen  was  given  off  during  the  process  of 
germinaiion  and  growth ;  at  least  the  assumption  that  free  nitrogen 
was  evolved  implies  the  stUl  more  improbable  one  that  an  exactly 
equal  amount  of  free  nitrogen  was  assimilated. 

It  would   appear,  therefore,  that  in  an  experiment  on  the 

quMtion  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  little  fear 

of  loes  of  nitrogen,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 

orgjsnic  matter,  need  be  entertained,  so  long  as  that  matter  is 

subjected  to  the  ordinary  process  of  germination,  and  exhaustion 

to  supply  materials  for  growth ;  though  there  may  be  considerable 

danger  of  such   loss  if  nitrogenous  organic  matter  were  used 

aa  manure,  or  in  case  of  the  decomposition  of  sterile  seeds,  dead 

ktves,  old  roots,  or  nitrogenous  excretions.     In  judging,  accord  - 

ing  to  the  conditions  of  the  assimilation   experiment,   of  the 

>      probable  extent  of  such  evolution,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 

I      that,  in  the  eases  where  the  large  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  took 
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place  in  the  experiments  on  decomposition,  the  organic  matterB 
were  subjected  to  the  action  for  a  period  of  about  six  months^ 
during  which  time  their  organic  form  was  generally  -  entirely 
destroyed,  and  they  lost  nearly  three-fourths  of  their  carbon. 

One  more  collateral  point  requires  to  be  noticed  before  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  direct  experiments  on  the  question 
of  assimilation. 

Results  quoted  above  leave  no  doubt  of  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen during  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  Mulder^"^ 
and  others,  have  attached  much  importance  to  the  mutual  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  so  evolved,  and  gaseous  nitrogen,  as  a  source  of 
ammonia.  That  nascent  hydrogen  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, combine  with  gaseous  nitrogen,  has  long  been  admitted ; 
but  the  view  that  such  combination  takes  place  when  hydrogen  is 
evolved  from  decomposing  organic  matter,  requires  confirmation. 
If  but  a  small  part  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  in  peat-bogs,  in  cesspools,  in  stagnant  water,  in 
the  annual  deposits  of  leaves  in  the  extensive  forests  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  decaying  imder  the  influence  of  moisture  and 
confined  air  between  the  succeeding  layers,  as  well  as  in  many 
soils,  were  to  combine  with  free  nitrogen,  how  enormous  would  be 
the  amount  of  ammonia  formed  in  this  way — the  amount  due 
alone  to  the  decomposition  of  the  exuberant  growth  of  former 
geological  periods  would  be  incalculable. 

The  results  which  have  been  given  show,  that  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  both  &ee  hydrogen  and  free 
nitrogen  may  be  given  off;  and  the  assumption  that  nascent 
hydrogen  under  such  circumstances  unites  with  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  implies  that  it  was  capable  of  uniting  with  free  nitrogen 
under  circumstances  in  which  its  affinities  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  prevent  nitrogen-compounds,  very  similar  to  ammonias, 
from  giving  up  nitrogen  in  the  free  state ;  and  also  that  it  could 
act  upon  ordinary  nitrogen  when  it  could  not  do  so  upon  the 
nascent  nitrogen  of  the  decomposing  nitrogenous  body.  Or,  if  it 
did  act  upon  the  latter,  there  would  either  be  no  free  nitrogen 
evolved,  or  if  there  were,  it  would  show  that  less  nascent  nitro- 
gen had  been  converted  into  ammonia  than  had  been  liberated 
from  its  combinations,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  loss,  and 

•  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  pp.  111-114,  149-152,  Ac. 
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not  a  gain  of  combined  nitrogen.    But  the  fact  is  that  both  free 
hydrogen  and  free  nitrogen  are  given  off. 

It  wonld  seem  from  the  above  considerations^  that  there  need 
be  little  apprehension  of  error  in  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  question  of  assimilation^  arising  from  an  unaccounted  supply 
to  the  plants  of  ammonia  formed  under  the  influence  of  nascent 
hydrogen  given  off  in  any  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter 
involved  in  the  experiment. 

Having  described  the  arrangement  adopted  in  our  experiments 
on  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  and 
discussed  some  collateral  points,  particularly  those  which  relate  to 
the  possible  sources  of  gain  or  loss  of  combined  nitrogen  to  the 
plants  under  experiment,  it  only  remains  further  to  preface  the 
statement  of  the  experimental  results  obtained,  by  considering 
what  are  the  most  probable  conditions  for  the  assimilation  of 
free  nitrogen,  provide  it  can  take  place  at  all  ? 

The  questions  arise — whether  such  assimilation  would  be  most 
likely  to  take  place,  when  the  plant  had  no  other  supply  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  than  that  in  the  seed  sown,  when  supplied  with  a 
limited  amount  of  combined  nitrogen,  or  with  an  excess  of  com- 
bined nitrogen?  And  asain— whether  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
at  the  mortLive  etage^^r  when  the  plant  is  apprichSg  mlrity  ? 
Combinations  of  these  several  circumstances  might  give  a  number 
of  special  conditions,  in  perhaps  but  a  few  of  which  assimilation  of 
free  nitrogen  could  take  place,  if  in  any. 

It  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  free  nitrogen  would  be  assimi- 
lated when  an  excess  of  combined  nitrogen  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ^ant.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
would  be  experimentally  provided,  if,  in  some  instances  plants 
were  supplied  with  no  more  combined  nitrogen  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  seed  sown,  in  others  they  were  brought  to  a  given 
stage  and  activity  of  growth  by  means  of  limited  extraneous  sup- 
plies of  combined  nitrogen,  and  in  others  the  supply  of  combined 
nitrogen  were  still  more  liberal.  It  has  been  sought  to  provide 
these  several  conditions  in  the  experiments  under  consideration. 
In  either  case  supposed  above,  the  plant  will,  at  a  certain  stage,  or 
at  certain  stages,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  an  excess  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  at  its  disposal  in  relation  to  its  immediate  wants, 
and  will  pass  from  this  point  through  all  stages  in  regard  to 
supply,  to  that  in  which  combined  nitrogen  is  in  defect.     If,  how- 
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ever^  the  plant  cannot  assimilate  free  nitrogen  unless  it   has 
attained  a  certain  vigour  or  stage  of  growth,  it  may^  perhaps^  be 
alleged^  in  case  of  no  assimilation  taking  place^  that  the  supply  of 
combined  nitrogen  has  been  insufficient  to  bring  it  to  the  supposed 
point ;  but  if^  on  the  contrary,  the  assimilation  can  take  place  at 
all  periods  of  growth^  and  in  the  absence  of  all  extraneous  sources 
of  combined  nitrogen,  the  solution  of  the  question  becomes  much 
more  .easy.    Indeed^  even  in  an  experiment  without  any  extrane- 
ous supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  all  the  conditions  with  r^ard 
simply  to  the  relative  quantity  of  combined  nitrogen^  are  provided. 
Thus,  when  the  seed  is  first  sown,  it  contains  within  itself  an  excess 
of  combined  nitrogen  so  far  as  the  immediate  wants  of  the  plant 
are  concerned,  and  it  will  gradually  pass  to  the  point  at  which  all 
available  combined  nitrogen  has  been  appropriated,  and  only  free 
nitrogen  is  presented  to  it.    A  negative  result  under  such  cir- 
cumstances even,  would  afford  evidence  against  assimilation  of 
free  nitrogen  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions;  and  a  similar 
result  with  various  amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  supplied,  would 
be   conclusive  as  to  a    still  wider  range    of  circumstances    of 
growth. 

The  last  point  for  consideration  is  as  to  the  selection  of  the  plants 
to  submit  to  the  adopted  conditions  of  the  experiment.  It  was 
sought — (1)  to  have  such  as  would  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
temperature,  moisture,  &c.,  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected  ; 
(2)  to  have  such  as  were  of  importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view ;  (3)  to  acquire  the  means  of  studying  any  difference,  in 
reference  to  the  point  in  question,  between  plants  belonging, 
respectively,  to  the  two  great  natural  orders,  the  Oraminaceae  and 
the  Leguminosae,  which,  in  some  points  of  view,  appear  to  differ  so 
widely  in  their  demands  upon  combined  nitrogen  provided  within 
the  soil;  (4)  to  take  such  as  had  already  been  experimented 
upon,  with  such  conflicting  results,  by  M.  Boussingault  and 
M.  G.  Ville. 

Experiments  in  which  the  Plants  had  no  other  supply  of  Combined 
Nitrogen  than  that  contained  in  the  Seed  sown. 

Table  XVITI,  p.  172,  gives,  at  one  view,  a  summary  of  the 
numerical  results  obtained  under  this  head;  see  also  figs.  1 — ^6, 
plate  III,  which  are  reduced  from  careful  drawings  of  six  out 
of  the  nine  Graminacese  experimented  upon,  and  illustrate  the 
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diancter  and  extent  of  growth  attained  under  the  conditions  in 
question. 

After  80  full  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
results  were  obtained^  but  little  more  is  needed  in  pointing  out 
their  bearings  upon  the  question  at  issue^  than  to  direct  attention 
to  the  column  showing  the  gain  or  loss  in  each  experiment. 

Hie  differences  between  the  results  obtained  with  soil  and  with 
pundoe  as  matrix,  in  1857,  are  not  such  as  can  be  attributed 
in  any  way  to  the  difference  of  matrix ;  indeed,  the  parallel 
eiperimenta  with  the  two  descriptions  of  soil  may  be  considered  as 
duplicates. 

Graminaceous  Plants. 

It  is  seen  that  the  largest  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  three  experi- 
ments with  Graminacese,  in  1857,  was  0*0026  gramme.  In  regard 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  generally  a  somewhat  larger  gain  of 
nitrogen  in  some  of  the  experiments  in  1857  than  in  those  in  1858, 
it  may  be  observed  that,  soon  after  watering  with  the  fluid  drawn 
off  from  the  surface  of  the  slates  used  in  the  former  year  as  lute- 
Tessds,  the  soils  in  one  or  two  cases  became  more  or  less  covered 
^th  a  slight  coating  of  green  matter.  And  nearly  all  the  slates 
▼ere  found  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  to  have  a  similar  coating 
beneath  the  pans  in  which  the  pots  stood ;  whilst,  in  the  experi- 
nients  of  1858,  when  glazed  earthenware  lute- vessels  were  employed, 
no  such  phenomenon  was  observed.  Keeping  in  view  this  fact,  and 
considering  that  so  small  an  amount  of  nitrogen  had  to  be  deter- 
mined in  so  large  an  amount  of  soil  (0*003  gramme  or  less  of  nitro- 
gen in  about  1,500  grammes  of  soil),  it  seems  more  than  question- 
able whether  the  small  gain  above  quoted,  should  not  be  attributed 
to  errors  of  experiment  or  analysis.  In  fact,  we*can  but  conclude, 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  growth  of  the  Graminaceous  plants 
to  which  Table  XVIII  relates,  there  has  been  no  assimilation  of 
free  nitrogen.  There  is,  indeed,  in  no  case  more  nitrogen  in  the 
plant  itself  than  in  the  original  seed,  the  gain  appearing  only 
when  that  in  the  soil  and  pot  is  taken  into  account. 

The  experiments  on  germination  and  growth  referred  to  at 
pp.  166-7,  showed  how  completely  the  plants  could  appropriate  the 
nitrogen  of  the  seed,  leaving  only  traces  in  the  soil ;  and  the 
experiments  on  decomposition  showed  how  complete  was  the 
action  coincident  with  the  passage  .of  any  large  proportion  of  the 
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nitpogen  of  the  substance  into  the  soluble  state  of  ammonia.  It 
would  appear  probable^  therefore^  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
nitrogen  found  in  the  soil  had  never  been  in  actual  connexion  with 
the  plant;  and  it  must  be  admitted^  that  a  gain  in  the  total 
products^  without  a  gain  in  the  plant  itself,  would,  under  the 
conditions  in  question,  be  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  the  assimila- 
tion of  free  nitrogen. 

The  results  obtained  with  Graminaceae  in  1858,  when  some 
lources  of  error  which  the  experience  of  the  previous  year  had 
suggested  had  been  eliminated,  point,  without  exception,  to  the 
non-assimilation  of  free  nitrogen.  The  process  of  cell  formation 
has  gone  on ;  carbonic  acid  has  been  decomposed,  and  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water  assimilated ;  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
of  the  older  cells  have  been  withdrawn  for  the  requirements 
of  new  ones;  the  roots,  requiring  the  smallest  amount  of  nitrogen, 
were  extraordinarily  developed ;  and  all  stages  of  growth  have 
been  passed,  to  the  formation  of  glumes,  pales,  and  awns,  for  seed, 
the  other  organic  constituents  increasing  with  one  constant 
amount  of  combined  nitrogen  until  its  percentage  in  the  vegetable 
matter  was  far  below  the  usual  amount.  Throughout  these  phases^ 
water  saturated  with  free  nitrogen  has  constantly  been  in  contact 
with  the  contents  of  the  cells  and  the  cell- walls ;  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  newly-forming  cell,  stunted  in  its  development 
for  want  of  assimilable  nitrogen,  has  been  saturated  with  water, 
itself  saturated  with  free  nitrogen;  and  such  are  the  laws  in 
accordance  with  which  the  absorption  of  gases,  and  the  trans- 
miason  of  liquids  through  membranes  take  place,  that  the  instant 
a  part  of  the  nitrogen  became  assimilated  the  equilibrium  would 
te  restored  and  the  liquid  resaturated,  circumstances  which  would 
seem  highly  favourable  to  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen, 
provided  it  could  take  place  at  all.  • 

In  the  experiments  of  1857,  several  of  the  cereal  plants  de- 
veloped a  very  large  proportion  of  root,  but  fearing  the  double 
risk  of  losing  the  entire  results  in  analysing  the  root  and  the  rest 
of  the  plant  separately,  they  were  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the 
mixture  carefully  divided,  so  as  to  provide  confirmatory  evidence 
if  successful,  or  a  duplicate  in  case  of  accident.  The  development 
was,  however,  so  marked  in  the  cereals  of  1858,  that  the  root  was 
in  several  cases  analysed  separately.  Table  XIX  shows  the  results 
obtained  : — 
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Tabu  XIX. 


Dry  matter. 

Nitrogen. 

Plants.* 
(1858). 

In 

stems, 

Ac. 

In 
roots. 

In 

total 

plant. 

Per 

cent,  of 

total  in 

roots. 

In 

stems, 

Ac 

In  roots. 

In 
total 
plant. 

Per 

cent,  of 

total  in 

roota. 

Wheat  (4) . 
Barley  (5) . 
Oata(6)    .. 

grm. 
0-890 
0-400 
0  798 

gnn, 
0-850 
0  160 
0-850 

grm. 
1-740 
0-560 
1-148 

48-85 
28-57 
80-49 

grm. 
0  -0089 
0  0027 
0  -0040 

grm. 
0  -0017 
0^004 
0  0002 

grm. 
0-0056 
0  0081 
0  0042 

30-86 

12-90 

4-76 

The  large  proportion  of  root^  and  its  small  proportion  of 
nitrogen  are  equally  remarkable.  Whether  the  great  development 
of  root  were  due  to  the  process  of  cell  formation  in  it  requiring 
less  of  the  nitrogenous  proto-plasmic  compound,  or  to  the  with- 
drawal, by  the  fluid  in  which  the  roots  floated,  of  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  from  the  old  cells  to  form  new  proto-plasma  for  the 
more  active  ceUs,  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  The  fact  that  the  roots  gave  oflf  very 
few  branches  into  the  soil,  but  immediately  on  reaching  the 
water  in  the  pan  exhibited  such  a  remarkable  development,  is  in 
favour  of  the  inference  that  the  water  afibrded  the  necessary 
conditions. 

At  any  rate,  this  great  development  of  the  part  of  the  plant 
requiring  a  minimum  of  nitrogen  indicates  an  inability  to  assimilate 
free  nitrogen  within  the  range  of  growth  possible  when  no  com- 
bined nitrogen  is  provided  beyond  that  in  the  seed  sown ;  and  it 
shows  the  great  tenacity  of  growth,  and  activity  of  vital  force, 
long  after  the  organism  began  to  require  more  available  nitrogen — 
conditions  apparently  very  favourable  to  the  assimilation  of  free 
nitrogen ;  yet  such*  has  not  been  the  result. 

The  Oraminaceae  referred  to  in  Table  XYIII.  under  the  title 
"  1858  A/*  which  were  grown  in  M.  G.  Ville's  caae,  give  results 
perfectly  accordant  with  the  rest ;  but  being  sown  later,  and  their 
period  of  growth  being  shorter,  there  was  neither  so  great  a 
development  of  root  nor  so  much  total  vegetable  matter  produced. 
Unfortunately,  the  barley  of  the  series  was  lost  by  the  giving 
way  of  the  tube  in  combustion ;  so  that,  in  its  case,  we  can  only 
give  the  amount  of  dry  matter  produced ;   but,  comparing  the 

*  The  numbers  given  in  brackets  refer  to  those  of  the  figures  of  the  respeetiTO 
plants  giyen  in  plate  III. 
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results  on  this  XK>iiit  with  those  in  the  other  cases^  there  is  no 
reason  to  belieye  that  those  in  regard  to  the  nitrogen  would  have 
been  different. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Boussingault  and  M.  G. 
Ville  obtained  most  discordant  results  in  experimenting  with 
GiaminaoeiB^  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  own  residts^  from  nine 
experiments  with  such  plants,  go  entirely  to  confirm  those  of 
H.  Boussingault. 

Leguminotis  Plants. 

It  has  been  shown  in  section  I  of  this  paper^  that^  under  equal 
drcamstances  of  soil  and  season^  Leguminous  crops  yield  two,  three, 
or  more  times  as  much  nitrogen  per  acre,  as  Grraminaceous  ones ; 
that,  nevertheless,  the  latter  are  very  characteristically  benefited  by 
the  direct  use  of  ammoniacal  manures,  whilst  the  former  are  not  so ; 
sod  again,  that  a  much  larger  Graminaceous  crop  is  obtained  after 
the  growth  and  removal  of  a  highly  nitrogenous  Leguminous  one, 
than  alter  another  Graminaceous  crop.  Experiments  such  as  those 
now  under  consideration,  can  obviously  bear  upon  a  few  only  of 
the  circumstances  which  may  be  connected  with  the  difierences 
refened  to.  They  do,  however,  bear  upon  the  questions — (1) 
whether  in  the  growth  of  the  Graminacese,  there  is  a  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrogenous  compounds  and  an  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  ? 
or,  (2)  whether  the  Leguminosae  may  assimilate  free  nitrogen,  and 
thus  not  only  allow  the  resources  of  the  soil  to  accumulate,  but 
leave  within  it,  in  roots  and  other  vegetable  debris,  an  additional 
quantity  of  combined  nitrogen? 

The  facts  already  considered  do  not  indicate  an  evolution  of 
free  nitrogen  from  the  nitrogenous  compounds  of  Graminaceous 
plants  during  growth;  and  others,  to  which  Ve  shall  presently 
rrfer,  afford  confirmatory  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  as  the  growth  of  the  Leguminous 
plants  under  the  experimental  conditions  was  generally  not  so 
healthy  as  that  of  the  Graminacese,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  main- 
tained, that  a  negative  result  with  them  was  not  so  conclusive  as 
with  the  latter.  In  1857,  several  experiments  with  beans  were 
commenced,  but  they  grew  well  in  only  one  of  the  shades.  These, 
however  (especially  one  plant  out  of  the  two  in  the  same  pot),  pro.* 
greased  remarkably  well  for  10  weeks,  during  which  time  the 
amount  of  dry  matter,   and  consequently  of  carbon,   increased 
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about  five- fold ;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  nitrogen  of  tbe 
seed  was  appropriated^  and  the  plants  probably  ceased  to  grow 
only  when  the  remainder  became  so  distributed  in  the  soil  as  not 
to  be  available.    The  beans  and  peas  of  1858  did  not  grow  so 
satisfactorily  as  the  beans  of  1857  last  referred  to ;    yet  the  beans 
(of  1858)  gave  more  than  three  times  as  much  organic  matter  in 
the  produce  as  was  contained  in  the  seed^  and  appropriated  even 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  seed  than  did 
those  of  1857.      The  result  with  the  peas  was  not  so  satisfactory, 
owing   to  the  less  healthy  and  more  limited   character  of  the 
growth.     It  may  be  added  that  none  of  these  Leguminous  plants 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  flowering. 

The  result  is,  however,  that  active  growth  has  taken  place — 
that  the  process  of  cell  formation,  with  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  and  fixation  of  carbon,  has  gone  forward  with  a 
deficient  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  and  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  free  nitrogen,  both  gaseous  and  dissolved — ^in  fact,  that 
the  plants  have  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  range  of  the  con- 
ditions which  appear,  a  priori,  to  be  favourable  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  free  nitrogen,  yet  none  has  been  assimilated  by  these 
Leguminous  plants  any  more  than  by  the  Graminaceous  ones. 

It  is  a  fact  observed  in  agriculture,  that  manures  rich  in  organic 
matter,  frequently  favour  the  growth  of  Leguminous  crops ;  and 
without  discussing  the  question  whether  they  act  as  a  source  of 
carbonic  acid  merely,  or  of  carbon-compounds  of  a  more  com- 
plicated character,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
experiments  now  under  consideration,  the  vital  forces  were  suf- 
ficiently energetic  to  perform  the  function  of  cell  development 
and  multiplication,  from  carbonic  acid  as  the  source  of  carbon^ 
and  yet  they  were  incapable  of  efiecting  the  appropriation  of  free 
nitrogen. 

Buckwheat. 

In  the  experiment  with  buckwheat,  most  of  the  seed  sown  came 
up,  but  about  half  of  the  plants  lived  only  for  a  few  days.  The 
remainder  went  through  all  the  stages  of  development  to  flowering, 
but  the  amount  of  growth  was  nevertheless  very  limited,  the 
quantity  of  dry  matter  produced  being  less  than  that  in  the  seed 
sown,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  plants  little  more  than  one-third 
that  in  the  seed.  It  will  be  seen  Airther  on,  however,  that  on  the 
addition  of  an  amount  of  ammonia  very  small  in  its  contents  of 
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nitrogen  compared  with  tlie  seed,  to  plants  in  a  precisely  similar 
condition  to  those  now  under  consideration,  the  increase  of  growth 
TBS  extremely  marked. 

Reference  to  the  column  in  Table  XVIII.  giving  the  gain  or 
low  of  nitrogen,  will  show  that,  under  the  conditions  of  growth 
dacribed,  there  was  no  gain  of  nitrogen  by  the  buckwheat,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  loss  of  nearly  2  milligrammes,  doubtless  due  to 
the  evolution  of  firee  nitrogen  in  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
plants  that  died. 

Various  experimenters,  from  the  time  of  De  Saussure,  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  the  probability  of  the  decomposition  of 
nitn^nous  compounds,  and  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen,  during 
the  growth  of  plants.  We  have  been  engaged  in  following  up  the 
inbject  in  a  more  direct  manner,  but  attention  may  here  be 
called  to  the  incidental  bearing  upon  it  of  the  results  above 
considered. 

With  no  less  force  than  they  point  to  the  non-assimilation  of 
free  nitrogen,  do  they  show  that  there  has  been  no  evolution 
of  free  nitrogen  fi^m  the  nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  grow- 
ing plant.  At  all  events,  from  the  constancy  of  the  amount 
of  combined  nitrogen  maintained  in  relation  to  that  supplied,  the 
assumption  that  an  evolution  has  taken  place,  implies  the  still 
more  improbable  one,  that  there  has  been  an  exactly  compensating 
asimilation.  But,  when  supplied  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
nitrc^nous  matter,  the  vegetable  organism  might  not  decompose 
any  of  that  matter ;  and  yet,  with  an  excess  of  combined  nitrogen, 
decomposition  might  take  place.  We  shall,  therefore,  refer  to 
this  question  again,  in  connexion  with  the  results  obtained  when 
an  extraneous  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  was  provided  to  the 
plants. 

Bxperimenis  in  which  the  Plants  had  a  known  supply  of  Combined 
Nitrogen  beyond  that  contained  in  the  Seed  sown. 

Aldiongh  in  the  experiments  already  considered,  the  extent  of 
growth  was  very  limited,  some  of  the  cereals  did  indeed  produce 
glomes  and  pales  for  seed ;  but  none  attained  to  the  formation 
ud  rippling  of  the  seeds  themselves.  It  remains  to  consider, 
therefore,  what  may  take  place  with  more  active  and  vigorous 
?roirtfa,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  development. 
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We  have  suggested  the  improbability  of  an  assimilation  of  firee 
nitrogen  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  com- 
bined nitrogen ;  but  if  active,  healthy,  and  vigorous  growth  are 
favourable  to  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen,  and  these  conditions 
can  only  be  attained  by  keeping  within  the  reach  of  the  plant  au 
excess  of  combined  nitrogen,  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  firee 
nitrogen  could  be  taken  up  in  the  presence  of,  and  in  preference 
to,  combined  nitrogen ;  i  priori  conclusions  on  points  involving 
vitail  phenomena  are,  however,  obviously  unsafe. 

It  is  true,  we  have  pointed  out  the  improbability  of  an  assimila- 
tion of  free  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  combined 
nitrogen,  only  so  far  as  the  vital  process  of  the  vegetable  cell  is 
concerned.     But,  the  more  active  the  growth,  the  greater  must  be 
the  amount  of  newly-formed  carbon-matter  capable  of  consumini^ 
oxygen  when  the  plant  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  sunlight 
into  the  dark.     That  is,  the  more  vigorous  the  growth  in  the  sun- 
light, the  greater  may  be  the  reducing  power  of  the  plant  in  the 
dark ;  and  the  greater  this  reducing  power,  the  more  nearly  will 
the  tendency  of  the  forces  approximate  to  an  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen, which,  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrogen  dissolved  in  the  fluids 
of  the  cell,  may  tend  to  form  ammonia,  to  be,  on  the  return 
of  sunlight,  appropriated  by  the  plant.     In  connexion  with  this 
point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  our  investigation  of  the  gases 
given  off  by  plants  under  various  circumstances,  we  have  had  an 
evolution  of  oxygen  one  day  as  a  coincident  of  growth,  and  an 
evolution  of  hydrogen  the  next,  as  the  result  of  decomposition. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  plants  were  sup- 
plied with  combined  nitrogen  beyond  that  in  the  seed  sown,  are 
given  in  Table  XX,  p.  179;  and  the  figures  7 — 12,  plate  III, 
show  the  character  and  extent  of  development  of  six  Graminaceous 
plants  with  extraneous  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  correspond- 
ing to  the  six  above  them  without  such  supply;  and  the  vigour 
and  extent  of  growth  attained,  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof 
that  the  conditions  of  soil,  atmosphere,  temperature,  &c.,  were 
consistent  with  active  and  healthy  growth.  As  already  explained, 
the  combined  nitrogen  was  supplied  by  means  of  dilute  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  consider  the  results  to  which  Table  XX 
refers,  in  regard — (1)  to  the  actual  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen ;  (2)  to 
the  physiological  evidence  afforded  during  growth;  (3)  their 
indications  as    compared  with  the  results  obtained  when  there 
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was  no  other  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  beyond  that  in  the  seed 
sown. 

As  in  the  experiments  without^  so  also  in  those  with  a  supply 
of  combined  nitrogen  beyond  that  in  the  seed  sown^  there  is 
generally  a  slight  gain  of  nitrogen  in  those  of  1857^  but  almost 
invariably  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  in  those  of  1858^  when  glazed 
stone-ware^  instead  of  slate  lute- vessels  were  employed ;  and  con- 
sidering the  possible  source  of  gain  when  slates  were  used^  the 
whole  of  the  results  can  be  interpreted  but  in  one  way. 

The  slight  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  experiments  of  1858  is  easily 
accounted  for.    The  general  character  of  growth  of  the   peas, 
clover^  and  beans,  under  the  experimental  conditions,  as  already  re- 
ferred to,  taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  adduced  as  to  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matter,  sufficiently  explains  the  loss  in  their  case.    The  loss  in 
the  cases  of  the  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat  (1858),  would 
not  be  so  easily  explained,  had  not  the  combined  nitrogen  in  the 
drainage-water  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  experiment   been 
determined  separately ;  and  the  fact  that  a  notable  quantity  o{ 
ammonia  was  found  in  the  condensed  water,  only  where  there  was 
a  loss  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  experiment,  would  lead  to  the 
inference,  that  both  phenomena  were  due  to  the  same  cause. 
«   The  condensed  water  showing  the  amounts  of  combined  nitrogen 
recorded  in  the  table,  was  that  collected  during  the  last  four  weeks 
of  growth ;  and  during  this  period  the  high  temperature,  and  the 
advanced  stage  of  growth  of  the  plants,  were  favourable  to  the 
evaporation  of  ammoniacal  water.     Owing  to  the  comparatively 
low  temperature  of  the  shade,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  vapour 
would  condense  on  its  interior,  and  finally  be  collected  in  the 
bottle  O ;  but  a  certain  quantity  of  that  present  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  apparatus,  during  the  passage  of  the  air  through  it,  would 
be  borne  forward  into  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bulb-apparatus  M, 
and  thus  occasion  a  loss  of  combined  nitrogen.     The  reason  of 
the  greater  loss  in  both  the  experiments  with  oats,  than  in  those 
of  the  other  cereals,  is  not  perfectly  obvious ;  but  in  connection 
with  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  one  case  more  par- 
ticularly, they  ripened  at  a  much  warmer  period  of  the  season,  and 
becoming  much  drier  in  stem  and  leaf,  might  be  more  liable  to 
evolve  ammonia. 

It  is,  however,  not  enough  to  consider  the  actual  gain  or  loss  of 
nitrogen  merely,  but  it  is  desirable  to  take  into  account  the  total 
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quantity  of  nitrogen  at  the  disposal  of  the  plants^  and  also  the 
amount  and  character  of  growth^  under  the  different  conditions^ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  phjaiological  evidence. 

We  have  akeady  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  very  great 
increase  of  growth  when  a  supply  of  comhined  nitrogen,  extraneous 
to  that  of  the  seed  sown,  was  provided.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  figures  in  the  columns  of  Table  XX,  which  show 
the  amounts  respectively,  of  dry  substance  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the 
final  produce  per  seed  with  ammonia  to  that  without  it  taken 
as  1 ;  but  the  indications  manifested  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
gnnrth  require  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

When  they  first  came  up,  all  the  plants  looked  green  and 
ngorous,  in^cating  the  presence  of  all  conditions  essential  to 
healthy  growth ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  that  time, 
they  were  supplied  with  an  excess  of  combined  nitrogen  in  relation 
to  their^  immediate  wants.  After  some  days,  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  plants,  they  began  to  assume  a  lighter  green  or  pale 
jellow  tint,  indicative  of  a  want  of  combined  nitrogen.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  how  favourable,  probably,  would  be  the 
condition  for  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen,  when  the  plant  was 
P^siDg  from  the  state  in  which  it  had  an  excess  to  that  in  which 
it  had  a  deficiency  of  combined  nitrogen  for  the  demands  of 
^wth.  The  vigorous  development  of  the  plants  grown  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  other  experimental  plants,  but  in  garden  soil 
(fi^.  13,  plate  8),  indicates  that  the  conditions  of  atmosphere,  &c., 
provided,  were  not  at  fault.  If  a  supply  of  combined  nitrogen 
alone  be  deficient  when  the  plants  show  the  declining  vigour  above 
described,  they  will,  on  its  addition,  resume  their  healthy  green 
colour.  Or,  if  combined  nitrogen  be  added  before  the  plants 
decline,  it  will  prevent  them  assuming  the  pale  green  or  yellow 
coloor.  Both  these  expedients  have  been  adopted ;  and  so  far  as 
the  cereals,  buckwheat,  and  clover  are  concerned,  each  has  yielded 
a  r^nlt  indicating  that  combined  nitrogen  alone  was  needed  for 
healthy  growth. 

The  plants  to  which  ammonia  was  given  in  1857,  were  allowed 
to  suffer  more  before  they  received  it,  than  those  of  1858 ;  yet  in 
thirty-six  hours  affcer  its  addition  to  the  soil,  in  amount  not 
exceeding  1-5  milligranmie  of  nitrogen  to  each  plant,  they  began 
manifestly  to  improve,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  effect  was 
quite  marked ;  but  at  the  termination  of  periods  varying  from 
nine  to  eighteen  days,  they  seemed  to  have  consumed  all  that  had 
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not  become  inaccessible  in  the  soil^  and  began  to  abow  the  same 
indications  of  defective  supply  as  before.  A  new  increment  of 
combined  nitrogen  (excepting  when  iu  one  or  two  instances  it  "wba 
added  too  late)  caused  a  new  increment  of  growth^  greener  cxiloiir^ 
and  a  more  vigorous  appearance  generally^  to  be  soon  followed  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  pale  colour^  and  so  on.  At  each  recurrence 
of  these  conditions^  the  plants  must  have  passed^  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  growth  than  before,  from  the  point  of  having  an  ercesa  to 
that  of  having  a  deficiency  of  combined  nitrogen. 

A  considerable  range  of  conditions  of  growth  was  thus  pro- 
vided. Just  after  each  addition,  the  plants  must  have  been  supplied 
with  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  an  available  form,  as  was  evinced 
in  the  formation  of  new  shoots  from  the  base  or  the  nodes  of  the 
plants.  But  these  new  shoots,  at  first  growing  vigorously^  soon 
suffered  for  want  of  a  new  supply ;  and  in  passing  to  this  point,  the 
newly-formed  and  vigorously-growing  portion  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  would  be  in  the  condition  assumed  to  be  the  moat 
favourable  to  the  assimilation  of  firee  nitrogen.  This  cycle  of 
conditions,  repeated  several  times  during  the  growth  of  the  same 
plant,  and  the  experiment  similarly  conducted  with  a  number  of  pots 
of  plants  of  different  kinds,  with  like  results  in  all  cases,  afforded 
a  wide  range  of  circumstances  assumed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
assimilation  of  free  nitrogen,  which,  however,  has  not  taken  place. 

Table  XX  shows,  that  there  remained  in  the  soil,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  experiment,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  the 
combined  nitrogen  artificially  supplied,  yet  the  physiolo^cal 
evidence  sufficiently  showed  the  effect  of  each  new  addition ;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  few  milligrammes  of  ammonia, 
intermingled  with  1,500  or  1,600  grammes  of  soil  (and  pot),  might 
become  so  distributed  and  absorbed,  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion should  remain  inaccessible  to  the  plant. 

The  Graminaceous  plants  of  1858  were  supplied  with  combined 
nitrogen  at  an  earlier  period  of  growth  than  those  of  1857,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  show  such  marked  signs  of  deficiency  before 
receiving  fresh  supplies. 

Attention  should  be  called,  in  passing,  to  the  remarkable 
character  of  growth  exhibited  in  some  of  the  experiments. 

Shortly  after  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  Graminaceae  for 
the  first  time,  the  plants  began  to  throw  out  new  shoots  from  the 
base  of  the  principal  stem,  as  if  they  had  first  developed  a  stem 
commensurate  with  the  limited  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  cou* 
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tained  in  the  seed,  and  then,  with  the  new  supplies^  been  obliged 
to  find  Tent  for  their  activity  in  new  directions.  Some  of  the  new 
shoots  came  forth  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil^  some  at  the 
first,  and  some  at  the  second  nodes,  as  the  drawings  of  the  plants, 
gifea  in  plate  3,  will  show. 

Another  remarkable  feature  was  the  formation  of  roots  at  the 
seoond  and  third  nodes  above  the  ground,  in  the  case  of  most  of 
tke  Grraminaoese  to  which  ammonia^salt  was  added.  These  roots 
cune  oat  around  the  node,  and  extended  downwards,  several 
reaching  the  soil  firom  heights  varying  from  -j^  to  1\,  or  even  2 
inchea^  and  penetrating  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  most 
marked  instance  was  that  of  the  barley,  fig.  11,  plate  3,  given  in 
more  detail  with  special  reference  to  these  points,  in  fig.  16, 
pUte  3.  As  the  figures  show,  roots  and  new  stems  cam^  from  the 
same  node,  making  the  latter  a  new  axis  of  growth,  like  the  seed 
in  the  first  instance.  The  original  stems,  below  these  nodes,  did 
not  increase  much  in  sise  with  the  addition  of  ammonia,  but  the 
stems  above  the  nodes  became  much  larger  than  the  portions 
below  them,  as  did  those  of  the  new  shoots. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  Graminacese :  so  long  as  an  additional 
sapply  of  combined  nitrogen  increased  growth,  so  long  must  the 
physiological  conditions  have  required  available  nitrogen,  and  there- 
fore have  been  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  assimilation  of  free 
utrogen  if  this  were  possible ;  but  no  such  assimilation  took  place. 

With  regard  to  the  other  plants  little  more  need  be  said  than 
to  direct  attention  to  the  colunms  of  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen.  As 
already  observed,  the  growth  of  the  Leguminosse  was  by  no  means 
ao  satisfEustory  as  that  of  the  Graminaceae ;  and  hence,  the  results 
relating  to  them  apply  to  a  more  limited  range  of  conditions  of 
growth,  and  are,  therefore,  less  conclusive  against  the  possibility 
of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  in  their  case ;  though,  so  far 
as  they  go,  they,  as  well  as  those  with  the  buckwheat,  tend  to 
confirm  those  with  the  cereals.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  M.  Boussingault  experimented  with  a  great  many  Legu- 
minous plants,  and  generally  succeeded  in  getting  much  more 
healthy  growth  than  we  were  able  to  do,  but  in  no  case  did  he  find 
any  such  gain  of  nitrogen  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  free 
nitrogen  had  been  assimilated.  We  shall,  ourselves,  have  additional 
eridenee  to  bring  forward  on  this  subject  on  a  future  occasion. 

In  regard  to  the  single  experiment  with  cloverj  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  XX,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  we  failed 
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to  get  any  growth  in  the  experiment  attempted  without  the  addition. 
of  ammonia^  and  obtained  comparatively  little  with  it.  Beans  and 
peas  also  proved  so  sensitive  under  the  conditions  of  expeiiment, 
and  were  so  much  less  characteristically  benefited  by  the  supply 
of  ammonia-salts^  that  it  was  obvious  they  suffered  firom  other 
causes  than  a  want  of  combined  nitrogen.  In  subsequent  experi-- 
ments^  however,  nitrates  have  been  found  to  be  much  more  bene- 
ficial than  ammonia-salts;  as,  indeed,  they  are  when  applied  to 
Leguminous  crops  grown  in  the  field. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  beans  grown  in  1857 
without  extraneous  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  appropriated 
nearly  four-fifths,  and  those  grown  in  the  same  way  in  1858  a 
larger  proportion  still,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  seed  sown.     In  con- 
trast with  these  results,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  experi- 
ment with  beans,  "  1858  A*'  (see  Table  XX),  there  were  0-0523 
gramme  of  nitrogen  in  the  seed  sovm,  and  0*0188  gramme  sup- 
plied as  ammonia-salt,  making  together  0*0711  gramme,  of  which 
the  plants  appropriated  only  0*0401  gramme,  or  about  one-fifth 
less  than  was  supplied  in  the  seeds  alone ;  yet,  it  was  in  this  expe- 
riment with  Leguminous  plants,  that  the  addition  of  ammonia-salt 
produced  the  most  obvious  effects  on  the  growth. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  results  of  the  direct  experi- 
ments on  the  question  of  assimilation,  it  appears  that  the  Grami- 
naceous  plants  grew  the  most  healthily,  and  provided  a  wide  range 
of  conditions  for  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen ;  that  the 
Leguminous  plants  were  less  healthy,  and  therefore  provided  a 
more  limited  range  of  conditions  for  assimilation ;  and  that  the 
growth  of  other  plants  was  also  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 
Graminaceous  ones.  In  all,  the  growth  was  more  or  less  increased 
by  the  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  beyond  that  contained  in  the 
seed.  The  effect  was  the  most  marked  with  the  Graminaceous 
plants,  their  increase  of  dry  vegetable  substance  due  to  the  extra- 
neous supply  of  combined  nitrogen  being  8,  12,  and  even  nearly 
80-fold,  according  to  the  amount  provided.  Yet,  with  19  experi^ 
ments  with  Graminaceous  plants,  6  with  Leguminous  ones,  and 
some  with  plants  of  other  descriptions,  with  such  great  variation 
in  the  amount  and  character  of  growth,  and  in  the  amount  of 
combined  nitrogen  involved  in  the  experiment  in  the  several 
cases,  in  no  instance  have  the  results  been  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  an  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen. 
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The  Tesolta  of  the  whole  enquiry  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as 
fiflowB: — 

The  yidd  of  nitrogen  in  the  vegetation  over  a  given  area  of 
land,  within  a  given  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  Leguminous 
cropSy  is  not  satisfBU^rily  explained  by  reference  to  the  hitherto 
qoantitatiirely  determined  periodical  supplies  of  combined  nitrogen. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  Boussinganlt, 
from  which  he  concludes  that  free  or  uncombined  nitrogen  is  not 
a  direct  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation.  M.  G.  Ville,  on 
the  other  hand^  condudes,  from  his  results,  that  free  nitrogen 
nuiy  be  a  source  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of 
growing  plants.  The  views,  or  explanations,  of  other  experi- 
menters, on  this  disputed  point,  are  various  and  inconclusive. 

It  was  found  that  the  conditions  of  growth  adopted  in  our  own 
experiments  on  the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen, 
were  consbtent  with  the  healthy  development  of  various  Gramina- 
oeona  j^ants,  but  less  so  for  that  of  the  Leguminous  plants  experi- 
mented upon. 

From  the  results  of  various  investigations,  as  well  as  from  other 
considerations,  we  think  it  may  be  concluded  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  experiments,  there  would  not  be  any  supply  to 
the  plants  of  an  unaccounted  quantity  of  combined  nitrogen,  due 
either  to  the  formation  of  oxygen-compounds  of  it  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ozone,  or  nascent  oxygen,  or  to  that  of  ammonia  under 
the  influence  of  nascent  hydrogen. 

We  have  found  that  free  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  under  certain  circumstances. 
But,  considering  the  circumstances  of  such  evolution,  and  those  to 
which  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  necessarily  involved  in  ex- 
periments on  the  question  of  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  is  sub- 
jected, it  may,  we  think,  be  concluded  that  there  would  be  no 
Ices  of  combined  nitrogen  from  this  cause  in  such  experiments^ 
excepting  in  certain  cases  when  it  might  be  pre-supposed. 

Our  experimental  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  fstvour  the 
sappontion  that  there  would  be  any  loss  of  combined  nitrogen  in 
the  experiments  on  assimilation,  due  to  the  evolution  of  free  nitro- 
gen from  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  plants  during  growth. 
In  numerous  experiments  with  Graminaceous  plants,  grown  both 
with  and  without  a  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  beyond  that  con- 
tained in  the  seed  sown,  in  which  there  was  great  variation  in  the 
amount  of  combined  nitrogen  involved,  and  a  wide  range  in  the 
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conditions^  character,  and  amount  of  growth^  we  have  in  no  case 
found  any  evidence  of  an  assimilation  of  &ee  or  uncombined 
nitrogen. 

In  our  experiments  with  Leguminous  plants^  the  growth  was  less 
satisfactory^  and  the  range  of  conditions  possibly  favourable  for 
the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  was,  therefore,  more  limited. 
But  the  results  recorded  with  these  plants,  so  far  as  they  go,  do 
not  indicate  any  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen.  Since,  however,  in 
practice.  Leguminous  crops  assimilate,  from  some  source,  so  very 
much  more  nitrogen  than  Graminaceous  ones,  under  ostensibly 
equal  circumstances  of  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  evidence  of  further  experiments  with  these  plants,  under 
conditions  of  more  healthy  growth,  should  be  obtained. 

Results  obtained  with  some  other  plants  are  in  the  same  sense 
as  those  obtained  with  Oraminacese  and  Leguminosie,  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  non*assimilation  of  free  nitrogen 
by  plants  under  the  wide  range  of  circumstances  provided  in  the 
experiments,  it  is  desirable  that  the  several  actual  or  possible 
sources  of  combined  nitrogen  to  plants  shotild  be  more  fully  inves- 
tigated, both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 

If  it  be  established  that  the  processes  of  vegetation  do  not  bring 
free  nitrogen  into  combination,  it  still  remains  not  very  obvious  to 
what  actions  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  combined  nitrogen 
may  be  attributed. 
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Thb  t«nns  "mineral"  and  "inofganie,"  as  applied  to  die  eonadtiieiits  of 
manures  or  ezope,  are,  for  conTenience,  empkigied  throng^oiit  this  paper  to 
designate  the  incombustible  or  "ash  constitaents,"  they  haring  been  genersll/ 
em^oyed  in  this  restricted  sense  by  liebig  and  most  other  writers  on  agxicaltoral 
chemistz^  dnrinff  the  last  twenty  years  or  more.  Yet,  in  his  recent  woi^  (Ein- 
leitnng  m  die  Natnrgesetze  desPeldbanes,  p.  32  et  ae^.)  Baron  Liebig  repndiatee 
and  ridicules  sneh  a  classiAcation  as  nnscientiilc,  claims  ammonia  and  ita  salts 
as  mineral  manures,  aad  aeenaes  Mr.  Lawes  of  setting  up,  in  opposition  to  bis 
own,  a  theory  aceofding  to  which  mineral  or  inorganic  manures  should  contain 
only  incombustible  or  ash  constituents.  To  supjport  this  allegation,  he  giree,  in 
a  separate  paiagraph,  and  in  italics  (Sperrschnft),  the  following  sentence  as  a 
ouotatioB  from  Mr.  lAwes's  paper  on  '  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  toT.  Tiii.  p.  240,  of 
this  Journal : — 

"  Manures  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  organic  and  inorganic : 
organic  manures  are  those  which  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  plant,  by  decom- 
position or  otherwise,  carbon,  hTdrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Inor&anic  manures  are 
those  substances  which  contain  toe  mineral  ingredients  of  which  the  ash  of  plants 
is  found  to  consist.** — [Translation.] 

But  the  following  is  the  passaffe  as  it  really  stands  at  the  page  referred  to  by 
Baron  Liebig,  and  the  portions  giren  in  capitals  are  those  which  are  omitted  by 
Baron  Liebig  in  his  professed  quotation : — 

'*I  NOW  com  TO  THX  ACTION  OF  mauures,  which  are  generally  divided  into 
two   classes — organic   and   inorffanic,    ALTHoraH   this  distinctiok  is  bt  ko 

MBANS     SATISFACTOBT,     I     SHALL     ADOPT     TT    AS    BBING     GBNBBALLT     UICDBB^TOOI). 

Organic  manures  sre  those  which  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  plant,  by  decom- 
position or  otherwise,  oboakic  xattbb — carbon,  hydrogen,  oztgbh,  and  nitrogen 

— CONSTITUEHTS     WHICH    UKCTJLTITATRD    FIAVTS    DEBmS    OBIOIKALLT    FBOX     THK 

ATXOSPHBBB.    Inorgauic  manures  are  those  substances  which  contain  the  mineial 
inffredients,  of  whidi  the  ash  of  plants  is  found  to  consist." 

Here,  then,  in  this  which  was  Mr.  Iiiwes*s  first  paper,  the  classiileation  which 
Baron  Liebig  accuses  him  of  originAting  is  only  adopted  as  being  already  at  that 
time  '*  generally  understood,"  and  with  a  distinct  protest  that  it  is  **by  no  means 
satisfactory."  Yet,  in  order  to  fix  the  origination  of  the  distinction  upon  Mr 
Lawes,  Baron  Liebig  joins  together  disconnected  parts  of  a  passage,  a^  giree 
them,  in  a  separate  paragrsph,  in  italics  (Sperrschnft),  and  between  unbroken 
inverted  commas,  omitting  (besides  less  material  portions)  an  entire  sentence 
which  distinctly  disproves  the  truth  of  the  allegation  in  support  of  which  the 
professed  quotation  is  brought  forward!  Having  thus  moulded  Mr.  Lawet'9 
'  sentence  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his  argument,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  From  this  doctrine  of  the  practical  man  it  necessarily  followed  that  a  minenil 
manure  must  be  one  which  contained  only  the  ash  constituents  of  vegetable  pro* 
ducts,  and  from  the  cGmposition  of  which  ammonia-salts,  as  belonging  to  oi^i<^ 
manures,  are  excluded.  To  be  sure,  in  every  chemical  manual  ammonia  and  it* 
salts  are  treated  of  among  inorganic  substances,  since  they  are  objects  of  chemical 
manufacture,  whilst  oxganic  matters  cannot  be  produced  by  man ;  and  this  fact 
might  well  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  ammonia  was  not  necessarilv  excluded 
from  an  inorganic  manure.  The  asricultural  chemistry  of  the  practical  man  was 
evidently  a  peculiar  chemistry,  which  had  no  connexion  with  ordinary  chemistry, 
and  thus  his  theory  might  well  find  some  justification,  but  according  to  my  theory 
I  obviously  took  another  pmnt  of  view.  Mr.  Lawes,  indeed,  mentions  in  bis  paper 
(p.  21),  that  my  manures  smelt  of  ammonia,  and  hence  contained  an  smmoniA- 
salt ;  but  he  implied  that  this  might  be  a  little  artifice,  in  order  to  give  to  mj 
manures  an  efficacy  which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  my  theory,  they 
should  not  possess. — [Translation.] 

The  following  quotations,  taken  from  several  of  Baron  Liebig's  works,  will 
show  whether  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  use  the  terms  ''mineral"  end 
"  inorganic  "  to  designate  the  incombustible  or  ash  constituents,  and  to  distingaieb 


(    2    ) 

&tm  ftm  "aauBonia/*  **  smmoiiiaeal  nits,"  "at]B08ph«ric  oonstitneDU/'  &e. 

Tki  ffiKfMtpg  IS  onr  own : — 

*'T%t  wdaermi  toiuidtnmktB  act,  as  k  thown  by  the  prodnoe  of  the  unmannred 
kad,  TiUmt  aiij  artifleial  supply  of  ammomia" 

"Tka  mmmoma  iDoaaMS  the  podaoe  only  if  the  mmeral  oooatitaeDU  be  preseot 
iB  tha  toil  in  dne  quantity,  and  in  an  aTailable  form. 

'Ammmia  ie  without  effect  if  the  nimend  eonetitnents  aze  wanting.  Cooae- 
qaeatly,  the  aetaon  of  ofmmimia  is  limited  to  the  acceleration  of  the  action  of  the 
wwraf  coaetihicnla  in  a  i^ven  time." — PrimeifU»,  pp.  86-7  (1856). 

" the  other  is  the  action  of  mfyhate  of  ammoma  as  a  'solTent  for 

eeitUB  iBipofta&t  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil." — lb.,  p.  99  (1866). 

'Ammoma^  when  need  as  a  mannre  alone,  and  when  there  is  a  want  of  mtiieraf 
MBfldtaents  in  the  soil,  is  like  the  spirits  which  the  labourer  takes  in  order  to 
iscnsw  his  available  labour,  power,  or  imagination ;  and,  like  that  stimulant,  its 
MtMB,  IB  this  case,  is  followed  oy  a  corresponding  exhaustion." — lb.,  p.  106  (1866). 

"Hcaee  it  is  quite  certain  Uiat  in  our  fields  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
oops  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  supplied  in  the  manure,  and  that 
tk»  nil  eaaiiot  be  exnausted  by  the  exportation  of  products  containing  nitrogen 
(talflSB  these  products  contain  at  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  mineral  in- 
endimti),  because  Uie  nitrogen  of  vegetation  is  furnished  by  the  atmon>here,  and 
Mt  by  the  soil.  Hence  also  we  cannot  augment  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  or  their 
poveiB  of  production,  by  supplying  them  with  manures  ridi  in  nUrogen,  or  with 
e«Ma«s  aatlte  alone.  The  crope  on  a  field  diminish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  mtfisro/  substaneee  conveyed  to  it  in  manure.** 
-4th  Edition,  p.  210  (1847?). 

''Bat,  St  the  same  time,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  sgriculture  to  know  with 
<vitainty  that  the  supply  of  a^nntonia  is  unnecessary  for  most  of  our  cultirated 
ptos,  and  that  it  may  be  even  superfluous,  if  only  the  soil  contain  a  sufficient 
svpply  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  when  the  ammonia  required  for  their  develop- 
Bent  will  be  furnished  by  the  atmosphere.*'— 4th  Edition,  p.  212  (213). 

**  A  fertile  soil  must  contain  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  form  adapted  for 
WBmilation,  all  the  inorganic  materials  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

''A  fi(4d  artificially  prepared  for  culture  contains  a  certain  amount  of  these 
i^greiienta^  and  also  of  ammoniaeal  salts  and  decaying  vegetable  matter.*' — 
4th  Edition,  p.  169. 

"The  meaning  of  these  sentences  in  my  work  is  this :  '  that  ammoniaeal  salts 
■We'  hsTe  no  effect;  that,  in  order  to  be  efficacious,  they  must  be  accompanied 
V  the  mineral  comstifnents,  and  that  the  effect  is  then  proportional  to  the  supply 
— Bot  of  ammonia,  but  of  the  mineral  substances.'* — Privctples,  p.  66  (1866). 

"Thcee  two  paragraphs  sre  altogether  irreconcilable ;  for  if  Mr.  Lawes  admit 
that  the  mineral  constituents  are  indispensable  to  plants,  how  can  he  maintain 
that  these  very  mineral  constituents  are  replaceable  by  ammonia,  that  ia  to  say, 
that  by  mcana  of  ammonia  we  can  altogether  dispense  with  them  ?  *' — PrincipleSf 
P-  89  (1866). 

''It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  that  animal  excre- 
Bcots  may  be  replaced  in  sgriculture,  by  other  materials  containing  their  consti- 
tneDtt.  IJiow,  as  the  principal  action  of  the  former  depends  upon  their  amount  of 
neural  food  so  necessary  for  the  growth  of  cultivated  plants,  it  follows,  that  we 
Bight  manure  with  the  mineral  fbod  of  wild  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
Tim  ASHES  [the  cspitals  sre  Baron  Liebig's  own] ;  for,  these  plants  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  in  their  nutrition  and  growth,  as  cultivated  plants  themselves." 
-3rd  Edition,  p.  188  (1848). 

''Bot  the  we^ht  or  amount  of  the  crops  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
of  both  kinds,  aimospkerie  and  mineral^  which  is  present  in  the  soil,  or  conveyed 
to  it  in  the  same  time.  By  manuring  with  ammoniaeal  salts  a  soil  rich  in  avail- 
able mineral  constituents,  the  crope  are  augmented  in  the  same  way  as  they 
vonld  have  been  if  we  had  increased  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  air." — 
iVMK^,  p.  77-8  (1866). 

These  sentences  will  l)e  sufficient  to  show  whether  or  not  Liebig  is  justified  in 
iraw  attempting  to  fall  back,  in  sgricultural  discussions,  upon  the  more  strictly 
Kieatific  meaning  of  the  terms  ''mineral"  and  "inorganic,**  so  aa  to  include 
vithin  them  "  ammonia,"  "  ammoniaeal  salts,"  "  atmospheric  constituents/*  &c., 
«nl  thus  to  give  a  new  definition  to  his  mineral  theory,  or  rather  substitute  at  this 
^e  for  his  own  theory,  which  has  proved  to  be  erroneous,  another  not  his  own. 
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4  Report  of  Experiments  with  different  Manures 

Pl^t  5.  '400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  and  2000  lbs.  sawdust. 

Plot  6.  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  of  commerce  (containing  aboat 
41  lbs.  nitrogen).     5th  season  (commencing  1858). 

Plot  7.  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  (containing  about  82  lbs.  nitrogen). 
5th  season  (commencing  in  1858). 

Plot  8.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  composed  of — 

300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass. 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda. 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  as  above. 

Plot  9.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and  2000  lbs.  sawdust.  (The 
mixed  mineral  manure  as  plot  8  to  1861  inclusive, 
and  in  1862  the  sulphate  of  potass  excluded,  and  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  raised  to  500  lbs.). 

Plot  10.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  400  lbs.  ammonia- 
salts.  • 

Plot  11.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  9,  400  lbs.  ammonisp 
salts,  and  2000  lbs.  sawdust 

Plot  12.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  400  lbs.  ammonia- 
salts,  and  2000  lbs.  cut  whcat-strawT 

Plot  18a.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  800  lbs. 
ammonia-salts,  equal  about  164  lbs.  nitrogen  (onlj 
400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  in  1859,  1860,  and  1861). 

Plot  136.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  13a,  to  1861  inclusive ; 
the  same,  with  200  lbs.  silicate  of  soda  and  200  lbs. 
silicate  of  lime  in  addition,  in  1862,  and  800  lbs. 
ammonia-salts  (only  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  in  1859, 
1860,  and  1861). 

Plot  14.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  275  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda.     5th  season  (commencing  in  1858). 

Plot  15.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  plot  8,  and  550  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda.     5th  season  (commencing  in  1858). 

Plot  16.  14  tons  farmyard  manure. 

Plot  17.  14  tons  farmyard  manure,  and  200  lbs.  ammonia  salts. 

The  first  crop  each  year  has  always  been  mown  for  hay,  and 
the  after-grass  eaten  off  by  sheep,  once  or  twice  as  might  be 
required,  a  certain  number,  according  to  the  amount  of  grass, 
being  folded  on  each  plot,  and  the  number  of  days  occupied  in 
its  consumption  noted. 

Produce  (f  Hay  per  acre  {First  Crop), 

In  Table  I.  (p.  29)  are  given  the  quantities  of  hay  obtained 
per  acre  (first  crop)  from  each  plot  in  each  of  the  four  years,  1859, 
1860,  1861,  and  1862;  also  the  average  annual  produce,  and 
average  annual  increase  by  manure,  over  the  four  and  over  the 
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wWc  sercn  years  of  the  experiments  (1856-1862  inclusiK). 
It  IS,  of  course,  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  consider,  not 
oolj  the  actaal  amounts  of  produce,  or  of  increase,  obtained  from 
each  of  the  differently  manured  plots,  but  also,  whether  the 
amoantt  increase  or  diminish  year  by  year  as  the  experiments 
proceed. 

The  duplicate  unmanured  plot,  which  was  somewhat  shaded 
OTm  the  afternoon  sun,  gave  each  year  rather  more  produce 
4an  the  other.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two,  the  average 
amoal  yield  of  hay  per  acre,  without  manure,  was,  over  the 
»fcole  seven  years,  nearly  25J  cwts.,  and  over  the  last  four 
]tm  rather  more  than  26  cwts.,  showing  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  mdication  of  progressive  deterioration  where  only  the  natural 
produce  of  the  soil  and  season  is  taken  from  the  land.  Nor  is 
uiere  as  yet  evidence  of  material  falling  off  in  gross  produce  in  any 
case  where  artificial  mineral  manures  were  employed,  notwith- 
standing that  none  of  those  use^  supplied  every  mineral  or  inor* 
game  *  constitaent  taken  off  in  the  increased  crop.  The  details 
" w ' 

The  terms  ** mineral **  or  "inorganic,**  as  applied  to  the  constituents  of 
"^^^  or  cropo,  are,  for  oonyenience,  employed  thronghoat  this  paper  to 
*e^iiale  the  moombnstible  or  "  ash  constitnents,"  they  having  been  ^uerally 
^Bpioyed  in  this  restricted  sense  by  Liebig  and  most  other  writers  on  agncnltanu 
ebesustry  dnrinc  the  last  twenty  years  or  more.  Yet,  in  his  recent  work  (Ein» 
^^  ^  die  Natorgesetxe  des  Feldbanes,  p.  32  at  seg.)  Baron  Liebig  repudiates 
tad  n^cales  such  a  daasification  as  unscientific  claims  ammonia  and  its  salts 
tt  ameral  maanres,  and  accuses  Mr.  Lawes  of  setting  up,  in  opposition  to  his 
0^  a  theory  according  to  which  mineral  or  inorganic  manures  should  contain 
^7  meombustible  or  ash  constituents.  To  support  this  alle^tion,  he  gives,  in 
&  separate  psoragraph,  and  in  italics  (Sperrschnft),  the  following  sentence  as  a 

rfttion  from  Mr.  Lawes's  paper  on  *  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  toI.  viii.  p.  240,  of 
Journal: 

"liamores  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  organic  and  inorganic: 
^"pnoA  manmes  are  those  which  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  plant,  by  decom- 
)p^^  or  otherwise,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Inorganic  manures  are 
fsoee  snhstanees  which  contain  the  mineral  ingredients  of  which  the  ash  of  plants 
8  ftsnd  to  oonnst.**— [Translation.] 

^"Bt  the  following  is  the  passa^  as  it  really  stands  at  the  pase  referred  to  by 
^BQD  Liebig,  and  the  portions  given  in  capitals  are  those  which  are  omitted  by 
«>tm  Liebig  in  his  professed  quotation : — 

*  I  sow  ooxx  TO  THB  AcnoN  OF  manures,  which  are  generally  divided  into 
^  €la88e»-~i>r<^afM0  and  hiorgamc.  Although  this  DisxiMcnoN  is  bt  no 
■Xin  satutactobt,  I  shall  adopt  it  as  beimo  obneballt  cmdebstood. 
^^flfuiic  manures  axe  those  which  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  plant,  by  deoom- 
pMition  or  otherwise,  oboanic  matteb— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxtobn,  and  nitrogen 
^oonrnnjENTS  which  uncitltivatbd  plants  derive  obiginallt  fbom  the 
atiqsphbbb.  Inonanic  manures  are  those  substances  which  contain  the  mineral 
iBgredients,  of  which  the  ash  of  plants  is  found  to  consist." 

Here,  th^  in  this  which  was  Mr.  Lawet^s  first  paper,  the  classification  which 
fiaion  Liebig  accuses  him  of  originating  is  only  adopted  as  beinp  already  at  that 
te  "  generally  onderstood,"  and  with  a  distinct  protest  that  it  is  "  by  no  means 
ittisfiu^fy.*'  Tet,  in  order  to  fix  the  origination  of  the  distinction  upon  Mr. 
Uwa^  Buon  Liebig  joins  toffether  disconnected  parts  of  a  passage,  and  gives 
tboB,  in  a  separate  paragraph,  in  italics  (Sperrscnrift),  and  between  unbroken 
iovtrtad  tr^mataij  omittii^p  (besides  less  material  portions)  an  entire  sentence 
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giiea  in  onr  paper  in  the  last  Number  of  the  R.  Agr.  Journal  do 
thoWf  however,  that  the  description  of  plants  developed  has,  in 
most  cases,  been  much  changed,  and  in  some  deteriorated,  under 

which  distinctly  disproves  the  truth  of  the  allegation  in  support  of  which  the 
professed  (quotation  is  brought  forward !  Haying  thus  moulded  Mr.  Lawes's  sen- 
tence to  suit  the  requirements  of  his  argument,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  From  this  doctrine  of  the  practical  man  it  necesnril^  followed  that  a  mineral 
manure  must  be  one  which  contained  only  the  ash-constitnents  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, and  ttom  the  composition  of  which  ammonia-salts,  as  belonging  to  organic 
manures,  are  excluded.  To  be  sure,  in  every  chemical  manual  ammonia  and  its 
salts  are  treated  of  among  inorganic  substances,  since  thev  are  objects  of  ^emicsl 
manuflaicture,  whilst  organic  matters  cannot  be  producea  by  man ;  and  this  ftct 
might  well  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  ammonia  was  not  neoessarify  excluded 
ftom  an  inorganic  manure.  The  a^cultural  chemistry  of  the  practical  man  was 
evidently  a  peculiar  chemistry,  which  had  no  connexion  with  ordinary  chemistiy, 
and  thus  his  theory  might  well  find  some  justification,  but  according  to  my  theory 
I  obviously  took  another  point  of  view.  Mr.  Lawes,  indeed,  mentions  in  his  paper 
(p.  21),  that  my  manures  smelt  of  ammonia,  and  hence  contained  an  ammonia- 
salt  ;  but  he  implied  that  this  mi^ht  be  a  little  artifice,  in  order  to  give  to  my 
manures  an  efficacy  which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  my  theory,  they 
should  not  possess.— |?l^'^*^slation.] 

The  following  quotations,  taken  firom  several  of  Baron  Loebig's  wofb,  will 
show  whether  ne  has  not  been  accustomed  to  use' the  terms  ''mineral"  or 
"  inorganic  "  to  designate  the  incombustible  or  ash-constitulnts,  and  to  distinguish 
these  fW>m  *'  ammonia,"  **  ammoniacal  salu,"  <*  atmospheric  oonstitaents,  &c 
The  italicising  is  onr  own : —  « 

*'  The  mifMroZ  constituents  act,  as  is  shown  by  the  produce  of  the  nmnannred 
land,  without  an^  artifidal  supply  of  ammonia," 

.  *'  The  ammonta  increases  the  produce  only  if  the  mineral  coostitaents  be  present 
in  the  soil  in  due  quantity,  and  m  an  available  form. 

*'  Ammonia  is  without  effect  if  the  mineral  constituents  are  wanting.  Goose 
quently,  the  acdon  of  ammonia  is  limited  to  the  acoelecation  of  the  action  of  the 
mineral  constituents  in  a  given  time." — Principles^  pp.  86-7  (1855). 

** the  other  is  the  action  of  svupkate  of  ammenia  as  a  solvent  for 

certain  important  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil." — lb.,  p.  99  (1855). 

**  Aimncmia,  when  used  as  a  manure  alone,  and  when  tnere  is  a  want  of  mineral 
constituents  in  the  soil,  is  like  the  spirits  which  the  labourer  takes  in  order  to 
increase  his  available  labour,  power,  or  imagination;  and,  like  that  stimulant,  its 
action,  in  this  case,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  eidiaustion.'* — lb.,  p.  106  (^1855). 

"  Hence  it  is  <^nite  certmn  that  in  our  fields  the  amount  of  nitrogen  m  the 
crops  is  not  at  all  m  proportion  to  the  quanti^  supplied  in  the  manure,  and  that 
the  soil  cannot  be  exhausted  by  the  exportation  of  products  containing  nitrogm 
hmlesa  these  products  contain  at  the  same  time  a  laige  amount  of  minml  ingre- 
oients),  because  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation  b  furnished  b^  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
by  the  soil.  Hence  also  we  cannot  augment  the  fertility  of  our  fields,  or  their 
powers  of  production,  by  supplying  them  with  manures  rich  in  mfrogen,  or  with 
ammonia  soils  alone.  The  crops  on  a  field  diminish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  mineral  subslanoss  conveyed  to  it  in  mannre." 
--4th  Edition,  p.  210  (1847  ?). 

**  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  agriculture  to  know  with 
cettainty  that  the  supply  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary  for  most  of  our  cultivated 
plants,  and  that  it  may  be  even  superfiuous,  if  mdy  the  soil  contain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  mineral  food  of  pbmts,  when  the  ammonia  required  for  their  develop* 
ment  will  be  furnished  by  the  atmosphere."~4th  Edition,  p.  212  (213). 

'*  A  fertile  soil  must  contain  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  form  adapted  for 
assimilation,  all  the  inorganie  materials  indispensable  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

'*  A  field  artificially  prepared  for  culture  contains  a  certain  amount  of  AjsM 
inaredients,  and  also  of  ammoniaeal  salts  and  decaying  vegetable  matter."— 
4th  Edition,  p.  169. 

*'  The  meaning  of  these  sentences  in  my  work  b  this :  *  that  oMMoiiiaool  isttf 
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tbe  influence  of  the  di£ferent  mannres ;  and  those  given  former 
oo  leiating  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  haj,  and  to  the 
smoont  of  constituents  removed  from  the  land,  will  lead  to  the 
cooclnsion  that  some  of  the  mannres  hare  so  forced  the  crop  as 
materiallj  to  reduce  the  available  store  within  the  soil  of  some 
constitnents  which  the  mannres  themselves  did  not  supply.  On 
die  other  hand,  even  with  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre 
per  annum,  doubtless  supplying  annually  much  more  of  every 
mineral  constituent  than  would  be  removed  in  the  crop,  the  rate 
of  increase  is  very  little  higher  during  the  last  four  than  during 
the  whole  seven  years  of  the  experiments. 

With  ammonia-salts  alone  (Plot  4)  there  has  been  an  average 
incnsase  over  the  seven  years  of  about  8  cwts.,  and  with  ammonia 
sabs  and  sawdust  (Plot  5}  of  about  9  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  per 
ammm ;  but  over  the  last  four  years,  of  only  about  5f  cwts.  with 
ammonia  salts  alone,  and  about  7|>  cwts.  with  the  sawdust  in 
addition.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  when  ammonia  salts 
vera  used  year  after,  year  without  mineral  manure,  there  was  an 
undne  exhaustionyof  die  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil.  That 
this  was  so  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  fistct  of  the  deteriorated 
character  of  the  herbage,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the  botanical 
cxanunations  recorded  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal,  but 
also  by  the  evidence  relating  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
produce. 

akoe*  licre  no  eifeet ;  that,  in  order  to  be  efficaoioiit,  they  must  be  aooompanied 
hf  Ihe  MMwral  eoMfcteoito,  and  that  the  effect  is  then  proportknial  to  the  supply 
-«ot  o£  ammonia,  but  of  the  mtneml  8abetance8.''--PfmM«M,  p.  55  (1855). 

"  These  two  pazagraphs  are  altooether  irreconcilable ;  for  if  Mr.  Lawes  admit 
thst  the  flmMmTooDBtitnents  are  indispensable  to  plants,  how  can  he  maintun  that 
tkoe  T9rj  mumtd  constitoents  are  replaceable  by  ammonia,  that  is  to  say,  that  by 
■esBs  of  ammonia  we  can  altogether  dispense  wiUi  them? " — Principlei,  p.  89 
(1855). 

"  It  baa  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  that  animal  ezcre- 
■eats  may  be  replaced  in  agricnltnre,  by  otner  materials  oontainins  their  consti- 
tacots.  Now,  as  the  principal  action  of  the  former  depends  upon  their  amount  of 
Mwral  Ibod  so  necessary  for  the  growth  of  cultiyated  plant^  it  follows,  that  we 
aught  mannre  with  the  mineral  rood  of  wild  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
BDoa  A8KB8  [the  cajutals  are  Baron  Liebig's  own];. for,  these  plants  are  governed 
hy  the  same  laws,  in  their  nutrition  and  growth,  as  cnltiTated  plants  themselves.'* 
-^ard  Edition,  p.  183  (1843). 

*^  But  the  weight  or  amount  of  the  crops  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
«f  both  kinds,  aimotpheno  and  mineral,  which  is  present  in  the  soil,  or  conveyed  to 
it  in  the  same  time.  By  manuring  with  ammoniaeal  soZfo  a  soil  rich  in  available 
■Merol  constituents,  the  crops  are  augmented  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  have 
bta  if  we  had  increased  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  air. ' — Prine^piei, 
p.  77-8  (1855). 

These  sentences  will  be  sufiBdent  to  show  whether  or  not  liebig  is  justified  in 

Mw  attempting  to  &11  back,  in  agricultural  discussions,  upon  the  more  strictiy 

Kieotiib  mmp*T*e  of  the  terms  **  mineral "  and  **  inorganic,'*  so  as  to  iDclude 

widno  them  **  ammonia,"  *'  ammoniaeal  salts,**  *'  atmospheric  constituenU,*'  &c., 

tad  thus  to  nre  a  new  definition  to  his  mineral  theory,  or  rather  substitute  at  this 

(Isieibr  his  own  theory*  which  has  proved  to  be  erroneous,  another  not  his  own. 
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The  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda  (Plots  6  and  7)  were 
commenced  two  years  later  than  those  with  the  other  manures,  so 
that  we  have  the  results  of  only  five  instead  of  seven  years  to  record. 
Unlike  those  with  ammonia-salts  alone,  however,  we  have,  so  far, 
indication  rather  of  progressive  increase  than  decrease  of  annual 
effect.  There  is  also,  as  yet,  rather  more  of  produce  and  increase 
from  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda  (Plot  7),  than  from  an  equal  amount  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  salts  (Plot  4).  The  description  of  plants  developed 
was,  moreover,  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  These  results 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  having  less  power  to 
absorb  and  retain  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  than  the  ammonia  of 
the  ammonia-salts,  the  former  would  probably  be  more  rapidly 
diffused  in  the  soil,  and  hence  minister  to  die  wants  of  plants 
whose  roots  take  a  wider  range  than  those  of  the  plants  most 
benefited  by  ammonia  salts. 

The  experiments  with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  (Plot  3a), 
and  with  superphosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia-salts  (Plot  3&), 
were  commenced  three  years  later  than  most  of.  the  others,  so  that 
the  results  recorded  refer  to  the  produce  of  four  years  only. 

The  average  annual  increase  with  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone  was  little  more  than  2  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  ;  and  the  produce 
has  fluctuated,  from  year  to  year,  much  in  the  same  degree  as 
that  without  manure,  excepting  that  in  the  fourth  season  (1862) 
the  produce  scarcely  exceeded  the  average  without  manure. 

Tlie  addition  of  ammonia-salts  to  superphosphate  of  lime, 
raised  the  average  annual  produce  from  28^  cwts.  to  43^  cwts., 
and  the  average  annual  increase  beyond  die  produce  without 
manure  from  a  little  more  than  2  cwts.  to  nearly  17}  cwts. 

When  to  superphosphate  of  lime,  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and 
magnesia  were  added  (Plot  8),  the  average  annual  produce  was 
raised  from  28^  cwts.  to  36^  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre ;  but  the  in- 
crease under  these  circumstances  consisted  almost  wholly,  if  not 
exclusively,  of  Leguminous  plants— clovers,  meadow  vetchling, 
and  bird's-foot  trefoil.  Both  the  average  produce  and  average  in- 
crease were  rather  higher  during  the  last  four  years  than  over  the 
whole  seven  years  of  the  experiments,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of 
diminution.  In  fact,  this  ** mixed  mineral  manure"  supplied 
annually  more  of  all  the  mineral  constituents  otherwise  most 
likely  to  be  exhausted  than  would  be  taken  off  in  the  increased 
produce  of  Leguminous  plants. 

The  addition  of  sawdust  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure  (Plot  9) 
scarcely  added  at  all  to  the  produce.  It  should  be  observed,  in 
regard  to  the  manuring  of  diis  plot,  that  in  1862  the  potass-salt 
was  omitted,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  soda-salt  substituted,  and 
the  result  was  (as  shown  in  the  last  Number  of  the  R.  A.  Journal) 
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a  notable  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  Leguminous  herbage^ 
tfaoa^  the  total  yield  of  haj  per  acre  was  not  diminished. 

The  addition  of  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  sulphate 

and  muriate)  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure  of  Plot  8  (Plot  10) 

increased  the  average  annual  produce  over  the  last  four  years 

from  36^  cnvts.  to  53f  cwts.  of  hay,  that  is,  by  about  18^  cwts; 

and  the  average  annual  increase  obtained  by  this  mixture,  above 

the  prodoce  without  manure,  was  nearly  28f  cwts.  over  the  last 

four,  and  rather  more  than  31^  cwts.  over  the  whole  seven  years. 

There  is^  therefore,  when  this  large  amount  of  ammonia^salt  is 

«d  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  an  indica- 

tm  of  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  annual  yield.     In  reference  to 

tlus  point  it  should  be  particularly  borne  in  mind,  that  whilst 

the  produce  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone  contained  Legu- 

miooas  herbage  in  amount   equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 

total  weight,   that  grown   by  dae  mixed   mineral  manure  and 

ammonia-salts  contained  scarcely  a  trace  of  such  herbage.     The 

prodoce  in  the  latter  .case  consisted  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 

honxiant  weeds),  almost  entirely  of  Graminaceous  plants,  or 

grasses,  properly  so  called,  which  require  a  large  amount  of 

tilica  for  their  development ;  and  as  the  manure  employed  con<- 

tained  none,  the  large  amount  of  increase  must  have  caused  a 

considerable  drain  of  the  available  silica  of  the  soil,  the  limita- 

tkm  of  the  supply  of  which  probably  set  a  limit  to  the  amount 

of  increase  obtained  by  this  otherwise  heavy  manuring. 

The  addition  of  2000  lbs.  of  sawdust  per  acre  per  annum  to 
the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  (Plot  11)  very 
little  affected  either  the  amount  or  the  character  of  the  produce, 
which  was,  however,  rather  less  than  without  the  sawdust  On 
diis  Plot  11,  as  on  Plot  9,  the  potass-salt  was  omitted  from  the 
manore  in  1862,  but  the  amount  of  soda-salt  increased,  and 
aboat  2  cwts.  less  hay  were  obtained  than  on  Plot  10  with  the 
potass  and  without  the  sawdust  This  difikrence  is,  however,  but 
small ;  and  although  (not  having  at  present  at  command  either 
the  analytical  details  relating  to  the  fint  crop,  or  the  results 
idating  to  the  after-grass)  we  do  not  record  the  amounts  of  the 
fint  crop  of  the  present  season  (1863),  it  may  be  mentioned  in 
puung  that  Plot  11,  without  potass,  has  this  year  given  a  some- 
what lai^r  amount  of  Graminaceous  hay  than  Plot  10  with  it 

The  general  result  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  these  mixtures 
of  minmJ  constituents  and  ammonia-salts  (Plots  10  and  11)  is, 
diat,  by  their  means,  we  have  obtained  for  seven  or  eight  yeara 
consecutively,  an  average  produce  of  about  2f  tons  of  hay  per 
>cie,  and  an  average  increase  of  about  1^  ton. 

Adding  to  the  same  mixture  of  mineral  constituents  and 
Mimooia^ta  2000  lbs,  of  cut  wheat-straw  annually,  scarcely 
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increased  the  average  produce  of  bay,  notwithstanding  that 
the  straw  was  calculated  to  furnish,  bj  gradual  decompo- 
sition, besides  other  mineral  constituents,  the  silicates  in 
which  the  artificial  mixture  was  deficient,  and  to  contribute  & 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  solution  of  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil,  and  a  small  amount  of  available  nitrogen  also. 
The  after-grass  has,  however,  generally  been  slightly  more 
luxuriant;  and,  as  shown  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal^ 
the  description  of  herbage  developed  was  somewhat  different, 
and,  perhaps,  rather  superior. 

On  Plot  13  (divided  in  1862  into  13a  and  13ft),  in  addition 
to  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  there  was  applied  a  double  or 
very  excessive  amount  of  ammonia-salts  (800  lbs.)  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  seventh  years  of  the  experiments,  but  only 
400  lbs.  in  each  of  the  three  intermediate  years,  1859,  1860, 
and  1861.  The  result  of  this  very  heavy  dressing  was  an 
average  over  the  seven  years  of  above  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
per  annum.  It  was  somewhat  less  during  the  last  four  years, 
in  three  of  which  the  single  amount  only  of  ammonia-salts  was 
used ;  but  in  1862  (and  in  the  present  year  also)  the  prodace 
was  again  increased  with  the  increased  supply  of  ammonia-salts, 
though  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  that  increased  supply.  As 
shown  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  the  heavy  crops  grown 
on  this  plot  contained  not  a  trace  of  L^^minous  plants ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  very  luxuriant  weeds,  they  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  comparatively  few  species  of  very  free-growings 
grasses,  in  an  over-luxuriant  and  very  stemmy  condition. 

As  just  alluded  to,  in  1862,  that  is,  after  the  experiments  had 
been  continued  for  six  seasons,  this  Plot  13  was  divided  into 
two  equal  portions ;  and  to  one  of  these  (136)  200  lbs.  of  a  silicate 
of  soda,  and  200  lbs.  of  a  silicate  of  lime,  were  applied  pn"  acre, 
in  addition  to  the  manures  of  Plot  13a.  This  led  to  scarcely 
any  appreciable  increase  in  the  first  year  of  the  application,  but 
the  results  of  the  present  or  second  season  show  an  increased 
produce  of  about  6  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  where  the  silicates 
were  used ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  the  eye  that  some  of  tbe 
grasses  were  more  luxuriant.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will ' 
be  the  efiects  of  this  addition  in  future  years.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  heavy  dressing  of  13a,  without  silicates,  forcing,  as  it 
does  to  such  a  degree,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  Graminaceous 
plants,  which  require  more  silica  than  herbage  of  any  other 
description,  must  tax  very  severely  the  store  of  available 
silicates  within  the  soil.  Additional  evidence  will  be  given 
on  the  point  further  on ;  but  it  may  be  here  remarked  in 
passing,  that  the  forcing  of  very  heavy  crops  of  hay  by  the 
use  of  artificial  manures  alone  is  by  no  means  recommended. 
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It  woald  be  £eur  too  expensive  to  supply  in  this  way  all  the 
coostitneats  that  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  such 
oops  without  undue  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  deterioration 
ID  the  character  of  the  herbage.  Artificial  manures  can, 
as  a  rule,  only  be  used  with  advantage  and  economy  for  the 
W  crop,  wh^n  the  land  receives  periodically  a  dressing  of 
staUe  or  farmyard  manure.  Such  manure  restores  the  mineral 
constituents  tadcen  from  the  land  in  the  crop  more  completely, 
and  some  of  them  more  economically,  than  any  other ;  it  at  the 
ame  time  supplies  a  large  amount  of  available  nitrogen,  and  of 
«pmc  matter  yielding  by  its  decomposition  carbonic  acid,  and 
k  calculated  to  favour  a  more  complex  and  generally  a  superior 
description  of  herbage. 

Plot  14  received  die  same  description  and  amount  of  mineral 
manure  as  Plots  8,  10,  12,  and  13a,  and,  in  addition,  nitrate  of 
soda  containing  about  half  the  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the 
ammoniarsalts  of  Plot  10;  and  Plot  15,  with  the  same  mineral 
manure,  had,  in  addition,  double  the  amount  of  nitrate — ^that  is, 
aboQt  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  that  in  the  ammonia-salts 
of  Plot  10.  These  experiments,  like  those  with  nitrate  of  soda 
alone,  were  commenced  only  in  1858,  two  years  later  dian  most  of 
the  series.  The  figures  show  an  average  over  the  five  years  of 
44  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  per  annum  with  the  smaller  amount 
of  nitrate,  and  the  mineral  manure,  and  of  51^  cwts.  with  the 
larger  amount,  against  56|^  cwts.  with  the  same  mineral  manure, 
and  ammonia-salts  equal  in  nitrogen  to  this  larger  amount  of 
nitrate. 

Ammonia-salts,  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure, 
bare,  therefore,  given  a  larger  amount  of  produce  than  an  equal 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  descrip- 
tion of  herbage  4  developed  was,  however,  strikingly  different  in 
tile  two  cases,  and  very  different  also  with  the  smaller  and  the 
larger  amounts  of  nitrate,  as  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal.  It  should  be  added,  that  there  is  as 
m  DO  evidence  of  diminution  of  produce  from  year  to  year  where 
the  nitrate  (either  in  the  larger  or  the  smaller  quantity)  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure. 

The  plots  manured  with  farmyard  manure  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  amount  annually  supplied  (14  tons)  would  contain 
more  of  every  mineral  constituent,  and  considerably  more  nitrogen, 
tlian  the  produce  obtained  by  its  use,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter  yielding  by  its  decomposition  carbonic  acid  and 
other  products.  When  the  farmyard  manure  was  used  without 
the  addition  of  ammonia-salts,  the  average  annual  produce 
amounted  to  only  about  42^  cwts.  oi  hay,  or  to  less  than  1  ton 
above  that  without  manure,  and  to  considerably  less  than  was 
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obtained  by  the  most  active  artificial  manures.  Tlie  descrip- 
tion of  herbage  was,  however,  very  different — ^that  grown  by 
the  farmyard  manure  being  very  much  more  complex  and,  upon 
the  whole,  superior  in  quality  to  that  grown  by  the  very  active 
artificial  Manures. 

The  addition  of  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  to  the  comprehen- 
sive, but  not  very  rapidly  active,  farmyard  manure  increased  the 
average  annual  produce  by  only  about  6  cwts.  of  hay;  still, 
therefore,  giving  a  produce  considerably  less  than  that  obtained 
by  the  most  active  artificial  manures.  Nor  did  the  addition  of 
ammonia-salts  improve  the  character  of  the  herbage,  ^nrhicfa  was 
more  Graminaceous,  consisted  in  larger  proportion  of  compara- 
tively few  species,  and  was  much  more  stemmy,  than  when  the 
farmyard  manure  was  used  alone.  The  number,  and  proportion 
in  the  produce,  of  miscellaneous  or  weedy  plants  was,  however, 
considerably  reduced  under  the  influence  of  the  ammonia-«aIts. 

Reviewing  the  results  of  the  whole  series,  it  is  observed  that 
the  average  produce  without  manure  is  slightly  higher  over  the 
last  four  than  over  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  experiments ; 
indicating,  therefore,  that  the  conjoint  resources   of   soil    and 
season  were  at  least  equal,  if  not  more  favourable,  during'  the 
later  years.     A  similar  result  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  farm- 
yanl  manure  plot,   and  of  the  plots  where  there  was  a  libera) 
supply  of  mineral  constituents  without  ammonia  in  the  artificial 
manures ;  but  where  ammonia-salts  were  used  in  large  quantity, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  mineml  manures,  there 
was    a  tendency    to   a   rather  diminished    rate  of    increase   as 
the  experiments  proceed.     The  indication,   so  far  as  the  gross 
amount  of  hay  obtained  is  concerned,   is,  however,  as  yet  bat 
slight ;  and  in  the  present  season  (1863)  the  produce  on  Plot  13^ 
where  the  very  excessive  amount   of  ammoniansalts  was   used, 
and  where  the  mineral  manure  contained  no  silicates,  is  heavier 
than  in  any  previous  season.     The  chief  indication  of  exhaustion 
of  certain  constituents,  or  of  deterioration  of  the  produce,  is 
afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the  description  and  composition 
of  the  herbage  developed.     Where  nitrate  of  soda  is  used,  whether 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  there 
is  as  yet  no  evidence  of  progressive  falling  off  in  the  annual 
yield. 

Produce  of  After-GroM. 

Table  II.  (p.  30)  shows  the  amounts  of  hay  per  acre  to  which 
the  after-grass  of  each  of  the  last  four  seasons  is  estimated  to  be 
equivalent,  and  also  the  annual  average  over  the  four  and  over  the 
seven  years  of  the  experiments.  As  already  mentioned,  the  after- 
grass was  always  consumed  by  sheep  (once  or  twice,  as  might  he 
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reqaiied),  so  that  the  estiniation  of  the  quantity  of  hay  to  which  it 
corresponded  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  calculation  merely.  The 
plan  adopted  was — to  fold  sheep  on  each  plot,  the  number  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  grass ;  to  move  the  hurdles  day  by  day  as 
required ;  to  note  the  time  taken  to  consume  the  produce ;  and 
then  to  estimate,  approximately,  the  amount  of  hay  to  which  the 
consumed  grass  was  equivalent,  on  the  assumption  that  each 
sheep  would,  on  the  average,  consume  grass  equal  to  16  lbs.  of 
hay  per  head  per  w^k.  Such  an  estimate,  though  only  approxi- 
mative, still  affords  a  very  useful  indication  of  the  relative^  if  not 
the  actual,  amounts  of  after-grass  of  the  respective  plots.  In 
1860  and  1862  il  wais  so  eaten  off  twice,  but  in  each  of  the  other 
years  only  once. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  as  the  animals  would  return  to  the 
land  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  both  the  mineral  constituents 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  produce,  to  serve  as  manure  for  the  first 
crop  of  the  succeeding  season,  and  so  on  each  year,  the  amounts 
of  hay  estimated  as  above  described  cannot  be  added  to  the 
actual  amounts  of  the  first  crop,  and  the  sum  reckoned  as  the 
annual  yield  on  the  respective  plots.  The  latter  would,  however, 
it  is  true,  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  amount  of  first  crop  hay 
alone. 

Judging  fit>m  the  relative  amounts  of  first-crop  hay  where 
the  mineral  constituents  would  probably  be  in  relatively  large 
amount  (without  manure,  with  purely  mineral  manure,  or  with 
farmyard  manure,  for  example),  and  where,  therefore,  the  produce 
would  be  the  more  directly  limited  by  the  conditions  of  season, 
it  would  be  concluded  that  these  were  the  least  favourable  in  1859, 
more  so  in  1860,  and  still  more  favourable,  and  about  equally  so, 
in  1861  and  1862.  Judging,  in  the  same  way,  from  the  esti- 
mated amounts  of  hay  corresponding  to  the  after-grass,  it  would 
appear  that  the  period  of  its  growth  was  the  most  favourable  in 
1860,  and  nearly  equally  so  in  1862  (these  being  the  two  years 
in  which  the  produce  was  eaten  off  twice),  that  it  was  somewhat 
less  favourable  in  1861,  and  less  so  still  in  1859.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  influence  of  accumulation,  or  of  non-exhaustion 
of  previous  manuring,  ais  well  as  that  of  season,  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  as  affecting  the  produce  in  one  year  compared  with 
another.  The  less  the  exhaustion  of  the  more  active  manurial 
constituents  by  the  growth  of  the  first  crop,  the  greater  will  be 
the  accumulation  for  the  after-growth,  though  their  activity  will 
gready  depend  on  the  climatic  conditions.  And,  again,  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  after-grass  will  affect  the  amount  of 
manure  left  by  the  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  to  be 
washed  in  and  serve  for  the  first  crop  of  the  succeeding  year ; 
though  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  effects  of  such  variation  will 
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be  due  to  the  condition   and   distribution  of  the   constituents 
Father  than  to  any  actual,  loss  or  gain  of  them. 

The  produce  of  after-grass  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  largest 
in  1860,  when  it  was  eaten  off  twice — ^the  first  time  early  in 
September.     In  accordance  with  this,   the  records    show   that 
in   the    months  of    July  and   August   the   maximum    tempe- 
rature   was    comparatively    low,    die    minimum     temperature 
moderate,  the  mean  temperature  and  the  range  of  temperature 
both  low,  and  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  number  of  days  on  which 
it  fell  above  the  avemge.     In  1862,  also,  the  grass  was  fed  off 
twice,   commencing  the   first  time   soon  after  the  middle  of 
August;  and  the  characters  of  the  July  and  August  of  that 
season  more  nearly  approached  those  of  1860,  as  above  quoted, 
than  did  those  of  eimer  of  the  other  years.     In  1859  the  after- 
growth was  both  the  smallest  in   amount  and  the  latest,  the 
sheep  not  being  put  upon  the  land  at  all  until  November  14 ; 
and  coincidently  with  this  there  was  comparatively  high  tem- 
perature,  and  somewhat  below  the  average  amount  and  distri- 
bution of  rain — especially  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the 
removal  of  the  hay-crop.     In  1861  the  amounts  of  after-grass 
were  more  than  in  1859,  but  less  than  in  either  1860  or  1863, 
and   the   produce  was   eaten  off  only*  once — ^namely,   early  in 
October.     The  characters  of  the  season  in  regard  both  to  tem- 
perature and  amount  of  rain  were  less  favourable  for  succulent 
growth  than  in  either  1860  or  1862,  and  as  to  amount  of  rain 
less  favourable  than  in  1859  also.     In  regard,  however,  to  the 
distribution  of  rain,  or  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  fell,  the 
month  of  July  (1861)  was  far  above,  and  lliat  of  September 
about,  the  average. 

From  these  few  observations  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  amounts  of  after-grass  in  one  year  compared  with 
another  were  very  directly  dependent  on  the  characters  of  the 
seasons ;  they  were,  in  fact,  much  more  so  than  cm  the 
greater  or  less  amounts  of  hay  removed  in  the  first  crop.  It 
is,  indeed,  remarkable  how  little  was  the  fluctuation  in  the  pro- 
duce of  first-crop  hay  from  season  to  season,  with  one  and  the 
same  manure,  compared  with  that  of  the  after-grass.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  herbage  of  the  first  crop  was,  however,  remarkably 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  seasoii  of  its  growth;  one  and 
the  same  amount  of  produce  representing  a  very  different 
description  of  hay  in  the  different  years.  The  variation  mani- 
fested itself  not  oidy  in  a  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  paj*" 
ticular  plants,  but  more  strikingly  in  the  character  of  their 
development — ^the  relative  tendency  to  give  a  leafy  or  stemmy* 
base-leafed  or  stem-leafed,  early  or  late,  ripe  or  unripe  produce. 
But  the  gross  amounts  of  afifcer-grass  varied   ezceedln^y  from 
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JOT  to  jcBT,  In  1860  they  amounted  on  the  ayeiage  to  twice  as 
ooch  as  in  1859 ;  in  1861  to  considerably  less  than  in  1860,  but 
gcoexally  to  at  least  1^  time  as  much  as  in  1859 ;  and  in  1862 
in  moft  cases  to  nearly  as  much  and  in  some  to  considerably 
more  than  I860. 

Without  manure,  the  aftergrass  of  1859  was  estimated  as  equal 
to  something  less  than  8  cwts.,  that  of  1860  about  19  cwts.,  that 
d  1861  nearly  14  cwts.,  and  that  of  1862  about  15^  cwts.  of  hay. 
With  fiinnyard  manure  the  amounts  were  scarcely  10  cwts.  in 
1859,  more  than  21^  cwts.  in  1860,  nearly  16  cwts.  in  1861,  and 
over  21  cwts.  in  1862.  With  the  heavy  dressings  of  mixed 
oiaoal  manure  and  ammonia-salts  they  ranged  from  about  11  to 
oearlj  15  cwts.  in  1859,  from  over  21  to  over  22  cwts.  in  1860, 
bm  about  16  to  about  18  cwts.  in  1861,  and  from  about  17  to 
aboQt  24  cwts.  in  1862. 

Comparing  more  directly  the  effects  of  the  different  manures 
OQ  the  amounts  of  after-grass,  it  is  seen  that  the  quantities  varied, 
in  1859  from  under  8  cwts.  without  manure  to  about  14f  cwts. 
with  the  heaviest  artificial  manuring;  in  1860  from  about 
19  cwts^  to  about  22  cwts. ;  in  1861  from  about  13f  cwts.  to 
<nrer  18  cwts, ;  and  in  1862  from  about  15^  cwts.  to  about 
2^cwts. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  after-grass  show,  then,  that  the 
unoants  varied  very  much  both  according  to  season  and 
B^Qoring,  and  that,  when  both  were  favourable,  they  were  fre- 
quently equivalent  to  more  than  one  ton  of  hay.  Taking  the 
arerage  of  the  seven  years,  the  after-grass  without  manure  was 
^t^aied  as  equivalent  to  about  12^  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  per 
^QDoni,  and  that  with  the  heaviest  artificial  manuring  at  nearly 

Chendeal  Composition  of  the  Hay. 

In  our  former  report  on  the  composition  of  the  hay  grown  by 
the  different  manures  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  experiments 
(^  A.  Joum.  vol.  zz.,  part  2),  we  treated  of  the  proportions  of — 
nitrogenous  substance,  fatly  matter,  woody  fibre,  other  non-nitro- 
§^Qoas  vegetable  compounds,  mineral  matter  (ash),  total  dry 
tabstance,  and  water ;  and  to  that  more  complete  consideration  of 
^  subject  we  refer  the  reader.  In  treating,  on  the  present  occa^ 
ijoD,  of  the  composition  of  the  hay  grown  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
tilth,  and  seventh  seasons,  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
pordoDs  of  dry  matter,  of  mineral  matter  (ash),  and  of  nitrogen  ; 
^  a  few  general  observations  on  the  circumstances  affecting  the 
<^niposition  may  here  be  made,  thereby  rendering  the  indications 
of  the  results  themselves  the  more  readily  understood. 

Comparing  the  hay  of  one  season  with  that  of  another,  a  high 
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percentage  of  dry  matter  may  simply  indicate  dry  weather  at  the 
time  of  cutting  and  during  the  making  ;  or,  it  may  also  indicate 
a'  relatively  high  degree  of  maturity  or  ripeness.  Comparing 
the  produce  of  one  plot  with  that  of  another  differently  manored, 
but  grown  in  the  same  season,  and  cut  and  made  under  the 
same  conditions  of  weather,  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  dij 
substance  indicates  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  ripeness  or 
maturity,  and  most  probably  a  stemmy  rather  than  a  leafy  con- 
dition of  development. 

As  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter  or  incombustible  consti- 
tuents, even  though  the  same  in  the  fresh  hay,  may  be  veiy 
different  in  its  dry  substance,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
latter,  and  as  the  percentage  in  the  dry  substance  indicates  much 
more  clearly  the  probable  condition  of  the  hay,  it  is  important 
that  it,  as  well  as  that  in  the  fresh  hay,  Bhoi:dd  be  considered. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  high  percentage  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  dry  substance  indicates  a  leafy  rather  than  a  stemmy 
development,  and  an  immature  rather  than  a  ripe  'condition. 
The  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  produce  is  also  more  or 
less,  though  comparatively  slightly,  affected  by  the  liberality 
or  deficiency  of  available  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil; 
but  as  the  tendency  of  the  development  is  very  much  affected 
by  these  circumstances,  the  effects  are,  in  part  at  least,  indirect ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  relative  supply  of  mineral  constituents,  affect- 
ing as  it  does  the  relative  development  of  leaf  and  stem,  and 
the  tendency  to  ripen,  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  die 
produce  is  in  its  turn  affected  accordingly^  as  above  referred  to. 

'The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  bay 
may  depend  on  several  different  conditions.  The  condition  of 
manuring  being  the  same,  a  high  percentage  in  the  produce  of 
one  year  compared  with  that  of  another  will  most  probably  in- 
dicate a  high  proportion  of  leaf  to  stem,  or  a  g^een  and  succulent 
rather  than  a  ripened  condition.  Comparing  the  produce  by  one 
manure  with  that  of  another  in  one  and  the  same  season,  the 
percentage  may  again  depend  on  various  circumstances.  Legu- 
minous plants,  and  some  weeds,  are  much  richer  in  nitrc^n 
than  Graminaceous  plants  in  an  equal  condition  of  ripeness; 
leafy  matter  generally  contains  a  higher  percentage  than  stemmy ; 
succulent  and  unripe  produce  a  higher  one  than  that  which  is 
ripe  (all  of  which  conditions  are  much  influenced  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  manure) ;  and  further,  when  in  the  succulent  and 
unripe  condition,  as  produce  cut  for  hay  to  a  certain  extent  is, 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  generally  pretty  directly  affected 
by  tlie  relative  available  supply  of  it  withm  the  soil.  That 
is  to  say,  an  excessively  nitrogenous  manure  will — other  things 
being  equal — ^give  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  at  an 
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equal  stage  of  growth  or  matarity ;  but  as,  within  limits,  and 
under  £aiYoarable  conditions  of  soil  and  season,  a  moderate 
supply  of  nitrogen  favours  the  ripening  tendency,  the  crop  more 
libcxally  dressed  with  nitrogenous  manure  may,  at  the  same  period 
of  time,  be  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth,  and  it  might  not 
then,  as  it  otherwise  would,  show  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  its  diy  substance. 

Percentage  of  Dry  Matter  in  the  Hay. 

Table  III.  (p.  31)  gives,  for  each  plot,  the  per  centage  of  dry 
matter  in  the  hay  as  carted  from  the  land,  in  each  of  the  last 
four  years,  also  the  average  percentages  over  the  four,  and  the 
whole  seven  years  of  the  experiments. 

Comparing  the  produce  of  one  year  with  that  of  another,  the 
order  of  liighest  percentage   of  dry  matter  was — 1859,  1861, 

1860,  and  1862  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  this  result  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  characters  of  the  respective  seasons 
for  some  time  before  cutting,  and  during  the  making  the  hay. 
The  percentages  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  will, 
however,  show,  that  there  was  a  real  difference  in  the  ripeness 
of  the  produce,  as  well  as  in  its  mere  condition  of  dryness  or 
dampness  according  to  the  weather  immediately  before  the 
cutting  and  during  the  making.     Thus,  the  produce  of  1859  and 

1861,  with  higher  percentages  of  dry  matter  than  in  that  of  1860 
or  1862,  contained  lower  average  proportions  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  dry  substance,  indicating  a  gpreater  degree  of  maturity. 

The  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  produce  varied  verv 
much  less  comparing  that  grown  by  different  manures  m 
the  same  season,  than  comparing  season  with  season.  In 
fact,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  many  circumstances 
affect  the  condition  of  such  complex  and  indefinitely  ripened 
produce  as  hay  according  to  the  manure  employed,  it  is  only 
what  we  should  expect,  to  find  that  the  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  produce  of  two  comparable  plots  may  vary,  or 
even  be  reversed,  according  to  the  characters  of  the  season ;  for, 
not  only  will  the  proportions  of  Leguminous,  Graminaceous,  or 
other  herbage  (which  are  each  somewhat  differently  affected  in 
development  according  to  season)  be  very  different  according  to 
the  manure  employed,  but  the  prevalence  of  one  Graminaceous 
plant  over  another,  the  tendency  to  leafy  or  stemmy  growth,  and 
the  relative  condition  of  ripeness,  will  also  greatly  vary.  Thus, 
with  a  hot  and  ilpening  season,  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  to 
mineral  mannre  may  so  increase  the  fixation  of  carbonaceous 
substance  as  to  give  a  produce  containing  a  higher  proportion  of 
dry  substance ;  whilst  in  a  wetter  and  colder  season  the  effect 
would   probably   be   to  give  a   relatively    leafy  and   succulent 
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^owth,  containing  a  lower  percentage  of  dry  matter.  Accord- 
ingly, the  relative  proportions  of  dry  matter  in  the  produce  of 
one  plot  compared  with  that  of  another  are  seen  to  vary  more  or 
less  from  season  to  season.  Still  the  general,  though  not  the  in- 
variable, result  is  found  to  be  that,  in  comparable  cases,  the  larger 
the  relative  supply  of  available  mineral  constituents,  the  higher 
will  be  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  produce  at  the  time 
of  cutting,  due  mainly  to  the  gpreater  tendency  to  ripen  under 
such  conditions.  The  columns  showing  the  average  percentage 
of  dry  matter  in  the  produce  of  each  plot  over  the  four  and  over 
the  seven  years  afford  sufficient  illustration  on  this  point. 

The  general  result  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  dry  matter 
in  the  hay  is,  that  variation  of  season  has  very  much  more  in- 
fluence than  variation  in  manure  in  one  and  the  same  season ; 
that,  so  far  as  manures  have  an  influence,  those  which  tend 
most  to  stemmy  produce,  and  to  ripeness,  generally  give  the 
highest  proportion  of  dry  substance ;  that  a  relatively  liberal 
supply  of  mineral  manure  favours  this  tendency ;  and,  that  the 
greater  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  manure  (provided  the  supply 
of  mineral  constituents  be  not  insufficient  for  luxuriant  growth), 
the  lower,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  proportion  of 
dry  matter  in  the  produce. 

Percentage  of  Mineral  Matter  {Ash)  in  tJie  Hay, 

Table  IV.  (p.  32)  shows  the  percentages  of  mineral  residue 
obtained  on  burning  the  dry  substance  to  ash,  and  the  results 
approximately  represent  the  relative  proportions  of  mineral 
cKistituents.  The  left  divisi<m  gives  the  percentages  in  the  haj 
as  taken  from  the  land,  and  the  right  those  in  the  dry  substance 
of  the  hay.  The  latter  of  course  give  the  best  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  mineral  to  the  other  solid  constituents  of  the 
produce. 

Compacring  season  with  season,  there  were  much  lower  proper- 
tions  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  riper  and 
drier  produce  of  1859  and  1861,  than  in  that  of  the  more 
backward  and  moister  produce  of  18t)0  and  1862 ;  and,  of  the 
four  seasons,  the  produce  of  1862,  which  yielded  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  dry  substance,  shows  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
the  highest  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  that  dry  substance. 

Comparing  plot  with  plot,  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  dry  substance  of  the  hay  has  a  very  obvious  connexion 
with  the  conditions  and  characters  of  growth.  * 

The  general  result  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  mineral 
matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  hay  may  be  stated  to  be,  that 
it  was  the  higher  the  more  liberal  the  relative  supply  of  mineral 
constituents  in  the  manure,  the  less  Graminaceous,  or  the  less 
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ripe  the  produce,  and  tbat  it  was  lower  in  the  opposite  conditions. 
Combuiations  of  these  several  conditions  (the  two  latter  of  which 
are  each  mnch  influenced  both  bj  season  and  manure)  determine 
the  actual  character  of  the  produce  in  regard  to  the  point  in 

qarstioD. 

Percentages  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Hay. 

Table  V.  (p.  33)  shows  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  in  the 
produce  of  each  plot  in  each  of  the  four  years  under  considera- 
ttfjQ,  also  the  average  over  the  four  years,  and  the  average  over 
the  seven  years  ;  the  left  hand  columns  give  the  proportions  in 
:1^  hay  as  taken  from  the  land,  and  the  right  hand  ones  those 
la,  die  dry  substance  of  the  hay. 

It  has  been  already  stated — ^that  Leguminous  produce,  in  an 
eqaal  condition  of  ripeness,  gives  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen 
tko  Graminaceous  produce ;  that,  od^er  things  being  equal,  the 
more  leafy  or  more  unripe  the  crop,  the  higher  will  be  the  per* 
rentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  ;  and  that,  in  succulent 
and  unripe  produce  more  especially,  the  proportion  may  be 
much  increased  by  a  liberal  or  an  excessive  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  manure.  Keeping  in  view  these  few  facts,  the  variations 
exhibited  in  the  Table  become  intelligible ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  are  less  directly  traceable  to  the  characters 
of  the  seasons,  and  much  more  dependent  on  variation  in  ma- 
nnring,  than  are  those  of  either  the  dry  substance  or  the  mineral 
matter. 

In  fact,  the  general  result  may  be  stated  to  be,  that  there  was 
much  less  difTerence  from  year  to  year  depending  upon  season, 
^  between  the  produce  of  different  plots  in  one  and  the 
ame  season  depending  on  difference  in  manuring ;  that,  other 
^ingi  being  equal,  the  more  complex  and  the  less  Grami- 
naceous the  herbage  (conditions  favoured  by  mineral  manures), 
tie  more  leafy,  the  less  ripe,  and  the  more  excessive  the  nitro- 
?«»us  manuring,  the  higher  was  the  percentage  of  nitrogen ; 
^  the  more  Graminaceous,  the  more  stemmy,  and  the  more 
^pe  (conditions  favoured  by  farmyard-manure,  and  by  artificial 
combinations  of  boffh  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure),  the 
^wcr  was  the  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

It  was  fully  explained  in  our  former  paper  on  this  subject, 
^t  a  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  meadow-hay  much  beyond 
^t  found  in  the  produce  grown  without  manure,  or  by  farm- 
vard-manare,  is  by  no  means  a  sure  indication  of  a  propor- 
tionally increased  amount  of  matured  and  digestible  or  assimi- 
»hle  oitrogenous  substance.  When  the  increased  percentage  of 
mtrogen  is  due  to  a  large  proportion  of  Leguminous  herbage,  it 
*ill  pvobablj  indicate  a  large  proportion  of  nutritive  nitrogenous 
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compounds ;  but  when  it  is  the  result  of  excessive  nitrogenoui 
manuring,  the  produce  is  then  almost  exclusively  Graminaceou! 
and  comparatively  immatured  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  \ 
certain  portion  of  the  nitrogen  may  exist  in  a  low  condition  o 
elaboration,  and  a  high  proportion  may,  in  fact,  represent  \ 
deficient  accumulation  of  other  matters  rather  than  a  favourable 
development  of  nutritive  nitrogenous  substance.  A  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  meadow-hay  beyond  that  obtained  without  manun 
or  by  means  of  farmyard-manure  is,  therefore,  imder  such  com 
ditions,  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  higher  feeding  valud 
The  value  of  the  manure  voided  by  the  animals  feeding  on  the 
hay,  will,  however,  be  the  higher  the  higher  the  proportion  oi 
nitrogen  it  contains — especially  as  it  so  happens  that  there  is 
generally  with  a  high  percent^^  of  nitrogen  a  high  percentage 
of  mineral  matter  also. 

Produce  of  Constituents  per  Acre. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  former  report,  particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  constituents  taken  from 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  hay-crop,  because  very  frequently  the 
system  of  restoration  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  meadow-land 
of  a  farm  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  in  that  of  the  land  under 
rotation ;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  farmer 
how  great  is  the  exhaustion  to  which  his  meadow-land  may  be 
subject 

Tables  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  f pp.  34,  35, 36)  show,  respectively, 
the  amounts  of  dry  substance,  of  mineral  matter,  and  of  nitrogen^ 
removed  per  acre  from  each  of  the  experimental  plots,  in  each 
of  the  last  four  years  ;  also  the  average  amounts  per  annum,  both 
in  the  produce  and  in  the  increase  by  manure,  over  the  four  years, 
and  over  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  experiments. 

Over  the  seven  years,  there  has  been  removed  per  acre  annually 
from   the  unmanured   land    an    average    of   2358    lbs.    (about 

21  cwts.)  of  dry  substance,  containing  167^  lbs.  (1^  cwts.)  of 
mineral  matter,  and  nearly  40  lbs.  of  nitingen.  This  amount 
of  dry  substance  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  of  the  first 
three  year^  of  the  experiments ;  but  it  agrees  very  closely  with, 
though  it  somewhat  exceeds,  the  amounts  annually  taken  from 
the  land  in  wheat  or  barley  grown  year  after  year  without 
manure.  The  above  amounts  of  mineral  matter  and  nitn^en 
are,  however,  each  fully  one-half  more  than  are  removed  in 
wheat  or  barley  grown  under  such  circumstances. 

The  unmanured  produce  of  hay  would  contain  between  900 
and  1000  lbs.  of  carbon.     By  the  use  of  ammonia-salts  alone,  or 
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nitrate  of  soda  alone,  the  amount  of  carbon  annually  remored  in 
the  crop  was  increased  to  something  under  or  oyer  1300  lbs., 
and  by  means  of  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone  to  about  the 
same  amount ;  but  by  the  mixtures  of  both  ammonia-salts  and 
mineral  manure  it  was  increased  to  over  2000  lbs.  per  acre — that 
is,  without  any  supply  of  carbon  in  the  manure.  The  addition 
to  the  latter  manures  of  2000  lbs.  of  sawdust,  or  2000  lbs.  of  cut 
wheat-straw,  each  containing  in  round  numbers  about  700  lbs.  of 
carbon,  gave  no  increased  yield  of  it  in  the  produce.  Nor  did 
farmyard-manure,  in  amount  containing  at  least  twice  as  much 
carbon  as  the  crop  yielded  by  its  use,  give  a  produce  containing 
more  than  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  mixtures  of 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  which  supplied  none.  It 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that,  even  admitting  that  the  car- 
bonaceous manures  did  supply  carbon  to  the  growing  plants,  the 
supply  from  that  source  was  at  any  rate  unnecessary,  provided 
only  that  mineral  or  incombustible  constituents,  and  nitrogenous 
manures  were  liberally  supplied. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  average  amount  of  mineral  or  in- 
combustible constituents  taken  from  the  land  without  manure 
was,  over  the  seven  years,  167^  lbs.,  or  about  1}  cwts.  per  acre 
per  annum.  The  amount  removed  in  the  crop  grown  by  means 
of  ammonia-salts  alone  was  increased  to  something  under,  and 
that  by  nitrate  of  soda  alone  to  something  over,  2  cwts. ;  there 
being,  therefore,  by  such  manuring,  a  further  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  soil. 

By  means  of  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  the  amount  of 
incombustible  constituents  taken  away  in  the  crop  was  raised  to 
about  2^  cwts. ;  but  the  manure  itself  supplied  more  of  almost 
every  such  constituent,  except  silica,  than  the  entire  produce 
would  contain ;  so  that,  excepting  in  the  item  of  available  silica, 
the  soil  was,  compared  with  the  unmanured  land,  annually  accu- 
mulating most  of  the  important  mineral  constituents.  By  the 
addition  of  ammonia-salts  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  the 
amount  of  mineral  -constituents  taken  from  the  land  was  raised 
from  about  2^  to  nearly  3f  cwts.  when  the  smaller  amount 
(Plot  9),  and  to  nearly  4  cwts.  when  the  larger  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  (Plot  13a)  was  employed ;  and,  as  the  produce 
was  in  these  cases  almost  entirely  Graminaceous,  the  drain  upon 
the  available  silica  of  the  soil  would  be  very  considerable ;  though, 
here  again,  all  the  other  incombustible  constituents  were  supplied 
in  far  larger  quantity  than  they  were  taken  off  in  the  crops.  By 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure, 
whether  in  the  smaller  amount  (Plot  14),  or  in  the  larger  amount 
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equal  in  nitrogen  to  the  ammonia-salts  of  Plot  9  (Plot  15),  the 
quantity  of  mineral  constituents  taken  from  the  land  was  some- 
what less. 

Lastly  on  this  point :  by  means  of  an  annual  dressing-  of  farm- 
yard-manure, doubtless  supplying  much  more  of  every  mineral 
constituent  than  was  contained  in  the  crop  yielded,  rather  under 
8  cwts.  of  incombustible  constituents  were  annually  taken  from 
the  land  ;  and,  when  to  the  farmyard-manure  ammonia-salts  were 
added,  the  amount  was  raised  by  only  43^  lbs. — that  is,  from 
328f  to  372^  lbs.,  or  to  less  than  when  the  artificial  mixtures  of 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  were  employed. 

The  result  is,  then,  that  without  manure  the  land  yielded, 
over  seven  years,  about  1^  cwt  of  mineral  constituents  per  acre 
per  annum,  the  amount  increasing  rather  than  diminishing*  in  the 
later  years;  that  &rmyard-manure  supplying,  besides  other 
matters,  more  of  every  mineral  constituent  than  the  produce 
obtained  by  its  use,  gave  a  crop  containing  about  twice  as  much  ; 
and  that  artificial  mixtures  containing  both  mineral  constituents 
and  ammonia-salts  gave  a  still  larger  yield,  even  when  no  sili- 
cates were  supplied  in  the  manure. 

It  is  obvious,  that  when  purchased  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic 
manures,  such  as  Peruvian  guano,  or  mixtures  of  ammonia-salts 
or  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  are  alone  relied 
upon  for  the  increased  crop  of  hay,  the  drain  of  potass  and  avail- 
able silica  from  the  soil  must  be  very  great.    This  was  illustrated 
in  some  detail  in  our  former  report,  by  reference  to  the  analyses  of 
the  ashes  of  the  hay  grown  by  the  different'  manures ;  and  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  the  injurious  effects  of  such  exhaustion  will 
be  found  on  comparing  the  average   annual  amounts  of  mineral 
matter  taken  from  each  plot  over  the  seven  with  that  over  the  last 
four  years.     Thus,  whilst  without  manure,  with  mixed  mineral 
manure,   and    with    farmyard-manure,    the    average   amount  of 
mineral   constituents  annually  taken  from  the  land  was  greater 
during  the  later  years  than  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experi- 
ments, it  was  (with  one  exception)  less  in  the  later  years  wherever 
large  quantities  of  ammonia-salts  were  employed.     A  similar 
result  IS  not  as  yet  observable   when  nitrate  of  soda  has  been 
used ;  but,  as  already  explained,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
plants  then  developed  would  draw  their  nutriment  from  a  more 
extended  range  within  the  soil ;  and,  if  so,  a  diminution  in  the 
annual  yield  may  be  only  a  little  postponed. 

These  results  in  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents  taken  from 
the  land  in  the  hay  crop,  clearly  show  how  important  it  is  that 
due  restoration  should  be  made,  if  the  character  of  the  herbage 
and  the  amount  of  crop  are  to  be  maintained.  This  is  best 
accomplished  in  practice  by  an  occasional  dressing  of  well  rotted 
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stftUe  or  farmjard-manure.  Taking  into  account  tlie  other  con- 
stitaents  at  the  same  time  thus  supplied,  silica  and  potass  are 
more  adraDtajreously  and  economically  provided  in  this  form 
than  in  any  odier ;  and,  as  the  results  with  the  farmyard-manure 
ihair,  the  increase  which  a  given  quantity  annually  yields, 
removes  but  a  small  amount  of  mineral  constituents  compared 
widi  that  which  it  supplies,  so  that  the  effects  extend  over  several 
jean,  causing,  unless  specially  nitrogenous  manures  be  also 
applied,  an  accumulation  within,  rather  than  an  exhaustion  of 
the  soil.  When  farmyard-manure  is  so  employed,  a  further 
BKTesLse  of  crop  may,  widiout  detriment  to  the  land,  be  annually 
obtained  by  the  moderate  application  of  the  current  artificial 
manures  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid;  but  to  this 
point  we  shall  recur  presently. 

Produce  of  NUroffen  per  Acre. 

Table  VIII.  (p.  36)  shows  the  acreage  amounts  of  nitrogen 
taken  off  in  the  crop  of  each  plot,  in  each  of  the  last  four  years, 
also  the  average  annual  yield,  and  the  average  annual  increase  of 
it,  over  the  last  four,  and  over  the  whole  seven  years.  A  compari- 
son of  the  two  columns,  giving  the  annual  average  yield,  shows 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  was.  almost  identical  over  the 
I^t  four,  and  the  whole  seven  years.  The  agreement  was  the 
less  close  where  the  large  amounts  of  ammonia  were  used  in 
tnojonction  with  mineral  manure,  by  which  very  large  crops 
were  obtained.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  case  of  Plot  13a, 
vhere  the  very  excessive  amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  applied 
in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  seventh  years,  that  the  average 
yield  of  nitrogen  is  at  all  materially  reduced  during  the  last  four, 
as  compared  with  the  seven  years  (98*3  lbs.  to  85*8  lbs.).  But, 
as  die  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure  was  reduced  by  one- 
Half  in  three  years  out  of  the  four,  this  is  only  what  might  be 
expected  ;  and  it  is  seen  that,  in  the  seventh  year,  when  the  larger 
amount  of  ammonia-salt  was  again  employed,  the  yield  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  in  the  crop  was  considerably  increased. 

Taking  the  average  over  the  seven  years,  the  result  is — that  the 
yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  without  manure  was  within  a  fraction 
of  40  lbs.,  or  about  1^  time  as  much  as  has  been  annually  taken 
from  an  acre  of  unmanured  land  in  either  wheat  or  barley  ;  that 
mineral  manures  alone  increased  the  yield  by  nearly  one-half,  the 
increase  being  then  due  to  the  large  amount  per  acre,  and  propor- 
tion in  the  produce,  of  the  highly  nitrogenized  Leguminous 
Wbnge;  that  ammonia-salts  alone  (or  nitrate  of  soda  con- 
taining about  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen)  increased  it  more 
than  mineral  manures  alone,  though  Leguminous  plants  were  then 
almost  excluded,  and  the  produce  was  almost   wholly  Grami- 
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naceous ;  and  that  the  mixtures  of  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts  (or  nitrate  supplying  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen),  which 
gave  a  very  much  increased,  and  also  an  almost  exclusively 
Graminaceous  produce,  gave  also  the  highest  yield  of  nitrogen 
in  the  series^-^ven  more  than  a  mixture  of  farmyard-manure  and 
ammonia-salts,  together  supplying  much  more  nitrogen. 

The  important  Question  arises — What  pro)>ortion  of  the  nitro- 
gen supplied  in  the  manure  is  recovered  as  increased  yield  of 
it  in  the  crop? 

Proportion  of  the  Nitrogen  supplied  in  the  Manure  which  is 
recovered  as  iticreased  yield  of  it  in  the  Crop. 

In  our  former  Report,  with  the  average  results  over  only  three 
years  before  us,  we  showed  that,  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, the  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  hay-crop  scarcely 
reached,  and  in  the  average  of  cases  fell  short  of,  50  per  cent,  of 
that  supplied  in  the  manure.  But  it  was  admitted  that  three 
years  was  too  short  an  experience  upbn  which  to  form  a  satis- 
factory estimate  on  the  point  The  calculations  have  now  been 
made  for  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  experiments. 

In  Table  IX.  (p.  37)  are  recorded  the  actual  amounts  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  (lbs.),  and  in  Table  X.  (p.  38)  the  amounts 
for  100  in  manure,  which  were  recovered  as  increased  yield  of  it, 
when  known  quantities  were  supplied,  each  being  reckoned 
both  over  the  yield  without  manure,  and  over  that  by  mixed 
mineral  manure  alone ;  and,  for  comparison,  the  average  results 
over  both  the  last  four  and  the  whole  seven  years  are  given. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  a  practical  or  economical  sense,  the  only 
direct  gain  to  the  farmer  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  by  the  use 
of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  together,  is  so  much  as  is 
over  and  above  the  amount  yielded  by  the  same  mineral  manures 
when  used  alone.  But,  for  reasons  explained  in  our  former  Re- 
port, we  deem  it,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  consistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  facts,  to  reckon  at  least  so  much  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  produce  grown  by  nitrogenous  manure  as  is  over  and 
above  that  yielded  without  manure,  to  have  its  source  in  the 
nitrogen  supplied,  whether  the  nitrogenous  manure  be  employed 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manure. 

Reckoned  in  this  way.  Table  X.  shows  that,  when  am- 
monia-salts were  used  alone  (Plot  4),  27*4  per  cent  only  of  the 
nitrogen  so  supplied  was  recovered  as  increased  yield  over  the 
seven  years,  and  very  nearly  the  same  proportion,  27*1  per  cent, 
over  the  last  four  years.  With  salts  of  ammonia  and  sawdust 
(Plot  5),  reckoning  of  course  the  nitrogen  in  the  sawdust,  the 
proportion  recovered  was  rather  less,  but  again  about  equal  over 
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the  seren  and  the  last  four  years.     With  the  smaller  amount  of 
flitnte  of  soda  (Plot  6),  the  estimated  return  of  nitrogen  was 
3rl  percent,  and  with  the  larger  amount  (Plot  7)  only  29*9 
per  ceot,  taking  the  average  of  the  five  years  of  its  use ;  but 
orer  the  last  four  years  the  figures  show  rather  more  recovered 
tioo  when  the  first  year  is  included.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  proportion   recovered   with   the  larger  amount   of  nitrate 
(Plot  7\  is  higher  than  with  the  corresponding  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts  (Plot  4). 

W^ith  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  as  was  applied  to 
Hrt  4  (400  lbs.),  and  the  mixed  mineral  manure  in  addition 
{Plot  10),  the  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  estimated  as  attribut- 
able to  that  supplied   was   46'5  per  cent  reckoning  over  the 
seven,  but  only  43'4  per  cent  over  the  last  four  years ;  indicating, 
therefore,  that,  even  under  these  comparatively  favourable  con- 
ditions, the  proportion  recovered    is   diminishing  rather  than 
increasing  from  year  to  year.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
not  only  that  the  silica  so  specially  required  by  Graminaceous 
crops  was  not  supplied  in*the  mineral  manure  in  question,  but 
also  that  the  amount  of  ammonia-salts  annually  used  (400  lbs., 
containing  about  82  lbs.  nitrogen)  was  very  large.     It  is  remark- 
able, too,  that  although  when  used  alone  (Plot  4),  the  ammonia- 
salts  gave  a  less  return  of  nitrogen  than  nitrate  of  soda  containing 
an  equal  amount  of  it  (Plot  7),  yet,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  the   proportion   estimated  as 
recovered   was    less   with   the   nitrate  (Plot  15)  than  with  the 
ammonia-salts  (Plot*  10).     However,  when  the  smaller  amount 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  with  the  mineral  manure  (Plot  14), 
the  nitrogen  estimated  as  recovered  amounted  to  about  62  per 
cent  of  that  supplied  ;  that  is,  to  more  than  in  any  of  the  experi- 
ments where    the   larger   amounts   of  nitrogen  were    supplied, 
vhich  gave  larger,  though   not  proportionally  larger,  amounts 
of  produce. 

^Vhen  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  saw- 
dost  or  cut  wheat-straw  (Plots  1]  or  12)  was  added,  and  their 
nitrogen  reckoned  in  the  supply,  the  proportions  estimated  as 
recovered  are  less  than  when  they  are  not  emjiloyed. 

Where  the  double  or  very  excessive  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
^as  applied  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  seventh  years 
(Plot  13a),  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  recovered  was  exactly 
the  same  over  the  seven  years  (and  even  more  over  the  last 
four)  as  where  the  less  amount  of  ammonia-salts  with  the  same 
mineral  manures  was  used  (Plot  10).  The  increase  of  gross 
produce  or  hay  was,  however,  not  in  proportion  either  to  the 
increased  supply  or  increased  yield  of  nitrogen ;  the  large  yield 
<^it  being  due  to  a  very  high — perhaps  an  objectionably  high — - 
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percentage  in  the  produce  in  the  years  in  which  the  large  amount 
of  ammonia-salts  was  used ;  in  fact,  it  was  then  higher  than  in 
any  other  case  where  mineral  manures  were  used  in  conjunction 
with  ammonia-salts.  The  Table  records  the  results  of  only  one 
year  (1862)  in  which,  to  this  mixture  of  800  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts  and  the  ^  mixed  mineral  manure,"  silicates  (so  much  exhausted 
by  the  hay  crop)  were  added  (136),  and  the  figures  show  almost 
exactly  the  same  proportion  of  nitrogen  recovered  as  in  the  same 
year  without  the  silicates  (13a). 

LAstly,  when  ammonia-salts  were  added,  in  comparatively 
small  or  moderate  amount,  to  a  quantity  of  farmyani-manure 
itself  containing  a  very  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  the  increased 
yield  of  nitrogen  beyond  that  in  the  produce  by  farmyard-manure 
alone  amounted,  over  the  seven  years,  to  only  21*9  per  cent,  and 
over  the  last  four  years  to  only  13*8  per  cent  of  that  supplied 
in  the  ammoniarsalts.  It  may  be  further  remarked  that,  if  the 
farmyard-manure  employed  be  assumed  to  have  been  of  fair 
average  composition,  the  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  reckoned  as 
recovered  in  the  increased  yield  (beyond  that  without  manure), 
reaches  to  even  a  still  lower  amount 

To  sum  up  on  this  point,  the  average  results  taken  over  the 
seven  years  are,  that,  when  the  nitrogenous  manures  (ammonia- 
salts  or  nitrate)  were  used  alone  29*9,  and  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  45*1  per  cent  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  were  reckoned  as  recovered  as  increased  yield  of  it  in 
the  crop.  In  our  former  Report,  then  taking  tlie  results  of 
three  years  only,  the  amounts  were  26' 1  per  cent  without, 
and  46 '6  per  cent  with  the  mineral  manure.  The  result 
over  the  more  extended  period  is,  therefore,  somewhat  higher 
without,  and  somewhat  lower  with,  the  mineral  manure.  When 
ammonia-salts  were  superadded  to  an  amount  of  farmyard- 
manure  doubtless  containing  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  every  mineral 
constituent,  in  larger  quantity  than  the  crop  it  yielded  (though  in 
comparatively  slowly  available  condition),  the  increased  jTield  of 
nitrogen  due  to  the  ammonia-salts  was  then  less  than  in  any  of  the 
other  conditions  of  their  use  ;  and  it  was  considerably  less  over 
the  later  than  over  the  earlier  years.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
nitrate  of  soda  containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  that 
in  the  ammonia-salts  added  to  the  farmyard-manure,  but  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  was  reckoneii 
to  return  nearly  three  times  as  much  of  the  supplied  nitrogen. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  esti- 
mated as  recovered  in  the  increase  for  a  given  amount  sap- 
plied  in  manure,  it  should  be  observed  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  after-grass  is  not  returned 
to  the  land  by  the  animals  fed  upon  it,  the  amount  will  be 
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somewhat  higher  than  that  represented  by  the  increase  in  the 
haj  crop  merely.  But  were  it  attempted  to  make  allowance  for 
this,  the  results  would  not  differ  very  widely  from  those  recorded 
in  the  Tables.  For,  not  only  would  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  after-grass  be  returned  to  the  land,  but 
it  would  be  only  so  much  of  the  remainder  as  was  due  to 
increase  by  manure,  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  the  cal- 
culation. Nor  are  the  data  requisite  for  such  a  mode  of 
estimation  sufficiently  established  to  render  any  such  supposed 
correction  at  all  desirable.  It  is,  however,  well  to  make  thii^ 
reservation  in  regard  to  the  figures  recorded  in  the  Tables. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  observe  that,  in  experiments  with 
wheat  conducted  over  six  years,  43  per  cent,  and  in  others  with 
barley,  also  over  six  years,  42*5  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  sup- 
plied in  the  manure  was  estimated  to  be  recovered  as  increased 
yield.  Against  these  amounts  the  average  result  obtained  with 
the  meadow-hay  over  seven  years  was,  in  parallel  cases,  45*1, 
which,  raiscxl  by  the  small  amount  due  to  the  after-grass,  as 
above  explained,  would  show  that  the  mixed  herbage  of  meadow- 
land  probably  gathers  up  within  the  season  of  application  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  as  manure 
than  either  wheat  or  barley. 

In  our  former  report  we  directed  attention  to  the  probable 
explanations  of  the  real  or  apparent  loss  of  nitrogen  here  indi- 
cated ;  and  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vege- 
tation; with  special  reference  to  the  question  whether  plants 
assimilate  free  or  uncombined  nitrogen,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London,'  Ser.  2,  Vol.  1,  1863. 


Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  that  stable  or 
farmyard-manure  is  a  much  more  perfect  restorer  of  the  con- 
stituents removed  in  the  hay-crop  than  those  purchased  or  so-called 
artificial  manures  which,  in  a  practical  or  economical  point  of 
view,  can  be  advantageously  employed.  Farmyard-dung  is, 
however,  comparatively  slow  in  its  action.  These  characters 
point  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  such  manure  for  meadow-land 
mown  for  hay ;  and  it  was  shown  in  our  Report  in  the  last 
Dttmber  of  the  Journal,  that  the  description  of  herbage  developed 
by  it  was  much  more  complex,  and  upon  the  whole  superior 
in  quality,  to  that  developed  by  the  more  active  artificial  ma- 
nnres.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  the  restoration  of  the  potass 
and  silica  of  the  hay-crop  be  duly  accomplished  by  means  of 
^myard-manure  occasionally  applied,  its  slowness  of  action  may 
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be  advantageously  compensated  bj  a  judicious  use  of  some  of 
the  more  active  artificial  or  purchased  manures. 

In  the  experiments  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
the  amount  of  farmyard-manure  annually  employed  was  14  tons 
per  acre,  which  would  doubtless  contain  very  much  more  of  every 
constituent  of  the  hay-crop  than  the  produce  yielded.  Under 
these  circumstances,  although  the  superaddition  of  ammonia-salts 
considerably  increased  the  crop,  they  gave  a  less  result  than  under 
any  of  the  other  conditions  of  experiment.  If  the  same  amount 
of  farmyard-manure,  or  even  less  of  well-rotted  dung,  were 
employed  once  in  four  or  five  years,  this  would  supply  sufficient 
of  most  of  the  mineral*  constituents  for  a  larger  amount  of  in- 
crease than  would  be  obtained  in  several  years  by  its  use  alone ; 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  additional  application  o( 
moderate  quantities  of  the  more  rapidly  active  manures,  such  as 
Peruvian-guano,  or  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  would  not  only  serve  to  bring  into  more  rapid 
use  the  constituents  of  the  dung,  but  the  increase  of  crop  would  be 
obtained  without  injury  to  the  permanent  condition  of  the  land, 
and  with  little  detriment  to  the  character  of  the  herbage  deve- 
loped. 

Under  some  circumstances  ammonia-salts,  and  under  others 
nitrates,  s^em  to  be  the  more  active  in  proportion  to  the  nitro- 
gen they  contain.  But,  as  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land 
includes  plants  of  very  different  habits  of  growth,  seeking  their 
nutriment  at  very  different  ranges  within  the  soil,  and  as  the 
nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda  becomes  distributed  much  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  ammonia-salts,  it  is  desirable  to  employ  a 
mixture  of  these  two  manures.  By  this  means  the  growth  of 
a  greater  variety  of  plants  is  favoured,  and  very  probably  a 
greater  amount  of  increase  will  be  obtained  within  a  given  time 
for  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  applied. 

Assuming  the  dung  to  be  employed  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  due  restoration  of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  silica,  it 
would,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  supply  a  considerable  amount 
of  phosphoric  adid  also.  But  experience  shows  that,  even  when 
this  is  done,  activity  of  growth  is  frequently  considerably  m* 
creased  if  direct  phosphatic  manures  be  also  employed.  Th^ 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  advantageously  and  economically  appH^ 
either  in  the  form  of  Peruvian  guano,  which  at  the  same  time 
supplies  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  or  ammonia-yielding  matter 
and  a  little  potass  also,  or  as  superphosphate  of 'lime. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  WHEAT. 


The  records  of  a  field  of  14  acres  in  which  wheat  has  been 
grown  without  manare,  and  by  different  descriptions  of  manure, 
year  after  year  for  twenty  successive  seasons,  without  either 
iallow  or  a  fallow  crop,  and  in  which  the  lowest  produce 
was  in  the  first  year  15,  and  in  the  last  17^  bushels,  and  the 
highest  in  the  first  year  24^,  and  in  the  last  56^  bushels,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  much  interest  at  once  to  the  practical  farmer,  to  the 
economist,  and  to  the  man  of  science.  Accounts  there  have 
been  before,  of  the  growth  of  wheat  for  many  consecutive  years 
apparently  with  great  success,  and  without  much  evidence  of 
exhaustion,  on  soils  of  admittedly  extraordinary  fertility;  and 
the  recent  experience  of  the  Rev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois  Weedon, 
has  shown  that,  on  his  soil  at  least,  many  wheat-crops  can  be 
taken,  under  a  system  of  alternate  crop  and  fallow,  without 
reaching,  at  any  rate  for  many  years,  the  point  of  deterioration. 
History  also  tells  us  of  large  tracts  of  land  on  which  the  wheat- 
crop  has  been  cultivated  year  after  year  for  many  years,  but 
which  have  eventually  succumbed  to  the  unnatural  strain  put 
upon  them.  The  records  to  be  laid  before  the  reader  in  the 
present  paper  refer  to  conditions  of  growth  like  in  some  points, 
hut  essentially  different  in  most,  to  those  of  the  cases  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made. 

The  experiments  have  been  made  upon  what  may  be  called 
fair  average  wheat^land.  But,  as  the  rental  of  similar  land  in 
the  immediate  locality  ranges,  and  has  ranged  for  many  years 
p^  only  from  2bs.  to  30s.  per  acre,  tithe  free,  and  its  wheat- 
crop  under  the  ordinary  management  of  the  district  certainly 
<loes  not  average  more  than  from  25  to  27  bushels  per  acre 
once  every  five  years,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  extraordinary  fertility,  or  to  be 
ranked  on  a  higher  level  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  soils  on 
which  wheat  is  grown  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success  under 
a  system  of  rotation  and  home  manuring.  Such,  in  an  agri- 
cultural or  commercial  point  of  view,  were  the  general  charac- 
ters of  the  land.  Speaking  still  in  agricultural  language,  it  may 
he  said  that  the  soil  is  a  somewhat  heavy  loam,  with  a  subsoil 
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of  raw  yellowish  red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn  upon  chalk, 
which  provides  good  natural  drainage. 

The  questions  arise : — What  are  the  grain-yielding  capa- 
bilities of  such  land  ? — what  its  powers  of  endurance  ? — in  what 
constituents,  or  class  of  constituents,  does  it  soonest  show  signs 
of  exhaustion  ? — and  how  far  will  the  answers  arrived  at  on  these 
points  in  reference  to  it,  accord  with,  or  be  a  guide  to^  those 
which  would  apply  to  any  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land  of 
Great  Britain  when  farmed  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  rotation  ? 

When  this  Journal  first  appeared,  now  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  such  questions  as  these  were  hardly  thought  of^  excepting 
by  a  few  philosophers  and  economists  whose  speculations  were 
scarcely  heard  of,  and  still  less  heeded,  by  any  considerable 
number  even  of  the  most  intelligent  of  agriculturists.  Since  that 
period,  however,  matters  have  very  much  changed ;  and  the 
history  of  the  change  shows  it  to  have  been  due  to  by  no  means 
one  cause  alone.  Almost  coincidently,  or  at  any  rate  following 
very  closely  upon  one  another's  footsteps,  and  each  reacting 
upon  the  other,  the  increase  of  population,  commercial  freedom 
and  competition,  a  vast  increase  in  scientific  knowledge,  and 
extensive  diffusion  both  of  it  and  of  information  of  a  practical 
kind  bearing  upon  the  farmer's  art,  have  contributed  to  the 
wide-spread  spirit  of  enquiry  of  the  present  day  on  such  subjects. 

But  it  is  especially  to  the  laborious  investigations  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry  of  Boussingault,  and  to  the  generalisations  of 
Liebig  to  a  great  extent  founded  upon  them,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  that  we  must  attribute  much  of  the  stimulus 
and  direction  that  has  been  given  to  chemical  enquiries  in  con- 
nexion with  agriculture  in  recent  times. 

As  bearing  upon  the  plan  adopted  in  our  own  experiments,  it 
may  be  well  very  briefly  to  recall  attention  here,  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  and  opinion  on  some  important  points,  about  the 
time  of  their  commencement,  and  during  the  earlier  years  of 
their  progress. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  many  important  preliminary  points 
established  by  others,  which  were  essential  as  a  starting-point 
for  Boussingault's  researches,  it  may  be  stated  that  already  before 
1840,  that  indefatigable  and  most  careful  experimenter  had  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  the  then  known  analytical  methods  permitted, 
the  amounts  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  agricultural 
produce  put  upon  the  land  in  the  manure,  and  taken  off  in  the 
crops,  through  several  courses  of  rotation.  His  more  important 
conclusions,  stated  in  a  very  few  words,  were — that  much  more 
carbon  and  nitrogen  were  removed  in  the  crops  than  were  sup- 
plied in  the  manure ;  that  the  best  rotations  were  those  which 
accumulated  the  most  of  those  constituents  from  the  atmosphere ; 
that  some   plants,   especially   Leguminosae,  accumulated  more 
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nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  than  others,  and  not  only  con- 
tained more  in  their  removed  produce,  but  by  their  residue  left 
the  land  richer  in  nitrogen  than  it  was  before ;  and  that  the 
ralae  of  manure  was  to  a  great  extent  measurable  by  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  it  contained. 

In  Liebig's  first  work  on  *  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cations to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,'  published  in  1840,  he 
illustrated,  more  pointedly  than  Boussingault  had  done,  the 
importance  of  the  incombustible  or  ash-constituents ;  which,  to 
distinguish  them  from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
from  which  the  organs  of  plants  were  in  great  part  formed,  he 
designated  as  ^  inorganic "  substances.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
also  insisted  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  the  nitrogen,  or 
ammonia-yielding  matter,  of  manures. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Liebig's  work,  boussingault 
published,  much  more  fully,  the  results  of  his  own  agricultural 
inrestigations,  and  the  conclusions  deducible  from  them,!  bring- 
ing out  more  prominently  his  views  as  to  the  iinportance,  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  of  the  nitrogen  in  manures. 

Liebig  followed  with  a  new  edition  in  1843,  in  which  he  criti- 
cised Boussingault's  experiments ;  condemned  his  notion  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  nitrogen  of  manures ;  maintained  (in 
direct  opposition  to  the  view  put  forward  in  his  former  edition) 
that  the  atmosphere  afforded  a  sufficient  supply  of  nitrogen  for 
cultivated  as  well  as  for  uncultivated  plants ;  argued  that  this 
mpply  was  sufficient  for  the  cereals  as  well  as  for  the  Legu- 
minous plants ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  supply  nitrogen  to 
the  former  ;  and  insisted  very  much  more  strongly  than  formerly 
on  the  relative  importance  of  the  incombustible,  or,  as  he  desig- 
nated them,  the  "  inorganic  "  or  "  mineral "  constituents.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say : — 

^  b  fertility  not  quite  independent  of  the  ammonia  conveyed 
to  the  soil  ?  If  we  evaporated  urine,  dried  and  burned  the  solid 
excrements,  and  supplied  to  our  land  the  salts  of  the  urine,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  solid  excrements,  would  not  the  cultivated  plants 
grown  on  it — ^the  gramineae  and  leguminosae-— -obtain  their  carbon 
^  nitrogen  from  the  same  sources  whence  they  are  obtained  by 
the  gramineae  and  leguminosae  of  our  meadows? 

'*  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  with  regard  to  these  questions, 
when  we  nnite  the  information  furnished  by  science  to  that 
supplied  by  the  practice  of  agriculture." — 3rd  Ed.,  p.  204. 

Again — 

*^The  crops  on  a  field  diminish  or  increase  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  mineral  substances  conveyed 
to  it  in  manure."— 3rd  Ed.,  p.  211. 

Somewhat  later,  he  said — 
.   ^  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  ammonia  is  a  constituent  part 
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of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  as  such  it  is  directly  accessible  and 
absorbable  by  all  plants.  If,  then,  the  other  conditions  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants  be  satisfied — if  the  soil  be  suitable,  if 
it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  sul- 
phates, nothing  will  be  wanting;  the  plants  will  derive  their 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  as  they  do  carbonic  acid.  We 
know  well  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  assimilating 
these  two  aliments ;  and  I  really  cannot  see  why  we  should  search 
for  their  presence  in  the  manures  we  use." 

^' The  questic^i  of  the  necessity  for  ammonia  in  our 

manures  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  the  necessity  for 
animal  manures,  and  upon  the  solution  depends  the  entire  future 
prospects  of  agriculture;  for  as  soon  as  we  can  dispense  with 
bulky  farmyard  manure,  by  the  use  of  artificial  preparations,  the 
productive  power  of  our  fields  is  placed  in  our  own  hands." 

Our  former  papers  published  in  this  Journal  have  shown  that 
the  results  of  direct  experiment,  as  well  as  the  general  experience 
of  agriculture  as  practised  in  this  country,  are  in  the  main  confir- 
matory of  the  conclusions  of  Boussingault,  and  [condemnatory  of 
those  of  Liebig,  as  above  quoted ;  and  the  records  of  continued 
investigation  given  in  this  paper  will  afford  further  evidence  in  the 
same  direction,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  points  in  question. 

In  his  more  recent  works,  however.  Baron  Liebig  substantially 
affirms  much  of  what  we  have  from  time  to  time  maintained  in 
correction  of  his  own  special  doctrines.  One  example  will 
suffice.  In  his  most  recent  work — ^  The  Natural  Laws  of  Hus- 
bandry'— ^in  the  course  of  a  good  deal  of  illustration  bearing 
upon  the  point,  he  says  : — 

**  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  accumulation  of  nitrogenous  food  by 
farmyard  manure  in  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  ground,  so  very 
important  for  the  perfect  growth  of  cereal  plants,  must  chiefly 
depend  upon  the  successful  growth  of  fodder  plants." 

Here,  then,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  views  embodied  in 
the  sentences  above  quoted  from  his  earlier  writings,  Baron 
Liebig  now  maintains  the  importance  of  the  growth  of  fallow 
crops  as  a  means  of  providing  nitrogenous  manures  for  the 
growth  of  the  cereal  grains.  He  does  so,  however,  not  only 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  previous  error  on  the  point, 
but,  as  in  other  instances,  seeks  to  cover  his  change  of  view 
by  putting  forth  his  present  opinions  as  apparently  only  the 
necessary  consequences  of  general  or  abstract  principles  laid 
down  by  himself,  and  by  misrepresentation  and  ridicule  of  those 
whose  corrections  he  adopts. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Baron  Liebig's  work  in  1840, 
numerous  experiments,  to  a  great  extent  suggested  by  a  study  of 
De  Saussure's  researches  on  vegetation,  had  been  made,  on  a 
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small  scale,  at  Rothamsted,  on  the  effects  of  various  mineral  and 
odier  sobstancea  when  applied  as  manure  to  a  variety  of  agricul- 
toial  plants.  The  most  marked  result  observed  in  these  early 
trials  was  the  very  striking  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  growdi 
of  oortain  plants  when  earthy  phosphates  decomposed  by  sul- 
piuiric  acid  were  employed. 

In  1843y  it  was  decided  to  make  experiments  at  once  more 
sjitematic  and  on  a  larger  scale,  on  some  of  the  most  important 
crops  of  our  rotations,  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  relative 
or  characteristic  dependence  of  each,  on  the  soil,  the  atmosphere, 
uid  manure.  Boussingault^s  researches  had  been  designed  to 
ucertain  what  constituents  were  furnished,  respectively  by  the 
soil,  the  atmosphere,  and  manure,  to  the  aggregate  of  crops  forming 
a  rotation,  rather  than  to  each  description  of  plant  individually  ; 
and  he  himself  says  that  his  plan  and  results  were  silent  on  the 
latter  point,  though  there  is  no  doubt  they  did,  at  the  same  time, 
aSind  some  very  trustworthy  indications  in  relation  to  it. 

Of  the  new  series  of  experiments  made  at  Rothamsted,  the 
6rst  commenced  was  on  turnips ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
results  previously  obtained  on  a  small  scale,  and  apparently  quite 
consistently  with  the  views  put  forth  by  Liebig  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  supplying  the  mineral  constituents,  the  effects  of 
the  phosphatic  manures  were  most  striking,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth;  though,  when  the  experiments  of  the 
first  year  were  concluded,  it  was  found  that  certain  organic 
manures  had  very  materially  influenced  the  final  amount  of 
produce. 

For  the  experiments  upon  wheat,  a  field  of- 14  acres  was 
selected,  which  had  grown  turnips,  barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats, 
since  the  application  of  manure,  and  would,  therefore,  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  practice,  be  considered  so  far  exhausted 
as  to  require  to  be  re-manured  before  growing  another  crop. 

It  was  thought  that  a  field  in  such  a  condition  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  show  in  which  of  the  constituents  of  the  crop  to  be 
grown  the  soil  had  become  practically  the  most  deficient  by  the 
removal  of  the  five  preceding  crops ;  and  that,  if,  on  some  plots 
of  the  land,  in  this  agricultural  sense  exhausted,  certain  con- 
stituents of  farmyard  manure  were  supplied  separately,  on  others 
in  combination,  and  if,  on  others  ^  by  their  side,  the  crop  were 
l^wn  respectively  without  manure,  and  with  farmyard  manure 
itself^  the  comparative  results  obtained  would  far  more  satis- 
factorily indicate  what  constituents  were  the  most  exhausted,  so 
^  as  dieir  available  supply  for  the  crop  to  be  grown  was  con- 
cerned, than  any  analysis  of  the  soil  could  do. 

This  view  has  been  fully  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  results 
obtained  on  the  plan  adopted,  but  by  those  obtained  by  others 
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who  havd  attempted  to  determine  on  what  depends  the  pro- 
ductive condition  of  a  soil,  by  means  of  the  chemical  analysis 
of  soils  of  different  physical  characters*  and  of  known  dif- 
ferent productive  qualities*  The  opinions  of  Pro£nB5or  Magnus, 
put  forth  some  years  later,  in  his  report  upon  forty*two 
analyses  of  soils  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Landes-Oeko- 
nomie  KoUegium  of  Prussia,  to  which  he  was  then  chemist, 
abundantly  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  decision  at  which  we 
arrived,  after  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  at  the 
commencement  of  our  experiments. 

Our  conclusion,  as  indicated  in  former  papers,  and  frequently 
expressed  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  chemical  friends  wno  hsul 
not  paid  special  attention  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture, was,  that  far  more  had  yet  to  be  done  in  determining  the 
chemical  and  physical  qualities  of  soils  in  relation  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  manurial  substances  exposed  to  their  actiim,  as  well 
as  in  perfecting  methods  of  analysis,  before  comparative  analyses 
could  aid  us  much  in  deciding  upon  the  relative  productiveness  of 
different  soils,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  difficult  problem  of 
estimating,  by  such  means,  tiie  condition  of  fertility  or  exhaustion 
of  one  and  the  same  soil  at  different  times.  Of  late  years  very 
much  has  been  done  in  these  departments  of  investigation ;  still, 
as  recent  discussions  abundantly  show,  far  too  little  is  even  yet 
known  of  what  a  soil  either  is  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  chemical  point 
of  view,  to  render  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  soils  directly 
applicable  to  the  solution  of  questions  such  as  those  we  had  in 
view  in  our  enquiry.  But  if  our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of 
soils  should  progress  as  rapidly  as  it  has  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  analysis  of  a  soil  will  ere  long  become  much  more 
significant  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  mean  time,  therefore,  the  synthetic  rather  than  the  auA- 
lytic  method  was  relied  upon.  And  it  was  with  the  striking 
dOfects  of  the  mineral  manures  upon  the  still  growing  turnip-crop 
under  our  view,  and  wishing  to  test  more  fully  the  recently-pro- 
mulgated doctrines  of  liebig,  that  the  plan  of  the  first  of  the 
twenty  years  of  experiments  with  wheat  was  arranged.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  experience,  and  of  such  theoretical  considera- 
tions, ^'inorganic"  or  ^'mineral"  manures  of  some  kind  were 
applied  to  almost  every  plot,  and  nitrogenous  ones  to  very  few. 
Without  anticipating  in  these  preliminary  remarks  the  results 
which  will  be  given  in  detail  further  on,  it  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally, that  in  this  first  season  scarcely  any  increase  whatever  was 
obtained  from  the  exclusive  application  of  any  of  the  soK^Ued 
mineral  manures;  whilst,  wherever  nitrogenous  manures  were 
employed  the  effect  was  very  striking. 

Naturally  enough  much  more  nitrogen  (as  ammonia  or  in  scMue 
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odier  ftvailable  form)  was  employed  in  sabsequent  seasons ;  and 
90  marked  have  been  its  effects,  ^at  the  interest  of  the  investiga- 
tion maj  be  said  almost  to  begin  and  end  with  the  consideration 
of  the  influence  of  that  important  constituent  of  manures  on  the 
amounts  and  chftracter  of  the  produce  obtained,  in  immediate 
or  succeeding  crops,  according  to  the  quantity  employed,  to  the 
condition  of  the  land  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  available  mineral 
constituents,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  seasons. 

Thb  Field  EzPBBaiE)YT8« 

The  particulars  of  the  manuring  and  produce  of  each  of  the 
experimental  plots,  in  each  of  the  twenty  years  over  which  the 
experiments  have  extended,  are  given  in  detail  in  Tables  I.  to 
XXI.  inclusive,  in  the  Appendix;  and  in  Tables  XXII.  to 
XXYI.  inclusive,  also  in  the  Appendix,  are  given  some  of  the 
most  important  results  in  a  more  collective  form.  Those  volumi- 
nous records,  as  above  classified,  show,  respectively,  the  effects  of 
one  manure  compared  with  another  in  each  season  separately, 
and  the  gpreat  difference  of  effect  of  the  same  manure  in  one 
seascm  compared  with  another,  and  its  increasing  or  diminishing 
effect  when  used  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot. 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  on  a  very  little  reflection,  that  the 
question  of  the  relative  condition  of  exhaustion  of  the  different 
plots  cannot  be  satisfactorily  considered  by  reference  to  the 
amounts  of  crop  alone.  To  deal  adequately  with  this  part  of  the 
robject,  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  composition,  as  well  as 
the  amount,  of  the  produce  is  obviously  essentiaL  Accordingly, 
the  proportions  of  dry  sub8tanc^,  and  of  mineral  matter,  in  both 
the  com  and  tiie  straw,  of  each  plot,  in  each  of  the  twenty  years, 
have  been  estimated.  The  proportion,  and  amount  per  acre,  of 
the  nitrogen,  and  the  composition  of  the  ash,  in  bom  com  and 
straw,  have  in  many  selected  cases  been  determined.  The  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  some  of  the  plots,  at  different 
stages  of  the  progress  of  the  experiments,  has  also  been  esti- 
mated. The  mere  tabular  record  of  these  results  of  analysis 
would  occupy  nearly  as  much  space  as  those  relating  to  the 
experiments  in  the  field ;  whilst  the  discussion  of  them,  in  their 
manifold  and  important  bearings,  would  supply  matter  more 
than  sufficient  for  a  single  paper.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  leave  out  of  view  the  analytical  results 
altogether,  and  to  confine  attention,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
more  salient  points  of  interest  brought  out  by  the  residts  of  the 
field  experiments  alone,  leaving  the  detailed  treatment  of  the 
question  of  exhaustion  to  a  future  opportunity. 

The  question  of  the  climatic  characters  of  the  different  seasons, 
and  of  the  connexion  between  these  and  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  produce  yielded,  would  also  require,  for  its  due  illustration 
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and  elucidation,  the  discussion  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  meteoro- 
logical record,  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  such  intricacy,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  treat  it  at  all  satisfactorily  within  the 
limits  that  might  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  so  interesting 
and  important  a  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  present  paper.  The 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  season  will,  therefore,  on  the 
present  occasion,  be  limited  to  pointing  out,  as  matters  of  fact, 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  respective  seasons,  and 
the  very  great  difference  in  the  amounts  and  in  the  characters  of 
the  produce  obtained  under  otherwise  comparable  conditions  of 
growth,  but  in  different  seasons. 

Incidentally,  however,  the  results  brought  out  under  this  head 
will  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  whether  the  earlier 
or  the  later  seasons  of  the  experiments  were,  upon  the  whole, 
the  less  or  the  more  favourable ;  and,  therefore,  whether  an 
increased  or  diminished  result  from  the  use  of  the  same  manure 
through  successive  years,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  cumu- 
lative or  the  defective  character  of  the  manure  itself,  or,  in  any 
material  degree,  to  a  progvessive  or  retrogressive  character  of  the 
seasons. 

General  Description  of  the  Manures  employed. 

Having  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  wheat-grain, 
and  of  wheat-straw,  it  was  sought  to  supply  potass,  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  silica, 
respectively,  in  the  most  available  and  convenient  forms.  Omit- 
ting from  the  enumeration  the  amounts  of  mineral  constituents 
provided  in  farmyard  manure,  out  wheat-straw,  rape-cake,  &c., 
or  in  the  ashes  of  farmyard  manure  or  wheat*straw,  the  more 
direct  supply  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  was  as  under  : — 

Potass — As  pearl-ash,  sulphate  of  potass,  or  silicate  of 
potass. 

Soda — As  soda-ash,  or  sulphate  of  soda. 

Lime — As  sulphate,  phospnate,  and  superphosphate. 

Magnesia — As  magnesian  lime-stone,  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Phosphoric  Acid — As  bone-ash;  generally  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid  in  quantity  sufficient  to  convert  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  insoluble  earthy  phosphate  of 
lime  into  sulphate  and  soluble  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Sulphuric  Acid — As  sulphate  of  potass,  soda,  or  magnesia, 
in  the  phosphatic  mixture  last  mentioned,  &c. 

Chlorine — As  hydrochloric  acid  (with  bone-ash),  or  as 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  &c. 

Silica — As  artificial  silicate  of  potass;  formed  by  fusing 
together  equal  parts  of  sand  and  pearl-ash. 
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In  accordance  with  the  nomenclatare  employed  by  Liebig, 
and  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  agricultural  chemistry,  all 
the  above  are,  for  convenience,  distinguished  as  *^ inorganic" 
or  •♦mineral'*  manures.  Professor  Hofmann*  has,  however, 
recendy  suggested  the  term  cinereal  (from  cinereSj  ashes)  to  desig- 
nate those  constituents  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  plantSL 
Although,  undoubtedly,  far  more  appropriate  than  the  terms 
"inorganic  "  or  **  mineral,"  the  attempt  to  substitute  it  now  would 
be  fraught  with  more  inconvenience  and  confusion  than  advan- 
tage. Liebig  himself,  has,  indeed,  of  late,  sought  to  repudiate 
llie  use  of  the  term  mineral  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  he 
lutd  habitually  used  it  in  agricultural  discussions.  He  has  even 
attempted,  by  means  of  direct  misquotation,  to  fix  the  origination 
of  the  distinction  upon  ourselves.t 

Other  constituents  have  been  supplied  as  under  :— 

Nitrogen — As  sulphate,  muriate,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  of  commerce ;  in  farmyard  manure,  and  in  nitro- 
genous organic  matter,  such  as  rape-cake,  &c. 

Ncnrnitroffenoiis  organic  matter^  yielding  by  decomposition  car- 
home  acid,  and  other  products — In  rape-cake,  rice,  tapioca,  and 
also  in  straw  and  in  farmyard  manure. 

The  artificial  manure  or  mixture  for  each  plot,  was  generally 
ground  up  with  a  sufiBcient  amount  of  clay-ashes  to  make  it  up 
to  such  a  fixed  measure  per  acre  as  would  facilitate  its  equal  dis- 
tribation  over  the  land.  In  the  earlier  years  the  mixtures  so 
prepared  were  sown  broadcast  by  the  drill ;  but  they  have  for 
«ome  time  past,  with  proper  precautions,  been  distributed  by 
hand,  as  it  was  found  that  in  that  way  the  application  of  an  exact 
amount  of  manure  to  a  limited  area  of  land  could  be  best  accom- 
plished. N0W3  however,  a  drill  has  been  constructed  expressly 
for  the 'purposeof  the  application  of  the  experimental  manures. 

The  field  of  14  acres  was  at  first  divided  into  plots  of  which 
most  consisted  of  two  lands  (each  about  12  feet  5  inches  wide) 
ninning  the  whole  length  of  the  field,  and  comprising  together 
nearly  two-thirds  of  an  acre.  After  the  second  season,  however, 
the  double-land  plots  were  each  divided  into  two ;  though,  in  most 
cases,  the  two  were  similarly  manured,  thus  providing  duplicate 
experiments  with  the  same  manure. 

*  'Reports  of  the  Janes*  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 ;  footnote, 
VP-  159,  160.  Professor  Hofmann  has  also,  in  his  capacity  of  International 
reporter,  passed  a  judgment  on  the  controversy  between  Baron  Liebig  and  our- 
aWes;  fortunately,  however,  Baron  Liebig's  own  works,  and  our  own  papers 
io  this  Jonmal,  and  elsewhere,  remain  in  enduring  protest  against  his  mis- 
ttitement  of  the  tssaes,  and  his  caricature  of  our  own  opinions. 

t  For  further  evidence  on  this  point,  see  footnote  at  pp.  506-8,  Vol.  xxiv.  of  the 
'Jooraal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Englana ; '  also  pp.  447,  448,  and 
context.  Vol.  xvi. 
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In  tbe  earlier  years  of  the  experiments  tlie  manures  were  each 
season  allotted  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  certain  individual 
points ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  effect  of  individual  mineral 
manures,  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  providing  carbonaceous 
organic  matter,  and  the  effect,  on  the  one  hand  of  a  deficient  or 
partial,  or  on  ihe  other,  of  a  full  or  excessive,  manuring  in  one 
season  on  the  crop  of  the  immediately  succeeding  season*  The 
allotment  was  always  made  with  more  or  less  of  special  referenoe 
to  £he  previous  manuring  and  produce  of  the  respective  plots; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  with  that  full  appreciation  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  maintaining  exactly  and  easily  comparable  relations 
between  one  plot  and  another  for  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
seasons,  which,  in  this  hitherto  untrodden  path  of  inquiry,  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  results  from  time  to 
time  obtained. 

The  manures  applied  on  one  and  the  same  plot  were,  indeed, 
much  more  uniform  from  year  to  year  after  the  first  three,  or 
even  in  many  cases  after  the  fir^t  two  years  of  the  experiments. 
There  were,  however,  still  some  variations  in  the  description, 
and  more  in  the  amount  employed  on  the  same  plot,  even  up  to 
the  eighth  year  inclusive ;  though,  during  the  last  four  of  these, 
there  were  comparatively  few  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  comparative  character  of  the  results 
obtained  in  subsequent  seasons. 

In  the  ninth  year  it  was  definitively  arranged  to  supply, 
throughout  the  field,  the  same  manure  year  after  year,  on  the 
same  plot,  for  many  successive  seasons,  so  as  to  trace  more 
clearly  the  point  at  which  one  or  another  constituent  became  ex- 
hausted, or  in  excess,  in  relation  to  others,  or  to  the  requirements 
for  the  production  of  a  maximum  crop. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  comparing  tlie  results 
obtained  on  one  plot  with  those  of  another  in  the  ninth  and  eleven 
succeeding  seasons,  the  previous  history  of  each  plot  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Numerous  illustrations  will,  indeed,  be 
given  of  the  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogenous  and 
mineral  manures  applied  in  preceding  seasons,  on  the  amounts  of 
produce  obtained  in  succeeding  ones ;  not  only,  however,  with 
a  view  to  the  more  correct  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained 
in  the  later  years  of  these  experiments,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
great  practical  importance  of  the  question.  But  it  will  be  when 
we  come,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  discuss  the  deficiency  or  excess 
of  certain  constituents  by  the  aid  of  analysis,  that  we  shall  enter 
more  fuUy  into  the  chemical  statistics  of  each  individual  plot 
than  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  in  presenting  the  outline  of 
the  results  in  their  more  practical  bearings  which  it  is  proposed 
to  give  in  the  present  paper. 
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The  Fisld  Results. 

h  fonner  immbers  of  this  Journal  (vol.  yiii.  part  1 ;  vol.  xii., 
put  1 ;  and  vol.  xvL,  part  3),  the  most  important  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  earlier  years  have  been  discussed ;  and  to  those 
]aper%  and  to  the  detailed  records  given  in  the  Appendix  Tables 
ftt  the  oonclasion  of  this  paper,  the  reader  is  referred  for  any 
more  than  the  yery  brief  notice  of  the  experiments  of  the  first 
eight  years  which  can  now  be  given* 

On  the  present  occasion  the  results  of  the  whole  20  years  will 
be  treated  of  under  the  following  separate  heads : — 

First — Amount  and  character  of  the  produce  obtained  under  the 
Afferent  conditions  of  manuring^  in  each  of  the  20  years;  with 
^»^  reference  to  the  characters  of  each  season. 

Second. — Effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  from  precious 
nanwino  (both  nitrogenous  and  mineral)  upon  succeeding  crops. 

Third. — Average  annual  result  over  the  last  12  years,  by  each 
detcription  of  manure  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot. 

Fourth. — Amount  of  ammonia  in  manure  required  to  yield  one 
hihel  increase  of  grain  (with  its  proportion  of  straw),  according 
to  the  quantity  applied  per  axre,  to  the  available  supply  of  mineral 
constituents  tcithin  the  soil,  and  to  the  season. 

Fifth. — Concluding  observations  ;  showing  the  practiced  bearings 
of  the  results. 

!•— AiioxTNT  Ain>  Character  of  the  Produce  obtained  in 
•  different  Seasons.* 

First  Season,  1843-4. 
The  winter  of  1843-4  was  unusually  mild  until  the  end  of 
January.  February  and  March  were  cold,  wet,  and  stormy, 
•'^pril  and  May  were  unusually  dry,  with  some  warm  weather, 
bat  a  good  deal  of  cold  easterly  wind.  June  was  variable  as  to 
tempentture,  with  scarcely  any  rain  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  i^  but  a  good  deal  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  July  was 
^^  but  with  more  than  the  average  temperature,  especially 
doriog  the  last  week.  August  was  almost  throughout  colder 
tban  usual,  and  excepting  towards  the  end,  windy  and  wet. 
hi  September  a  moderate  amount  of  rain  fell,  but  the  weather 
▼as,  upon  the  whole,  warm  and  favourable.  The  dew-point  and 
tile  d^ree  of  humidity  of  the  air  were,  in  June  below,  and  in 
July  about  the  average ;  in  August  the  dew-point  was  low,  but 
with  the  prevailing  low  temperature  the  degree  of  humidity  was 
high ;  and  in  September  both  dew-point  and  degree  of  humidity 
were  above  the  average. 

*  Hm  obMnritkms  «m  the  charaoteis  of  the  geuons  are  fenaded  putly  on  Mr. 
Glanhcr't  Quarterly  Reports,  and  Wtly  on  other  records,  and  th^,  as  weU  as 
those  relating  to  ^e  wheat-crops  or  the  country,  may  be  taken  as  applicable,  so 
^assneh  bnef  and  general  statements  oan  be,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Midland,  Eastern,  and  Soath-eastem  distiielB  of  England. 
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With  these  characters  of  season,  which  proved  extremely  adverse 
to  grass  and  spring-sown  crops,  the  wheat^nrop  was  reported  to  be 
generally  well  got  in,  and  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  bulk  and 
yield  for  many  years  past. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  produce  obtained  in  the 
experimental  field  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  results  yielded  on  some  of  the  most  important 
plots : — 

Table  I.— Summ ast  of  the  Kesults  of  the  Fibst  Sbason,  1843-4. 


1 

Pboducb  rxH  AcBK,  Adc 

Makuaeb. 

DrcHcdOom. 

Total 
Coin. 

(Qtumtiaes  per  Acre.) 

Qoantlty. 

Weight 

per 
Bnshcl. 

StFftW 

and 

Chair. 

1 

Unmanured  (Plot  3) 

14  toils  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

Ashes  of  14  tuns  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  4)    .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone;  mean  of  9  plots) 

(5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  15) /| 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  65  lbs.  Sulphate  of  i 

Ammonia;  mean  of  3  plots  (9,  16,  and  17)  ..  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  80  lbs.  Sulphate  of  I 

Ammonia  (Plot  1 9) f 

Bufh.  Fks. 
15     0 
20     If 

14  2| 

15  2i 
19     If 
24     U 

lbs. 
58-5 
59*3 
58*0 

610 
62-3 
61-8 

Iba 
923 
1276 
888 

1009 
1275 

1580 

• 

Iba. 
1120 
1476 
1104 

1155 
1423 
1772 

It  will  be  observed  that  notwithstanding  the  very  favourable  re- 
port of  the  year's  crop,  the  produce  in  these  experiments  was,  with- 
out manure  only  15  bushels,  and  with  farmyard  manure  scarcely 
20^  bushels  of  dressed]  corn^  with  proportionally  small  amounts 
of  straw.  These  low  results  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
land  was  in  a  condition  of  practical  or  agricultural  exhaustion ; 
and  hence,  that  it  was  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  experiments 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  in  what  constituent,  or  class  of 
constituents,  the  soil  had  become,  by  the  previous  course  of 
cropping,  the  most  deficient,  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the 
wheat-crop  were  concerned. 

It  is  specially  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  on  land  in  this 
condition,  the  ashes,  or  mineral  constituents,  of  farmyard  dung, 
gave  no  increase  whatever,  and  artificial  mineral  manures  did  so  to 
the  amount  of  less  than  a  bushel  of  dressed  com,  and  only  35  lbs. 
of  straw.  On  the  other  hand,  mineral  manure  and  only  65  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  gave  nearly  as  much  produce  as 
the  farmyard  manure ;  whilst  one  experiment,  in  which  80  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  employed  with  mixed  mineral 
manure,  gave  the  highest  produce  obtained  in  that  year,  and 
nearly  4  bushels  of  com,  and  300  lbs.  of  straw,  more  than  was 
yielded  by  the  farmyard  manure* 
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The  obvious  conclusion  was,  that,  by  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
cmpping  to  which  the  land  had  been  subject,  the  soil  had  become 
deficient  in  available  nitrogen  relatively  to  the  available  supply 
of  mineral  constituents  required  by  the  wheat-plant 

Second  Secuonj  1844-5. 

November,  1844,  was  comparatively  warm,  with  a  good  deal 
of  rain.  December  was  unusually  severe  throughout  January 
(1845)  was  very  wet  and  mild.  February  and  the  greater  part 
of  March  were  extremely  cold,  the  thermometer  on  several  occa- 
sions showing  lower  temperatures  than  had  been  observed  for 
many  years,  a.nd  at  intervals  a  good  deal  of  snow  fell.  April  was 
cold,  but,  upon  the  whole,  dry ;  and  May  was  cold,  wet,  and 
unseasonable.  In  June  not  much  rain  fell,  and  the  weather  was 
pretty  warm  throughout ;  but  July  and  August  were  generally 
both  cold  and  wet  September,  too,  was  cold  throughout,  with 
an  excess  of  rain  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month.  In  June, 
tbe  dew-point  was  considerably  above,  in  July  about,  and  in 
August  and  September  somewhat  below  the  average;  but,  in 
each  of  these  months,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was 
notably  abore  the  average. 

The  wheat-crop  of  1845  was  generally  deficient  in  bulk,  yield, 
and  quality.  It  was  in  this  season  that  the  potato  disease  first 
appeared  to  any  ^tent 

Hie  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  ex- 
perimental field : — 

Tablb  II.  -^uiouBT  of  the  Besults  of  the  Second  Sbasok,  1844-5. 


MAamnsi 
(<)oaatttieB  per  Acni) 


Umnanured  (Plot  3)     

14  Kmg  Fannyafd  Manure  (Plot  2) 

S  cwtk  Garbonate  of  Ammonia  (top-dressed  in 

solation).  Plot  5*      J 

Silewti.  AmmonU-salta  (equal  parts  Sulphate  I 

and  Muriate) ;  mean  of  2  plots  (9  and  10;    ..I 
3  ewts.  Ammonia-salts  (equal   parts  Sulphate) 

sod  Muriate)  and  Superphosphate   of  Lime) 


Fboducb  fkb  Acre,  te 


(plot  18) 

S  cvts.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia*  5  ewts.  Bape- 
cake,  and  Mineral  Manure ;  mean  of  3  experi- 
ments (plots  1,  11,  and  12)       


DraaaedConi. 

Total 
Cora. 

Qoanaty. 

Wdght 

per 
BuaheL 

Bosh.  Fks. 
23     0| 
32     0 

Ibt. 
56*5 
56*8 

lbs. 
1441 
1967 

26     3) 

57-3 

1732 

32     2i 

67-3 

2056 

33     0| 

56-5 

2048 

28    2} 

55*3 

1804 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


lbs. 
2712 
3915 

3599 
4162 

3819 
3979 


Owing  to  the  very  onfarourable  winter  of  1844-5,  severe  firott 
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alternating  with  a  great  deal  of  rain»  it  was  impossible  to  prepare 
the  land  and  sow  the  manures  and  seed  in  the  experimental  field 
until  March,  1845 ;  and,  as  the  above  statement  shows,  the  period 
from  seed-time  to  harvest  was,  with  the  exception  of  June,  almost 
uniformly  cold,  wet,  and  unseasonable.  Further,  as  already  re- 
ferred to,  mineral  manures  were  applied  on  very  few,  and  am« 
moniarsalts,  or  rape-cake,  on  most  of  the  plots. 

As  above  stated,  the  wheat-crop  of  the  country  was  reported 
to  be  generally  deficient  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality ;  out  in 
the  experimental  field,  althougn  the  quality,  as  indicated  by  the 
weight  per  bushel,  and  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  was  low, 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  total  produce  were  above  the  average  of 
the  20  years  under  comparable  conditions  of  manuring.  Indeed, 
both  without  manure,  and  with  farmyard  manure,  the  produce  of 
com  was  about  1^  time,  and  that  of  straw  about  2^  times  as 
much  as  in  the  reputedly  very  much  more  favourable  season  of 
1844, 

The  produce  without  manure  being  23^  bushels,  and  that  by 
farmyard  manure  32  bushels,  3  cwts,  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre 
(succeeding  a  mineral  manure  in  the  previous  season)  gave  82j^ 
bushels  of  corn  and  4162  lbs.  of  straw,  or  more  both  of  corn  and 
straw  than  the  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure ;  whilst  only  2  cwts. 
of  ammonia-salts  per  acre,  but  used  in  conjunction  with  mineral 
manure  (plot  18),  gave  even  rather  more  corn,  and  not  much 
less  straw. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  mineral  manure  was  in  no  case  used 
alone  in  this  season.  But  the  effects  of  ammonia-salts,  as  in  the 
preceding  season,  are  very  striking.  It  is  also  seen,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  result  of  2  cwts.  of  ammonia-salts  with  mineral 
manure,  with  that  of  3  cwts.  without  it  (though  succeeding 
mineral  manure  in  the  previous  season),  that  the  mineral  con- 
stituents supplied,  though  so  inactive  when  used  alone  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  a  very  marked  effect  when  a  sufficient  amount 
of  ammonia  was  at  the  same  time  provided  within  the  soil.  The 
influence  of  the  mineral  manure  was,  moreover,  very  much  to 
increase  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  com  rather  than  of 
straw. 

Third  Season,  1845-6. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1845-6  the  temperature  was  generally 
above,  and  sometimes  considerably  above,  the  average.  In  De- 
cember and  January  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain,  bat  in 
November  and  February  less  than  the  average.  The  first  part  of 
March,  too,  was  considerably  warmer  than  usual,  with  little  rain. 
It  then  became  colder,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  there 
was  frost  and   snow.     The  beginning  and  eqd  of  April  wer^ 
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rather  cold,  but  otherwise  the  month  was  mild,  with  a  good  deal 
of  rain.  May  was  very  fine,  the  temperatnre  being  much  above, 
'and  the  rain-fitll  much  under  the  average.  June  was  very  un- 
usually hot  and  dry  until  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
the  weather  broke  up  with  a  thunder«storm,  July  was  variable, 
bat,  upon  the  whole,  seasonable,  with  a  good  deal  of  very  hot 
weather,  and  but  little  rain.  In  the  beginning  of  August  there 
was  great  heat  with  heavy  thunder-storms,  and  excessive  amount 
of  rain,  the  rest  of  the  month  being  favourable.  September  was 
also  generally  warm  and  favourable,  but  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The  dew-point  generally  ranged 
high  throughout  June,  July,  August,  and  September ;  but,  with 
the  prevailing  high  temperatures,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
air  was,  in  June  and  July  somewhat  below,  and  in  August  and 
September  not  much  above  the  average. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  of  1845-6 
were  unusually  warm,  the  summer  dry,  and  the  harvest-time 
genemlly  favourable. 

With  these  qualities  of  season,  the  wheat-crop  of  the  country 
was  estimated  to  be  below  the  average  in  amount,  but  to  be  of 
very  good  quality. 

In  the  experimental  field  mineral  manures  were  employed 
more  generally,  in  greater  variety,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than 
in  the  preceding  season.  Ammonia-salts,  or  rape-cake,  or  both, 
were  also  used  on  many  of  the  plots.  Among  the  mineral 
manures,  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw,  and  Liebig's  wheat-manure, 
were  repectively  employed  alone^  with  ammonia^salts,  with  rape- 
cake,  and  with  both  ammonia^salts  and  rape<<»ke.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  was  more  of  uniform  plan  in  the  selection  and 
arraogement  of  the  manures  in  this  season  than  formerly ;  and,  as 
already  referred  to,  the  double-land  plots  were  now,  and  hence- 
forth, subdivided ;  though,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the 
experiments,  the  two  lands  designated  a  and  b  respectively,  gene- 
rally served  as  duplicates  with  the  same  manure.  Passing  over 
all  details,  Table  III.  (p.  20)  is  a  summary  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  this  season. 

The  experimental  wheat^crop  of  1846  was  by  no  means  so 
bolky  as  that  of  1845 ;  but  (as  also  orer  a  large  area  of  the 
country)  the  quality  was  very  much  above  the  average,  both  the 
proportion  of  com  to  strew,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed 
com,  being  very  high. 

Taking  the  nnmanured  produce  of  dressed  com  as  the 
standard  for  comparison,  the  farmyard  manure  gave  an  increase 
<tf  %^  bushels ;  mineral  manure  alone  (though  succeeding  am- 
monia-salts or  rape*K:ake,  or  both,  in  the  preceding  season), 
of  under  3  bushels;  2  cwti.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone 
(after  ammoma-*Htlt9  in  the  preceding  year,  and  mineral  manure 
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Tabls  m.-^-^TTMiCABT  of  the  Resalts  of  the  Tbibd  Season,  1845  -6. 


FaoDOci  na  Aoai^lm 

Haxubbo. 

DreBiedOora. 

Total 
Oonou 

(^untitles  per  Acre.) 

Qnaatttj. 

Weight 

per 
BuflbeL 

Staw 
and 

Unmanured  (Plot  3)      

14  toos  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

Mixed  Mineral  Manures;  mean  of  4  expert- 1 
ments  (Plots  1,  5a\  6a,  and  186) j 

2  cwts.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  alone  (Plot  10a) 

2  cwts.  Ammonia-salts  (eoual  parts  Sulphate] 
and  Muriate),  ftnd  Mixed  Mineral  Manure;! 
mean  of  9  experiments  (Plots  5a',  66,  86, 116,[ 
126,  136,  146,  176,  and  18a)      f 

4  cwts.  Bape-cake,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure;) 
mean  of  8  experiments  (Plots  56^,  7a,  8a,  lla,> 
12a,  13a,  14a,  and  16a) I 

2  cwts.   Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate] 
and  Muriate),  4  cwts.  Rape-cake,  and  Mixed 
Mineral    Manure;   mean  of  4  experiments 
(Plots  56«,  76,  166,  and  17a) j 

Bub.  Fka. 
17     3} 
27    0| 

20    3 
27     H 

29    01 
23    2} 
31     2 

lbs. 
63-8 
63*0 

63-0 

63-6 

63*2 
63*2 

63*1 

Ifaa. 
1207 
1826 

1422 

1850 

1965 
1603 
2125 

Ifaa. 
1513 
2454 

1766 

2244 

2626 
2047 

3006 

in  the  year  before  that),  9^  bushels  ;  2  cwts.  of  ammonia-salts  and 
mineral  manure,  rather  over  11  bushels  ;  4  cwts.  rape*cake  and 
mixed  mineral  manure,  5f  bushels ;  and  2  cwts.  ammonia-salts, 
4  cwts.  rape-cake,  and  mixed  mineral  manure,  13^  bushels. 

Thus,  under  the  influence  of  this  hot  and  dry  summer,  the 
ammonia-salts  alone  gave  rather  more  com,  and  not  much  less 
straw,  and  the  ammonia-salts  and  mineral  manure  together  more 
of  both  com  and  straw,  than  the  farmyard  manure ;  whilst  mi- 
neral manures  alone  gave  very  much  less  produce  than  ammonia- 
salts  alone.  Here  again,  then,  in  a  very  diflerent  season,  and  in 
the  third  of  the  growth  of  wheat  on  the  same  land,  the  inefficiency 
of  mineral  manures  alone,  and  the  marked  effect  of  nitrogenous 
manures,  are  very  striking. 

Fourth  Season,  1846-7. 

Until  the  end  of  November,  1846,  the  season  was  mild  and 
favourable.  December,  January,  February,  and  considerable 
part  of  March,  were  extremely  cold,  with  intense  frosts,  and  much 
fog,  and,  towards  the  end  of  February,  deep  snow  ;  January  was, 
however,  less  rigorous  than  the  other  months.  The  remainder  of 
March,  the  whole  of  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May  were  still 
unusually  cold,  with  but  little  rain  until  towards  the  end  of  April, 
after  which  there  was  a  good  deal.  The  latter  part  of  May  and 
the  beginning  of  June  were  fine,  with  a  good  deal  of  high  tem- 
perature ;  but  during  the  latter  part  of  June  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  rain  fell,  'and  the  temperature  was  also  below  die 
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aremge.  July  was,  upon  the  whole,  fine,  sometimes  excessively 
hot,  with  little  distributed  rain,  but  a  good  deal  in  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In  August,  again, 
not  much  lain  fell,  but  it  was  distributed  over  the  whole  month. 
September  was  showery,  windy,  and  generally  of  lUther  low  tem* 
peratnre,  but  still,  upon  the  whole,  favourable.  In  June^  both 
dew-point  and  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  were  rather  below 
the  average  ;  in  July  the  dew-point  was  above,  but  the  degree  of 
humidity  below  the  average;  in  August,  both  dew-point  and 
degree  of  humidity  were  considerably  above  the  avemge  ;  and  in 
September  the  dew-point  wbls  low,  but  with  the  prevailing  low 
temperatures  the  degree  of  humidity  was  rather  high. 

Both  the  yield  per  acre,  and  the  quality  of  the  gmin,  of  the 
harvest  of  1847,  were  reported  to  be  generally  above  the 
average. 

In  the  experimental  field  mineral  manures  were  in  no  case 
employed  alone  in  this  season ;  neither  potass,  soda,  nor  magnesia 
was  usedL  Superphosphate  of  lime  was  applied  in  smaller 
quantity  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  on  nearly  the  same 
plots;  ammonia-salts  in  rather  larger  quantity;  and  rape-cake 
not  at  all ;  but  rice,  as  a  means  of  supplying  decomposing  organic 
matter  containing  much  less  nitrogen  than  rape-cake,  was  applied 
in  a  few  instances  in  large  quantity  per  acre.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  most  characteristic  results : — 

Table  IV. — Summary  of  the  Results  of  the  Fourth  Season,  1846-7. 


Maxubu. 
(QoantiUes  per  Acre.) 


Uomannred  (Plot  3) 

U  tons  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

300  lbs.  Ammoma-«alt8  Teqaal  parts  Sulphate 
aad  Muriate) ;  mean  of  8  experiments  (Plots 
6a,  66,  7a,  76,  da',  96,  10a,  and  106)      ..      .. 

300  lbs.  Ammonia-Kilts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  and  Saperphospnate  of  Lime ; 
mean  of  14  experiments  (Plots  Sa,  11a,  116, 
12a,  126,  13a,  136,  14a,  146, 16a,  166,  17a,  ISa, 
and  186        

400  Ibi.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Snlphate 
aad  Muriate),  aad  Supernhospnate  of  Lime ; 
mean  of  2  experiments  (riots  86  and  1 76)     . . 

300  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and 
500  lbs.  ^ee ;  mean  of  2  experiments  (Plots 
56  and  8a) 

20  ewts.  of  Rice  alone  (Plot  9a  <)       
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Dressed  Corn. 


QoanUty. 


Bnah.  Pka. 
16     ^ 
29 


25 


3i 
8i 


29     3} 


33     0| 


32     2 


22     3 


Weight 

per 
BosheL 


Ibe. 
61'0 
62-3 

61*6 


62*3 


61-9 


61-7 


Total 
Com. 


IbB. 
1123 
1981 

1711 


1991 

2167 

2124 
1351 


Straw 

and 

Chair. 


lbs. 
1902 
3628 

2921 


3502 


3991 

3702 
250C 
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Although  the  wheat-crop  of  1847  was  reported  to  be  gensrall  j 
above  the  average^  both  as  to  yield  per  aore  and  quality,  there 
was  here,  except  in  the  case  of  the  farmyard  manure,  not  quite 
so  much  com  for  a  given  amount  of  manure  applied,  nor  was 
the  weight  per  bushel  so  high,  as  in  the  preceding  year«  The 
amount  of  straw  was,  on  the  odier  hand,  much  greater ;  though, 
neither  was  it,  nor  that  of  the  com,  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
years  of  experiment.  The  quality  of  the  grain,  as  indicated  by 
the  weight  p^  bushel,  was,  however,  considerably  above  the 
average. 

By  farmyard  manure  there  was  an  increase  over  the  unmamired 
produce  of  IB  bushels  of  com,  and  1726  lbs.  of  straw ;  and  there 
was  very  nearly  the  same  amount  by  300  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts 
together  with  superphosphate  of  lime.  Without  the  superphos« 
phate  of  lime  the  ammonia-salts  show  a  deficiency  of  nearly 
4  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  of  581  lbs.  of  straw.  400  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts  with  superphosphate  of  lime  gave  33  bushels  of 
dressed  com  per  acre,  or  an  increase  over  the  unmanured  produce 
of  about  16  bushels,  and  over  that  by  farmyard  manure  of  rather 
over  3  bushels  of  com  and  of  363  llw.  of  straw.  By  the  substi- 
tution of  100  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  by  500  lbs.  of  rice,  the  quantity 
of  both  com  and  straw  was  somewhat  reduced ;  and  by  the  use 
of  1  ton  of  rice  alone,  the  total  increase  obtained  was  little  more 
than  one-third  the  weight  of  the  manure  employed. 

Here  again,  then,  in  the  fourth  season,  ammonia-salts  alone 
gave  a  very  considerable  amount  of  increase,  and  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  superphosphate  of  lime  the  largest  produce  of 
the  season  was  obtained. 

Fifth  Season,  1847-8. 

November,  December,  January,  and  February  of  the  winter  of 
1847-8  were,  upon  the  whole,  fine  and  mild,  though  there  was 
some  excessively  cold  weather,  with  dry  piercing  winda^  sharp 
frosts,  and  snow  towards  the  end  of  January  and  beginning  of 
February,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  latter  month  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  but  with  comparatively  high  temperature.  March 
and  April  were  very  wet  and  cold,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the 
former  and  the  beginning  of  the  latter  month,  when  the  weather 
was  finer  and  warmer.  May  was  genial,  with  little-rain,  June 
and  July  were  unseasonably  wet,  variable  as  to  temperature, 
with  a  good  deal  of  cool,  and  but  little  hot  weather.  August 
also  was  unsettled,  generally  cold,  and  extremely  wet  September 
was  variable  with  some  fine  and  hot  days,  but  a  good  deal  of 
wind  and  low  temperature,  and  towards  the  end  a  gocki  deal  of 
rain.  In  'June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  dew-point 
ranged  rather  below  the  average,  more  particularly  in  August ; 
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and  the  degree  of  humidity  <rf  the  air  was,  in  .une  and  August 
slightly  above,  and  in  July  and  September  slightly  below  the 
average. 

With  such  prevalence  of  cold  and  wet  weather  during  the 
growing  and  ripening  period,  the  wheat-crop  of  1848  was  re* 
ported  to  be  very  deficient  bpth  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  manuring  in  the  experimental  field  was  generally  heavier 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
were  again  employed  on  many  plots ;  the  amounts  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  also  of  ammonia-salts,  were  generally  larger ; 
and  the  more  highly  nitrogenised  rape-cake  was  employed  instead 
of  rice.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained 
under  the  above  conditions  of  season  and  manuring  :—^ 

Table  V. — Summabt  of  the  Results  of  the  Fifth  Season,  1847-8. 


(QoantlUei  per  Acre.) 


UBmammd  (Plot  8)     ..     ..     .«     ..      -.     .. 

14  tons  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

Mineral  Manure  alone ;  mean  of  4  eacperiments) 
(Plots  0,  8a,  86,  and  9a) ( 

aooiba.  Ammonu-salts  (eqval  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  Plot  lOa ..      .. 

300  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  and  Mineral  Manure ;  mean  off 
4  experiments  (Plote  96»  1.^,  18a,  and  186)   .. ) 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  and  Mineral  Manure ;  mean  of 
8  experiments  (Plots  6a,  66, 116^  196, 186,  146, 
17a,  and  176)      ^ 

500  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate) 
and  Muriate),  and  Mineral  Manure  (Plot  5a)  j 

300  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate] 
and  Muriate),  Mineral  Manure,  and  50io  lbs,J 
Bape-cake ;  mean  of  8  experiments  (Plots  7a,  [ 
76, 1  la,  12a,  13a,  14a,  16a,  and  166)       . .      . .  j 

400  lbs.  Ammonia^salts  (equal  parts  Sidphate 
sod  Muriate),  Mineral  Manure,  and  500  lbs. 
B^e-cake  (Plot  56) 
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Dreased  Gun. 


Qnantl^. 


BadL  Fks. 

14  8 

25  2} 

19  0} 

19  1 

25  8} 

26  U 
29  8} 

29  2| 

30  8i 


Wtlsbt 
Boibel. 


Total 
Oom. 


lbs. 
57»8 
68*2 

67*7 

58'1 

58-7 

58*6 
59*2 
59-1 

59*1 


lbs. 
952 
1705 

1248 

1334 

1703 

1768 
1991 
1941 

1982 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Iba. 
1712 
8041 

2121 

2367 

2959 

3027 
8266 

8276 

8583 


With  such  unfavourable  characters  of  season,  the  produce  in 
the  experimental  field  agreed  with  that  of  the  wheat-crop  of 
the  country  generally  in  being  inferior  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Although  the  manuring,  both  mineral  and  nitro- 
genous, was  generally  heavier  than  in  1847,  or,  indeed,  than  in 
any  preoeding  season,  the  amount  of  produce  was  considerably 
lets  man  in  either  1847  or  1846,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of 
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the  grain  was  also  considerably  lower.  The  deficiency  was  not 
only  in  amount  and  quality  of  grain,  but,  compared  with  1847, 
in  quantity  of  straw  also.  The  defective  action  of  ammonia-salts 
when  Used  without  mineral  manure  was  already  observable  in  the 
results  of  1847,  and  it  is  still  more  marked  in  those  of  1848. 
Finally,  500  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  in  combination  with  mineral 
manure  containing  not  only  superphosphate  of  lime,  but  also 
potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  gave  only  about  tfie  same  amount  of 
grain  in  the  inferior  season  of  1848,  as  300  lbs.  with  superphos- 
phate of  lime  in  1847,  or  even  2  cwts.  with  mixed  mineral 
manure  in  1846. 

^  Sixth  Season^  1848-9. 

The  early  part  of  October  was  fine  and  mild,  but  the  latter 
part  cold,  with  much  heavy  rain  and  wind ;  the  beginning  of 
November  was  very  dry  and  cold,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  and  most  of  December,  were  mild,  with  a  good  deal 
of  rain ;  then  fi-ost  set  in,  which  lasted,  with  snow  and  rain, 
till  nearly  the  middle  of  January,  the  remainder  of  which 
month  was  variable  as  to  temperature,  but  generally  very  wet, 
February  was,  for  the  most  part,  fine  and  mild,  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  it  was  much  colder,  very  wet, 
and  very  windy.  March  and  April  were  cold,  and  a  great  deal 
of  rain  fell  in  the  latter  month.  May  was  also  very  wet,  but  fine 
and  warm  at  the  close.  June  was  fine  and  dry,  but  raiher  cold. 
July  dry  and  hot  until  towards  the  end,  when  there  were  several 
heavy  thunder-storms.  August  also  was  fine,  with  the  exception 
of  some  thunder-storms.  September  variable,  with  a  good  deal 
of  rain  in  the  early  part.  In  June,  July,  August,  and  September^ 
the  dew-point  was  below  the  average ;  and  the  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  was,  in  June  slightly,  but  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  considerably  below  the  average. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  winter  and  spring  of  1848-9  were 
mild,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  summer  and  autumn, 
with  some  exceptions,  seasonable  and  warm.  The  wheat-crop  of 
the  season  was  reported  to  be  very  abundant. 

The  manuring  for  the  sixth  season  was  much  the  same  as  for 
the  fifth ;  the  chief  alteration  being  the  substitution  of  400  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  in  most  cases  where  300  lbs.  of  ammoniaHBilts 
and  500  lbs.  of  rape-cake  had  been  used  in  the  preceding  year. 

With  generally  favourable  weather  throughout,  and  dry  and 
warm  weather  before  and  about  the  time  of  harvest,  the  result  in 
the  experimental  field,  as  in  the  country  generally,  was  a  wheat- 
crop  above  the  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The 
amount  of  produce  for  a  given  amount  of  manure  was  more  than 
in  1848, 1847,  or  even  1846.    The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed 
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com  was  rather  liigher  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  experiments ; 
tod  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  much  above  the  average, 
being  about  the  same  as  in  1846  and  1857,  the  years  of  highest 
yield  of  com  in  proportion  to  straw  throughout  the  20  years,  1844 
excepted,  when  it  was  unusually  high,  but  when,  in  these  experi- 
ments^ the  total  amount  of  produce  was  very  small. 

Tablb  YL — SuKMABT  of  the  Resolts  of  the  Sixth  Sbabok,  1848-9. 


'MAjmsaL 
(QiuuiUaet  per  Acre.) 


Unnannred  (Plot  3)     

14  tons  Farmyard  Kanare  (Plot  2) 

400  Ibt.  AmmoDUh-ealts  (equal  parts  Sulphate) 
tad  Muriate),  Plot  10a j 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
tod  Muriate),  and  Mineral  Manure ;  mean  of 
18  experiments  (Plots  6a,  66,  7a,  76,  11a,  116, 
12a,  126, 13a,  136,  14a,  146,  16a,  166,  17a,  176, 
iai,andl86)      

^Ibs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts   Sulphate^ 
tad  Muriate),  and  Mineral  Manure  (Plot  5a)  / 

400  lbs.  Ammoni»«alts  (eonal  parts  Sulphate 
tod  Mariate)*  Mineral  Manure,  and  500  lbs. 
Rapfr«ake  (Plot  56) 
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DraaedOom. 


Qoaattty. 


Bnah.  Fka. 
19     1 

31  0 

32  2} 


34     3 

37     U 
39     3i 


Weight 
BusheL 


Ita. 
61*4 
63-8 

62*3 


63-8 

63-1 
63*4 


Total 
Ourn. 


lbs. 
1229 
2068 

2141 


2318 

2446 
2651 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


lbs. 
1614 
3029 

2851 


3393 

3589 
3824 


The  season  of  1849  seems  to  have  been  particularly  favourable 
far  tbe  action  of  nitrogenous  manures ;  there  being  comparatively 
little  deficiency  where  the  ammonia-salts  were  used  alone,  as 
compared  with  the  result  with  the  same  amount  in  conjunction 
with  mineral  manure ;  and  the  excessive  amounts  of  ammonia 
gave  proportionally  larger  amounts  of  increase  than  in  most  of 
the  other  seasons. 

Seventh  Season,  1849-50. 

The  antamn  of  1849  was  generally  favourable  for  getting  in 
the  seed.  In  the  early  part  of  December,  and  the  latter  part  of 
January  (1850)  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and,  intermediately, 
pretty  continued  frost  February  was  fine  and  mild ;  March 
fine,  but  very  cold  ;  April  very  fine  and  seasonable  until  the  last 
wedc,  when  it  was  mucb  colder ;  and  May  cold  and  wet  in  the 
eariy  part,  but  seasonable  afterwards.  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  were  almost  throughout  unseasonably  cold  ;  and  there 
weie  occasional  heavy  rains  in  June  and  July,  but  during 
August,  and  the  greater  part  of  September,  but  little  rain  fell. 
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In  June,  August,  and  September,  the  dew-point  was  rather 
below,  but  in  July  rather  above  the  average ;  and  the  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  air  was  in  June  considerably  below,  in  July  and 
August  somewhat  above,  and  in  September  somewhat  below  the 
average. 

The  harvest  was  late,  the  wheat-crops  much  laid,  and  the  yield 
per  acre  was  estimated  to  be  below  the  average. 

With  few  exceptions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  here, 
the  inanures  applied  in  the  experimental  field  were  much  die 
same  as  in  the  two  preceding  seasons.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  :— 

Table  VII.—Summabt  of  the  Results  of  the  Seventh  Season,  1849-50. 


Hahiibss. 
(QoantitleB  per  Acre.) 


Unmanured  (Plot  3)     ..     ..     • 

14  tous  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2)    ..     ..     .. 

Mineral  Manure  alone  (Plot  0) 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  alone  (equal  parts  Sul- 
phate and  Muriate)  Plot  10a    ..     ..      ..     .. 

400  lbs.  Ammoniarsalts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  and  Mineral  Manure ;  mean  of 
16  experiments  (Plots  6a,  66,  11a,  lib,  12a, 
185,  Ida,  186, 14a,  146,  16a,  166,  17a,  176,  18a, 
and  186)       

500  lbs.  Ammoniarsalts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  and  Mineral  Muinre  j  mean  of 
2  experiments  ^ots  5a  and  66)      

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  Sulphate 
and  Muriate),  Mineral  Manure^  and  500  lbs. 
Bape-cake ;  mean  of  S  experiments  (Plots  7a 
and  76)        * 
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15     Si 
28     2^ 
19     li 

26     S| 


30    Si 


80     \i 


32    0} 
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Ibs,- 
60-6 
61 '9 
60-8 

60*2 


61-0 


60*4 


61-1 


Totel 
Ooni. 


1002 
1861 
1220 

1721 


1991 


1996 


2123 


SIraw 

and 

OmS, 


Ito. 
1719 
3845 
8037 

8089 


4063 


4442 


4383 


Under  the  influence  of  the  cold  and  unsettled  summer  of  1850, 
the  produce  of  com  in  the  experimental  field  was  several  bushels 
l6ss  than  under  parallel  conditicHis  of  manuring  in  1849,  bat  that 
of  straw  was  considerably  more ;  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of 
dressed  com,  though  much  lower  than  in  1849  and  several  other 
years,  was  above  the  average  of  the  20  years. 

The  proportion  of  increase  when  ammonia-salts  were  used 
alone  was  even  greater  than  in  some  of  the  earlier  yean ;  in  &ct, 
only  2  bushels  per  acre  less  than  where  the  same  amount  of  am- 
moniansalts  was  used  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manure ;  the 
quantity  of  stmw  was,  however,  proportionally  much  greater 
where  the  mineral  manure  was  also  employed.      Again^  unlike 
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the  result  of  1849,  500  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  (with  mineral 
mumie)  gave  scarcely  as  much  gmin  as  400  lbs.,  but  considerably 
more  straw  than  the  latter. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  experimental  crop  was  probably  not  so 
lar  inferior  to  the  average  as  the  ^heat-crop  of  the  country  was 
goienJly  estimated  to  be ;  but  iftider  the  influence  of  the  cold 
aad  unsettled  summer  the  tendency  of  high  manuring  was  to 
give  a  deficient  amount  of  grain,  and  an  excessive  proportion  of 
itiair. 

Eighth  Season,  1850-1. 

October  (1850)  waa  very  fine,  but  very  cold;  November, 
December,  and  January  (1851)  were^  upon  the  whole,  fine  and 
mJd.  February  was  generally  fine,  but  cold.  March  was,  for 
the  most  part,  wet,  cold,  and  windy.  In  April  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  temperatures  were  low  during  the 
fint  half  of  the  month.  May  and  the  greater  part  of  June  were 
(Irj,  bat  unseasonably  cold ;  July  was  also  colder  than  usual,  and 
during  the  month  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell  heavily  at  intervals. 
Angost  was  very  fine  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
nea?j  rain  fell.  September  was  fine  throughout,  but  with,  rather 
WW  temperatures.  I^  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
dew-point  ranged  low,  but  in  August  less,  and  in  September  more 
10)  toan  in  the  other  months  ;  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air 
■!*>  was,  in  each  of  these  months,  below  the  average — ^less  so  in 
Jane  and  July  than  in  August^  and  considerably  less  in  August 
^  in  September. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  winter  was  mild,  the  spring  and 
^  great  part  of  the  summer  were  cold  and  unsettled,  but  the 
'ipcning  and  harvest  periods,  though  cold,  were,  upon  the  whole, 
fine  and  dry.  The  wheat-crop  of  the  country  was  considered 
to  be  decidedly  above  that  of  1850,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
l»t  inferior  to  that  of  1849,  especially  in  quantity. 

In  the  experimental  field  the  allotment  of  manures  was  much 
the  same  as  in  several  preceding  seasons  f  the  chief  alteration  being 
"ttt  in  a  few  cases  the  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  and  of  mpe- 
^e  were  increased.  In  one  instance  in  this  season  (Plot  16a), 
u  also  in  the  two  succeeding  seasons,  common  salt  was  employed, 
fof  the  results  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix 
Tables  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.,  pp.  xvi-xxi. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  cold  and  ungenial  grow- 
ing period  of  1851,  the  amounts  of  gross  produce,  com  and  straw 
together,  were,  under  like  conditions  of  manuring,  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  1850  and  1849 ;  but  the  proportion  of  com 
to  straw  was  somewhat  higher  than  in  1850,  though  in  a  greater 
i^pee  lower  than  in  1849.     Indeed,  the  results  in  the  experi« 
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Tablb  VIIL— Summary  of  the  Reaults  of  the  Eiqhth  Scabok,  1860-51. 


Haxubis. 

DreaKdOora. 

Total 
Com. 

(Qaantittes  per  Acre.)         # 

Qoantity. 

Weigbt 

P« 
BohflL 

Straw 

ant 
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Unmanured  (Plot  3)     

14  tons  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2)    ..     ..     .. 
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mental  field  agreed  with  the  estimates  of  the  wheat-crop  oyer  the 
country  generally,  in  showing  the  order  of  the  highest  grain- 
yielding  quality  of  the  three  seasons  to  have  been  1849,  1851, 
1850,  and  that  of  the  highest  straw-producing  character  to  have 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  1851,  1850,  and  1849.  The  amount  of 
produce,  both  corn  and  straw,  was,  however,  below  the  average 
of  the  20  years  of  experiment ;  though  the  proportion  of  com  to 
straw  was  fully  equal,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain 
considerably  above  the  average,  these  favourable  characters  being 
doubtless  due  to  the  prevailing  dry  weather  during  the  maturing 
and  harvest  periods. 

The  season  was,  upo«  the  whole,  pretty  favourable  for  the 
action  of  nitrogenous  manures,  the  difference  between  the  produce 
by  ammonia-salts  when  used  alone,  and  in  conjunction  with  mi- 
neral manures,  being  less  than  frequently ;  whilst  600  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts  (with  mineral  manure),  though  an  excessive 
amount  for  the  average  of  seasons,  gave  not  very  far  short  of  the 
same  amount  of  increase  of  corn  for  a  given  quantity  of  ammonia 
employed  as  when  only  400  lbs.  were  used.  Both  ^ese  amounts, 
however,  gave  proportionally  much  less  increase  than  only 
200  lbs. 
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As  already  explained,  and  indicated  by  the  few  comments  made 
on  the  results,  the  arrangement  of  the  manures  of  the  first  eight 
seascMis  was  determined  on  each  year  with  reference  to  certain 
individual  points,  regard  being  at  the  same  time  paid  to  the 
previous  manuring  and  produce  of  the  respective  plots,  and  much 
more  uniformity  observed  from  year  to  year  in  the  later  years. 
From  this  time  forward,  it  was  sought  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  plots  still  more  strictly  into  comparison  one  with  another, 
each  year,  and  through  a  series  of  years,  in  order  to  trace,  by  the 
ooajoint' aid  of  the  i^eld-results  and  analysis,  the  relative  excess, 
or*deficiency,  of  the  available  supply  of  the  different  constituents 
required  by  the  crop,  year  by  year,  and  through  a  long  course  of 
years.  To  this  end,  in  the  ninth  and  eleven  succeeding  years, 
the  manure  has  been,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  the  same 
from  year  to  year  on  the  same  plot.  The  only  exceptions  requiring 
notice  here  are,  that  the  manures  of  Plots  17  and  18  are  annually 
transposed,  and  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  succeeding  seasons  some 
of  the  mineral  manures  were  reduced  in  quantity  per  acre  on  all 
the  plots  where  they  had  been  previously  applied. 

Appendix  Table  IX.,  p.  xviii,  shows,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
manure-  applied  to  each  plot,  in  each  of  the  last  12  years  of  the 
experiments ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  more  explanatory 
statement  of  the  description  and  arrangement  of  the  manures  in 
d&is  place.  In  doing  so  the  plots  will  not  be  enumerated  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  field,  and  in  the  Appendix  Tables,  but  in 
such  as  will  best  indicate  the  points  of  comparison  which  it  was 
songht  to  establish  by  the  arrangement  adopted. 

Tlie  plan,  description,  and  quantities  per  acre  per  annum,  for 
the  12  years  (1852-63),  were  as  follows : — 

Plot  2, — ^14  tons  fiuinyard  manure  (also  for  the  eight  preceding  years). 

Plot  8. — ^Unmanured  (also  for  the  eight  preceding  years). 

Plot  20i^ — ^Unmanured  (also  for  five  preceding  years),  duplicate  at  the 

oiher  side  of  the  field. 
Plot  i. — Umnanured  (sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  bone-ash  acted  upon 

hy  hydrochlorio  acid,  for  seven  preceding  years). 
Plot  0.-— ^Superphosphate  of  lime  alone ;  composed  of  600  lbs.  bone-ash 
and  450  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  sp:  gr:  1*7  (also  for  three  preceding  years). 
Plotl. — ^Mixed  alkalies;  composed  of  600  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass, 
400  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda,  and  200  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia  (also 
for  three  preceding  seasons) ;  reduced  to  400,  200,  and  200  lbs. 
respectively,  in  the  sixteenth  and  succeeding  seasons. 
Plots  5  (a  and  h), — ^Mixed  mineral  manure ;  composed  of — 
80Q  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass. 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda. 
100  Umb.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
200  lbs.  bone^ish 
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In  ihe  sizieenth  and  saooeeding  seMoiui  the  sulphate  of  potass 
was  rednoed  to  200  lbs.,  and  &e  sulphate  of  soda  to  100  lbs. 

Plot  21. — ^Mixed  mineial  manure,  as  Plots  5,  and  100  lbs.  muriate  of 
ammonia. 

Plot  22. — ^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  Plots  6,  and  100  lbs,  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

Plots  6  (a  and  h). — ^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  Plots  5,  and  100  lbs.  eacli, 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Plots  7  (a  and  h). — ^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  Plots  5,  and  200  lbs.  each, 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Plots  8  (a  and  b). — ^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  Pl^  5,  and  800  lbs.  each, 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Plots  16  (a  and  h), — ^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  Plots  6,  and  400  lbs. 
each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Plots  17  (a  and  h), — ^200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
in  the  ninth  and  every  alternate  season ;  and  mixed  mineral  manure, 
as  Plots  5,  in  every  intermediate  season. 

Plots  18  (a  and  h.) — ^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  Plots  5,  in  the  ninth 
and  every  alternate  season ;  and  200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  in  every  intermediate  season. 

Plot  10  a. — 200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  (ammonia- 
salt  alone  also  in  the  seven  preceding  seasons,  succeeding  silicate 
of  potass  and  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the  first  season). 

Plot  10  b, — 200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  (the  same 
in  the  eighth  season,  mixed  mineral  manure  in  the  seventh,  ammonia- 
salts  in  the  sixth,  ammonia-«alts  and  mixed  mineral  manuro  in  the 
fifbh,  ammoniansalts  in  the  fourth,  qnmanured  in  the  third,  ammonia- 
salts  in  the  second,  and  silicate  of  potass  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  in  the  first  season). 

Plots  11  (a  and  b). — 200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  superphosphate  of  lime  as  Plots  6. 

Plots  12  (a  and  S). — 200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
superphosphate  of  lime  as  Plots  6,  and  660  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda 
(reduced  to  866  lbs.  in  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  seasons). 

Plots  18  (a  and  6). — 200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
superphosphate  of  lime  as  Plots  6,  and  300  lbs.  solphate  of  potass 
(reduced  to  200  lbs.  in  the  sixteenth  and  suheequent  seasons). 

Plots  14  (a  and  5). — ^200  lbs.  each,  sulphate  and  muriate  oi  ftfnm<%y^i<^^ 
superphosphate  of  lime  aSPlots  6,  anid  420  lbs.  (sulphate  of  rfiagneaia 
(reduced  to  280  lbs.  in  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  seasons). 

Plot  9  a. — 560  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  mixed  mineral  manure  a^ 
Plots  6  (only  476  lbs.  nitrate  in  the  ninth,  and  276  lbs.  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  seasons,  and  no  mineral  manure  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  seasons,  commencing  only  in  the  twelfth). 

Plot  9  b. — 560  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  (only  476  lbs.  in  the  ninth 
season). 

Plot  15  a. — ^Mixed  mineral  manure,  as  Plots  6  (but  with  200  lbs. 
hydrochloric  instead  of  160  Ibs.  sulphuric  aoid),  and  400  lbs. 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Plot  15  b.— Mixed  mineral  m^uie,  ai^  Plotfl  6  (but  wtth  WO  Ibe. 
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hydrodUorio  instead  of  150  Ibe.  eiilphimo  aoid),  800  lbs.  snlphole 
of  Mnmonia,  uid  500  Ihs.  r»pe-cake. 
Flol  19.— 200  IbB.  bone-aBh,  200  lbs.  Jijdrochloiio  aoid,  800  lbs.  Bul- 
pliaAe  of  annnanift,  and  600  lbs.  rape-cake. 

The  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  ammonia,  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda,  were  the  ordinary  articles  of 
commerce  pasting  under  those  names ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
was  Epsom  salts.  In  the  following  Tables,  and  discussion,  the 
term  **  ammonia-salts"  will,  for  brevity,  be  employed  to  desig- 
nate tlie  equal  mixture  of  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  statement  of  manuring  for 
each  of  the  last  12  years  is,  that  in  the  first  two  of  them,  namely, 
1852  and  1853  (and  also  in  the  immediately  preceding  year, 
1851),  chloride  oS  sodium,  or  common  salt,  at  the  rate  of  3  cwts. 
per  acre  per  annum,  was  applied  to  Plot  16  a,  in  addition  to  the 
manures  enumerated  above  for  that  plot 

In  the  few  comments  which  now  follow  on  the  produce  of  each 
sepaxate  season,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  varying  effects  of 
one  and  the  same  manure  according  to  season,  but  little  reference 
will  be  made  either  to  the  varying  condition  of  the  different  plots 
due  to  the  varying  character  of  the  manuring  during  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years,  or  to  that  attributable  to  use  of  the  same 
manure  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  ;  leaving  the  important 
question  of  the  limit,  or  degree,  of  the  eflfect  of  accumulation  or 
ezhaostion  from  previous  manuring  and  cropping  on  the  pro- 
duce of  succeeding  seasons,  for  entirely  separate  consideration 
fortlKr  on. 

Ninth  Season,  1851-52. 

October  (1851)  was,  for  the.  most  part,  fine  and  mild ;  No- 
vember fine,  but  very  cold ;  December  less  severe ;  January  and 
February  (1852)  mild,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain ;  March  dry  and 
clear,  but  cold  and  frosty ;  April  dry,  with  some  hot  sun,  but  a 
good  deal  of  cold  east  wind ;  May  variable,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  cold  east  wind ;  June  very  wet  and  cold ;  July  very  hot,  with 
several  heavy  diunderstorms ;  August,  nne  at  the  beginning,  very 
wet  in  the  middle,  and  fine  and  hot  at  &e  end ;  September,  fine 
until  the  6th,  when  there  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  with  a  good 
deal  of  rain,  the  rest  of  the  month  being  variable,  with  pre- 
vmiliog  low  temperatures,  but  upon  the  whole  not  unfavourable. 
In  June  the  dew-point  was  below,  but  the  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  slightly  above  the  average ;  in  July  the  dew-point 
wag  above,  but  the  d^^ree  of  humidity  considerably  below  the 
average;  and  in  August  and  September  both  dew-point  and 
degree  of  humidity  were  notably  below  the  average.  • 

The  winter  was,  therefore,  upon  ^e  whole,  favourable ;  the 
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spring  dry,  cold,  'and  backward ;  the  early  summer  lainy  and 
cold,  and  the  maturing  period  variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  hot 
weather,  and  some  heavy  storms. 

The  wheat-crop  was  reported  to  be  generally  not  deficient  in 
bulk,  but  in  many  districts  much  blighted,  mildewed,  and  grown, 
the  result  being  a  yield  considerably  below  the  average. 

In  the  following  Table  is  given  such  a  selection  of  the  experi- 
mental results  as  will  best  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  season 
on  the  productive  effects  of  the  different  descriptions  of  manure 
employed ;  and  all  future  summaries  given  to  illustrate  the 
characters  of  the  seasons  will  relate  to  the  produce  of  the  same 
plots. 

Q'adle  IX, — Summary  of  the  Results  of  the  Ninth  Skasok,  1851-2. 
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The  unmanured  produce  of  grain  was  the  lowest  jet  obtained, 
and  below  the  average  of  the  20  years.  The  effect  of  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia-salts^  whether  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
mineral  manure,  was  very  much  below  the  average,  especially  so 
far  as  the  production  of  grain  was  concerned,  and  where  large 
quantities  were  used.  Even  the  produce  of  straw  was  oon- 
siderably  below  the  average  obtained  under  like  conditions  of 
manuring ;  but  much  more  so  where  the  small  than  where  the 
large  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  were  employed.  The  weight 
per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was  also  throughout  very  low,  but 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  crops. 

llpon  the  whole,  the  produce  of  the  experimental  field  was  the 
worst  yet  obtainedt 
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Tenth  Secuanj  1853-3. 

October  and  November  (1852)  were  very  wet,  and,  the  latter 
month  particularly,  very  unseasonably  warm  ;  December  and  the 
first  half  of  January  (1853)  were  also  unseasonably  mild  with  a 
good  deal  of  rain ;  the  rest  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
were  very  cold  with  a  good  deal  of  east  and  north-east  wind,  and 
some  snow ;  April  and  May  were  for  the  most  part  cold  and 
wet,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the  middle  of  each 
month ;  June  variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  and  cold  wind  ; 
the  greater  part  of  July  was  excessively  wet  with  low  tempera- 
tures, but  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  August 
were  fine;  the  remainder  of  August  and  September  were  dull, 
unsettled,  wet,  and  cold.  Both  the  dew-point  and  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  air  were  generally,  and  especially  the  latter, 
sometimes  considerably  below  .the  average  in  June,  July,  August, 
and  September. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  unfavourable  seed-time  the  breadth 
of  land  unuer  wheat  was  much  reduced,  and  the  crop  of  1853 
was  reported  to  be  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  season  for  many 
years  past 

In  me  experimental  field  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  the 
land,  and  sow  the  manures  and  seed,  until  February  and  March, 
1853.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  obtained  from 
this  spring-sown  crop  : — 

Table  X. — Sukhabt  of  the  Besults  of  the  Tenth  Season,  1862-3. 
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Bad  as  was  the  result  obtained  in  the  experimental  field  in 
1852,  it  was  very  much  worse  in  1853 ;  indeed,  it  was,  in  the 
latter  year,  the  worst  in  almost  every  particular  throughout  the 
whole  20  years  of  the  experiments. 

Without  manure,  with  farmyard  manure,  and  with  the  different 
artificial  manures,  the  produce  of  grain  was  considerably  less, 
and  the  quality  worse,  than  in  any  other  year.  The  season  was 
very  unfavourable  for  the  action  of  ammonia-salts,  especially  so 
far  as  the  production  of  grain  was  concerned;  though,  as  in 
1852,  there  was  a  considerable  growth  of  straw  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heavier  ammoniacal  dressings.  The  weight  per 
bushel  of  dressed  corn  was  extraordinarily  low  ;  being  in  several 
instances  below,  and  in  none  much  above  50  lbs. 

JSleventh  Seaso^f  1853-4. 

The  latter  end  of  October,  and  November  (1853),  were  gene- 
rally favourable ;  December,  and  January  and  February  (1854), 
were  upon  the  whole  unusually  severe,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow, 
excepting  that  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  January,  and  the 
end  of  February,  were  comparatively  mild  and  fine ;  March  and 
the  greater  part  of  April  were  very  fine,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  month  there  was  unusually  severe  frost  for  the  period,  and 
a  good  deal  of  cold  north  wind ;  May  was  variable,  generally 
cold,  and  backward,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain ;  June  was  gene- 
rally fine,  but  cold  ;  the  first  half  of  July  was  also  cold  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  rain,  then  came  a  week  or  two  of  fine  hot 
weather,  which  was  succeeded  by  thunder-storms  and  heavy 
rain ;  the  beginning  of  August  was  wet,  the  middle  fine  though 
not  warm,  but  the  end  dry  and  hot;  September  was  almost 
throughout  fine  and  favourable  for  getting  in  the  crops,  with 
high  day,  though  low  night  temperatures.  In  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  the  dew-point  was  below  the  average ;  and  the 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was,  in  June  above,  in  July  abont, 
and  in  August  and  September  below  the  average. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  period  of  seed  time  had  been 
favourable ;  the  winter  was  unusually  severe ;  the  early  spring 
favourable,  but  succeeded  by  cold  and  unseasonable  weather  until 
the  middle  of  July,  from  which  time,  however,  until  harvest,  the 
period,  though  changeable,  embraced  some  fine  maturing  and 
harvest  weather. 

With  these  characteristics,  by  no  means  continuously  favour* 
able,  the  harvest  of  1854,  though  late,  was,  particularly  so  far 
as  wheat  was  concerned,  one  of  the  largest  yield  per  acre  for 
many  years  past 
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As  the  following  sommary  will  show,  the  produce  of  the 
experimental  field  quite  bore  out  this  character, 

Tabub  XI-^Summabt  of  the  Results  of  the  Elkvbnth  Suasoh,  1863-4, 


Tboducb  pes  Ache,  fta 

KASDuai 

Dressed  Cora. 

Total 
Com. 

(Qnantttles  per  Acre.) 

• 

I 

:  QuanfcUy. 

Weight 

per 
BnsheL 

Straw 

and 

Ghafl: 

Umuumred  (Plot  3)      

14  tons  Fumyard  Manure  (Plot  2)     , 

400  Ibg.  Ammonia-salts  alone  (Plot  10a)    . .     . , 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a\ 

and  5*)         / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  100  Iba.  AmmQaia-\ 

8alt8rmeanofPlot8  21and22)        / 

Mixed.Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  6a  and  66)      ; 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lh«.  Ammonia-) 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  7a  and  76)        J 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia- 1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)        J 

Mixjsd  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammoaia-i 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  16a  and  166) j 

Boflh.  Fks. 
21     Oi 
41     Oi 
34     1} 

24    Of 
31     3} 
34    Oi 
45     2 

48  2i 

49  3} 

lbs. 
60*6 
62-5 
60-5 

61*8 
61'1 
61*8 
61-8 
61*6 
61-7 

Ibe. 
1359 
2676 
2211 

1959 

2012 
2213 
2947 
3137 
3262 

lbs. 
2137 
4450 

3597 

2512 
3390 
3950 
5550 
6126 
6669 

Thus,  the  experimental  wheat-crop  of  1854,  the  eleventh  in 
saccession  on  die  same  land,  was  by  far  the  best  hitherto  ob- 
tained, and  nearly  the  best  throughout  the  20  years.  The 
weight  of  grain  per  acre  was  genemlly  more  than  double  that  of 
the  bad  season  of  1853  under  parallel  conditicms  of  manuring :  it 
was  about  equal  to  that  cxf  1857 ;  and  not  far  short  of  that  of  the 
extraordinary  season  just  past,  1863.  In  weight  of  straw,  indeed, 
the  crop  of  1854  far  exceeded  that  of  1857,  and  nearly  ap« 
proached  {hat  of  1868.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com 
was  also  considerably  above  the  average,  above  that  of  1857, 
and  little  short  of  that  of  1863.  The  crop  was,  then,  upon  the 
whole,  far  above  the  aveiBge  in  quantity  both  of  com  and  straw, 
sod  in  quality  of  the  former. 

The  produce  of  com  per  acre  by  ammonia^salts  alone,  although 
it  was  the  tenth  year  of  &eir  application  on  the  same  plot 
without  mineral  manure,  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  increase  obtained  for  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia  supplied,  was,  throughout  the  plots,  con- 
siderably more  than  in  the  average  of  seasons.  And,  notwith* 
standing  the  season  was  so  favourable  for  the  action  of  nitrogenous 
mannies,  it  was  even  better  than  the  rival  years  of  1857  and 
1863  for  the  developm«Eit  of  the  unmanured,  and  only  mineral*- 
manured  crops. 
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Upon  the  whole,  then,  consistently  with  the  character  of  the 
crop  over  the  country  generally,  the  experimental  wheat-crop  of 
1854  was  as  remarkable  for  superiority  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular, both  of  quantity  and  quality,  as  that  of  1853  had  been  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Tioelfth  Season,  1854-5. 

The  autumn  of  1854  was,  upon  the  whole,  fine  and  season- 
able ;  December,  and  the  first  half  of  January  (1855),  were  fine 
and  generally  mild.  Then  came  severe  frost  and  deep  snow,  and 
the  frost,  with  occasional  snow,  rain,  and  thaw,  lasted  with  more  or 
less  severity,  through  February  and  March.  The  beginning  and 
end  <$f  April  were  also  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  month  was  more 
or  less  wmdy  throughout,  with  dry  east  winds  at  the  close.  May 
and  June  were  for  the  most  part  very  cold  and  dry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  interval  in  ^e  middle  of  that  period,  and  the  end 
of  June,  which  was  very  hot ;  July  was  very  variable  with  many 
fine  hot  days,  but  with  severe  thunder-storms,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  great  excess  of  rain.  The  beginning  of  August  was 
also  wet,  but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  fine ;  September 
also  was  fine,  but  cool.  In  June,  August,  and  September,  both 
the  dew-point  and  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
ranged  low,  but  in  July  both  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
average. 

Thus,  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  early  spring,  were 
extremely  severe ;  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  the  early 
summer  cold  and  dry ;  July  was  very  variable,  with  a  great  deid 
of  rain,  and  a  rather  humid  atmosphere;  but  the  maturing 
and  harvest  periods  were  more  favourable.  With  these  cha- 
racters of  season,  the  wheat-crop  of  1855  was  reported  to  be 
much  less  abundant  than  that  of  1854,  and  the  quality  very 
various. 

The  experimental  crops  without  manure,  by  farmyard  manure, 
by  mineral  manure  alone,  and  by  mineral  manure  in  conjunction 
with  the  smaller  amounts  of  ammonia-salts,  were  fully  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  12  years  in  amount  both  of  grain  and 
straw;  but  those  grown  under  the  influence  of  the  heavier 
ammoniacal  dressings  were  below  it  in  both  respects.  The 
proportion  of  com  to  straw,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of 
dressed  com,  were  both  rather  over  than  under  the  average 
of  the  12  years.  So  far  as  the  experimental  plots  were  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  season  of  1855  was  of  average  produc- 
tiveness with  moderate  manuring,  but  it  was  unfavourable  for 
high  manuring,  and  for  the  growth  and  maturation  of  large 
crop. 
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Tlie  following  Table  sbows  the  character  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  experimental  field : —    ^ 

Tablk  Xn. — SmoiABY  of  the  Besults  of  the  Twblfth  Sbabok,  1854-^. 


PaODOCB  PSB  Aouv  &CL 

Xaxubb.  ' 

DlQSBSd  OOfIL 

Total 
Com. 

(Qoiotltiesper  Acn.) 

QqsaUtj. 

Wdi^t 

per 
Bushel. 

Straw 

sad 

Cbaff. 

UoBiDiired  (Plot  3)      r     .. 

14  tons  Fknayard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

400  lbs.  AmmoniA-MlU  alone  (Plot  10a)    ..     .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Bftanore  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a) 

«id56)        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia-\ 

nits  (mean  of  Plots  21  and  22)       / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Aminonia-l 

lalts  rmean  of  PloU  6a  and  66)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

alts  (mean  of  Plots  7a  and  76)       / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

ttlfs  (mean  of  PloU  16a  and  166) 

Bosh.  Fka. 

17  0 
84    2i 
19     3i 

18  1| 
24    2} 
28     0 
33    0 

31  2 

32  3| 

lbs. 
59-2 
62-0 
571 

60*0 
60-5 
60-6 
59-5 
58-8 
58-2 

lbs. 
1072 
2237 
1285 

1150 
1343 
1782 
2111 
2031 
2108 

lbs. 
1787 
3845 
2512 

1820 
2438 
2937 
4035 
4090 
4763 

Thirteenth  Season,  1855-6. 

In  October  (1855)  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell ;  November  was 
generaUy  fine,  but  cold.  The  greater  part  of  December  was 
extremely  cold,  with  severe  frosts,  some  snow,  and  piercing  east 
winds,  but  the  end  of  the  mondi  was  warm.  January  (1856) 
was  very  variable,  but,  upon  the  whole,  mild,  as  was  also 
February ;  March  dry  and  cold,  with  piercing  north^st  winds ; 
April  and  May  generally  cold,  and  May  particularly  very 
wet;  June  and  July  changeable  as  to  temperature,  with  little 
rain,  and  frequently  very  cold  nights  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
latter  month,  which,  with  the  beginning  of  August,  was  fine 
and  hot ;  then  came  heavy  thunder-storms  with  excessive  rain, 
hat  the  end  of  August,  and  the  first  half  of  September,  were 
fine^  after  which  again  succeeded  thunder-storms  and  heavy  rain ; 
and  the  temperature  was  generally  low  throughout  the  month. 
The  mean  dew-point  and  degree  of  humidity  were  above  or 
about  the  average  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and  somewhat 
below  it  in  September. 

Thus,  the  winter  was  upon  the  whole  mild ;  the  early  spring 
dry  and  cold,  and  the  remainder  cold  and  wet ;  the  early  summer 
cold  and  changeable,  then  came  a  short  interval  of  fine  and  hot 
weather,  succeeded,  about  the  ripening  period,  by  very  heavy 
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rainsy  fetnd  prevailing  low  temperatures.  The  harvest  period  waft 
also  generally  wet  and  unfavourable,  especially  in  the  later  districts^ 
The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  was  reported  to  be  considerably 
above  the  average,  and  shortly  before  harvest  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  crop  would  be  of  more  than  average  produc- 
tiveness ;  but  owing  to  the  unfavourable  harvest  weather  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it  was  badly  got  in. 
H^The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental 
field  :— 

TTable  Xni. — SumfcART  of  ihe  Besults  of  the  THmTBEnrrH  Sbabok,  1855-6. 


«  ■             * 

Pboudcb  VEk  hxs^  M. 

IMaMmV. 

DreaedOiM. 

Total. 
Oim. 

a*<- 

(QuMitttia  per  Acts.) 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
BoBbeL 

•Bd 

Owft 

Unmanared  (Plot  3)      ..     .>     ^* 

14  tons  Fannyard  Manare  (Plot  2)    . .     ...    . . 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  alone  (Plot  10a)     .«     .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Mannre  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a) 

and  66)        ] 

Mixed  Mineral  Mannre,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia*  1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  21  and  22)       

Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  6a  and  66)        j 

Mixed  Mineral  Mannre,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia^) 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  7a  and  76)         ] 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia- 1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)        

Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  16a  and  166) j 

BoBh.  Fka. 
14    2 
36     \\ 
24    0| 

19    2i 
22     li 
27     3 

36  3| 
39    0 

37  Sf 

54*3 
58*6 
65 '6 

56-3 
.57-9 
58*3 
57-8 
57-0 
58-6 

Iba. 

892 
2277 
1506 

1207 
1375 
1736 
2278 
2454 
2438 

Ibe.- 
1558 
4917 
28ia 

2067 
2514 
3072 
4479 
6136 
5498 

The  quantity  of  com  per  acre,  excepting  on  the  unmanoied 
plot,  was  fully  equal  to,  and  that  of  the  straw  rather  over,  the 
average  of  the  last  13  of  the  20  years.  But  the  crop  was  unevenly 
and  badly  ripened,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  was  low.  The 
season  was,  indeed,  not  unfavourable  to  quantity  of  produce ;  and, 
so  far,  to  a /air  average  productiveness  under  tt^  influence  of 
liberal  manuring ;  but  it  was  unfavourable  for  the  full  develop- 
ment and  the  maturation  of  the  grain. 

Fourteenth  SeawOy  185&-7. 

The 'latter  part  of  October  and  a  great  pordoii  of  November 
(1856)  were  fine  and  seasonable,  but  the  end  of  November  and 
beginning  of  December  were  unusually  severe  \  then  came  a  short 
period  of  very  mild  weather,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  followed 
with  fine  bottf  weather;  die  quarter  having  been  marked  by 
rapid  variatioiis  of  pressure,  aod  eztieme  changes  of  temperature. 
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In  Janouy  (1857)  lliere  wm  a  good  deal  of  nin,  and  tlie  greater 
put  of  the  month  wag  mild ;  but  it  became  colder,  witib  frott 
and  mow  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  remainder  of  February,  and  March,  were  very  dry,  with 
lugh  barometer,  frequent  sharp  frosty  nights^  and  cold  easterly 
winds.  In  April  there  was  more  rain,  bat  also  a  good  deal  of 
fine  though  cold  weather.  May  was  fine,  with  a  good  deal  of 
▼ciy  warm  weather,  and  but  little  rain.  In  June  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  fine  lind  hot  weather,  but  there  were  also  sereral 
thnnder^fttormSi  with  heary  falls  of  tidn,  which  were  much  needed, 
•nd  thoroughly  penetrated  the  soil.  During  July  the  weather 
was  generally  fine^  and  occasionally  very  hot)  with  much  less 
disn  the  usual  amount  of  rain.  In  August  there  were  several 
dumdeiHrtcmns  with  heavy  rain,  but  otherwise  the  weathet  was 
fine  and  remarkably  hot  In  the  early  part  of  September  a  good 
deal  of  rain  fell,  but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  fine,  and 
its  temperature  was  pretty  uniformly  rather  above  the  average, 
h  June,  July,  and  August,  though  the  dew-point  ranged  some- 
what high,  the  temperature  did  so  in  a  greater  degree,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  was  drier  than  usual. 

The  winter,  excepting  in  the  early  part,  was  therefore  generally 
mild ;  the  spring  was  less  so,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather, 
hot  with  a  sufficiency  of  rain  in  April.  The  summer  was  for 
the  most  part  hot,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  with  genial  and 
plentiful  rains  in  June  and  the  beginning  o(  August ;  and  the 
harvest  period  was  generally  favourable. 

Tablb  XIY.— Sumxabt  of  the  Besults  of  the  Foubteenth  Season,  1850-7. 


^ 

pBODinX  PER  ACBX,  &C. 

atijrindlik 

Drened  Com. 

Total 
Obm. 

(Qoanattce  per  Acre.) 

Qasntlty. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

Stnw 

aiMl 

Chaff. 

Uiuntinired  (Plot  3)      ;.     u     .. 

14  toot  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2)    *.     .i     «» 
400  lU.  AmmoDiaraalts  alone  (Plot  lOo^    . .     .. 
Hixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a\ 

todsft)         

Ifund  Mmeial  Hannre,  and  100  IIm.  Ammonia-i 

]nltB(nieanof  Ploto21and22)       f 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia- 

«lts  (mean  of  Plots  6a  and  66)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Mannre,  and  400  lbs.  Amitioni»-\ 

MlU  (mean  of  PloU  7a  and  76)        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia-\ 

Mlti  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)        .«      ..     ../ 
Mixed  MiBeral  Mannre,  and  800  Iba.  Ammoaia*\ 

■alts  (mean  of  Plots  16a  and  166)    ,.     .»     ../ 

BaalL  FIeb. 

19     81 
41     Of 
29    O} 

23    3 
23     2) 
35     1) 
44     8} 

48  1 

49  1} 

Ito. 
68*3 
60*4 
58-0 

58-9 
60*6 
59-9 
60*4 
60-7 
60»8' 

Iba. 
1236 
2687 
1816 

1461 
1515 
2202 
2842 
3094 
3163 

1677 
3323 
2392 

1676 
1811 
2757 
8766 
4374 
4693 

40  Bepori  of  ExperimciUs  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat 

*  The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  was  reported  to  be  less  than  in 
1856 ;  but  throughout  the  summer  the  crop  promised  eztremelj 
well,  and  after  harvest  it  was  estimated  to  have  been  nnusnallj 
productire. 

The  chaiacter  of  the  experimental  wheat-crop  of  1857  was  in 
many  points  remarkable^  and  accorded  well  with  the  estimates 
formed  of  the  crop  over  the  country  genemlly.  The  amount  of  gross 
produce  (com  and  straw  together)  fell  considerably  short  of  that 
of  either  1854  or  1863,  and  did  not  exceed  that  of  several  other 
years  of  much  inferior  yield  of  grain  ;  but  the  proportion  of  com 
to  straw  was  unusually  high,  being  only  surpassed  among  the 
experimental  seasons  in  1854,  and  about  equalled  in  1846  and 
1849,  though  in  neither  of  these  two  years  was  the  amount  of 
produce  per  acre. at  all  equal  to  that  of  1857.  The  quantity  of 
straw  was,  in  fact,  even  below  the  average,  consid^ubly  less 
than  the  amount  of  1854,  and  still  more  below  that  of  1863. 
But  the  produce  of  grain,  especially  under  the  influence  of  high 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  manuring,  was  almost  identical  with 
that  of  1854,  the  two  seasons  standing  in  this  respect  second  only 
to  1863 ;  whilst,  both  without  manure,  and  wiui  mixed  mineral 
manure  alone,  the  yield  of  1857  even  exceeded  that  of  the  extra- 
ordinary season  just  passed  (1863). 

It  was,  however,  especially  wnere  the  large  amounts  of  am- 
monia-salts, in  conjunction  with  the  mineral  manure,  were 
employed,  that  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  grain  rather 
than  of  straw  was  in  1857  so  marked,  and  so  much  above  the 
average.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  in  1854,  which 
was  the  eleventh  season,  and  in  1857,  which  was  the  fourteenth 
season  of  wheat  on  the  same  land,  the  unmanured  produce 
amounted  to  about  20  bushels,  that  by  farmyard  manure  to  about 

41  bushels,  and  that  by  the  heaviest  artificial  manuring  to  within 
a  fraction  of  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Fifteenth  SeasoOj  1857-8. 

October,  November,  and  December  (1857)  were,  upon  the 
whole,  very  mild,  with  unusually  little  ram  during  the  two  latter 
months.  January  (1858)  was  also  very  dry,  and  during  the  last 
fortnight  cold,  with  north  wind  and  sharp  frost.  February  was 
also  generally  cold,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain,  and  some  snow  in 
the  earlier  part,  and  sharp  frosts  and  easterly  winds  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  In  March  there  was  little  rain,  but  frost, 
snow,  and  strong  easterly  winds  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  month. 
The  beginning  of  April  was  cold,  but  most  of  the  remainder  fine, 
and  even  hot,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  rain  fell  in  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  month ;  it  was  also  cold  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  but  fine,  dry,  and  hot  towards  the  end,  though  with 
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ImTj  thowefSy  and  about  an  average  fall  of  rain  during  the 
montlL  June  was  upon  the  whole  very  fine,  dry,  and  hot,  with 
some  heavy  thunder-showers,  but  much  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  rain.  In  July  there  was  much  more  rain,  and  the 
weather,  though  variable,  was  still  upon  the  whole  fine  and  hot. 
Aogost  and  September  were  very  fine^  with  much  less  than 
die  average  fall  of  min.  Throughout  the  quarter  ending  with 
September,  as  also  in  June,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmo-i 
sphere  ranged  notably  lower  than  usual. 

There  was,  therefore^  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer 
of  1857-8,  upon  the  whole,  much  less  than  the  usual  amount  of 
ndo ;  though  in  February,  April,  May,  and  July,  there  were  fair 
tmonnts.  The  air  was  also  generally  less  humid  than  usual 
throoghont  the  summer.  The  temperature,  too,  was  generally 
above  the  average  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
whilst  June  was  unusually  hot. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  appearance  of  the  wheat-plant  was 
generally  that  of  g^eat  luxuriance,  promising  a  bulky  crop.  Owing 
to  the  prevailing  dry  and  warm  weather  of  June  the  harvest  was 
Teiy  early,  and  the  months  of  August  and  September  were  favour- 
able both  as  to  dryness  and  temperature.  The  reports  indicated 
a  crop  fully  if  not  above  the  average,  though  by  no  means  equal 
to  die  extraordinary  one  of  the  immediately  preceding  season. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  character  of  the  results  in  the 
experimental  field : — 

Tabus  XY. — Summabt  of  the  Results  of  the  Fifteenth  Season,  1857-S. 


Fboducb  fbb  Acbi^  Iec. 

MARinn& 

DrMfledCorxL 

(Qouitltiei  per  Acre.) 

• 

Qoaatity. 

Wel^t 

per 
BuohcL 

Total 
Oorn. 

straw 

and 

Chaff. 

UnnainiKd  (Plot  3}      

14  tons  Fannyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

^  Ihi.  Ammonia-ialts  alone  (Plot  10a)    ..     .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a\ 

«iid56) / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia-l 

5aItirnieanofPloU21  and22)       1 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  Ite.  Ammonia-l 

nllirmeanofPlot8  6aand6&)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

ttltt  (mean  of  Plots  7a  and  76)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia-l 

oats  (mean  of  Ploto  8a  and  86)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia-l 

ttlt8(nieanofPloU  16aandl66) / 

Bush.  Pks. 
18     0 

38  3} 

22  si 

18     3} 

23  1 
28     3i 

39  0\ 
41     3} 
41     3} 

Ibe. 
60-4 
62*6 
59-6 

61-4 
61*5 

eri 

62-1 
61*8 
62*  1 

Ibe. 
1141 
2512 
1439 

1207 
1493 
1834 
2490 
2678 
2710 

llM. 

1670 
3837 
2130 

1588 
2277 
2645 
4029 
4667 
4805 

B 
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With  the  moderate  dressings  the  quantity  of  gross  produce  per 
acre  (corn  and  straw  together)  was  rather  below  the  average  of 
the  12  years;  bat  with  the  higher  manuring  it  was  generaUy 
equal,  and  sometimes  above  it.  The  quantity  of  straw  was  pretty 
uniformly  below  the  average  under  parallel  conditions  of  ma- 
nuring ;  but  the  produce  of  grain  was  generally  above  it,  and  the 
more  so  the  higher  the  manuring.  The  proportion  of  com  to 
straw  was,  therefore,  above  the  average,  and  the  weight  per 
bushel  of  dressed  com  was  also  rather  high. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  results  in  the  experimental  field  are  con- 
cerned, the  season  of  1858  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to 
high  proportion  and  good  quality  of  grain,  under  the  influence 
of  somewhat  liberal  manuring.  There  was,  however,  a  very 
marked  decline  in  the  productiveness  of  a  given  amount  of 
ammonia  where  the  excessive  amounts  of  it  were  employed, 
indicating  a  somewhat  easily  reached  limit  of  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  season. 

Sixteenth  Season^  1858-9. 

During  October,  November,  and  the  first  half  of  December 
(1858)  there  was  very  little  rain,  and  during  November  and  the 
early  part  of  December  the  weather  was  very  cold.  The  remainder 
of  December,  and  January  and  February  (1859)  were  very  fine 
and  mild ;  March  was  also  upon  the  whole  mild,  but  with  more 
rain ;  in  April,  too,  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  was  stormy,  wet,  and  cold.  May  began  with  cold  dry 
easterly  winds,  then  came  a  g^ood  deal  of  rain,  succeeded  by  fine 
and  hot  weather.  During  June  there  were  several  heavy  thunder- 
storms, a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  the  air  was  more  humid 
than  usual,  though  there  was  also  a  deal  of  fine  warm  weather. 
July  was  upon  the  whole  fine  and  unusually  hot,  but  there  were 
several  severe  thunder-storms  at  the  beginning  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  August  was  rather  unsettled,  but  for  the 
most  part  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain ;  September  was  also 
unsettled,  and  cold,  with  an  excessive  amount  of  rain.  In  July 
the  dew  point  ranged  high,  but  the  temperature  relatively  higher ; 
and  throughout  die  quarter  ending  with  September  the  degree 
of  humidity  of  the  air  was  below  the  average. 

Thus,  throughout  the  winter  of  1858-9  there  was  very  little 
rain,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  part,  the  weather  was 
very  mild.  In  April  there  was  a  full  supply  of  rain,  May  a 
deficiency,  June  a  considerable  excess,  July  a  moderate  amount, 
August  a  full,  and  September  an  excessive  fall ;  whilst  June  and 
July  were  considerably  above  the  average  temperature — July 
more  especially,  bringing  the  wheat  rapidly  forward;  though, 
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owing  to  the  heavy  rains  of  June,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  it  was 
generally  much  laid.  Still,  the  prospect  before  harvest  was  upon 
the  whole  good ;  but  the  wet  and  stormy  harvest  period,  and  the 
length  of  time  the  crop  was  out,  led  to  a  good  deal  of  injury, 
especially  to  the  heavier  crops,  and  when  got  in  the  yield  was 
estimated  to  be  below  the  average. 

The    following   results   were    obtained   in  the  experimental 
field : — 

Tablb  XYL — SujocABT  of  the  Bestdts  of  the  Sixtbsnth  Sbaboit,  1868-9. 


Pbqduce  per  Jkxxt,  kc 

Makubxs. 

DKasedolrn. 

Total 
Com. 

(Qoantities  per  Acre.) 

Qnantltj. 

Weight 

per 
BaaheL 

straw 

and 

Gbaii: 

Umnannred  (Plot  3^      

U  tons  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  alone  (Plot  10a)    . .     . . 
Mixed  Bfineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a\ 

and  56)         [ 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia-1 

salts  (mean  ofPlots  21  and  22)       \ 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-^ 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  6<z  and  66)        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Ammoniac 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  7a  and  76)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia-^ 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia-\ 

nits  (mean  of  Plots  16a  and  166) / 

Bush.  Fka. 
18     li 
36     Of 
18     Si 

20     2} 
25     1 
29     Si 
34     2i 
34     2 
34     2{ 

VbB, 
52-5 
66-5 
61-5 

560 
54-5 
56*5 
55-9 
53«7 
52*6 

1051 
2263 
1207 

1275 
1499 
1832 
2093 
2038 
2016 

lbs. 
2175 
4810 
2730 

2358 
3083 
3800 
4740 
5475 
5860 

The  experimental  crops  were  more  than  usually  bulky  wherever 
the  manuring  was  liberal.  With  the  smaller  amounts  of  am- 
monia-salts (and  mineral  manure),  the  quantity  of  grain  per  acre 
was  also  slightly  above  the  average ;  but  with  the  heavy  dressings 
of  ammonia  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  of  com,  and  a 
very  undue  proportion  of  straw.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed 
com  was  extremely  low,  though  considerably  lower  with  deficient 
mineral,  or  excessive  nitrogenous  manuring.  There  was  less  com 
bj  ammonia-salts  alone  tiban  by  mixed  mineral  manure  alone ; 
and  even  when  the  ammonia-salts  were  used  in  conjunction  with 
mineral  manure,  there  was  less  corn,  though  a  good  deal  more 
straw,  from  the  use  of  the  excessive  amounts  of  600  lbs.  and 
800  lbs.,  than  when  only  400  lbs.  were  employed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  years  in  which 
there  was  a  reduction  of  potass  and  soda  in  all,  and  of  magnesia 
in  some  of  the  cases,  where  these  bases  were  formerly  supplied. 

E  2 
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In  tliis  and  succeeding  seasons  the  sulphate  of  potass  was  in  all 
cases  reduced  to  two-thirds  the  previous  amount ;  the  sulphate  of 
soda  to  one-half  in  all  cases  of  the  so-called  ^'  mixed  mineral 
manure/'  but  only  to  two-thirds  on  Plots  12a  and  126.  The 
sulphate  of  magnesia  was,  however,  not  reduced  in  the  **  mixed 
mineral  manure/'  and  only  by  one-third  on  plots  14a  and  14&. 
Still,  wherever  potass,  soda  or  magnesia  were  supplied  at  all, 
even  the  reduced  amount^  provided  more  of  them  annually  than 
was  taken  off  in  the  crops. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  season  of  1859,  with  its  wet  and  warm 
growing  and  ripening,  and  wet  harvest  periods,  was  one  of  con- 
siderable amount  of  produce,  but  of  very  inferior  characters  for 
the  formation  aid  maturation  of  the  grain. 

Seventeenth  Season^  1859-60. 

October  (1859)  was  upon  the  whole  wet,  the  greater  part  of 
the  month  very  mild,  but  the  end  very  cold  and  frosty ;  November 
stormy,  cold,  and  wet ;  December  very  cold,  windy,  and  inclement 
until  near  the  end,  which  was  wet  and  mild.  January  (1860)  was 
variable,  but  generally  mild  and  wet ;  February  very  cold,  with 
sharp  frost  and  snow,  ending  with  storms  of  rain  and  wind.  The 
greater  part  of  March  was  cold,  with  heavy  showers  and  snow  ; 
the  remainder  was  finer  and  warmer.  April  was  very  cold,  with 
some  snow  and  sharp  frosts;  the  beginning  of  May  was  also 
cold,  but  the  rest  of  the  month  warmer  than  usual,  though  very 
wet,  June  was  very  cold  and  very  wet;  July  also  very  cold, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  rain,  most  of  which  fell  after  the 
middle  of  the  month ;  August  cold  and  very  wet,  and  September 
also  cold,  but  fine  in  the  early  part,  though  very  wet  in  the 
latter.  In  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  dew  point 
generally  ranged  low  ;  but  with  the  unusually  low  temperatures, 
the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  considerably  above  the 
average. 

The  winter  of  1859-60  was  thus  alternately  very  cold  and  very 
"™ild,  and  upon  the  whole  very  wet ;  and  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  were  very  stormy,  cold,  wet,  and  unseasonable ;  indeed, 
wiore  so  than  had  been  known  for  many  years  past  The  crops 
Were  very  late,  the  harvest  being  two  or  three  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Wheat  was,  in  some  localities,  not  deficient  in  bulk,  but 
flrenerally  very  much  damaged,  yielding  but  a  small  proportion 
«f  Rrain,  and  that  of  very  low  quality.  The  crop  was,  indeed, 
^^fy  ^uch  below  the  avemge  botti  in  quantity  and  quality. 

1  he  quantity  of  grain  in  the  experimenUd  field  was  genemlly 
<*nly  about  three-fourths  that  of  the  average  of  the  12  years  under 
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equal  conditions  of  manuring ;  but  the  deficiency  was  propor- 
tionally less  with  the  heavier  dressings.  The  quantity  of  straw 
ras  also  much  below  the  average,  though  not  quite  so  much  so 
as  that  of  the  grain ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  was  pro- 
portionally less  deficient  with  the  heavier  manuring.  The  quality 
of  grain,  as  indicated  by  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed 
com,  was  throughout  extremely  low ;  in  fact,  lower  th&n  in  any 
otlier  year  of  the  20,  excepting  1853. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  character  of  the  experimental 
crops: — 


Table  XVIL — Sctmmaby  of  the  Results  of  the  Sbventekth  Sbasok, 

1859-60. 

PltODUCK  PER  ACBB,  &C. 

IfAKURES. 

DrcfloedCom. 

Total 
Com. 

llirt. 
738 
1864 
905 

919 
870 
1268 
1605 
1773 
1873 

(QaontitlGS  per  Acre.) 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

Straw 

and 

Cbail. 

1 

Unmanured  (Plot  3)      

U  toos  Fannyard  Manure  (Plot  2)     

400  lbs.  Ammoiiia-salU  alone  (Plot  10a)     . .      . . 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a\ 

and56) / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia-)  > 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  21  and  22)       / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-l 

alts  (mean  of  Plots  6a  and  6&)        /, 

Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia- 1. 

salts  (mean  of  plots  7a  and  76)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia-"^  i 

salts,  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)       ji 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonii^i 

saltsrmean  of  Plots  16a  and  16'0 /i 

Baslu  PkB. 
12     3^ 
32     \\ 
15     0| 

15     32 
14     SJ 
22     0 
27     3 

31  2 

32  2i 

Ih:*. 

52-6 
55*5 
49-5 

53' 6 
53-2 
54*0 
54-3 
52-6 
51-9 

lbs. 
1459 
3440 
2213 

1620 

1657 
2*^88 
3070 
3847 
4162 

The  experimental  crop  of  the  extraordinarily  wet  and  cold 
growing  and  ripening  season  of  1860  was,  therefore,  in  every 
res]iect  very  inferior,  and  much  below  the  average.  In  yield  of 
grain  it  was  only  about  equal  in  quantity,  and  it  was  inferior  in 
quality,  to  that  of  1852,  and  inferior  to  it  also  in  produce  of 
straw.  But  it  was  superior  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  grain 
to  the  miserable  crop  of  1858,  though  even  inferior  to  it  in 
weight  of  straw. 

Eighteenth  Season,  1860-61. 

October  (I860)  was,  upon  the  whole,  seasonable ;  November 
was  very  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain ;  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember was  mild,  but  the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  a  great 
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part  of  January  (1861)  were  extremelj  severe,  many  eyergreens 
of  long  standing  being  killed  during  this  period.  The  remainder 
of  January,  and  February,  were  much  milder,  with  comparatively 
little  rain.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  cold  wind 
during  the  latter  month,  as  also  pretty  continuously  through 
March,  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May,  during  which  periods 
the  rain-fall  was  below  the  average.  The  remainder  of  May  was 
dry  and  fine,  and  even  hot  June  commenced  with  cold  wind  and 
rain,  followed  by  an  interval  of  fine  and  hot  weather,  and  then  a 
good  deal  of  rain  to  the  end  of  the  month.  July  was  generally 
seasonable  as  to  temperature,  with  less  than  an  average  of  rain. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  some  heavy  rains  fell,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  month  was  very  dry,  fine,  and  favourable  ;  and  the  fine 
weather  continued,  but  with  rather  low  temperature,  and  a  good 
deal  of  wind,  through  the  greater  pait  of  September,  though 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell.  In  June, 
both  the  dew  point  and  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  ranged 
high ;  but  in  July,  August,  and  September,  they  were  not  far 
firom  the  average. 

The  winter  of  1860-61  was  thus  unusually  severe,  and  the 
autumn-sown  wheat^plant  was  reported  to  have  suffered  con- 
siderably. The  spring  of  1861  was  generally  dry,  with  a  good 
deal  of  cold  wind ;  but  plentiful  rains,  and  some  hot  weather,  in 
June,  brought  the  growing  crops  rapidly  forward.  July,  August, 
and  the  greater  part  of  September  were,  upon  the  whole,  season- 
able as  to  temperature,  and  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  rain. 

The  wheat- crop  was  reported  to  be  generally  below  the  average 
in  quantity  per  acre,  the  result  being  due  chiefly  to  the  loss  of 
plant  during  the  winter.  It  also  suflered  a  good  deal  from  rust, 
but  benefitted  much  by  the  favourable  weather  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  and  of  the  autumn ;  fair  average,  and,  in  many 
cases,  good  quality,  compensating  somewhat  for  deficiency  of 
quantity. 

In  produce  of  grain  per  acre,  the  unmanured,  and  the  deficiently 
manured  plots,  were  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  12 
years ;  but  the  more  highly  manured  ones,  though  still  below, 
were  much  more  nearly  up  to  the  average,  and  the  weight  per 
bushel  of  dressed  com  was  throughout  rather  over  the  average. 
The  Iproduce  of  straw  was  also  considerably  below  the  ave- 
rage. 

The  experimental  crop  was,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  defi- 
cient both  in  quantity  of  total  produce,  and  yield  of  grain  per 
acre,  but  the  quality  of  the  latter  was  fully  equal  to  the  average. 
The  crop  was,  however,  in  all  respects  superior  to  that  of  1860  ; 
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and,  excepting*  in  amount  of  straw,  it  was,  under  the  better  con- 
ditions of  manuring,  superior  to  that  of  1859  also. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
eqjerimental  field : — 

Tablb  XVin. — SuxHABY  of  tiie  Results  of  the  Eighteenth  Season, 

1860-61. 


(Qoantities  per  Acre.) 


I 

UmBamtTed  (Plot  3)      

U  Uhis  Fannjard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

400  lbs.  AmmoDia-salts  alone  (Plot  10a)    .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  ba\ 

aodSft^ / 

Mixed  Bfineral  Manore,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonla-1 

alu  (mean  of  Plots  21  and  22)       / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia- r 

alta  Tmean  of  Plots  6a  and  66)        /I 

Mixed  Mineral  Blannre,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-^' 

alts  (mean  of  Plots  7a  and  76)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

alti  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)       j 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia-1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  16a  and  166) / 


PlOZyDCB  PBB 

.  Aats,Aa 

DreBaedCorn. 

Qiuntity. 

Weight 

per 
Boshel. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

CbaiT. 

BndL  Fks. 

Ite. 

IbB. 

lt». 

11     IJ 

57-4 

736 

1254 

34     H 

60'6 

2202 

3101 

12     3} 

55-0 

854 

1930 

15     If 

59-1 

1065 

1552 

18     0} 

58-4 

1208 

1799 

27     2i 

59*4 

1787 

2628 

34     3} 

58-9 

2223 

3528 

35     0 

58-4 

2240 

3854 

37     0 

58-3 

2385 

4383 

Nineteenth  Season^  1861-62. 

Oc;tober  (1861)  was  generally  mild,  fine,  and  drj ;  November 
inclement,  with  an  excess  of  rain,  and  unusually  low  temperatures. 
December  was,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier  than  usual, 
bat  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  wind  towards  the  end.  January 
and  February  (1862)  were,  upon  the  whole,  fine  and  dry,  with  a 
good  deal  of  warmer  and  but  little  of  colder  weather  than  usual, 
March  commenced  with  frosty  weather,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  it  was  nnusually  wet  and  mild.  April  was  variable,  with  some 
nnseaaonably  cold,  but  a  good  deal  of  warm  weather,  and  a  full 
areiage  amount  of  rain.  May  was  extremely  wet,  and,  in  the 
early  part  especially,  unusually  warm.  June,  July,  and  August 
vere  almost  throughout  unsettled,  with  a  good  deal  of  wind  and 
Tain,  and  nnusually  low  temperatures,  the  nights  especially  being 
frequently  very  cold  ;  and,  although  the  atmosphere  contained 
less  than  the  average  actual  amount  of  moisture,  with  the  low 
temperatores,  the  degree  of  humidity  was  not  correspondingly 
low.     September  was  also   variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain 
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at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  month,  but  with  fine  and  wann 
weather  intermediately. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  mild  ; 
but  the  spring  and  summer  were  almost  throughout  wet,  cold, 
and  stormy.  The  wheat-crop  of  the  country  was  almost  uni- 
versally reported  to  be  under  the  average,  in  many  cases  root- 
fallen,  and  also  much  mildewed. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental 
field  :— 

Table  XIX.— Summaby  of  the  Results  of  the  Nineteehth  Season, 

1861-62. 


i 

PROMTCK  PIB  ACKS,  &C. 

Makuobb. 

DrenedCom. 

Totol 
Cora. 

(QuantiUet  per  Acre.) 

Qoanttty. 

1 

Weif^t 

per 
BoBbeL 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Unmanared  (Plot  3)      

14  tons  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

400  lbs.  Amroonia-soltfi  alone  (Plot  10a)    " 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a \ 

and  56)         / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia-1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  21  and  22)       \ 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-j 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  6a  and  66)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Amroonia-| 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  la  and  76)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia-1 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

salts  (mean  of  Plots  1 6a  and  166) / 

Rnafa.  Pks. 

16  0 

38  1} 
23     Oi 

17  3} 
20     1 
28     C} 
35     3} 

39  1} 

'  86     1 

1 

lbs. 
57-8 
61-0 
56-5 

69*0 
58*1 
5U-6 
59*4 
59-2 
57-8 

lbs. 

996 
2447 
1457 

1110 
1262 
1756 
2333 
2465 
2229 

lbs. 
1713 
4195 
2593 

1850 
S186 
2970 
3910 
4679 
4512 

The  experimental  crops,  without  manure,  with  farmyard 
manure,  and  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  in  conjunction  with 
all  but  the  most  excessive  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  were  fully 
equal  in  amount  and  quality  of  grain,  and  not  much  deficient  in 
straw,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  12  years.  But  with 
mineral  manure  in  conjunction  with  the  very  excessive  amount 
of  ammonia-salts,  the  produce  of  both  grain  and  straw  was  con- 
siderably below  the  average.  Notwithstanding  the  wetness  of  the 
most  growing  periods  of  the  season,  the  prevailing  low  tempera- 
tures seem  to  have  been  adverse  to  die  production  of  full  amounts 
of  gross  produce ;  but  the  ripening  period  seems  to  have  been 
not  so  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  grain  where  there  was 
moderate  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  the  crop  was  not  too  much 
laid ;   which,  however,  according  to  the  reports,  was  the  case 
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with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordinary  wheat-crop  of  the 

coantry. 

Ttoentieth  Season,  1862-8. 

October  (1862)  was  unusually  warm,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
wind  and  rain ;  November  was  cold,  with  comparatively  little 
tain;  December, and  January  and  February  (1863),  were  unusually 
mild,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain  in  December  and  January,  and 
but  little  in  February.  March  was  also  upon  the  whole  mild, 
with  but  little  rain ;  and  wheat  showed  unusually  forward  growth. 
April  was  very  dry  and  warm.  In  May  there  were  some  re- 
freshing rains,  but  the  temperature  was  occasionally  extremely 
low,  and  pretty  nearly  throughout  rather  below  the  average,  widb 
frequent  storms  of  wind.  The  temperature  in  June  was  also 
generally  rather  below  the  average,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
rain;  which,  though  needed,  and  much  aiding  growth,  was  so 
heavy  as  to  lay  the  most  forward  and  bulky  crops.  In  July 
there  was  much  less  rain  than  usual,  with  moderately  high  day, 
bnt  low  night  temperatures,  and  some  sharp  night  frosts.  August, 
With  only  moderate  temperatures,  but  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  rain,  was  upon  the  whole  favourable  ripening  and  harvest 
weather.  In  September  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  the 
temperatures  ranged  rather  low.  In  June,  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture  was  about  the  average  for 
that  month;  but,  in  July,  August,  and  September,  both  the 
actual  amount  and  the  degree  of  humidity  were  below  the 
average. 

With  these  characters  of  the  season,  the  reports  were  almost 
Doanimous  that  the  wheat-crop  of  1863  was  considerably  above 
the  average  ;  and  such  subsequent  experience  has  proved  it  to  be, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Indeed,  such  a  yield,  per  acre, 
has  not  been  known  for  very  many  years. 

It  would  appear  that  the  extraordinary  result  was  due  to 
almost  unchecked  growth  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
plant  above  ground  up  to  the  time  of  harvest,  rather  than  to  any 
eitraordinary  characteristics  of  season  at  any  one  or  more  parti- 
cular periods.  With  the  extremely  mild  winter  and  early  spring, 
the  plant  came  early  forward,  and  the  rains,  though  sparing 
upon  the  whole,  came  when  needed,  whilst,  though  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  summer  was  seldom  high,  it  was  (if  we  except  the 
night  frosts  of  July)  generally  sufficient,  and  the  condition  of 
atmosphere  otherwise  favourable ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  whole  season  contributed  to  a  lengthened  and  almost  un- 
brdcen  coarse  of  gradual  accumulation. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  character  erf  the  resnlto  de- 
tained in  this  extraordinary  season,  in  the  experimental  6eld : — 

Table  XX.— Summaby  of  the  KeauTts  of  the  Twbktieth  Season,  1862-63. 


Hamubsb. 

(QoittiUties  per  Acre.) 


Unmanured  (Plot  3)       

14  tons  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2)     .. 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  alone  (Plot  lOa)    . . 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a 
and5&) 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia- 
salts  (mean  of  Plots  21  and  22)       ..      .. 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia- 
salts  (mean  of  Plots  6a  and  66)        . .      . .      . . 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia 
salts  (mean  of  Plots  la  and  76)        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  600  lbs.  Ammonia- 

n»  salts  (mean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia 
salts  (mean  of  Plots  16a  and  166) 


PBOMJCa  PIB  ACBB,  &e. 


Dressed  Cora. 


QuBOtity. 


) 


BudL  Pka. 


17 
44 


1 
0 


39  OJ 

19  2} 

||i  28  2{ 

39  2} 

53  2| 

55  2i 


Weight 

per 
DoftheL 


lbs. 
62-7 
63-1 
62*6 

63-0 
62*4 


ToUl 
Com. 


IbflL 
1127 
2886 
2587 

1290 
1852 


G2-3      2528      3715 


lb& 
160O 
4279 
3481 

1728 
2588 


} 


55     3} 


62-5 
62*3 
62-4 


3492 


5866 


3614      6603 


3659      6866 


The  experimental  wheat-crop  of  1863,  the  20th  in  succession 
on  the  same  land,  proved  to  be  in  quantity  of  both  gfrain  and 
straw  by  far  the  most  productive  hitherto,  and  also  in  quality  of 
grain  nearly  the  best  yet  obtained.  In  quantity  of  straw,  or  total 
produce,  the  crop  of  1854  the  most  nearly  approached  it ;  but 
1854  and  1857,  both  of  which  were  years  of  extraordinary  yields 
both  fell  considerably  sbort  of  1863  in  quantity  of  gn&in  per 
acre,  and  also  in  quality,  as  indicated  by  the  weight  per 
bushel. 

The  season  of  1863  was  particularly  marked  by  extraordinary 
productiveness,  in  both  corn. and  straw,  under  the  influence  of  a 
liberal  supply  of  ammonia-salts.  Where  the  quantity  applied  was 
not  so  excessive  that  the  crops  were  over  luxuriant,  and  much  laid 
by  the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  in  June,  more  produce,  and 
especially  more  com,  was  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  am- 
monia applied  than  in  any  former  year  of  the  experiments.  Even 
where  the  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  were  the  most  excessive,  the 
quantity  of  both  com  and  straw  per  acre  was  larger  than  in  any 

E receding  season.     But,  doubtless  owing  to  the  heaviest  crops 
aving  been  laid  so  flat,  the  amount  of  increase  yielded  for  each 
increment  of  ammonia-saltii  supplied  beyond  400  lbs.  per  acre 
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was  Dot  so  great  as  in  some  other  seasons.  Thns,  though  in  no 
preceding  year  had  the  produce  obtained  by  the  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  the  excessive  amount  of  800  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts 
exceeded  50  bushels  of  dressed  com  per  acre,  that  obtained  in 
1863  bj  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  only  400  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts  was  about  53f  bushels,  of  62^  lbs.  weight  per  bushel ;  whilst 
Ae  mixed  mineral  manure  with  600  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  gave 
scarcely  55f  bushels,  and  with  800  lbs.  scarcely  56  bushels. 

Extraordinary  as  are  these  amounts  of  produce,  even  for  good 
wheat-land  cultivated  and  manured  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are 
sdQ  more  remarkable  for  the  20th  crop  of  wheat  in  succession 
on  land  of  only  average  wheat-producing  quality,  which  has  not 
been  manured  with  farmyard  manure  for  just  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
toiy.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  heavier 
crops  had  not  been  so  much  laid  they  would  have  yielded  even 
considerably  more.  That  they  did  not  do  so,  in  a  season  upon 
the  whole  so  favourable  for  the  effect  of  liberal  nitrogenous 
manuring,  shows  that  the  higher  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  em- 
ployed were  not  only  excessive  for  average,  but  even  for  un- 
iisnally  favourable  seasons. 

In  conclusion,  in  regard  to  these  results,  it  should  be.  observed 
that  whilst  the.mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  yielded 
as  much  as  55f  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  6866  lbs.  of  straw, 
the  same  mixed  mineral-manure,  when  used  alone,  gave  scarcely 
19|  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  only  1728  lbs.  of  straw.  There 
was  an  increase,  therefore,  due  to  the  action  of  ammonia-salts, 
of  36  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  5138  lbs.  of  straw.  In  this 
fact  there  is  surely  striking  confirmation  of  the  utter  inade- 
quacy of  mineral-manures  alone  to  enable  the  wheat-plant  to 
obtain  from  the  atmosphere  a  sufficiency  of  nitrogen  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fiill  crops. 


No  idea  is  more  fixed  and  prevalent  in  the  farmer's  mind  than 
that,  after  all  his  labour  and  money  have  been  expended,  he  is 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons  for  his  reward.  The  fore- 
going short  abstracts  of  the  results  obtained  in  different  seasons, 
with  the  few  comments  made  upon  them,  supply  very  interesting 
evidence  relating  to  this  point ;  and  Tables  XXII. — XXVI.,  in- 
clnsive,  in  the  Appendix,  afford  the  means  of  studying  the  subject 
in  much  more  detail.  But  the  extent  of  this  dependence  upon 
season  will  be  made  more  strikingly  manifest,  by  placing  side 
hj  side,  at  one  view,  the  results  obtained  by  one  and  the  same 
description  and  amount  of  manure  in  the  least  favourable,  and 
io  the  most  favourable  of  the  last  twelve  seasons,  during  which 
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the  same  manure  has  been  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land.     This  is  done  in  the  following  Table : — 

Table  XXI.— ^ummaby  of  the  Kesults  obtained  in  1853  and  1863, 

respectively. 


Paoooci  ns  Acbi^  ka. 

HAXUftn. 

'                Dressed  Cora. 

1 

• 

Straw 
and  Chair. 

(l*er  Acre,  per  Annom.) 

Quantity. 

Weight  per 
BusheL 

1S68. 

1863. 

18S8. 

1868.' 

:1863. 

lbs. 
1413 
3372 
2049 

2040 
2021 
2788 
3738 
3947 

I  4962 

i 

1863. 

Unmanured  tPIoi  3) 

Bwh-rkB. 

1  19    0{ 
9    3f 

10  0| 

11  2i 
,  18    Oi 

23    21 
23    ]| 

25    0} 

1 

B(iib.rk». 
17     1 
44    0 
39    Oi 

19    2| 
28    2f 
33    2| 
53    £t 
55    2| 

55    3i  ! 

1 

lbs. 
45*9 
51-1 
48-6 

48-6 
49-8 
51*5 
^2*0 
51*8 
52-3 

lbs. 
62-7 
63-1 
62-6  1 

63-0  ' 

62-4 

62-3 

62*5 

62*3 

62*4  ' 

lbs. 
1600 

14  tons  Farmyard  Manure  (Plot  2) 

400  Iba.  AmmonU-aalU  alone  (Plot  I  Ca)        . .     . . 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone  (mean  of  Plots  5a ) 

and66)      ] 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  100  lbs.  Ammonia- ) 

aaltoOneanof  Plots  21  and  2:2) 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia- ) 

salts  (mean  of  PloU6ci  and  6b) 5 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Ammoula- ) 

salts  fniean  of  Plots  7a  and  76) ) 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  6uu  lbs.  Amrovula-  ) 

salU  fmean  of  Plots  8a  and  86)      

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  800  lbs.  Ammonia-) 

salts  (mean  of  PloU  16a  and  166)       ....       j 

• 

4279 

&i8i 

17:8 
2588 
3715 
5^66 

&m 

6366 

It  should  be  observed,  that  although  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  com  were,  under  each  of  the  conditions  of  manuring 
specified,  lower  in  1853  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  last 
twelve,  and  hence  the  results  of  that  year  are  selected  €b  contrast 
with  those  of  1863,  yet  the  amounts  of  straw  were  much  lower 
in  some  other  years.  Indeed,  the  Table  shows  that  in  the  case 
of  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alon'e  the  quantity  of  straw  was 
even  higher  in  1853  than  in  1863.  It  was,  however,  in  most 
cases  where  ammoniarsalts  were  used,  one-half,  and  sometimes  in 
a  greater  degree,  more  in  1863  than  in  1853.  Again,  although 
the  quantity  of  corn  obtained  was  greater  in  1863  than  in  any 
other  year  of  the  twelve  wherever  ammonia-salts  were  used,  yet, 
without  manure,  and  with  mixed  mineral  manure  alon^  it  was 
higher  in  several  other  years. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  which  are  themselves  yerj 
interesting  and  significant,  the  two  seasons  may  still  be  taken  as 
upon  the  whole  representing,  respectively  the  least  and  the  most 
favourable  of  those  to  which  the  experiments  refer ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  obtained  by  one 
and  the  same  manure,  in  the  one  season  compared  with  the  other, 
is  really  most  striking  and  instructive.  Thus,  in  1863  the  pro- 
duce  of  dressed  com  exceeded  that  of  1853 — without  manure  by 
11^  bushelsi  with  farmyard  manure  by  25  bushels,  with  400  lbs. 
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anunoDw-salU  alone  by  29^  bushels,  with  mineral  manure  alone 
bj  9^  bushels;  and  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts 
toother — with  100  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  by  17  bushels,  with 
200  lbs.  by  21i  bushels,  with  400  lbs.  by  30  bushels,  with 
600  lbs.  by  32^  bushels,  and  with  800  lbs.,  by  30f  bushels.  The 
di&renee  in  quantity  was,  however,  in  reality  much  more  than 
diese  figures  indicate ;  for  whilst  the  weight  of  each  bushel  of 
dressed  com  was  in  1863  from  62  to  63  lbs.,  in  1853  it  in  no 
case  reached,  and  in  some  cases  fell  far  short  of,  52^  lbs. 

So  far  as  die  production  of  grain  was  concerned,  therefore,  the 
difference  of  result  obtained  in  the  two  years  was  equally  striking 
in  point  of  both  quantity  and  quality. 

The  important  practical  question  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
mannre  expended  for  the  production  of  a  given  amount  of  increase 
in  one  season  compared  with  another,  according  to  the  quantity 
employed,  and  to  the  available  supply  of  mineral  constituents 
within  the  soil,  will  be  made  a  subject  of  separate  consideration 
b  the  Fourth  Section  of  this  Report. 


The  influence  of  each  individual  season,  and  of  the  extreme 
seasons,  of  the  twenty,  in  tending  to  the  development  of  much 
or  little  com,  much  or  little  straw,  and  high  or  low  quality  of 
grain,  under  the  different  conditions  of  manuring,  has  now  been 
briefly  illustrated ;  but  before  leaving  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  season  altogether,  and  passing  to  the  more  exclusive 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  different  manures,  it  is  desirable 
to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  later 
or  the  earlier  seasons  were  probably  on  the  average  the  more 
faroorable;  so  that  a  proper  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to 
whether  the  actual  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  particular 
description  of  manure  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  may  be 
leferrMi  with  but  a  little  reservation  to  the  manure  employed,  or 
whether  they  have  been,  in  any  material  degree,  influenced 
hj  a  prog^ressive  or  retrogressive  character  of  the  seasons  of 
growth. 

There  is  an  obvious  inappropriateness  in  attempting  to  esti- 
mate the  progressive  or  retrogressive  productiveness  of  a  series 
of  seasons,  by  reference  to  the  amounts  of  produce  obtained  on 
the  application  of  a  particular  manure  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land,  when  the  object  of  the  estimate  is  to  eliminate  the  influence 
of  season  from  that  due  to  the  exhaustive  or  accumulative  effect 
of  the  manure  itself. 

The  annual  produce  without  manure  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  the  best  index  of  the  relative  character  of  the  seasons. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  seen  that  those  seasons  which 
were  the  most  favourable  for  the  unmanured,  or  for  the  merely 
mineral-manured  plots,  were  not  at  all  the  most  favourable  for 
those  manured  highly  with  nitrogenous  manures — that  is,  for 
those  conditions  under  which  alone  large  crops  could  be  obtained. 
Hence,  the  best  season  for  land  in  low  condition  is  not  the  best 
for  land  in  high  condition. 

But,  by  comparing  the  increasing  or  diminishing  amount  of 
produce  from  year  to  year,  under  very  diiferent  conditions  of 
manuring,  a  very  fair  judgment  of  the  relative  character  of  the 
earlier  and  the  later  seasons  can  be  formed.  To  this  end  there  are 
given  at  one  view  in  Table  XXI L  (opposite)  the  average  annual 
produce  without  manure,  with  ammonia-salts  alone,  and  with 
farmyard  manure,  respectively  over  the  first  half,  the  second  half, 
and  the  total  period  of  the  experiments ;  and  also  the  average 
annual  produce  without  manure,  with  mixed  mineral  manure 
alone,  with  ammonia-salts  alone,  with  ammonia-salts  and  mixed 
mineral  manure,  and  with  farmyard  manure,  over  the  first  six, 
the  last  six,  and  the  total  of  the  last  twelve  years  of  the 
experiments. 

Taking  first  the  whole  period  of  the  experiments  (twenty  years 
without  manure  and  with  farmyard  manure,  and  nineteen  with 
ammonia-salts  alone),  there  is,  without  manure  a  slightly,  thoug-h 
very  slightly,  increased  annual  produce  of  com  and  total  pro- 
duce (though  not  of  straw)  over  the  last  half  as  compared  with 
the  first  half  of  the  period  ;  with  ammonia-salts  alone  there  is 
a  decreased,  and  with  farmyard  manure  a  very  much  increased, 
rate  of  produce  in  the  later  years. 

Thus,  where  the  crop  was  simply  dependent  on  the  soil  and 
season,  the  produce  was  somewhat  higher  in  the  later  years  ; 
where  the  resources  of  the  soil  were  overtaxed  by  the  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  ammonia-salts  every  year,  the  produce  dimi- 
nished ;  but  where  an  excess  of  every  constituent  was  annually 
applied,  the  crop  enormously  increased  as  the  experiment  pro- 
ceeded. / 

Referring  to  the  results  obtained  over  the  last  twelve  years 
only,  the  latter  half  of  that  period  gives,  without  manure,  as  much 
com,  but  scarcely  as  much  straw  as  the  former  half;  with 
mixed  mineral-manure  alone  (the  condition  nearest  allied  to  the 
unmanured)  there  is  a  diminution,  more  particularly  in  the 
produce  of  straw,  in  the  later  years ;  with  ammonia- salts  alone 
there  is  also  a  diminution,  both  of  com  and  straw,  but  in  a  some- 
what less  degree  than  when  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years  is 
taken  into  the  calculation.  With  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  mine- 
ral manure  together,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  com,  and, 
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TiitE  XXII. — AsrsruAL  Avebaob  Produce,  &c.,  over  the  First  half,  the  Second 
li^If^  and  the  Total  periods  of  the  application  of  different  Manures,  each  Year  after 
lesr  OQ  the  same  Lmid. 


?.: 


AVXBAGB  AhKDAL. 


First 
bairof 
Fieiiod.' 


Seoond 
half  of 
Period. 


Total 
Pttiud. 


DontioQ 

of 

Total  Period. 


Dressed  Coin,  per  Acre,  in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 


ITaMBsie^  every  year 
AiMftmria-ialtg  alone,  eTcry  year 
14  tan  Faiiuyaiil  Manure,  erery 


,ewy  yi 
Ibxed  Mliiml  limoTB  akne,  ereiy  year 
AoBMniaFaalts  alone,  erery  year 
AttmontoiMKa  and  Mixed  Minenl  Manure,  every  year 
14  tcoi  FannTard  Manure,  every  year 


15  3i 
24  3f 
27    O} 


15  1* 
18  3i 
23  1 
36 
33 


n 


16  2i 

23  d| 

37  H 

15  2 

18  Oi 

22  0 
37:  2i 

37  If 


16  I 

24  If 

38  If 

15  8 

18  If 

28  2l 

36  1 
35 


\l 


20  years— 1844-IS63. 
19yearfr-1845-18(>3. 
20  yearB— 1844-1863. 


12  years— 1662-1863. 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn,  in  lbs. 


^^^■■•niired,  every  year     . 

Aianiaii{a«alta  alone,  every  year 

14  tsoi  Farmyani  Manure,  every  year 

Cauaared,  eveiY  year 
Hlxed  lliiMsal  ifinure  al<nie,  every  year    . 
Asmttdvaaltsalune,  every  year        .        .        .        . 
ABmoDia^alii  and  Mixed  Mineral  Mannre^  every  year 
14  tons  Fannyard  Manure,  every  year 


20  yean— 1844-1863. 

19  yearB--lb45-1863. 

20  years— 1844-1863. 


12  years— 1852-lSCa 


Total  Com,  per  Acre,  in  Ifae. 


5    ! 


J  s 

I 
9 


^^UBonned,  every  year     . 
AamonlaFCTltii  alone,  every  year 
14  tons  Farmyard  Manure,  every  year 

rmnasared,  every  year 

Hixed  Mtnnal  Manure  alone,  every  year 

•^nuMoia-ealtB  alone,  every  year 

^■B«aia.4a]ti  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  eveiy  year 

14  tons  Farmyard  Manure,  every  year 


20  years— 1844-1 8f"3. 

19  years— 1845-1  86:j. 

20  years— 1844-lb6J. 


12  years— 1862-1663. 


Total  Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre,  in  lbs. 


3 

i-4 


raauamred,  every  year 

AttBMiriarSBlta  alone,  every  year 

U  toDs  Farmyard  Manure,  every  year 

rmoazmred,  every  year 
Jliud  Mineral  Manure  alone,  every  year 
Amnwnla-aalta  alone,  every  year 
faaaOar^titB  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
14  vsK  Farmyard  Manure,  every  year 


every  year 


1693 
2846 
3071 

1678 
2012 
2693 
4233 
3794 


1693 
2640 
3960 

1645 
1783 
2513 
4190 
3944 


1693 
2737 
3515 

1662 
1898 
2603 
4212 
38G9 


20  years— 1844-1. Sfia. 

19  years— 1845-1863. 

20  years— 1844-18t3. 


^12  years-1852-l£63 


Total  Produce  (Corn  and  Straw),  per  Aae,  in  lbs. 


m 

i 


^tanamned,  every  year 
^Bnmda^alts  alone,  every  year 
H  tong  Fkrmyard  Manure,  every  year 

traaanQred,  every  year 
*ixd  KapTBl  Manore  alone,  every  year 
f^'^iQoiilMnlta  alone*  every  year 
™wolMiita  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure, 
^4\aa¥innyaid  Manors^  evoy  year 


•       •      • 

2711 

2728 

2719 

•      •      a 

4474 

4166 

4312 

•       •      • 

4828 

6355 

5591 

■       •      • 

2641 

2610 

2626 

•  *    •      • 

3183 

2927 

3055 

•       •      • 

4156 

3921 

4038 

!,  every  year 

6428 

6546 

6487 

•   •   • 

5896 

6306 

6101 

20  years-l 844- 1863. 

19  years— lM5-18r)3. 

20  years— 1844-J&C3. 


►12  years— 1832-1863. 
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thougli  a  diminution  in  the  produce  of  straw,  still  some  in- 
crease of  total  produce,  during  the  later  years.  Finally,  with 
farmyard-manure  there  is  an  increase  of  both  com  and  straw 
in  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former  half  of  the  twelire 
years,  but  in  a  much  less  degree  than  over  the  last  ten  as 
compared  with  the  first  ten  years  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
experiments. 

The  general  result  over  the  final  twelve  years  is,  then,  that 
the  average  annual  yield  was,  without  manure,  much  the  same 
over  the  whole  period ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  exhausting 
efiects  of  applying  ammonia-salts  every  year,  the  annual  diminu- 
tion of  produce  under  their  influence  was  proportionally  less 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  twelve,  than  of  the  whole  nine- 
teen years  of  their  use ;  that  where  ammonia-salts  and  all  mine- 
ral constituents,  except  silica,  were  liberally  supplied  every  year, 
the  produce  of  corn  increased,  and  that  of  the  straw  somewhat  dimi- 
nished ;  lastly,  that  where  an  excess  of  every  constituent  required 
by  the  crop  was  annually  applied,  as  in  the  farmyard  manure,  the 
rate  of  increase  from  year  to  year  was  not  so  great  during  the 
later  as  during  some  of  the  earlier  years. 

That  the  unmanured  produce  should  keep  up  its  yield  during 
the  later  years,  and  that  the  produce  by  the  exhaustive  process  of 
applying  ammonia-salts  every  year  should  diminish  less  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelve  than  of  the  whole  nineteen  years,  seems 
sufficient  indication  that  the  later  seasons  of  the  experiments  were, 
upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  than  the  earlier  ones.  But  to 
this  evidence  may  be  added  that  derivable  from  the  fact,  that 
although  the  average  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  without 
manure,  and  with  ammonia-salts  alone,  was  considerably  less 
during  the  latter  than  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  whole  period, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  without  manure  considerably  higher,  and 
with  ammonia-salts  alone  about  as  high,  during  the  latter  as  dur- 
ing the  earlier  half  of  the  last  twelve  years.  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
that  even  under  the  most  defective  soil  conditions  the  crop  has 
either  not  deteriorated,  or  has  done  so  in  a  less  degree,  in  the 
later  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the  later  years 
of  the  experimental  period  were,  on  the  average,  slightly  more 
favourable  to  the  crop  th^n  the  earlier  ones.  Assuming  this  to 
have  been  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  fact  of  the  un- 
manured plot  maintaining  its  produce  throughout  the  whole 
twenty  years  is  probably  in  some  degree  due  to  the  better  average 
of  the  seasons  themselves  in  the  later  years ;  and,  conseouently, 
« that  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  unmanured  produce  would  have 
shown  some  slight  decline  in  the  later  years,  or  rather,  some  slight 
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excess  in  the  earlier  ones,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  many 
previous  courses  of  manuring'  and  cropping. 

These  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  indicate  the  degree,  or 
limit,  of  the  influence  of  any  slight  progressive  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  seasons  of  the  experimental  period,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  considering  the  effects  of  accumulation,  or 
exhaustion,  of  constituents,  from  the  manuring  and  cropping  of 
preceding,  on  the  produce  of  succeeding  years. 

n.  Effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  fkom  previous 

MANURING  UPON  SUCCEEDING  CROPS. 

When  the  same  crop  has  been  grown  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  land,  in  some  cases  with  a  change  of 
manures,  and  in  others  with  the  same  manure  year  after  year,  it 
ii  obviously  essential  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  results 
obtained,  carefully  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  unexhausted 
teddue  from  previous  manuring' upon  the  succeeding  crops. 
The  questions  of  the  permanency  of  effect  of  different  manures, 
and  of  the  tendency  to  exhaustion  which  partial  manuring  may 
induce,  are,  moreover,  of  great  practical  importance,  and  are 
frequently  discussed  by  practical  men. 

These  questions  cannot,  however,  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
without  such  evidence  as  the  accurate  record  of  the  amounts  of 
produce  obtained  year  after  year,  -on  the  application  of  manures 
of  known  description  and  amount^  can  alone  afford.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  which  form  the  subject  of  this  Report 
obviously  provide  data  well  fitted  to  aid  the  elucidation  of  some 
of  die  important  points  involved.  The  subject  is  necessarily 
one  of  detail,  requiring  analytical  as  well  as  field  results  for  its 
full  consideration ;  but  it  will  be  here  treated  of  by  reference 
to  the  field  results  alone,  and  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  results  themselves,  and  to 
give  some  indication  of  their  bearings  upon  the  important  prac- 
tical questions— on  the  one  hand  of  accumulation,  and  on  the 
other  of  exhaustion. 

The  results  first  adduced  will  illustrate  more  particularly  tlie 
effects  upon  succeeding  crops  of  an  accumulated  residue  from 
previous  nitrogenous  manuring. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  20  of  the  experiments,  plot  4  was 
sianured  with  die  ashes  of  farmyard-dung,  and  gave  no  increase 
c>f produce  whatever;  during  the  next  7  years  it  was  manured 
^di  superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  latter 
in  amount  averaging  about  277  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum ;  and 
thioughout  the  subsequent  12  years  it  received  no  manure  what- 
ever. Table  XXIII.  shows  the  produce  and  increase  obtained 
<luring  the  7  years  of  the  application  of  the  artificial  manures, 
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and  also  during  the  succeeding  12^  years  under  the  influence  of 
the  previous  heavy  cropping,  and  of  the  unexhausted  residue  of 
the  previous  mineral  and  ammoniacal  manuring  :^ 

TABI.B  XXIII. — ^Pboducb  and  Increase  of  Wheat  obtained  during  7  Tears 
of  the  application  of  Phosphatic  and  Ammoniacal  Manure,  and  during  the 
12  suooeeding  Tears  without  Manure. 


MANURES,  Ac 

7  Tean,  Slaoiured. 

1845—1831. 

ISTear^Unnanond. 
18a2~1863. 

Plots. 

Total. 

AimuaL 

TotiL 

AytngB 
Annual. 

Dressed  Com,  per  Acre ;  in  Bushels  and  Pecka 

4 
3 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  &  Sulphate^ 
of  Ammonia,  annually,  for  7  years/ 
Continnously  unmanured 

Increase        ..     .. 

193    0 
123    2i 

27    2} 
17    2i 

SOS    1{ 
185     3i 

16    3| 
IS    2 

69     1} 

9    3i 

17     2\ 

1     1? 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  dressed  Com,  lbs. 

4 
3 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  &  Sulphate*^ 
of  Ammonia,  annually,  for  7  years/ 
ContinaOQsly  unmanured         ..     .. 

Dt£ference     ••     •• 

•  • 

61*2 

60-2 

•• 
•  • 

57-2 
56*5 

•  • 

1*0 

•  • 

0-7 

Total  Corn,  per  Acre ;  lbs. 

4 
3 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  &  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  annually,  for  7  years^ 
Continuously  unmanured 

Increase        •  •     •  • 

12,786 
8,037 

1827 
1148 

12,858 
11,567 

1072 
964 

4.749 

679 

1,291 

108 

Total  Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 

4 
3 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  &  Sulphate"^ 
of  Ammonia,  annually,  tar  7  years/ 
ContiDuoosly  unmanured        *.     .. 

Increase        ..     .. 

20,620 
12,799 

2946 
1828 

1 

! 

20,783 
19.940 

1732 
1662 

7,821 

1118 

843 

70 

Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre ;  lbs.                  _ 

4 
3 

Superphosphate  of  Lime,  &  Sulphate 

of  Ammonia,  annually,  for  7  years 

Continuously  unmanured        ..     .. 

Increase       ••     •. 

33,406 
20,836 

4773 
9976 

33,641 
81,507 

S804 
2626 

12,670 

1797 

2,134 

178 
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After  the  ashes  of  fimn  jard-dnng  had  been  used  without  gmng 
aoj  increase,  the  phosphatic  and  ammoniacal  manuring  gave, 
during  the  7  years  of  its  application,  a  total  increase  of  about  69^ 
bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  7821  lbs.  of  straw;  or  an  average 
annual  increase  of  nearly  10  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  1118 
lbs.,  or  about  half  a  ton  of  straw.  These  amounts  would  re- 
more  Irom  the  land  only  about  one-third  of  the  nitrogen,  and 
ooe-serenth  of  the  phosphoric  acid  supplied  in  the  manure;  to 
&j  nothing  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  all  other  mineral  consti- 
tuents, supplied  in  the  first  year  of  the  experiments  (1843-4)  in 
the  form  of  the  ashes  of  farmyard-dung.  Yet  the  total  amount 
of  increase  obtained  during  die  next  12  years,  due  to  the  large 
residue  from  the  previous  manuring,  was  only  17}  bushels  of 
com,  and  843  lbs.  of  straw,  or  of  com  about  one-fourth  and  of 
straw  about  one-ninth  as  much  as  that  yielded  during  the  seven 
years  of  the  application  of  the  phosphate  and  ammonia.  The 
average  annual  increase  over  the  12  years  amounted  to  less  than 
1§  bushel  of  dressed  com  and  to  70  lbs.  of  straw. 

This  experiment  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  during  the  later  years  there  would  be  a  less  produce 
than  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot,  indicating  exhaustion 
of  the  available  alkalies  and  silica  during  the  7  years  of  forcing 
by  the  application  of  other  constituents  to  their  exclusion ;  or 
whether  there  would  be  an  increase,  due  to  the  accumulation  in 
the  soil  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  case  it  might 
he  concluded  that  there  was,  as  yet,  no  deficiency  of  available 
alkalies  and  silica  in  the  soil,  relatively  to  the  annually  available 
supplies  of  nitrogen  from  natural  sources.  The  latter  proved  to 
be  the  case.  In  fact^  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmyard  manure 
ashes  applied  in  the  first  year,  would  supply  at  any  rate  consi- 
'Icrably  more  potass  than  was  removed  by  the  increased  produce 
during  the  next  7  years.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the 
increase  would  have  been  much  greater,  both  during  and  after 
the  7  years,  had  fresh  supplies  of  alkalies  been  provided.  Under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  such  as  they  were,  however, 
the  unexhausted  residue  of  previous  manuring  was  obviously 
^«y  slowly  available  in  succeeding  seasons. 

Again,  to  a  portion  of  the  experimental  plot  3,  from  which 
12  unmanured  crops  of  wheat  had  been  taken — a  kind  of  treat- 
tDent  which  it  has  been  alleged  by  Baron  Liebig  would  bring 
0^  soil  into  such  a  condition  of  exhaustion  of  available  mineral 
<^Qstituents  that  it  would  yield  no  increase  on  the  application  of 
ammonia-satts  alone — ^a  dressing  of  these  salts  was  applied  in  the 
13th  seastm,  and  then  7  crops  were  taken  without  further  manure, 
*n  order  to  trace  the  degree  or  limit  of  the  efiFect  of  the  imex- 
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liausted  residue  of  nitrogen  supplied.     The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  Table  (XXIV.)  :— 

Table  XXIV. — Pboducb  and  Incbeasb  of  WHEAt,  both  in  the  Year  of 
Application,  and  during  the  7  succeeding  Tears,  by  the  use  of  Ammonia- 
salts  alone  for  1  Year  after  12  Crops  without  Manure. 


lYw.    \ 

TotaJ. 

Manured 

7  Years 

Plots. 

MANURES.  Ac. 

(After  12 
Unma- 

Unma- 
nured. 

Dored). 

1857— 

1856. 

1863. 

Dressed  Com,  per  Acre ;  in  Bushels  and  Fecks. 


3a 
3 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  for  1856,  afterwards  unmannred 
Continaoosly  unmanured        

Increase  by  Ammonia-salts 


..     •  • 


28 

1 

U 

a  : 

13 

21  i 

t 

115    Oi 
113    3} 

1     2 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com ;  lbs. 


3a 
3 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  for  1856,  afterwards  unmannred 
Continuoosly  onmaDured        

Increase  by  Ammonia-salts 


•  •  a  * 


66-3 
54-3 


2-0 


Total  Com,  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


3a 
3 


3a 
3 


3a 
3 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  for  1856,  afterwards  nnmannred 
Continuously  unmanured        

Increase  by  Ammonia*  salts 


• .     •  • 


1759 

892 


867 


7138 
7025 

113 


Total  Straw  (and  Chaflf),  per  Acre  ;  lbs. 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  for  1856,  afterwards  unmanured 
Continuously  unmanured        

Increase  by  Ammonia-salts 


••     •) 


3052 
1558 


1494 


11.836 
n,44S 

3S8 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


400  lbs.  Ammonia- salts  for  1856,  afterwards  unmanured 
Continuously  tmmannred        ..     ••     ••     

Increase  by  Ammonia-salts 


••     •• 


MiBH.«h 


4811 
2450 


2361 


18,974 
18,473 

501 


i 
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Thus,  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre,  applied  on  land  which 
luid  grown  turnips,  barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats  since  manuring, 
and  dien  12  crops  of  wheat  without  manure,  and  applied,  more- 
oTer,  in  a  season  of  inferior  grain-producing  quality,  gave  in  the 
Tear  of  the  application  an  increase  of  about  13f  bushels  of  dressed 
com,  and  1494  lbs.  or  rather  more  than  13^  cwts.  of  straw.  This 
VDoont  of  increase  would,  however,  carry  off  only  about  one- 
fourdi  of  the  nitrogen  supplied.  Yet  the  total  increase  obtained 
without  further  manure  during  the  7  succeeding  years,  was  only 
1}  bushel  of  dressed  corn,  and  388  lbs.,  or  about  3^  cwts.,  of 
straw.  Here  again,  then,  the  residue  of  the  previous  nitrogenous 
manuring  was  biit  very  klowly,  and  very  partially,  recovered  in 
the  succeeding  crops 

It  may,  of  course,  be  alleged  against  this  experiment,  that 
the  want  of  efiect  of  the  residue  of  the  previous  nitrogenous 
manuring  was  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  mineral  constituents. 
The  experiment  next  considered  is  less  open  to  this  objection. 

Plot  5  was  variously,  but  liberally,  manured  during  the  first 
8  jears  of  the  experiments.-  During  that  period,  considerably 
more  nitrogen,  more  than  twice  as  much  potass  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  probably  more  of  every  other  mineral  constituent, 
ncept  silica,  had  been  applied  in  the  manures  than  was  taken 
o7  in  the  total  produce ;  and  very  much  more,  therefore,  than 
vas  contained  in  the  increase  of  produce.  In  each  of  the  12 
succeeding  years,,  a  mixed  mineral  manure,  supplying  liberally 
potass,  soda,  magnesia,  .lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid  (but  no  silica),  was  applied.  Table  XXV.  (over  leaf)  shows 
the  results  obtained  during  these  12  years. 

It  is  seen  that  the  total  increase  obtained  during  12  years  by 
the  annual  use  of  a  liberal  mixed  mineral  manure,  succeeding  8 
years  of  accumulation  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  constituents,  was 
^j  about  3&i-  bushels  pf  dressed  corn,  and  2827  lbs.,  or  about 
25}  cwts.  of  straw ;  equal  to  an  average  annual  increase  of  less 
than  3  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  little  more  than  2  cwts.  of 
stiaw. 

The  question  arises — is  this  amount  of  increase  due  to  the 
mineral  manures  applied  during  the  12  years  of  its  production, 
or  is  the  whole,  or  part  of  it,  to  be  attributed  to  the  previous 
accumulation  ?  Doubtless  part  is  due  to  previous  accumulation, 
^  part  only  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  newly-supplied  mineral 
inannre  in  enabling  the  plant  to  avail  itself  more  fully  of  the 
natural  supplies  of  the  soil  and  season.  Even  were  nearly  the 
^holc  attributable  to  accumulation  of  nitrogen  previously  sup- 
plied, the  amount  is  very  small  compared  with  tnat  from  direct 
tutrogenous  manure.  In  fact,  the  limit  of  the  effect  of  the  unex- 
hausted residue  from  the  nitrogenous  manuring  of  the  earlier  years 
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Table  XXV . — ^Pbodvoe  and  Incbbase  of  Wheat  obtained  during  12  Yean 
with  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  after  8  Years  of  liberal  Kitro^nous  and 
Mineral  Manuring. 


HAHUKKR,  Ac] 

12  Ymii,  1852— 1863. 

(.Ftoti. 

ToteL 

Avermgo 
Annual.  ' 

Dressed  Com,  per  Acre ;  in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 

5 
3 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone,  every  year  ..     ••     .. 
Unmannred,  ereiy  year 

Increase      

221     Oi 
185     3} 

18     1} 
15     2 

35     li 

2     3i 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com ;  lbs. 

5 
3 

Mixed  Biineral  Manure  alone,  every  year 

TTnmannred.  everv  vear        ■•     •■     •■     «#     ••     •> 

•  ■ 

57-9 
56*5  ' 

Increase      

•  ■ 

1-4 

Total  Cora,  per  Acre ;  lbs. 

5 
3 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone,  every  year  ..     .«     .. 
Unmannred,  every  year 

Increase      

13,888 
11,567 

1157 
964 

2,321 

193 

Total  Straw  (and  Ohaflf),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 

5 
3 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone,  every  year 

Unmanured,  every  year 

Increase      

22,767 
19,940 

1897 
1663 

2,827 

235 

Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 

5 
S 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure  alone,  every  year  ..     ••     *. 
Unmanured,  every  year •     

Increase      

36,655 
31,507 

3054 
2G26 

5,148 

428 

is  seen  to  be  such,  that  it  is  obvious  the  average  results  of  the 
different  manures  over  the  last  12  years,  may,  in  most  cases,  be 
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taken  as  rafficiently  nearly  indicating  their  comparative  effect!; 
in  a  practical  point  of  view, 

I^  however,  the  increase  on  plot  5  during  the  12  years  is  to 
be  referred  in  any  great  part  to  previous  accumulation,  what  an 
insignificant  amount  remains  as  the  effect  of  the  mixed  mineral 
manure  in  restoring  the  productiveness  of  the  wheat-exhausted 
soiL  It  wiUy  perhaps,  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  greater 
if  silica  in  an  available  form  had  also  been  supplied.  Baron 
Liebig  has,  however,  maintained  that,  provided  there  be  a 
sufficiency  of  available  alkali  in  the  soil,  there  will  never  be  a 
deficiency  of  available  silica.  Our  own  analytical  results  do  not 
justify  this  conclusion  in  all  its  fulness.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  mixed  mineral  manure  employed  did 
supply  a  great  excess  of  available  alkali ;  and  that  when  to  the 
same  mineral  manure  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  were  annually 
added  there  was  a  further  annual  increase  of  nearly  1 8  bushels 
of  dressed  com,  and  nearly  20}  cwts.  of  straw,  notwithstanding 
tbe  exclusion  of  silica  from  the  manure. 

The  next  selection  of  results  affords  even  more  direct  and 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  comparatively  small  immediate 
effects  of  the  supposed  unexhausted  residue  from  previous  nitro- 
genous manuring. 

During  the  first  8  years  of  the  experiments,  plots  17  and  18 
received  much  about  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen,  potass,  and 
pliQsphoric  acid,  and  yielded  about  the  same  amounts  of  total 
produce  as  plot  5 ;  plot  1 8,  however,  received  rather  less  than 
^  others.  The  accumulation  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  con- 
stituents was,  in  fact,  practically  very  nearly  the  same  on  all 
3  plots.  From  this  time,  instesid  of  receiving  mineral  manure 
wery  year  as  plot  5,  each  of  the  other  two  plots  (17  and  18) 
received  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  mineral  manures  alternately. 
1q  other  words,  when  plot  17  was  manured  with  ammonia- 
^Its,  plot  18  was  manured  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure, 
^od  vice  versa;  so  that,  each  year,  the  one  had  ammonia- 
salts  immediately  succeeding  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  and 
tbe  other  the  mixed  mineral  manure  immediately  succeeding 
ammonia -salts.  The  detailed  results  of  this  most  interest- 
ing experiment  are  recorded  in  the  Appendix  Tables,  and 
<ome  of  them  are  exhibited  in  the  coloured  diagram  No.  II. 
(facing  p.  69),  to  which  reference  will  be  made  further  on. 
Bat  ^e  point  to  which  attention  is  now  to  be  particularly 
directed  is  the  amount  of  increase  obtained  when  the  mixed 
mineral  manure  each  year  succeeded  ammonia-salts,  as  On  plots 
17  or  18,  compared  with  that  obtained  when  the  same  mixed 
mineral  manure  was  einployed  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot, 
ai  on  plot  5.    Table  XAVL  illustrates  this  point  :-r- 
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Tablr  XXVI.— Pboduce  of  Wheat  by  Mixed  Minersd  Manure  each  Year 
succeeding  Ammonia^salts,  compared  with  that  by  Mixed  Mineral  Manuro 
Year  after  Year. 


12  Years,  1852—1863. 


Averago 

Ann  ^4^1, 


17  or  18 
5 


Dressed  Com,  per  Acre ;  in  Busliels  and  Pecks. 


Mixed  Mineral   Manure,   each  year  succeeding! 
400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts         


Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  every  year 

Increase    .. 


225     3i  IS      3} 
221     Oil  18      If 


4     2i'     O      1| 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com  ;  lbs. 


17  or  18 
5 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  each  year  succeeding j 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts         / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  every  year       ..     ., 

Increase 

•  • 

58-0 
57-9 

•  • 

0-1 

Total  Com,  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


17  or  18 
5 


Mixed  Mineral   Manure,  each   year  succeeding) 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  every  year      

Increase 


14,177 
13.888 


289 


Total  Straw  (and  Chafif),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


1181 
1157 


24 


17  or  18 
5 


Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  each  year    succeeding) 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts        / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  every  year      

Increase 


23,823 
22,767 


1,056 


19S5 
1897 


88 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


17  or  18 
5 


Mixed  Mineral   Manure,   each  year  succeeding) 

40011)8.  Ammonia-salts         / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  every  year      

Increase    .. 


^8,000 
36,655 

1,345 


SI66 
3054 

112 
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Assnming,  as  doubtless  was  the  case,  that  at  the  commencement 
the  3  plots  were  practically  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition  of 
prodactiveness,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  mixed  mineral 
maDure  applied  each  year  after  ammonia-salts^  as  on  plots  17  or 
18,  thus  providing  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  pro- 
ductive efiect  of  the  unexhausted  nitrogenous  residue,  ^ould 
give  a  considerable  increase  beyond  that  on  plot  5,  where  the 
mineral  manure  each  year  succeeded  mineral  manure.  Table 
XXVI.  shows,  however,  that  plots  17  or  18  gave  annually  only 
about  •!■  bushel  of  corn,  and  f  cwt  of  straw  more  than  plot  5. 
Yet  tlie  average  increase  obtained  in  the  years  of  the  application 
of  the  ammonia-salts  on'  plots  17  or  18,  though  always  succeed- 
ing the  mineral  manure,  would  carry  off  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  nitrogen  supplied;  whilst,  as  the  next  Table 
(XXVII.,  p.  66)  shows,  this  increase  was  considerably  less 
than  when  the  ammonia-salts  were  used  in  conjunction  with, 
instead  of  in  succession  to,  the  mixed  mineral  manure. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  12  years,  an  annual  supply  of  400  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts,  each  year  succeeding  the  mixed  mineral 
niannre,  gave  45  bushels  less  corn,  and  5475  lbs.,  or  nearly  49 
cvts^  less  straw,  than  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  used 
each  year  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure — being 
an  average  annual  deficiency  of  about  Sf  bushels  of  com,  and 
rather  more  than  4  cwts.  of  straw,  where  the  ammonia-salts  were 
lued  in  the  year  after,  instead  of  with  the  mineral  manure. 
Even  adding  the  average  annual  increase  (over  the  unmanured 
produce)  by  the  ammonia-salts  succeeding  the  mineral  manure, 
to  that  by  the  mineral  manure  succeeding  the  ammonia- 
salts,  the  amount  scarcely  reaches  that  obtained  where  the  two 
manures  were  used  in  conjunction.  That  is  to  say,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mineral  manure  succeeding  the  ammonia-salts  seems 
to  have  been  to  render  practically  available,  at  any  rate  no  more 
of  the  unrecovered  residue  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  than  brought 
up  the  increase  in  two  years  to  that  attainable  in  the  one  year 
when  the  two  manures  were  used  together,  the  whole  of  the 
^ainder  being  still  unaccounted  for,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
increase  of  crop  is  concerned. 

The  facts  brought  to  view  in  the  last  five  Tables  (XXII I. — 
XXVII.),  are  of  great  scientific  interest,  and  of  great  practical 
importance. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  Baron  Liebig  that,  in  some  of  our  experi- 
ments, there  has  been  so  much  more  nitrogen  annually  applied 
in  manure  than  taken  off  in  the  increase  of  crop,  that  after  a  few 
years  the  increase  obtained  on  a  further  addition  was  not  at  all 
due  to  the  new  supply,  hut  would  have  been  the  same  without  it, 
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Table  XXVII. — ^Pboduob  ofWrnsAT  by  AmmoniA-salU  each  Year  in  con- 
junction with  the  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  compared  with  that  by  Ammonia- 
salts  each  Year  succeeding  the  Mixed  Mineral  Manure. 


1 

HANURISS.  te. 

]2YeanKl852— !»». 

Plot^ 

TotaL 

▲Tcnga 
Axiniul. 

Dressed  C5om,  per  Acre  ;  in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 

7 
17  or  18 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manare,^ 
every  year      / 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  each  year  succeedlngl 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure        / 

Difference        % 

436    2 
391     !{ 

36     U 
83     2} 

45    Oi 

3     3 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com ;  lbs. 


7 
17  or  18 


400  lbs.* Ammonia-salts  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,! 

every  year      

400  lbs.    Ammonia-salts,    each   year    sacceedingl 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure        


Difference 


Total  Com,  per  Acre ;  lbs.    • 


7 
17  or  18 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,\ 
every  year       ». 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  each  year  succeeding^ 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure       


/ 


Difference 


2.654 


2275 

20.'>4 


221 


Total  Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


7 
17  or  18 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure, > 
every  year       / 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  each  year  succeeding! 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure        / 


Difference 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


17  or  18 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure, ) 
every  year       f 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  each  year  succeeding) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure        / 

IMfferenoe        • 
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hj  rirtae  of  tlie  lai^e  accumulation  within  the  soil  from  the 
previous  manuring.  The  results  adduced  show  that  there  is  no 
foundation  in  fact  for  this  assumption. 

It  is  demonstrated  that,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure  for 
wheat,  and  not  removed  in  the  immediate  increase  of  crop,  so 
much  as  remains  in  the  soil  is  in  such  a  state  of  combination,  or 
distribution,  as  to  be  extremely  slowly  recoverable  by  succeeding 
crops  of  the  same  description.  How  far  such  residue  would  be 
more  rapidly  available  to  a  succession  of  crops  of  different 
descriptions,  taking  different  ranges  within  the  soil,  and  having 
different  habits,  and  requiring  different  conditions,  of  growth 
in  other  respects,  is  a  very  important  question,  both  in  a  scientific 
wd  practical  point  of  view.  It  would  be  impossible  to  consider 
adequately  in  this  place  the  evidence  in  our  possession  bearing 
npon  this  point;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  is 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  other  plants  grown  in  alterna- 
tion with  the  cereals  do  gather  up,  within  a  given  time,  more  of 
tbe  nitrogen  supplied  for,  but  unused  by,  the  latter,  than  a  sue- 
cession  of  them  would  do ;  and  even  barley  seems  capable  of 
utilizing,  within  a  given  time,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
oitFogen  of  manure  not  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of 
the  crop  than  wheat 

Although  the  excess  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure 
beyond  that  taken  off  in  the  increase  of  the  crop  for  which  it 
was  applied  had  such  little  influence  upon  the  next  succeeding 
crop,  analysis  of  the  soils  from  several  of  the  experimental  plots 
has  shown  that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  some 
form.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  except  in  special  cases, 
soils  become  richer  rather  than  poorer  in  nitrogen  in  the  course 
of  cultivation ;  showing  a  gradual  accumulation  of  nitrogen  beyond 
that  annually  available  for  the  crops.  In  illustration,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
sarface-soils  is  found  to  be  much  higher  than  in  the  subsoils  on 
which  they  rest ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  higher  the  more  they 
are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  roots,  the  debris  of  the  crops, 
the  manure^  and  the  atmosphere. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
^  an  actual  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the 
i&anure,  either  through  the  agency  of  the  growing  plant,  or  from 
the  transformation  of  nitrogenous  compounds  within  the  soil,  and 
evaporation  in  some  form,  or  drainage  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
nN)ts,  the  obvious  practical  conclusion  from  the  results  hitherto 
adduced  in  this  Section  is,  that,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in 
nianure  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  a  large  proportion  remains 
onrecovered   as  increased   yield   in  the   immediate  crop,  and 
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is   but  very   slowly,   if  ever    fully,   recovered   in  succeeding 
crops. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is,  the  degree,  or  limit,  of  effect  on 
succeeding  crops,  of  the  unexhausted  residue  of  mineral  manures. 
This  point  is  illustrated  in  *a  very  interesting  manner  in  the 
coloured  diagrams  (I.  and  II.)  facing  p.  69. 

The  results  obtained  on  plots  3,  10a,  and  10ft,  to  which  dia- 
gram I.  relates,  will  be  first  noticed.  The  diagram,  which  will 
be  easily  understood  on  inspection,  shows  at  one  view  the  general 
character  of  the  manuring,  and  the  bushels  of  corn  obtained  per 
acre,  on  each  of  the  plots,  in  each  of  the  20  years  of  the  experi- 
ments (harvests  1844-1863  inclusive) ;  and  the  following  is  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  experiments  and  their  results  : — 

Plot  3  was  unmanured  throughout  the  20  years,  and  during^ 
several  previous  seasons. 

Plots  10a  and  10ft  had  the  same  mineral  manure  in  the  first 
year  (1843-4).  10a  had  ammonia-salts  in  each  of  the  19  succeed- 
ing years.  10ft  had  the  same  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  in  17 
out  of  the  19  years  ;  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  experiments  (1846)  it 
was  left  unmanured,  in  the  5th  (1848)  it  had  mixed  mineral 
manure  with  the  ammonia-salts,  and  in  the  7th  (1850)  mixed 
mineral  manure  alone. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  total  amounts  of  the  different 
manures  applied  per  acre  on  each  of  the  two  plots  (lOa  and  106) 
during  the  19  years,  1845-1863  inclusive : — 

Table  XXVIIL 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia    . . 
Muriate  of  Ammonia 

Bone*ash 

Salphuric  Acid  (Sp.  gr.  1-7) 

Pearl-ash 

Soda-ash 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 


PlotlOo. 

Plot  10&.     { 

! 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3G92 

SitiS 

34G8 

3:C8 

400 

300 

.. 

.     600       ' 

400 
200 

1 

lOa 

over  or  under 

10(1. 

lbs. 
+424 
+  20O 

-40O 
-30O 
-60O 
-400 
-200 


In  the  1st  year  (1843-4),  although  the  land  was  in  that  state 
of  practical  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  removal  of  turnips, 
barley,  peas,  wheat,  and  oats  since  the  last  application  of  farmyard- 
manure,  plots  10a  and  10&,  manured  with  silicate  of  potass  and 
superphosphate  of  lime,  gave  less  than  half  a  bushel  of  dressed 
com,  and  only  77  lbs,  of  total  produce  more,  per  acre,  than  the 
unmanured  plot  (3). 


'5» 


%fS 


'^ 


TH   OF    WhE 


tar  after  YeEJ 

Plota. 

1844. 

1845. 

1848. 

184'!1854. 

18 

»r  Acre,  in  Bosl 

3 

15     0 

23    Oi 

17     3J 

16   ai   oj 

1. 

10a 

■ 

31     31 

27     li 

25     U     14 

A 

104 

31     31 

17     2i 

25     ;  19     Oi 

28  1 

>d  Mineral  Ms 
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In  the  2nd  year  (1845),  10a  and  \0b  were  both  manured  with 

Lonla-salts  at  the  rate  of  336  lbs.  per  acre,  and  gave  rather 

lOTe  than  31|-  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  rather  more  than 

cwts.  of  straw,  against  scarcely  23^  bushels  of  dressed  com, 

only  24|>  cwts.  of  straw,  on  plot  3  without  manure.     Thus, 

fhilst  a  mixed  mineral  manure  gave  scarcely  any  increase  what- 

rer  in  the  first  year,  ammonia-salts  alone  gave  an  increase  of 

ler  more  than  8^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  about  13f  cwts. 

straw,  in  the  second. 

In  the  3rd  season  (1845-6),  10a  being  again  manured  with 

lonia-salts,  gave  nearly  27^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  20 

s.  of  straw,  against  not  quite  18  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and 

cwts.  of  straw,  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot  (3). 

imonia-salts,  again  used  alone,  gave,  therefore,  an  increase 

[nearly  9^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  about  6^  cwts  of  straw. 

It  plot  106  was  left  this  year  unmanured,  and  it  gave  about 

bushel  less  dressed  com,  and    \  cwt.  less  straw,  than  plot  3. 

[ere,  then,   neither  the  unexhausted  residue    of  the   mineral 

lanure  supplied  in  1844,  nor  that  of  the  ammonia-salts  supplied 

1845,  gave  any  increase  in  1846. 

In  the  4th  year  (1846-7),  plots  10a  and  lOi,  so  difiFerently  treated 
the  preceding  year,  were  again  equally  manured  with  am- 
loniaHsalts  alone.  The  result  was,  almost  identical  amounts  of 
>th  com  and  straw  in  the  two  cases,  and  an  increase  over  the 
{unmanured  plot  of  nearly  9  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  about 
|8J  cwts.  of  straw. 

In  the  5th  year  (1847-8),  the  two  plots  again  received  equal 
'amounts  of  ammonia-salts,  but  106  had  in  addition  a  mineral 
manure  supplying  potass,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Plot  10&  was,  therefore,  in  a  more  favour- 
able condition  than  plot  10a,  not  only  by  virtue  of  this  direct 
supply  of  mineral  constituents,  but  also  on  account  of  the  less 
eihaustion  of  them  in  1846,  when,  being  left  unmanured,  it  gave 
so  much  less  both  of  com  and  straw  than  plot  10a.  The  result 
was,  that,  with  14f  bushels  of  dressed  com  on  the  unmanured 
plot  (3),  10a,  with  ammonia-salts  alone  for  the  4th  time,  gave 
19^,  and  10&,  with  ammonia-salts  for  the  3rd  time,  and  with 
mineral  manure  in  addition,  rather  over  25  bushels;  and  the 
amounts  of  straw  were,  on  plot  3,  15J,  on  plot  10a  rather  more 
tban  21,  and  on  plot  106  rather  more  than  26  cwts.  There  was, 
therefore,  an  increase  of  4^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  5f  cwts. 
of  ttntw,  on  plot  10a ;  and  of  \0\  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and 
10|  cwts.  of  straw,  on  plot  106 ;  or  a  difference  in  favour  of  106, 
tE>die  greater  abundance  of  mineral  constituents,  of  nearly 
ds  of  dressed  com,  and  of  5  cwts.  of  straw.  There  was, 
pt'idteady  in  the  4th  year  of  the  application  of  the  ammonia- 
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salts  alone,  evidence  of  considerable  relative  deficiency  of  avail- 
able mineral  constituents,  notwithstanding  the  application  in  the 
1st  year  of  silicate  of  potass  and  superphosphate  of  lime.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  4  crops 
grown  by  ammonia-salts  alone^  there  would  probably  be  more  than 
five  times  as  much  potass,  about  three  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid,  and  more  than  thirty  times  as  much  silica  removed  from 
the  land,  as  would  be  lost  to  it  in  a  whole  course  of  rotation  of 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat — supposing  only  the  com  and 
meat  to  be  sold,  and  the  manure  produced  from  the  straw,  and 
the  consumption^of  the  roots  and  clover,  to  be  returned  to  the 
land. 

In  the  6th  year  (1848-9)  both  plots  were  again  equally  manured 
with  ammonia-salts  alone,  and  they  gave  almost  identical  quan- 
tities of  dressed  com,  amounting  to  about  13^  bushels  more  than 
that  on  the  unmanured  plot;  whilst,  of  straw,  10a  gave  an 
increase  of  about  11  cwts.,  and  the  much  less  exhausted  plot 
10&  only  about  1  cwt  more. 

In  the  7th  year  (1849-50),  10a  again  received  ammonia-salts 
alone,  and  gave  nearly  27  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  27^  cwts. 
of  straw,  which  was  equal  to  an  increase  over  the  unmanured 
produce  of  nearly  11  bushels  of  com  and  about  12^  cwts.  of 
straw.  106,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  manure  supplying  libe- 
rally every  mineral  constituent  at  all  likely  to  be  wanting, 
except  silica,  but  containing  no  ammonia,  and  the  result  was, 
an  increase  over  the  unmanured  plot  of  little  over  2  instead 
of  11  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  of  only  about  2  instead 
of  12 J  cwts.  of  straw.  Thus,  even  in  the  6th  year  of  their 
application,  ammonia-salts  alone  gave  9  bushels  more  dressed 
com  and  nearly  10^  cwts.  more  straw,  than  the  mixed  mineral 
manure  alone,  notwithstanding  that  a  relative  deficiency  of 
mineral  constituents  had  shown  itself  2  years  previously,  and 
that  even  on  106,  where  so  much  less  ammonia-salts  had  been 
applied  in  previous  years,  there  had  still  been  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  much  nitrogen  supplied  as  had  been  recovered 
as  increased  yield  in  the  crop.  The  defective  result  on  lOJ,  bj 
the  mineral  manure  alone,  could  not  be  due  to  the  want  of  avail- 
able silica,  since  the  exhaustion  of  it  was  very  much  less  than 
on  10a,  which,  nevertheless,  gave  so  much  more  produce.  It 
is,  moreover,  clear  that,  although  the  available  supply  of  mineral 
constituents  had  become  defective  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
ammonia  artificially  supplied,  it  was  still  in  excess  relatively  to 
the  annually  available  supply  of  nitrogen  from  natural  sources. 

From  this  time  forward,  for  13  consecutive  years,  plots  lOd 
and  10&  received  exactly  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
annually  (200  lbs.  sulphate  and  200  lbs,  muriate),  and  neither  of 
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them  any  mineral  manure.  Daring  the  first  2  years,  the  two 
(Jots,  pieviooftlj  so  differently  manured,  gave  almost  identical 
amonnts  of  produce ;  but  from  that  time  forward,  106,  which,  in 
the  earlier  years,  had  the  ammonia-salts  omitted  twice,  and  twice 
received  the  mixed  mineral  manure  when  10a  had  none,  gave 
every  year  several  bushels  of  com  (with  its  proportion  of  straw) 
more  man  10a. 

It  is  clear  that  10a  had  become  relatively  very  deficient  in 
certain  mineral  constituents.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment  are  considered.  To 
lay  nothing  of  silica  and  other  constituents,  the  first  7  crops 
taken  from  lOa  removed  about  1^  time  as  much  phosphoric  acid, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  potass,  as  were  supplied  in  the 
first  year  (1843-4).  On  the  other  hand,  10}  received  in  manure 
during  the  same  7  years,  more  than  1^  time  as  much  phosphoric 
acid,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  potass,  as  were  removed  in 
the  crops.  In  other  words,  10a  was  already  much  poorer,  and 
lOi  much  richer,  in  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potass,  than  at  the 
commencement 

If  these  circumstances  are  borne  in  mind  the  Summary 
TaHc  XXIX«,  given  overleaf,  will  have  considerable  interest. 

Oaring  the  6  years,  1845-1850,  plot  10a  received  424  lbs. 
more  sulphate  and  200  lbs.  more  muriate  of  ammonia  than  plot 
106 ;  but  during  the  same  period  plot  10ft  received  600  lbs.  pearl- 
ish,  400  lbs.  soda-ash,  200  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  400  lbs. 
hoDe-ash,  and  300  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*7),  whilst  plot 
10a  received  no  mineral  manure.  The  result  was,  that  whilst 
both  plots  gave  a  considerable  increase,  10a  gave  a  total  of  13|- 
buihels  of  dressed  com,  and  1278  lbs.,  or  about  11^  cwts.,  of 
straw,  more  than  10ft — equal  to  an  average  annual  increase  of  2^ 
bushels  of  dressed  com  and  nearly  2  cwts.  of  straw,  due  to  the 
larger  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  notwithstanding  the  much  more 
faromable  condition  of  10ft  as  to  mineral  constituents. 

Over  the  next  13  years,  1851-1863,  during  which  neither  plot 
received  mineral  manure,  and  both  the  same  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts  annually,  10a,  previously  so  much  more  exhausted  of 
mineral  constituents,  gave  51^  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  5483 
lbs.,  or  about  49  cwts.,  of  straw  less  than  lOft — equal  to  an  average 
annual  deficiency  of  nearly  4  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  of  8f 
cwts.  of  straw.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  although 
106  continues  to  give  notably  more  produce  than  10a,  due  to  ^e 
*^Pplj5  and  to  the  less  exhaustion,  of  mineral  constituents  during 
the  earlier  years,  it  appears  to  be  of  late  progressively  declining 
in  amraal  yield,  and  even  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  10a ;  for, 
u  the  average  annual  produce  of  the  last  6  years  be  compared 

with 
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Table  XXIX. — Produce  of  Wheat  on  Pi/yr  10a  compared  with  tbat  on  lOi, 
during  the  6  Years,  1845—1850,  the  13  Years,  1851—1863,  and  the  whole 
19  Years,  1845—1863. 

Plot  10a.  Ammonia-salts  every  Year. 

Plot  106.  Without  Manure  the  2nd  Year,  with  Mineral  Manure  the  4th  and  6tb 
Yeai-s,  and  Ammonia-salts  the  Ist,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  7tb,  and  succeeding  Years. 


Plots. 


6  Years,  1845—1850. 


TotoL; 


Average   | 
AnnitaL 


1 1 


13  Years,  1851—1863. 


Total 


Average 

AUDUSl. 


19  Yean,  18i5-I863w 


TotaL 


Arerafte 

Anooal. 


Dressed  Com,  per  Acre ; 

in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 

10a 
106 

163    2i    27     H 
150     If    25    Oi 

300    H 
1  351     3} 

23    0} 
27     Oi 

464    0 
502     1} 

24    1} 
26    1{ 

10a  over  or  under  106 

+  13     1 

+2     1 

-51     2} 

1 

-4    0 

1 

1-38     IJ 

-2    0 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com ;  Ihs. 


10a 

106 

10a  over  or  under  106 


•  ■ 

•  • 

60*3 
60-6 

•  • 
i 

1 

56-3 
67-4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-0-3 

• . 

-ri 

•  • 

67-6 
58-4 

-0*8 


Total  Com,  per  Acre ;  Ihs. 


10a 
106 

10a  over  or  under  106 


10,728 
9,833 

1788 
1639 

19,194 
22,254 

1476 
1712 

29,922 
32,087 

+  895 

+149 

-3,060 

-236 

-2165 

1575 
1689 

-114 


Total  Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


10a 
106 

10a  over  or  under  106 


17,708 
16,430 

2951 
2738 

34,302 
39,785 

2639 
3060 

52,010 
56.215 

+  1,278 

+213 

-5,483 

-421 

-4,205 

2737 
295S 

-221 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


10a 
106 

10a  over  or  under  106 


28,436 
26,263 


+2,173 


4739 
4377 


+362 


53,496 
62.039 


-8,543 


4115 
4772 


-657 


81,932 
88,302 


-6,370 


4312 
4647 

-335 
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with  that  of  the  preceding  6,  it  is  found  that,  whilst  10a  has  given 
l\  bushel  of  dressed  com  and  180  lbs.  of  straw,  10b  has  given 
1|  bushel  of  dressed  com  and  304  lbs.]  of  straw,  less  over  the 
later  than  over  the  earlier  period. 

Over  the  whole  19  years,  plot  lOo,  with  its  larger  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  and  less  supply  of  mineral  constituents,  gave 
38^  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  4205  lbs.,  or  about  37j^  cwts.,  of 
straw  less  than  10& — equal  to  an  average  annual  deficiency  of  2 
bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  nearly  2  cwts..  of  straw. 

Heie,  then,  is  an  obvious  case  of  exhaustion  of  available 
mineral  constituents  relatively  to  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen, 
and  also  a  very  marked  effect  from  the  unexhausted  residue  of  the 
mineral  manures  applied  in  the  earlier  years. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  compara- 
tive exhaustion  of  the  two  plots  in  respect  to  individual  mineral 
constituents  without  adducing  the  results  of  analysis  relating  to 
the  subject  But  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  average 
percentage  of  mineral  matter  is  considerably  lower  in  the  pro- 
<lQce  of  plot  10a,  than  in  that  of  plot  3  without  manure ;  and 
further,  that  in  the  ash  of  the  grain  the  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  in  that  of  the  straw  the  proportion  of  the  silica  more 
particularly,  is  becoming  reduced.  During  these  19  years,  how* 
^er,  there  have  been  removed  from  the  plot  as  much  phosphoric 
vid  as  would  suffice  for  more  than  50  years,  as  much  potass  as 
vottid  suffice  for  more  than  100  years,  and  as  much  silica  as 
^ould  suffice  for  more  than  500  years  of  ordinary  rotation,  where 
^Ij  com  and  meat  are  sold,  and  the  due  proportion  of  the  home- 
oaanares  are  periodically  returned  to  the  land ;  whilst  the  first 
five  crops  of  the  twenty  would  remove  about  as  much  phosphoric 
^d,  and  the  first  three  about  as  much  potass,  as  was  supplied 
m  the  first  year  of  the  experiments.*  Under  such  very  un- 
usual treatment,  it  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  the  annually 
^vaikble  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  i^ould  prove  to  be 
insufficient. 

Diagram  II.  (facing  p.  69),  further  illustrates  the  point  in 
question.  There  are  there  shown,  side  by  side,  the  bushels  of 
dressed  com  per  acre,  in  each  of  the  last  12  years  of  the  experi- 
ments, on  plots  3,  6,  17, 18,  10a,  10ft,  and  7 ;  and  the  further 

^  Banm  Liebig  tells  his  readers  that  we  applied  in  the  first  year  as  mach  soluble 
P&ogphoric  acid  as  would  be  contained  in  about  1750  lbs.  of  guano.  The  fact 
i&t  t&at  the  total  phosphoric  acid  applied  would  be  contained  in  about  one-half 
tliat  amoant  of  PeruTian  guano  of  average  composition.  He  also  misrepresents 
<nr  concluiions ;  and  so,  as  in  other  instances,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  mis- 
stitements,  makes  a  point  for  ridicule  where  he  cannot  oontrorert.  (Einleitung; 
and  «NaUind  Laws  of  Husbandry/  p.  300,  and  context.) 
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conditions  and  results  of  the  different  experiments  will  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  from  the  following  few  comments. 

It  is  seen,  as  shown  in  another  form  in  Table  XXVI.,  that 
plots  5,  and  17  or  18,  give  almost  identical  amounts  of  average 
annual  produce,  and  therefore  of  average  annual  increase  over 
plot  3,  during  the  12  years  in  question — the  one  (plot  5)  having 
mixed  mineral  manure  alone  every  year,  but  succeeding  heavy 
dressings  of  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  in  preceding 
years,  and  the  others  having  the  same  mixed  mineral  manure 
each  year  succeeding  an  excess  of  ammonia-salts  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  succeeding  also,  as  on  plot  5,  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts  in  the  earlier  years. 

But  the  point  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  Diagram  U. 
tu  illustrate  is,  die  very  different  effect  of  a  given  amount  of 
ammoniar«alts  according  to  the  supply  of  available  mineral  con- 
stituents within  the  soil. 

During  each  of  the  12  years,  plots  lOo,  lOi,  17  or  18,  and  7, 
each  received  exactly  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts ;  and, 
taking  the  results  of  each  year  separately,  the  order  as  to  amount 
of  produce  is,  invariably — ^plot  7  (highest),  17  or  18, 106,  and  lOa 
(lowest) ;  that  is,  the  lowest  where  die  mineral  constituents  were 
the  most  exhausted,  and  the  highest  where  their  supply  was  most 
liberal. 

The  point  is  also  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  average 
annual  results  over  the  12  years.  Thus,  the  average  annual 
increase  (over  the  unmanured  produce)  was : — on  lOo,  with 
ammonia«6alts  alone  (not  only  each  year  of  the  12,  but  for  seven 
years  previously),  7i  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  nearly  8^  cwts. 
of  straw  t  on  106,  also  with  ammonianBalts  alone  every  year  of  the 
12,  and  for  some  years  previously,  but  with  mineral  manure  in  two 
oi  the  seven  preceding  years,  nearly  11^  bushels  of  dfessed  com, 
and  12^  cwts.  of  straw ;  on  17  or  18,  where  ammonia-salts  each 
year  succeeded  mineral  manure,  17^  bushels  of  dressed  command 
nearly  18f  cwts.  of  straw ;  and,  lastly,  on  plot  7,  with  the  ammonia- 
salts  and  mixed  mineral  manure  used  each  year  together, 
nearly  21  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  22f  cwts.  of  straw. 

With  the  same  amounts  of  ammoniarsalts,  therefore,  Aere  vas 
a  difference  in  the  amount  of  increase  of  produce  annually  ob- 
tained of  from  7i  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  nearly  ^^  cwts.  of 
straw,  txi  20i  bushels  of  com  and  22|  cwts.  of  straw,  accordin? 
to  the  supply  of  available  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil. 
There  was  a  difference  of  from  7i  bushels  of  com  and  nearly  ^ 
cwts.  of  straw,  to  nearly  11 J  bushels  of  corn  and  12 J  cwts.  of 
straw,  due  to  the  application  of  mineral  manure  twice  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  experiments  (106)  ;  and  there  was  a  difference 
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of  from  17i  bosliels  of  dres«ed  com  and  nearly  18f  cwts,  of 
Uraw,  to  20|^  busheU  of  com  and  22|  cwt«.  of  straw,  due  to  the 
application  of  the  mixed  mineral  manure  each  year  in  conjunction 
with  the  ammonia-salts,  instead  of  each  je^  preceding  thein  as 
on  ploU  17  or  18. 

In  the  greater  amount  of  increase  on  106  than  on  lOa^  there  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  permanent  and  lasting  effect  of  the  unex- 
hausted residue  of  the  artificially  applied  mineral  constituents, 
if  only  available  nitrogen  be  provided  within  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  amount  of  increase  on  plot  7  than  on 
plots  17  or  18,  shows  the  much  greater  effect  of  the  mineral 
constituents  when  applied  at  the  same  time  with  the  ammonia- 
salts.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  plots  1 7  and  18 
received  much  more  of  all  those  mineral  constituents  that  yfere 
supplied  than  was  removed  of  them  in  the  crops.  The  con* 
dition  and  distribution  of  the  constituents  within  the  soil,  would, 
however,  be  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 

The  very  interesting  and  important  results  which  have  been 
i^efly  passed  in  review  in  this  Section,  especially  those  to  which 
the  coloured  Diagrams  refer,  may  be  still  more  briefly  sum- 
ttiarised  as  follows : — 

1.  A  somewhat  heavy  loam,  of  fair  average  wheat-producing 
(jnality,  taken  at  the  end  of  a  five-course  rotation  since  manuring, 
i^^e  scarcely  any  increased  produce  of  wheat  in  the  year  of  the 
^Uc^tion  when  manured  with  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  potass 
^  superphosphate  of  lime ;  but  it  gave  a  very  co|:)siderable, 
^ngh  progressively  diminishing,  amount  of  increase,  when 
^terwards  manured  for  19  consecutive  years  with  ammonia-salts 
alone. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that,  taken  in  the  condition  of  practical 
exhaustion  specified,  the  soil  still  contained  an  excess  of  annually 
^Tailable  mineral  constituents,  relatively  to  the  annually  avail- 
able nitrogen  supplied  by  soil  and  season  without  ipanure. 
^^  Hen,  however,  large  quantities  of  ammonia-salts  were  anpually 
applied,  the  relative  deficiency  of  mineral  constituents  became 
apparent,  even  as  early  as  the  fourth  year  of  their  application. 

3.  When  ammonia-salts  were  applied,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  nitrogen  remained  unrecovered  as  increased  yield  in  the  crop 
for  which  it  was  employed. 

4.  The  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen  supplied  as  manure, 
was  but  very  partially  and  very  slowly  recovered  as  increased 
jield  in  succeeding  years,  even  when  followed  by  the  liberal 
application  of  such  mineral  maniu*e  as  was  very  effective  when 
^^  in  conjunctpn  with  ne^ly  applied  ammonia-salts. 

5.  Minejral  constituents  supplied  in  the  soluble  form  in  the 
5di  axul  7tb  years  of  the  e^perin^ents  (though  giving  very  little 
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increase  when  in  the  latter  year  they  were  used  alone),  continued 
to  increase  the  effect  of  ammonia-salts  afterwards  annually  applied 
for  13  consecutive  years. 

6.  A  given  amount  of  ammonia -salts  gave  very  different 
amounts  of  increase,  according  to  the  supply  of  available  mineral 
constituents  within  the  soil ;  giving  very  much  more  when 
mineral  manures  were  applied  in  the  same,  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  latter  case,  there  could  be  no 
deficiency,  though  doubtless  less  favourable  condition  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  mineral  constituents. 

7.  The  same  mineral  manures  which  were  very  effective  when 
supplied  with  ammonia-salts,  gave  very  little  increase  of  pro- 
duce when  used  alone  year  after  year  for  12  years,  althoug:li 
following  an  excess  of  ammonia-salts  applied  in  preceding  years ; 
and  they  gave  very  little  more  when  they  were  applied  every  year 
succeeding  an  excess  of  ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  immediately 
preceding  year, 

8.  The  unexhausted  residue  from  previous  mineral  manuring, 
though  it  served  as  an  effective  reserve  against  exhaustion,  bad 
little  or  no  effect  in  increasing  the  growth  of  wheat  without 
the  aid  of  available  nitrogen  provided  within  the  soil.  An 
unexhausted  residue  from  previous  nitrogenous  manuring  had 
also  but  little  influence  upon  the  immediately  succeeding  crops, 
even  when  aided  by  the  application  of  mineral  manures. 

The  bearing  of  the  facts  adduced  in  this  Section,  upon  the 
question  of  the  probable  influence  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  our 
soils,  of  the  use  of  artificial  nitrogenous  manures,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  degree,  in  which  they  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  will 
be  considered  further  on,  when  tihe  whole  of  the  experimental 
evidence  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  forward  in  the  present 
Report  is  before  the  reader. 

With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  results  on  the  subject  of  the 
next  Section,  it  is  obvious  that  the  degree  and  limit  of  effect  of 
the  unexhausted  residue  of  previous  manuring,  whether  nitrogen- 
ous or  mineral,  are  such  that,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  different 
plots  are  duly  considered,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  misinter- 
preting the  results  obtained  on  the  application  of  the  different 
manures  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot  during  the  last  12 
yeaiB. 

m.  Average  annual  besults  oveb  thb  last  12  yeabs. 

Subject  to  such  reservations  as  the  facts  already  adduced  SQ^ 
gest,  and  to  others  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  attention  may  now  be  directed  tp  the  average  annual 
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resolts  over  the  last  12  yean,  from  eacli  description  of  manure 
applied  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.  These  are  given  in  Table  XXX.,  pp.  78,  and  79. 
The  details  of  the  manures  are  given  in  Appendix  Table  IX., 
and  are  further  explained  in  the  Notes  at  p.  xix,  facing  that 
Table.  The  details  of  the  produce  of  each  separate  plot  in  each 
separate  year  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Tables  X. — ^XXVI., 
pp.  xx-xli. 

It  may  be  explained  that  in  the  Summary  Table  XXX., 
wherever  the  plots  are  divided  into  two  (a  and  b\  and  both  por- 
tions are  manured  alike,  giving  duplicate  experiments  and  results, 
the  mean  of  the  two  only  is  given. 

Average  Annual  Produce  witlwut  Manure.  .'] 

There  were  three  plots  entirely  unmanured  during  the  last 
12  years  of  the  experiments  to  which  the  results  in  Table  XXX. 
refer.  Plot  3,  had  been  unmanured  for  the  8  preceding  years 
also,  as  well  as  during  the  5  years  of  rotation  before  the  experi- 
ments commenced.  Plot  20,  which  was  at  the  other  side  of  the 
field,  had  been  unmanured  the  same  number  of  years  as  plot  3, 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  third  year  it  received  a  mixture  of 
the  surplus  of  the  artificial  manures  used  on  the  other  plots.  Plot  4 
had  been  unmanured  during  the  last  12  years  only ;  during  the 
preceding  7  years  it  had  been  manured  with  large  quantities  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  first 
jear  of  the  20  was  manured  with  the  ashes  of  farmyard  manure. 

Plot  3,  which  had  grown  wheat  without  manure  for  the  whole 
20  years,  and  plot  20  for  19  out  of  the  20,  gave  almost  identical 
average  annual  amounts  of  produce  over  the  last  12  years.  On 
almost  every  point,  however,  plot  20  gave  slightly  the  better 
result ;  but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  the  experiments  mutually 
confirm  each  other,  and  the  produce  of  plot  3  (continuously  un« 
manured)  is  adopted  as  the  standard  by  which  to  compare  that 
of  the  manured  plota 

Its  average  annual  yield  per  acre  over  the  12  years  was  15^ 
bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  1662  lbs.  or  nearly  15  cwts.  of  straw. 
The  average  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed  com  was  lower  than 
in  any  case  but  two  of  the  manured  produce ;  but  the  proportion 
of  com  to  straw  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  with  farmyard 
manure,  and  higher  than  in  most  cases  with  artificial  manure. 

The  tendency  to  produce  a  fair  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was, 
therefore,  without  manure,  more  than  equal  to  that  under  the 
majority  of  the  conditions  with  manure ;  and  the  low  weight  per 
bnihel  was,  doubtless,  due  to  the  sluggish  growth  and  consequent 
defective  power  of  ripening. 

Plot  4, 
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Tablb  XXX. — AvEBAOB!  Pboduce,  and  Incbeask  by  IfAKimz, 
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1 

5(a*6) 
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22 
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8  (a  ^6* 

\7{a^b) 

or 
18  (a  ^6) 
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10(6) 

11  {a4tb) 
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Mumrei  per  Acre,  per  Annum,  for  U  Teen ;  18SS*18<S. 

(For  ftartlier  partlcalen  tee  Appendix  Table  IX.  and  Kotea»  pp.  kTlU-zLt ;  andl^ 
fbr  tbe  MAnores  prerioiu  to  1852  tee  Appendix  Tables  I.-ylIL  pp.  U-xvlL 
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14  Tons  Farmyard  Manare,  every  year  (20  years,  1844-63) 

Unmanared  ^20  years,  1844-63^      

Unmanured  ri 7  years,  1847-63)      

Unmanured  (12  years,  previously  Superphosphate  of  Limet 
and  Ammonia-salts)      ) 

Snperphosphateof  Lime  ^(16  years,  1848-63)      

Sulphates  of  Potass,  Soda,  and  Magnesia  (15  years,  1849-63) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure' 

100  lbs.  Muriate  Ammonia,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  .. 
100  lbs.  Sulphate  Ammonia,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  ;.. 
200  lbs.  Ammonia*salts  ^  and  Mixed  Mineral  Mannre 
400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  ..     .. 
600  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  •• 
800  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  . . 

'Mixed  Mineral  Mannre  (in  alternation  with  400  lbs.  Ammo- 
nia-salts)  ^ 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  (in  alternation  with  Mixed  Mineral 
Manure)  ..     .. 
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400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  alone  (19  years  Ammonia-salts  alone, \ 

1845-63) 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  alone  (13  years,  1851-63) 
400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  Superphosphate  of  Lime 
400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Sul- 
phate of  Soda 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Sul- 
phate of  Potass       

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Sul- 
phate of  Magnesia 

550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  Mixed  Mineral.  Mannre  * 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  alone  '      ..      ..      '. 
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300  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  Mixed  Alkalies,*  Superphosphate  of  i 
Lime,' and  500  lbs.  Kape-Cake I 

300  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  Superphosphate  of  Lime,^  audi 
500  lbs.  Rape-cake        / 
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I 


1  "  Superphosphate  of  Lime" — 4  parts  Bpne-ash,  and  3  parts  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sp.  gr.  1'7. 

*  **  Mixed  Miueral  Manure" — Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  Sulphates  of  Potass,  Soda^  and  MagMsia. 

'  *'  Ammonia-salts  "—equal  parts  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia  of  Commerce. 

«  9a->the  Miied  Mineral  Manure  not  applied  until  the  12th  i^casoa,  1854-5;  and  only  475  lie.  ^'^»si< 
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Plot  4,  unmanured  for  the  12  years  only,  and  manured  for  7  years 
previously  with  superphosphate  of  lime  and  ammoniarsalts,  and 
for  1  year  with  the  ashes  of  farmyard  dung  (supplying  very  much 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  was  removed  in  the  crops,  and  con- 
siderably more  of  nitrogen  and  of  every  mineral  constituent  than 
was  removed  in  the  increase  of  the  crops),  gave  an  annual  average 
during  the  subsequent  12  years  of  nearly  1^  bushel  of  dressed 
corn,  and  a  little  straw  also,  more  than  either  plot  3  or  plot  20. 
Bearing  this  difference  in  mind,  we  shall  see  that  the  result 
accords  very  well  with  that  of  the  other  unmanured  plots ;  and,  as 
shown  more  in  detail  in  Section  II.,  usefully  indicates  the  limit 
of  effect  on  immediately  succeeding  crops  of  an  unexhausted 
residue  from  previous  manuring.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  produce  of  this  plot  had  nearly  as  high  a  pro- 
portion of  corn  to  straw  as  that  of  any  in  the  entire  series  ;  being 
only  surpassed  on  this  point  by  that  of  plots  0  and  5,  on  which, 
as  on  plot  4,  phosphoric  acid  would  be  present  in  large  pro- 
portion relatively  to  other  constituents,  when  compared  with  the 
condition  of  other  plots  in  this  respect 

An  average  annual  produce  of  wheat,  amounting  to  from  15  to 
16  bushels  of  com,  and  from  15  to  16  cwts.  of  straw,  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  extraordinary 
yield,  and  as  indicating  a  somewhat  unusual  quality  of  land.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  bears  a  higher  proportion  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  the  produce  obtained,  even  under  rotation  with  periodical 
manuring,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  where  land  is  badly  fanned, 
and  deficient  range  and  aeration  of  soil,  luxuriant  weeds,  and 
defective  manuring,  have  all  their  share  in  the  miserable  result 
The  experimental  land,  though  kept  extremely  clean,  was  not, 
however,  ploughed  more  deeply  than  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  farm  ;  and,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  soils  of  the  country  which  are  recognised  as  possessing 
average  wheat-producing  qualities,  would  yield  very  simile 
results,  if  kept  equally  clean  and  otherwise  as  well  cultivated; 
whilst  some  would,  under  like  conditions,  produce  much  more, 
though,  many  light  soils  probably  much  less. 

Average  Annual  Produce  ly  Farmyard  Manure. 

The  average  annual  produce  by  farmyard  manure  over  the  last 
12  years  was  35f  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  3869  lbs.  or  about 
34^  cwts.  of  straw ;  equal  to  an  average  annual  increase  over  the 
produce  of  plot  3  of  nearly  20  bushels  of  com,  and  nearly  20  cwts. 
or  1  ton  of  straw. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out  (see  Table  XXIL  and  com- 
ments thereon),  whilst  the  average  annual  produce  without 
manure  was  nearly  the  same  during  the  earlier  and  the  later 
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reaiSy  that  by  fiurmyard  manure  was  veiy  much  greater  over  the 
last  10  than  the  first  10  years  of  the  experiments;  though  it 
increased  in  a  considerably  less  degree  during  the  last  6  as  com*- 
pared  with  the  preceding  6  years. 

The  total  produce  during  the  20  years  was,  without  manure, 
324|,  and  with  farmyard  manure  648 J  bushels  of  dressed  com ; 
and  without  manure  302^,  and  with  farmyard  manure  627f  cwts. 
of  straw  ;  or  almost  exactly  double  the  amount  of  corn,  and  more 
than  doable  the  amount  of  straw,  with  the  farmyard  manure.  It 
fnither  gave  nearly  double  as  much  average  annual  increase  of 
com,  and  more  than  1^  times  as  much  increase  of  straw,  over  the 
second  as  over  the  first  10  years;  and  whilst  the  weight  per 
bushel  of  the  dressed  corn  was,  without  manure  lower  during  the 
later  than  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  period,  with  the  farmyard 
manure  it  was  higher  during  the  later  period. 

During  the  whole  20  years  280  tons  of  farmyard  manure  were 
applied  per  acre,  and  there  have  been  yielded  about  18^  tons  of 
com  and  nearly  31^  tons  of  straw,  equal  to  nearly  50  tons  of  total 
produce.  The  manure  applied  would  not  only  convey  to  the 
land  more  of  every  constituent  than  was  contained  in  the  increase 
of  crop,  but  nearly  twice  as  much  dry  organic  ^matter,  and  much 
more  than  twice  as  much  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potass  (and  probably  every  other  mineral  constituent),  as  was 
contained  in  the  total  produce  removed  from  the  land.  There 
W,  therefore,  been  a  great  accumulation  of  constituents  by  the 
s<nl«  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  plot  should  yield  such  a  much 
liigher  average  annual  produce  during  the  later  than  during  the 
earlier  years.  On  the  odier  hand,  several  of  the  artificial  manures 
gaTe  a  considerably  higher  average  produce  than  the  farmyard 
manure ;  and  whilst  several  gave  more  than  50  bushels  in  the 
twentiedi  season,  1863,  without  any  artificial  supply  of  either 
available  silica  or  carbonaceous  organic  matter  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  experiments,  the  farmyard  manure  gave  only  44 
bushels,  and  also  less  straw.  It  gave,  however,  the  highest  weight 
per  bushel  in  the  series. 

A  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  other  manures 
will  indicate  to  which  of  the  constituents  of  the  farmyard  manure 
its  effects  were  mainly  due,  and  which  were  superfluous,  if  not 
even  in  some  way  instrumental  in  limiting  the  productive  activity 
of  the  constituents  associated  with  them. 

Averoffe  Ammal  Produce  by  Mineral  Manure  alone. 

Plots  0,  1,  and  5  had  each  mineral  manure  alone  during  the 
last  12  years. 
Plot  0  was  manured  with  a  large  quantity  of  superphosphate 
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of  liine  aldne  in  each  of  the  12,  and  in  the  4  pt^cediiig  jetos,  and 
previously  with  Peruvian  guano  or  the  inutture  of  the  surplus  of 
the  other  manures.  Under  these  conditions  the  average  annual 
produce  during  the  last  12  years  was  18^  bushels  of  dre^ed  ccnn, 
and  1846  lbs.,  equal  about  16^  cwts.  of  straw ;  equivalent  to  an 
average  annual  increase  over  the  unmanured  plot  of  only  2| 
bushels  of  corn,  tod  184  lbs.  of  straw,  and  to  a  deficiency  com- 
pared with  the  produce  by  farmyard  manure  of  about  17  bushels 
of  corn,  and  18  cwts.  of  straw.  Since  a  portion  of  the  small 
increase  was,  doubtless^  due  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  previous 
nitrogenous  manuring,  it  is  obvious  that  but  little  remains  to  be 
attributed  to  the  subsequent  annual  supply  of  superphosphate  of 
lime.  It  is  bbvious,  too,  that  if  it  were  in  mineral  constituents 
that  the  soil  had  become  relatively  deficient  by  the  previous 
cropping,  it  was  not  for  want  of  phosphoric  acid  alone  that  the 
plot  yielded  so  little  more  produce  than  was  obtaitied  without 
manure,  and  so  much  less  than  was  obtained  with  fEurmyard 
manure. 

Nor  was  it  in  potass^  soda,  magnesia,  and  sulphuric  acid  alone, 
that  the  soil  had  become  relatively  exhausted ;  for  on  plot  1  these 
constituents  Were  supplied  liberally  evetyyear  for  15  conaecutive 
years,  and  the  average  annual  produce  and  increase  over  the  12 
years  were  even  less  than  cm  plot  0  with  superphosphate  of  lime. 
The  increase  over  the  unmanured  produce  was,  in  fact,  not  quite 
1  bushel  of  dressed  com,  and  not  quite  1  cwt  of  straW,  per  acre 
per  aimum. 

Plot  5,  was  manured  with  a  mixture  of  both  superphosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  supplying 
to  the  soil  much  more  of  probably  every  mineral  constituent,  except 
silica,  than  was  taken  off  in  the  crops.  But  this  mixtu)re  gave 
scarcely  any  more  increase  than  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone,  and  part  of  that  which  it  did  give  has  been  shown  to  be 
most  probably  due  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  previous  nitro- 
genous manuring. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  mineral  constituents,  unless 
of  available  silica,  that  the  soil  had  become,  by  the  previous 
cropping,  incapable  of  producing  full  wheat  crops.  T^e  defective 
result,  as  compared  widi  that  by  farmyard  manure,  was  obviously 
due  to  the  want  of  some  constituent  which  was  supplied  by  it, 
but  not  in  either  of  the  artificial  mineral  manures.  The  questions 
arise — was  the  wanting  constituent  available  silica? — was  it 
organic  matter  yielding  carbon  to  the  plant?— or  was  it  nitrogen 
in  some  available  form  of  combination?  These  que^tiiHiB  will 
be  pretty  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  results  consideied  in  the 
next  Section. 
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Average  Annual  Produce  by  Mineral  Manure  and  Ammonia* 

Salts. 

The  plots  included  in  this  series  are  Nos.  21,  22,  6,  7,  8, 
and  16,  to  each  of  which  exactly  the  same  mixed  mineral  manure 
(consisting  of  superphosphate  df  lime  and  the  sulphates  of  potass, 
soda,  and  magnesia)  was  applied  as  that  which  was  used  alone 
on  plot  5,  and  then  gave  less  than  18^  bushels  produce,  and  less 
tlian  3  bushels'  increase  of  dressed  com;  but  it  was  now  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  ammonia-salts,  in  amounts  varjing 
iTom  100  lbs.  to  800  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum. 

On  plot  21  the  mixed  mineral  manure  was  used  with  100  lbs. 
of  the  muriate,  and  on  plot  22  with  100  lbs.  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  of  commerce.  The  muriate  contained  rather  more 
ammonia  than  the  sulphate,  and  gave  rather  more  than  22  bushels, 
whilst  the  latter  gave  rather  less,  and  also  rather  less  straw.  The 
uicRase  oyer  the  produce  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  dlone, 
was  3|  bushels  of  com  and  4  cwts.  of  straw  with  the  muriate, 
^  o^  bushels  of  com  and  rather  less  than  3f  cwts.  of  straw 
wiUi  die  sulphate.  In  each  case,  therefore,  the  addition  of 
100  lbs.  of  ammonia-salt  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  gave 
more  increase  over  the  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  alone, 
^  was  obtained  over  the  unmanured  produce  by  the  use  of  the 
'lUQeral  manure  itself,  though  it  supplied  annually  an  abundance 
of  potass,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Yet  the  proportion  of  increase  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of 
ammonia  in  these  two  experiments  was  less  than  is  usual  when 
SQch  moderate  quantities  are  used.  Indeed,  the  results  which 
follow  will  show  that  it  was  considerably  less  than  when  twice, 
and  even  four  times  as  much  ammonia  was  employed  with  the 
same  mineral  manure.  The  fact  is,  plots  21  and  22  were  com- 
paratively short  lengths  of  land,  so  near  to  the  hedge-green  as  to 
*  to  some  extent  affected  by  trees  (especially  21),  and  they  were 
^J  brought  under  exact  experiment  in  the  ninth  and  succeeding 
yeais  as  being  the  most  eligible  of  the  remaining  unallotted  por- 
ous of  the  experimental  field.  Their  results  are,  therefore,  not 
^  trustworthy  as  those  obtained  on  the  other  and  larger  areas. 

On  plots  6,  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  (equal  parts  sulphate 
and  muriate)  Were  used  with  the  mineral  manure,  and  the  mixture 
gare  an  average  annual  produce  of  28^  bushels  of  dressed  com, 
and  3012  lbs.  =  nearly  27  cwts.  of  straw,  or  an  increase  over  the 
produoe  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone  of  9}  bushels  of  corn, 
^  1115  lbs.  =»  nearly  10  cwts.  of  straw,  which  is  much  more  for 
a  giren  amount  of  ammonia  than  was  obtained  on  plots  21  and  22, 
where  the  smaller  amounts  of  ammonia-saits  wete  employed. 
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On  plots  7,  the  amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  again  doubled, 
400  lbs.  being  now  used.  The  average  amiual  produce  amounted 
to  36|  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  to  4212  lbs.  ==  about  37^  cwts. 
of  straw;  and  the  increase  over  the  produce  with  the  mixed 
mineral  manure  alone  was  very  nearly  18  bushels  of  dressed  com, 
and  2315  lbs.  «=  about  20^  cwts.  of  straw. 

The  proportion  of  increase  for  a  given  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts  was  in  com  not  quite  so  great,  but  in  straw  rather  more, 
when  400  than  when  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  were  used. 
But  400  lbs.  is  a  very  heavy  dressing ;  and  although  it  may, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  give  proportionally  as  much 
increase  as  a  smaller  amount,  it  is  doubtless  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  soil  in  question,  or  indeed  of  most  soils,  is  calculated 
to  give  on  the  average  of  seasons,  a  maximum  result  for  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia  employed. 

Still,  even  with  600  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  (plots  8)  there  was 
a  further  increment,  and  with  800  lbs.  (plots  16)  still  a  further 
increment  of  increase ;  though  at  a  much  diminishing  rate  for  a 
given  amount  of  ammonia  the  greater  the  quantity  employed, 
and  the  diminution  was  the  greater  in  the  com  than  in  the  straw. 

Thus,  by  the  addition  to  the  mixed  mineral  manure  of  200  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  there  were  obtained  9§,  by  400  lbs.  nearly  l^y 
by  600  lbs.  little  more  than  19  J,  and  by  800  lbs.  little  more  than 
20  bushels  increase  of  corn ;  and  of  increase  of  straw  there  was 
obtained  by  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  1115  lbs.,  by  400  lbs. 
2315  lbs.,  by  600  lbs.  2818  lbs.,  and  by  800  lbs.  3255  lbs.  Ex- 
hibited from  a  more  striking  point  of  view,  the  result  is,  that 
each  successive  increment  of  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  gave 
increased  produce  as  under : — 

Cora.  (  Straw. 

Biiiih.  pks.  '        lbs. 
1st  increment  (200  lbs.  applied)  gave   9     3i  and  1115 
2nd  increment  (400  lbs.  applied)    „      8    OJ    „    1200  more  than  200  U«. 
3rd  increment  (600  lbs.  applied)    „      1    2J    „      603        „         40011*- 
4th  increment  (800  lbs.  applied)    „      0    2     „      437        „         COO  lb. 

It  is  seen  that  any  additional  produce  yielded  by  the  use  of 
more  than  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre,  was  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  very  much  more  ammonia  for  a  given  amount  of 
increase.  Moreover,  as  an  inspection  of  Table  XXX.  will  sbo^  > 
the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was  less,  and  the  proportion 
of  corn  to  100  of  straw  very  much  less,  under  the  influence  ol 
the  excessive  amounts  of  ammonia-salts. 

Before  leaving  this  series  of  experiments,  attention  should  1^ 
called  to  the  fact,  that  where  400  lbs.,  and  upwards,  of  ammoni^'' 
salts  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  mineral  manur^i 
the  produce,  both   com  and  straw,  exceeded  that  by  farmyard 
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manme,  with  all  its  supply  of  silica,  and  organic  matter  yielding 
carbon,  both  of  which  were  entirely  absent  in  the  artificial 
manures.     To  this  point  further  reference  will  be  made. 

Average  Annual  Produce  by  400  lbs,  of  Ammonia'Salis  per  Acre, 
alone,  in  alternation  with  the  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  in 
combination  with  different  descriptions  of  Mineral  Manure. 

Throughout  the  preceding  series  the  same  mixed  mineral 
manure  was  always  used,  but  in  conjunction  with  varying  amounts 
of  ammonia-salts.  In  the  series  now  to  be  considered,  a  fixed 
quantity  of  ammonia-salts  (400  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum)  was 
employed  throughout,  but  under  varying  conditions  as  to  the 
supply  of  mineral  constituents. 

The  results  of  this  series  which  stand  first  in  order  in  the  Table, 
those  of  plots  17  and  18,  where  the  ammonia-salts  were  used  in 
alternation  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  have  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  Section  II.  (pp.  65  and  74-75)  that  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact,  that  under  these  con- 
ditions ike  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  gave  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  scarcely  14 J  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  only  1858  lbs. 
"=  16^  cwts.  of  straw,  more  than  the  mineral  manure  alone ;  whilst 
the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
mineral  manure,  as  on  plots  7,  gave  an  increase  of  nearly  18 
bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  2315  lbs.  =  20f  cwts.  of  straw. 

It  has  also  already  been  shown  how  much  less  was  the  effect  of 
400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  when  used  for  19  years  without  mineral 
manure,  as  on  plot  10a,  or  for  13  years  only,  as  on  plot  10 J, 
than  when  they  were  used  in  conjunction,  or  even  in  immediate 
alternation,  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure. 

The  results  next  in  order,  those  of  plots  11,  12,  13,  and  14, 
show  in  an  interesting  manner  the  more  or  less  diminished  effect 
when  the  mineral  manure  was  less  complete  than  the  so-called 
*^ mixed  mineral  manure''  employed  on  plots  17,  18  and  7,  and 
occasionally  on  plot  10b. 

During  the  first  8  years  of  the  20,  that  is,  during  the  8  imme- 
diately preceding  the  12  the  average  produce  of  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  plots  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  all  received  in 
manure  from  2^  to  3  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  was  taken 
off  in  the  crops,  and  all  much  about  the  same  excess.  Of  potass, 
all  four  plots  yielded  much  about  the  same  amount  in  their 
produce;  but  whilst  plot  11  received  no  direct  supply  in  manure 
(only  a  small  quantity  in  rapecake),  plots  12,  13,  and  14,  each 
received  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  was  removed  from 
them ;  the  accumulation  being  somewhat  the  greatest  on  plot  13. 

During  the  last  12  years,  in  addition  to  the  400  lbs.  of  am- 
monia-salts per  acre  per  annum,  plots  11  have  had  superphosphate 
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of  lime,  plots  12  superphosphate  of  lime  and  ^Iphate  of  soda, 
plots  13  superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potass,  and 
plots  14  superphosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  trace,  by  the  exclusion  of 
certain  constituents,  the  point  at  which  they,  respectively,  be- 
came deficient. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  scarcely  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  amounts  of  produce  on  plots  12  with  soda  to  the  exclusion  of 
potass  and  magnesia,  on  plots  13  with  potass  to  the  exclusion 
of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  on  plots  14  with  magnesia  to  the 
exclusion  of  potass  and  soda.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  either 
the  available  natural,  or  the  previous  artificial,  supplies  of  the 
respective  bases  within  the  soil,  have  so  far  prevented  relative 
deficiency  of  either. 

When,  however,  the  produce  of  these  three  plots  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  plots  t,  manured  each  year  with  the  same 
amounts  of  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  and,  in 
addition,  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  mag- 
nesia, inste^rd  of  only  one  of  them,  it  is  found  that  they  give 
annually  from  1  to  2  bushels  less  com,  and  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
less  straw.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  even  though  there 
might  be  neither  an  actual  nor  a  relative  deficiency  of  either  of 
the  bases  where  only  one  was  supplied,  the  state  of  combination, 
and  the  distribution  within  the  soil,  were  the  more  favourable,  and 
consequently  the  supply  was  the  more  easily  available,  when  all 
were  supplied  together. 

There  is  here,  again,  evidence  of  the  fact  already  frequently 
illustrated,  that  a  direct  supply  of  a  given  amount  of  manure  has 
frequently  more  effect  upon  the  immediate  crop,  than  an  equal  or 
even  much  greater  quantity  accumulated  and  distributed  within 
the  soil  in  the  condition  of  unexhausted  residue  from  previous 
manuring. 

On  plots  11,  to  which  neither  potass,  soda,  nor  magnesia  has 
been  applied,  excepting  in  small  quantity  in  rapecake  in  the 
earlier  years,  the  average  annual  produce  over  the  last  12  years 
was  more  than  5  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  more  than  700  lbs. 
of  straw  less  than  on  either  plots  12, 13,  or  14  with  either  potass, 
soda,  or  magnesia,  and  it  was  nearly  7  bushels  of  com  and  nearly 
1000  lbs.  of  straw  less  than  on  plot  7,  where  all  three  were  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  the  manures  of  plot  11. 

It  is  clear  that  the  point  of  relative  deficiency  of  <»ie  ^'^ 
more  of  the  bases  had  here  been  reached  ;  and  judging  from  the 
composition  of  the  ash  of  the  produce  of  this  plot  (11)  com- 
pared with  that  of  plots  12,  13,  and  14,  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  of  available  potass  that  the  plot  has  become  the  most  deficient. 
The  crop  has  generally  appeared  prettv  healthy  and  luxuriant 
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daring  tbe  earlier  stages  of  growtb,  but  of  late  years  the  bulk 
iias  perceptibly  declined,  and  the  proportion  of  blighted  ears 
has  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Still,  the  average  propor- 
tion of  com  to  straw  is  higher  than  in  any  case  with  equal  or 
higher  funounts  of  total  produce  per  acre  grown  by  artificial 
manures.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  on  plots  0,  4,  and  5, 
where,  as  on  these  plots  11,  phosphoric  acid  was  relatively  very 
abundant,  that  the  highest  proportion  of  corn  to  straw  in  the 
series  was  obtained.  On  the  oUier  hand,  excepting  one  or  two 
other  marked  cases  of  defective  manuring,  the  weight  per  bushel 
of  the  dressed  com  of  plots  11  was  almost  the  lowest  in  the 
series.  There  was,  therefore,  with  a  full  average  tendency  of 
growth  for  the  production  of  a  fair  proportion  of  com,  at  the 
game  time  very  defective  power  of  maturation. 

It  has  been  seen  how  very  ineffective  were  mineral  manures 
either  to  bring  into  activity  the  unexhausted  residue  of  previous 
nitrogenous  manuring,  or  to  give  increase  by  inducing  a  greater 
accumulation  of  nitrogen  by  the  plant  from  natural  sources; 
but  the  results  of  the  series  of  experiments  now  under  considera- 
tion clearly  show,  how  very  effective  and  lasting  were  the  mineral 
manures  employed,  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  soil 
for  mineral  constituents  by  the  use  of  the  nitrogenous  manures 
e?en  in  distant  succeeding  seasons. 

Average  Annual  Produce  by  Nitrate  of  Soda^  used  alone^  or  with 

the  Mixed  Mineral  Manure. 

During  the  last  12  years  plot  9i  has  been  manured  with 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  at  die  rate  of  475  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  first, 
and  of  550  lbs.  in  each  of  the  11  succeeding  years.  The  latter 
amount  was  taken  as  equivalent  in  nitrogen  to  the  400  lbs. 
of  ammonia* salts  applied  in  so  many  of  the  other  experiments  ; 
bat  as  of  late  years  nitrate  of  soda  of  commerce  has  been  purer 
than  formerly,  it  was  probably  slightly  more  than  equivalent  in 
nitrogen  to  the  mixture  of  200  lbs.  of  muriate  and  200  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  of  commerce.  During  the  preceding  8 
years  9&  was  manured  with  ammonia-salts  7  times,  once  with 
rape-cake  in  addition,  in  the  1st  and  5th  seasons  received 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  in  the  6th  was  unmanured.  It 
was,  in  fact,  at  the  commencement  of  the  12  years,  in  a  con- 
dition intermediate  between  that  of  plots  10a  and  lOi  so  far  as 
the  supply  of  mineral  constituents  was  concerned ;  and  the  efiect 
of  the  nitrate  will  be  best  brought  to  view  by  comparing  the 
results  with  those  of  these  two  plots  manured  with  ammonia- 
salta 

Whilst  400  lbs.  of  ammonia^«Llts  alone,  aj^Ued  for  19  years 
on  plot  lOoy   and  for  13  years  on  plot  106,  gave  an  average 
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annual  produce  over  the  last  12  years,  on  the  former  of  22| 
bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  2603  lbs.  =  23^  cwts.  of  straw, 
and  on  the  latter  of  26|  bushels  of  corn,  and  3061  lbs.  ==  about 
27  J  cwts.  of  straw,  a  nearly  identical,  but  perhaps  rather  higher, 
amount  of  nitrogen  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda  during  the  12  years 
only  on  plot  9i,  gave  25|  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  3187  Ibi 
=  nearly  28^  cwts.  of  straw.  The  nitrate  has,  therefore,  given 
rather  less  corn,  but  rather  more  straw  than  the  ammonia-salts  on 
plot  10ft;  and  whilst  it  is  probable  that  the  nitrate  supplied 
rather  more  nitrogen  than  the  ammonia-salts,  the  mineral  condi- 
tion of  plot  10ft  was  doubtless  more  favourable  than  that  of  plot  95. 

The  conditions  and  the  results  were,  however,  sufficiently  near 
in  the  two  cases  to  indicate  that  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  will 
probably,  in  the  average  of  seasons,  and  under  parallel  conditions 
of  soil,  give  very  nearly  identical  results,  whether  supplied  as 
nitrate  of  soda  or  as  ammonia-salts.  There  is,  however,  little 
doubt  that  nitrogen  in  the  condition  of  the  nitrate  becomes  more 
I'apidly  distributed  in  the  soil,  and  is  more  rapidly  active. 
Hence  its  suitability  for  Spring  dressings  ;  and,  hence  also  in  a 
great  measure  its  tendency  to  favour  great  luxuriance  of  stem 
and  leaf,  which,  under  unfavourable  conditions  of  soil  and  season, 
leads  to  the  production  of  an  undue  proportion  of  straw. 

On  plot  9a,  in  the  1st  year  of  the  twelve  475  lbs.,  and  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd,  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  were  applied ;  but 
during  the  last  9  years  the  same  amount  as  on  plot  9ft  (550  lbs.) 
has  been  applied,  and  not  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
mixed  mineral  manure.  The  results  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
mineral  manure  on  plot  9a,  compare  best  with  those  of  ammonia- 
salts  and  mineral  manure  on  plot  7 ;  though,  taken  over  the 
whole  12  years,  9a  received  neither  quite  so  much  nitrogen  nor 
so  much  mineral  manure  as  plot  7.  Comparing  the  results  i^ 
they  stand,  the  average  annual  produce  with  the  ammonia-salts 
and  mineral  manure  was  36 1  bushels  of  dressed  com,  ^^ 
4212  lbs.  t=  rather  over  37^  cwts.  of  straw,  against  34^  bushels 
of  dressed  com,  and  4426  lbs.  =  39^  cwts.  of  straw,  with  the 
nitrate  and  the  mineral  manure ;  or  nearly  2  bushels  less  com, 
but  nearly  2  cwts.  more  straw,  equal  about  100  lbs,  more  total 
produce,  with  the  nitrate  than  with  the  ammonia-salts. 

Here  again,  then,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  mineral 
manure  supplying  liberally  every  constituent  likely  to  be  needed 
except  silica,  as  well  as  when  used  alone,  the  nitrate  indicated  » 
tendency  to  produce  more  straw  and  less  com  than  the  ammonia- 
salts.  Indeed,  the  crops  growing  on  the  nitrated  plots  alwajs 
showed  to  the  eye  during  growth,  more  stem,  and  broader  leaves, 
than  those  grown  under  otherwise  parallel  conditions  with  am- 
monia-salts. 
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Average  Annual  Produce  on  Plots  15a,  15J,  and  19. 
Several  incidental  points  were  sought  to  be  determined  by  this 


During  the  whole  12  years,  and  for  several  years  previously, 
each  plot  received,  respectively,  the  same  manure  year  after  year. 
All  had  the  same  amount  of  bone-ash  as  in  the  so-called  mixed 
mineral  manure,  but  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  instead  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Plots  15a,  and  15ft,  hstd  also  the  same  amounts 
of  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia  as  in  the  mixed 
mineral  manure,  but  plot  19  had  none  of  these.  Further,  15a 
had  also  annually  400  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  plots  15& 
and  19,  300  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  500  lbs.  rapecake. 

The  object  of  substituting  400  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as 
on  plot  15a,  by  300  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  500  lbs.  of 
rapecake  on  15ft  and  19,  was  to  supply  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  three  cases,  with  in  the  two  latter  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  addition,  yielding  by  decomposition 
carbon  in  an  available  form  to  the  plant     The  amount  of  rape- 
cake used  would,  in  fact,  contain  rather  more  nitrogen  than  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  it  substituted  ;  but,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively slow  action  of  the  rapecake,  there  would  probably  be  not 
more  annually  available  until  after  some  years  of  accumulation. 
The  rapecake  would,  of  course,  also  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
mineral  constituents.      Upon  die  whole,  then,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected  that,  independently  of  its   superiority  or  otherwise  as 
supplying  carbon-yielding  matter,  the  500  lbs.  of  rapecake  used 
year  after  year  would   be   somewhat   more  effective  than   the 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  which  it  substituted. 

The  effects  of  these  several  combinations  will  be  best  tested  by 
comparing  the  results  with  those  of  plots  7.  The  only  material 
diffierence  between  the  manuring  of  the  latter  and  that  of  15a 
was,  that  in  the  manure  of  15a  the  bone-ash  was  acted  upon  by 
hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  there  was  about 
8  per  cent  or  about  one-twelfth  less  ammonia.  The  result  was 
an  average  of  rather  more  than  3  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  of 
417  lbs.  SB  about  3^  cwts.  of  straw,  less  than  on  plots  7.  About 
one-half  of  this  deficiency  may  be  attributed  to  the  less  amount 
of  ammonia  supplied,  the  remainder  only  being  due  to  the  less 
eflective  condition  of  the  bone-ash  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Plot  15ft,  manured  exactly  as  15a,  excepting  that  100  lbs.  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  replaced  by  500  lbs.  of  rapecake, 
gave  more  nearly  the  amount  of  produce  of  plots  7,  yielding 
1|  bushel  of  dre^ed  com,  and  rather  more  than  2  cwts.  of  straw, 
more  than  15a,  though  still  1^  bushel  of  com  and  184  lbs.  of 
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straw  less  than  plots  7.  There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  of  any 
marked  effect  from  the  carbonaceous  organic  matter  of  tne  rape- 
cake. 

Plot  19  was  manured  during  the  12  years  in  the  same  way 
as  15i,  with  the  exception  that  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  were  omitted.  It  should  be  further  observed,  that 
whilst  during  the  first  8  years  of  the  20,  plot  15a  received  of  potass 
in  manure  nearly,  and  156  over,  400  lbs.  more,  plot  19  received 
nearly  200  lbs.  less,  than  was  removed  in  the  crops.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  considerable  relative  deficiency  of  potass  in  the  soil 
of  plot  19,  and  it  gave  an  annual  average  produce  of  nearly 
3^  busheU  of  dressed  com,  and  about  4^  cwts.  of  straw,  less  than 
plot  15b, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  produce  of  plot  19,  like  that  of 
plots  11,  where  also  the  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  was  relatively 
large,  showed  a  comparatively  high  proportion  of  com  to  straw, 
notwithstanding  the  deficient  amount  of  total  produce  due  to  the 
relative  exhaustion  of  potass  in  both  cases.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  straw  has  frequently  been  observed  to  be  finer, 
the  grain  more  thin-skinned,  and  the  crop  more  evenly  ripened, 
where  the  bone-ash  has  been  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  instead 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  results  of  this  series  it  may  be  concluded — that  there 
is  no  practical  or  economical  advantage  in  rendering  bone-ash 
soluble  by  the  expensive  hydrochloric  instead  of  the  cheaper 
sulphuriq  acid;  that  rape-cake  benefits  the  wheat  crop  by  its 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  of  mineral  constituents,  but  immaterially 
by  the  supply  of  available  carbon  within  the  soil  from  decom- 
posing organic  matter ;  and  that  where  a  liberal  phosphatic  and 
nitrogenous  manure  was  used  for  many  years,  the  available 
supply  of  potass  to  the  growing  crop  became  very  injuriously 
diminished. 

Summary  Statement  of  the  Results  oftlie  last  12  Years. 

1.  The  average  annual  produce  of  wheat  per  acre,  over  the  last 
12  of  20  years  of  the  growth  of  the  crop  on  the  same  land,  and  of 
more  than  20  since  the  application  of  manure  of  any  kind,  vras 
15^  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  there  was  no  material  diminu- 
tion in  the  yield  in  the  later  years :  the  proportion  of  com  to 
straw  was  as  high  as  in  the  produce  by  farmyard  manure,  aod 
higher  than  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  the  more  productive 
artificial  manures,  but  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was 
very  low. 

2.  Farmyard  manure,  applied  every  year  in  amount  containing 
considerably  more  of  every  constituent  than  was  removed  in  the 
crop,  increased  the  average  amiual  produce  to  nearly  35^  bushels 
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nf  dressed  com,  or  bj  about  20  bushels  per  acre  per  aiumin,  and 
«aTe  the  highest  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  in  the  series, 
bat  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  no  higher  than  in  the 
umnanared  produce.  The  annual  produce  was  very  much  higher 
during  the  latter  than  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  20  years^  but 
it  increased  much  less  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  questions  arise — In  what  constituent,  or  class  of  con* 
itituents,  was  the  unmanured  land  deficient?  and — to  what 
constituent,  or  class  of  constituents,  supplied  by  the  farmyard 
manure,  was  its  increase  of  produce  due  r 

3.  A  complex  mineral  manure  (plot  5),  supplying  annually 
more  of  potass,  s6da,  magnesia,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  than  was  taken  off  in  the  crops  (but  no  silica),  even 
though  used  after  several  years  of  accumulation  of  unexhausted 
residue  from  previous  ammoniacal  (and  mineral)  manuring,  gave 
annually  only  about  3  bushels  increase  over  the  unmanured 
produce,  and  nearly  17  bushels  less  than  the  produce  by  farmyard 
manure.  The  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was,  however,  higher, 
hat  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  lower,  than  in  the 
produce  by  the  farmyard  manure. 

4.  Ammonia-salts  alone  (plot  10a),  employed  for  19  oonsecu- 
dre  years  after  an  application  of  mineral  manure  supplying  of 
potass  about  as  much  as  would  be  removed  in  the  first  3,  and  of 
phosphoric  acid  about  as  much  as  would  be  removed  in  the 
first  d  of  the  20  years,  gave  a  considerable,  but  gradually  diminish- 
ing, average  annual  increase  (over  the  produce  without  manure) 
--amounting  over  the  first  9  years  to  rather  more  than  9  bushels, 
over  the  last  10  to  1^  bushels,  and  over  the  12  to  which  our 
mmmary  more  particularly  refers,  to  rather  more  than  7  bushels. 

5.  As  ammonia-salts  alone  increased  the  produce  very  much 
more  than  mineral  manure  alone,  and  did  so  for  a  long  series  of 
yean,  it  is  obvious  that  the  practically  exhausted  land  con- 
tained a  considerable  excess  of  available  mineral  constituents 
relatively  to  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  from  soil  and  at- 
mosphere. The  results  further  show,  that  the  plants  growing 
under  the  influence  of  a  liberal  artificial  supply  of  mineral  con- 
stituents appropriated  scarcely  any  more  nitrogen  from  natural 
sources  than  those  growing  on  the  unmanured  land. 

6.  The  same  mineral  manure  which  alone  gave  scarcely 
any  increase,  and  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  (400  lbs.) 
which  alone  gave  so  much  less  increase  than  the  farmyard 
manure,  and  in  a  diminishing  rate  from  year  to  year,  gave 
when  employed  together  an  average  annual  increase  of  about 
21  bushels  of  com  and  22|  cwts.  of  straw  over  the  unmanured 
produce,  or  about  1  bushel  of  com  and  3  cwts.  of  straw  over  that 
^J  the  fermyaid  manure.     Larger  additions  of  ammoniapsalts  to 
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tlie  mineral  manure  gave  larger  amounts  of  increase,  but  at  a 
very  much  diminished  rate  in  proportion  to  the  ammonia  em- 
ployed. Thus,  a  manure  containing  ammonia-salts  and  soluble 
mineral  constituents,  but  neither  silica  nor  organic  matter  yielding 
carbonic  acid  or  other  compounds  of  carbon  within  the  soil,  gave, 
for  many  consecutiye  years,  more  produce  than  an  amount  of  farm- 
yard manure  supplying  annually  more  of  every  mineral  caa- 
stituent,  including  silica,  more  nitrogen,  and  more  carbon,  than 
the  total  produce  removed  from  the  land. 

7.  Nitrate  of  soda,  in  amount  containing  about  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen  as  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  same  mineral  manure,  gave  nearly  as  much  con], 
and  more  straw  and  total  produce,  than  the  farmyard  manure. 

8.  No  beneficial  effect  resulted  from  the  use  as  manure  of 
organic  matter  yielding  by  decomposition  carbonic  acid,  or  otber 
compounds  of  carbon,  within  the  soil.  In  fact,  although  a  crop  of 
wheat  equal  to  the  average  produce  by  farmyard  manure  would 
contain  about  2000  lbs.  of  carbon,  the  plant  seems  practically 
independent  of  any  supply  of  carbon  by  manure,  being  able  to 
assimilate  this  large  amount,  either  by  its  roots  or  its  leaves,  from 
the  atmospheric  sources,  if  only  mineral  constituents  and  nitrogen 
be  supplied  to  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  available  form. 
Other  cultivated  plants  of  the  Graminaceous  family,  such  as 
barley,  and  the  grasses  of  our  meadows  and  pastures,  appear  to  be 
equally  independent  of  a  supply  of  carbon  by  manure.  Root- 
crops,  and  probably  some  other  of  our  agricultural  plants  are,  on 
the  contrary,  very  dependent  on  a  supply  of  carbon  from  decom- 
posing organic  matter  within  the  soil. 

9.  The  carbonaceous  organic  matter  of  the  farmyard  manure 
used  in  the  experiments,  if  not  without  effect,  was  obviously  at 
any  rate  unnecessary ;  and  the  increase  obtained  by  the  use  of 
that  manure  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  its  large,  but  compara- 
tively slowly  available,  supply  of  ammonia,  or  nitrogen  in  some 
other  form,  and  minersd  constituents. 

rv.  Amount  of  Incbeased  Produce  obtained  for  a  giveX 
Amount  of  Ammonia  supplied  in  Manure. 

It  has  been  shown  that  full  crops  of  wheat  cannot  be  grown 
unless  there  be  a  liberal  available  supply  of  mineral  constituents 
within  the  reach  of  the  plant,  and  further,  that  such  supply  is 
ineffective  unless  ammonia,  or  nitrogen  in  some  other  available 
form,  be  also  liberally  provided  within  the  soil.  In  our  con* 
eluding  observations  reference  will  be  made  to  the  various  means 
at  the  farmer's  command  of  keeping  up  the  necessaiy  supplies  of 
both  the  mineral  constituents  and  nitrog^i.    But  as  the  purchase 
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of  ammoniacal  manures  and  nitrates  constitutes  one  of  the  tecog- 
nised  sources  of  nitrogen  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  the  practical 
question  arises — ^how  much  increase  may  be  calculated  upon 
from  the  use  as  manure  of  a  given  amount  of  ammonia,  or  of 
an  equivalent  amount  of  nitrogen  in  some  other  available  form  ? 
Table  XXXI.  (see  following  page),  brings  together  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  on  this  point  It  shows  the  amount  of  am- 
monia in  manure  (or  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  reckoned  as  ammonia) 
that  was  required  for  the  production  of  1  bushel  (or  60  lbs.) 
increase  of  wheat  grain,  with  its  proportion  of  straw,  on  the  most 
important  plots,  in  each  of  the  last  12  years  of  the  experiments. 

As  the  productive  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  ammonia  depends 
very  much  upon  the  available  supply  of  the  necessary  mineral 
constituents  within  the  soil,  and  as  artificial  nitrogenous  manures 
of  course  should  not  be,  and  seldom  are  in  practice,  employed  if 
the  supply  of  them  be  deficient,  the  Table  is  arranged  to  show, 
not  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  for  each  bushel  obtained 
beyond  the  produce  without  manure,  but  over  that  by  the  mixed 
mineral  manure,  which  being  higher,  leaves  so  much  the  less 
to  be  reckoned  as  increase  due  to  the  action  of  the  ammonia 
sapplied.     Then,  again,  instead  of  taking  the  actual  number  of 
bushels  of  increase  of  dressed  corn  each  year,  which  would  repre- 
sent very  different  amounts  according  to  the  varying  weight  per 
bushel  from  year  to  year,  the  number  of  bushels  is,  in  all  cases, 
calculated  by  dividing  the  number  of  lbs.  of  increase  of  com  by 
60.    For  the  purposes  of  the  Table,  therefore^  every  60  lbs.  of 
increase  over  die  produce  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  1  bushel. 

Many  years  ago,  in  papers  in  this  Journal,  we  stated,  as  a 
provisional  estimate  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  experiments 
Qow  under  consideration  so  far  as  they  had  then  proceeded,  that 
tbe  farmer  might  assume,  for  practical  purposes,  that  he  would,  on 
the  average  of  seasons,  get  1  bushel  of  wheat  and  its  proportion 
of  straw  beyond  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  season,  for  each  5  lbs. 
of  ammonia  applied  as  manure  for  the  crop.  This  estimate  was 
founded  upon  results  obtained  where  the  mineral  constituents 
were  not  unduly  exhausted,  and  the  amounts  of  ammonia  sup- 
plied were  not  excessive ;  that  is,  under  conditions  likely  to  accord 
with  those  most  frequently  occurring  in  common  practice. 

The  statement  met  with  much  ridicule  from  Baron  Liebig, 
who  said  that  it  was  **a  mere  stroke  of  fancy."  Whether 
the  statement  in  question,  or  this  condemnation  of  it,  partakes 
most  of  "  a  mere  stroke  of  fancy,"  may  be  judged  by  tiie  record 
of  facts  given  in  this  Section. 

50  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  would  be 
supplied  in  rather  imder  2  cwts.  of  commercial  sulphate,  or  1} 
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cwts.  of  commercial  muriate  ^of  ammonia,  in  about  Sf  cwts.  of 
genuine  Peruvian  guano,  or  in  mther  more  than  2^  cwts.  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  These  amounts  are  more  than  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  common  practice  for  the  wheat  crop ;  and  most  prac- 
tical men  would  consider  double  these  quantities  to  beVery  heavy, 
if  not  excessive  dressings. 

In  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  question  under  consideration 
the  additional  experimental  evidence  now  at  command,  we  shall 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  use,  per  acre, 
of  50  or  100  lbs.  of  ammonia  (or  their  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
as  nitrate)  most  nearly  represent  diose  which  may  be  expected  in 
ordinary  practice ;  and  further,  that  the  results  obtained  by  these 
amonnts  in  the  cases  where  the  mineral  constituents  (unless  silica) 
are  not  in  relative  defect,  are  also  such  as  Are  most  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained in  ordinary  farm  practice.  Accordingly,  we  adopt  for  our 
purpose,  the  results  obtained  on  plots  6  with  200  lbs.,  and  on 
plots  7  with  400  lbs.  of  ammonia- salts  (containing,  respectively, 
50  and  100  lbs.  of  ammonia)  in  each  case  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  mixed  mineral  manure;  and  these  will  be  taken  as 
the  standards  by  which  to  compare  the  effects  of  larger  amounts 
of  ammonia  with  the  same  mineral  manure,  or  the  same  amounts 
of  ammonia  under  less  favourable  conditions  as  to  the  supply  of 
mineral  constituents. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  almost  uniformly,  rather  less  ammonia 
''as  required  to  produce  60  lbs.  increase  of  corii  on  the  average 
of  the  last  6,  as  compared  with  the  first  6  of  the  last  12  years. 
"  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  apparently  better  effect  during 
the  later  years  is  in  reality  due  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  the 
supplies  in  the  earlier  years.  Evidence  enough  has  been  adduced 
showing  the  limit  of  the  effect  of  such  unexhausted  residue  ;  and, 
whilst  admitting  that  a  portion  of  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
later  years  may  be  attributed  to  previous  accumulation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  has  been  shown,  that  the  last  6  seasons  werfc 
themselves  more  favourable  than  the  .preceding  6,  and  that  to 
this  cause  a  considerable  portion  of  the  difference  is  really  due. 
Subject,  then,  to  some  correction  on  the  score  of  accumulation, 
the  average  result  over  the  12  years  may  doubtless  be  taken  as 
pretty  closely  representing  the  average  effect  of  a  given  amount  of 
ammonia,  according  to  the  amount  of  it  employed,  and  to  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  condition  of  the  soil  in  regard  to 
^e  supply  of  mineral  constituents. 

When  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  per  acre  were  annually  applied  in 
conjunction  with  a  complex  mineral  manure,  excluding  silica 
(plot  6),  the  average  annual  result  was,  that  4'86  lbs.  of  ammonia 
^«re  required  to  produce  60  lbs.  increase  of  com,  with  its  equi- 
^lent  of  8traw<    TJus  amount  of  ammonia,  as  has  been  said, 
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is  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  would  be  generally  employed ;  and 
it  is  seen  that,  with  it,  the  quantity  expended  for  each  bushel  of 
increase  was  very  nearly  the  previously  assumed  amount  of  5  lbs. 
When  double  the  quantity  per  acre  was  used,  which  would  be 
much  more  than  appropriate  for  most  soils  and  seasons,  rather 
more  than  5  lbs.  (5*37),  when  3  times  the  amount  7*35  lbs.,  and 
when  4  times  9*47  lbs.,  were  required.  Thus,  when  excessive 
amounts  of  ammonia  are  employed,  much  more  is  expended  for 
the  production  of  a  given  amount  of  immediate  increase  of  crop, 
than  when  only  moderate  quantities  are  used ;  and  it  has  been  seen 
how  very  slowly  the  excess  may  become  available  in  after  years. 

Still  more  unfavourable  was  the  result  when  400  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts  (equal  100  lbs.  ammonia)  were  employed  under 
defective  conditions  as  to  the  supply  of  mineral  constituents. 
On  plots  17  and  18,  on  one  or  the  other  of  which  that  amount 
was  each  year  employed  succeeding  the  application  of  the  mixed 
mineral  manure  in  the  preceding  year,  it  required  6*69  lbs.  of 
ammonia  to  produce  60  lbs.  of  increase  of  corn  with  its  propor* 
tion  of  straw.  On  plots  12,  which  might  be  deficient  in  avail- 
able supply  of  magnesia  and  possibly  of  potass,  on  plots  13 
which  were  probably  relatively  deficient  in  magnesia,  and  on 
plots  14  probably  in  the  later  years  in  potass,  the  amount  of 
ammonia  required  was  from  5*76  to  5*85  lbs.  instead  of  only 
5*37  lbs.  on  plots  7,  where,  with  the  same  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts,  the  mineral  manure  each  year  supplied  all  three  bases — 
potass,  soda,  and  magnesia.  Then  again,  on  plots  11,  to  which 
no  direct  supply  of  either  potass,  soda,  or  magnesia,  had  been 
made  throughout  the  20  years  (only  small  quantities  in  rape- 
cake)  8*57  lbs.,  on  plot  10ft,  with  a  deficiency  almost  certainly 
of  potass  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  probably  of  magnesia  also, 
11*2  lbs.,  and  on  plot  10a,  with  a  still  greater  deficiency  of 
mineral  constituents,  21*57  lbs.,  or  more  than  4  times  the  normal 
amount  of  ammonia,  were  required  to  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
duction of  60  lbs.  increase  of  corn,  and  its  proportion  of  straw. 

Very  similar  results  were  obtained  when  nitrogen,  about  equal 
in  amount  to  that  in  100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  was  supplied  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  instead  of  ammonia-salts.  When  the 
nitrate  was  used  year  after  year  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure 
(plot  9a),  it  required  nitrogen  about  equal  to  that  in  5*41  lbs.  of 
ammonia  to  produce  60  lbs.  increase  of  com  and  its  proportion 
of  straw,  against  5*37  lbs.  when  ammonia-salts  were  used 
(plot  7).  But  when  the  same  amount  of  nitrate  was  used  without 
the  mineral  manure,  an  amount  of  nitrogen  averaging  about 
12*8  lbs.  of  ammonia  was  annually  expended  to  produce  the 
same  result. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  assuming  the  farmyard  manure 
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to  have  contained  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  nitrogen,  the 
amount  expended  for  the  production  of  a  given  quantity  of 
increase  corresponded  to  considerably  more  ammonia  than  was 
required  when  nitrogen  equal  to  50,  or  even  100  lbs.,  of  ammonia 
was  employed  as  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  in  conjunction 
with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter 
contained  no  silica,  a  constituent  so  liberally  provided  in  the 
farmyard  manure.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  practical 
results  have  not  yet  been  materially  affected  for  want  of  available 
silica  where  the  mixed  mineral  manure  was  employed.  There 
is,  however,  evidence  in  our  analytical  results  that  silica  has 
become  relatively  deficient  where  it  has  not  been  supplied  in  the 
manure. 

Very  striking  indeed,  then,  is  the  difference  of  effect  upon  the 
immediate  increase,  of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure, 
whether  used  as  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate,  according  to  the 
available  supply  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil ;  and 
with  the  overwhelming  evidence  before  him,  which  such  a  com* 
prehensive  summary  of  experimental  results  on  the  point  affords, 
the  practical  man  will  not  fail  to  see  that  he  not  only  very  in- 
juriously further  reduces  his  immediately  available  supply  of 
mineral  constituents,  but  also  pays  very  dearly  for  his  increase, 
if  he  seek  to  obtain  it  by  means  of  purely  nitrogenous  manures, 
when  his  soil  is  already  unduly  exhausted  of  mineral  consti- 
tuents. 

Equally,  if  not  more,  striking,  is  the  difference  of  effect  of  a 
given  amount  of  ammonia  in  one  season  as  compared  with 
another.  Where  the  mineral  condition  is  the  most  defective, 
there  the  result  of  a  given  amount  of  ammonia  is  the  most 
reduced  below  the  average  in  a  bad  season.  Leaving  the  reader 
to  the  study  of  all  such  abnormal  cases  in  the  records  given  in 
the  Table,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  direct  attention  to  the 
great  difference  of  effect  according  to  season  even  under  the  more 
favourable  conditions  as  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  employed, 
and  as  to  the  associated  supply  of  mineral  constituents. 

The  results  of  plot  6,  where  only  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  were 
applied  each  year,  and  always  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed 
mineral  manure,  will  well  illustrate  the  point  in  question. 
Whilst,  taking  the  average  of  the  12  years,  it  required  4*86  lbs. 
of  ammonia  in  manure  to  yield  60  lbs.  of  increase  of  com  and 
its  proportion  of  straw,  in  the  remarkably  productive  season  of 
1863  it  required  only  2*42  lbs.,  but  in  1853,  7-13  lbs.,  in  1860, 
8*85  lbs.,  and  in  1852,  1245. lbs.  The  amount  of  produce  was, 
indeed,  lower  in  1853  than  in  1852 ;  but  as  the  deficiency  was 
very  much  greater  with  the  mineral  manure  alone  (upon  the 
produce  of  which  the  increase  is  calculated)  than  where   the 
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ammonia-salts  were  also  used,  the  amount  reckoned  as  increase 
due  to  the  ammonia  was  by  so  much  the  greater  in  1853,  and 
hence  the  better  result  for  a  given  amount  of  ammonia  in  that 
year  than  in  1852. 

To  conclude  on  this  point :  Great  as  is  the  difference  of  effect 
of  a  given  quantity  of  ammonia,  according  to  the  amount  applied 
per  acre,  to  the  mineral  condition  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  season, 
still,  when  only  moderate  quantities  were  used,  when  there  was 
a  sufficient  supply  of  mineral  constituents,  and  taking  the  average 
of  many  seasons  — that  is,  under  the  conditions  the  most  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  average  of  common  practice — the  result 
was,  in  marked  accordance  with  our  early  estimate,  that  almost 
exactly  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  were   required  to   be  expended  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  1  bushel  of  wheat  grain,  arid  its  proportion 
of  straw. 

V.    Concluding  Observations;   showing  the  Practical 

Bearings  of  the  Kes^lts. 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  fuller  summaries  already  givfen,  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  reference  to  each  separate  branch 
of  the  subject,  it  only  remains,  in  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close, 
very  briefly  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  facts 
elicited,  and  to  show  their  connexion  with,  and  bearing  upon, 
the  ordinary  farm  practice  of  this  country. 

1.  On  a  soil  of  not  more  than  average  wheat-Jirodncing 
quality,  and  taken  for  experiment  after  a  course  of  5  crops  since 
tne  application  of  manure,  wheat  has  been  grown  Successful! V, 
without  manure,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  manure,  (or 
20  years  in  succession. 

2.  Without  manure,  the  produce  of  dressed  corn  was,  in  the 
first  year,  15  bushels  per  acre;  in  the  last,  17 J  bushels;  and, 
taking  the  average  of  the  20  years,  16 J  bushels. 

3.  With  farmyard  manure,  applied  every  year,  the  produce 
was,  in  the  first  year,  20^  bushels ;  in  the  last,  44  bushels;  and, 
on  the  average  of  the  20  years,  32^  bushels. 

4.  With  artificial  manures,  the  highest  produce  was,  in  the 
first  year,  24^  bushels  ;  in  the  last,  56^  bushels ;  and,  taking  the 
average  of  the  20  years,  35 J  bushels,  or  considerably  more  than 
the  average  produce  of  Great  Britain  when  wheat  is  grown  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  in  rotation;  and  also  con- 
siderably more  than  was  obtained  in  the  same  field  by  an  annual 
application  of  farmyard  manure. 

5.  Mineral  manures  alone,  though  applied  in  the  soluble  form, 
increased  the  produce  scarcely  at  all ;  that  is,  they  did  not  enable 
the  plant  in  any  material  degree  to  assimilate  more  nitrogen  ami 
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carbon  from  atmosplieric  sources,  than  when  it  was  grown  on  the 
practically  exhausted  unmanured  land. 

6.  Nitrogenous  manures  alone,  increased  the  produce  very 
considerably  for  many  years  in  succession ;  hence,  the  soil  in  its 
practically  exhausted  condition  was  relatively  much  richer  in 
aYailable  mineral  constituents,  than  in  available  nitrogen. 

7.  The  largest  crops  were  obtained  when  mineral  and  nitro- 
.genous  manures  were  employed  together ;  and  it  was  by  such 
mixtures,  even  though  they  supplied  no  silica  (nor  carbon),  that 
the  produce  by  farmyard  manure  was  far  exceeded,  although  the 
latter  supplied,  not  only  both  silica  and  carbon,  but  all  other  con- 
stituents in  larger  quantity  than  they  were  removed  in  the  crops. 

The  question  arises — Will  any  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
results  regarding  the  character  of  the  exhaustion  induced  by  a 
course  of  cropping  in  this  particular  soil,  and  consequently 
regarding  the  description  of  manure  required  before  it  will  again 
produce  full  crops  of  wheat,  be  at  all  applicable  to  any  other  soil, 
or  to  soils  generally  ? 

Baron  Liebig,  although  he  profusely  illustrates  his  own  views  by 
reference  to  field  experiments,  and  even  to  isolated  results  of  our 
own,  if  by  unfair  representation  they  can  be  made  to  serve  his 
purpose,  and  although  it  is  doubtless  by  the  evidence  of  such 
experiments  that  he  has  been  led  to  his  present,  and  on  many 
points  greatly  amended,  views,  at  the  same  time  denies  the 
utility  of  field  experiments  generally,  and  of  our  own  in  parti- 
cular, as  a  basis  of  deduction  regarding  even  a  neighbouring 
field,  and,  still  more,  a  field  in  any  other  locality.  Other  autho- 
rities look  at  field  experiments  in  a  very  different  light  Only 
a  few  weeks  since,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  members  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  at  Stirling, 
Professor  Anderson  took  as  his  subject  the  importance  and 
the  best  mode  of  promoting  field  as  well  as  other  experiments 
in  connexion  with  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  soil  upon  which  the  experiments 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  Report  were  made,  Baron  Liebig, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  his  argument,  has  maintained  alter- 
nately that  it  was  so  rich,  and  so  poor,  in  mineral  constituents, 
that  it  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  our  investigation.  To 
aid  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  wish  to  consider  the  subject 
in  the  spirit  of  candour  proper  to  an  important  practical  and 
^entific  inquiry,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  how  far  the  results, 
hrieflj  stated  above,  arc  consistent  with  those  obtained  in  direct 
ciperiments  in  an  adjoining  field,  and  on  soils  of  very  different 
descriptions  in  other  localities,  and  also  how  far  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  common  experience  of  practical  agriculture  in 
this  country. 
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The  following  Table  (see  page  101)  shows,  side  by  side,  the 
average  annual  produce  obtained,  without  manure,  by  the  '^  mixed 
mineral  manure  *'  alone,  by  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  alone,  and  by 
the  "mixed  mineral  manure"  and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  together— 

1.  During  8  years  (1856-63)  in  the  experimental  field  in 
which  the  results  recorded  in  this  paper  were  obtained. 

2.  During  the  same  8  years  in  an  adjoining  field,  after  seyeni 
wheat  crops  had  previously  been  taken  without  manure. 

3.  During  3  years  (1852-54)  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  on  a 
soil  described  as  a  light,  thin,  and  rather  shallow,  brown  sand- 
loam,  but  resting  upon  an  excellent  marl  containing  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  and  which  had  grown  wheat  in  the 
preceding  year  with  the  same  manures,  and  white  turnips  ma- 
nured with  farmyard  dung  and  guano  (of  which  both  tops  and 
roots  were  removed),  in  the  year  preceding  the  wheat. 

4.  Over  4  years  (1856-59)  at  Rodmersham,  Kent,  on  a  soil 
described  as  a  mixed  clay,  upon  a  chalk  subsoil  lying  from  4  to 
6  feet  below  the  surface,  and  which  had  grown — in  1853,  turnips 
manured  with  2  cwts.  of  guano  and  3  cwts.  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  per  acre,  the  crop  being  fed  on  the  land ;  in  1854^  barley ; 
and  in  1855,  beans  with  stable  dung. 

The  coincidence  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  two  fields  at 
Rothamsted  is  most  striking ;  and  when  the  known  differences  in 
the  condition  of  the  comparable  plots  in  the  two  cases  are  taken 
into  consideration,  even  the  differences,  such  as  they  are,  only 
afford  additional  evidence  of  the  consistency  of  the  indications. 
Thus,  in  Broadbalk  field,  the  mineral  manure  alone  succeeded 
heavy  dressings  of  nitrogenous  manure,  whilst  in  the  other  it  did 
not ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is  rather  more  produce  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  Again,  the  ammonia-salts  had,  in  Broadbalk 
field,  been  used  alone  for  several  years  on  the  same  plot  prior  to 
the  period  taken  into  the  calculation  ;  and  hence,  with  the  greater 
exhaustion  of  mineral  constituents  in  its  case,  there  was  rather 
less  produce.  The  results  without  manure,  and  with  the  mixeil 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together,  are  so  nearly  identical 
in  the  two  cases  as  to  call  for  no  remark. 

The  Holkham  soil  and  subsoil  were  totally  different  in  character 
to  those  at  Rothamsted ;  the  condition  at  the  commencement  as 
affected  by  recent  manuring  was  rather  higher,  and  two  of  the 
seasons  over  which  the  averages  are  taken  were  unfavourable,  and 
one  very  favourable  for  the  wheat  crop.  With  these  great  differ- 
ences of  circumstance  in  almost  every  particular,  we  still  find,  as 
at  Rothamsted,  very  little  increase  by  mineral  manure  alone,  con- 
siderably more  by  ammonia-salts  alone,  and  more  still  by  mix^ 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together. 
^  The  Rodmersham  soil  and  subsoil  were  more  nearly  allied  in 
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Table  XXXII. — ^Results  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat  by 
different  Manures,  on  different  Soils,  in  different  Localities,  and  in  different 
Seasons. 


HlVCSn  APPUSD  lACB  TXAB. 


Atbbaob  AmruAL  Rbbuub. 


Botbamsted,  8  Yean ; 
185fr-63. 


Broadbalk 
Field. 


Hooe 
Field. 


Holkham, 
Norfolk ; 
a  Yean, 

1862-54. 


Rodmen> 

ham,  Kent; 

4  Yean, 

1866-69. 


Dressed  Com,  per  Acre ;  in  Bushels  and  Pecks. 


Uomasiu'ed 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

Ammoiua-calts,  alone 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  Anunonia-salts 


16    0 

15     0 

17     3f 

19     0 

16     Oi 

19     Oi 

23     0} 

26     Oi 

27     OJ 

38     li 

.37     11 

32     21 

25  21 

28  2 

31  If 

33  2 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com  ;  lbs. 


Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

Ammonia-salts,  alone 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  Ammonia-salts 


57-0 

67-7 

61-3 

58-4 

58-5 

62*1 

56-0 

56-9 

59-6 

58-9 

58*0 

62*4 

59*4 
60-1 
58-5 
57*8 


Total  Corn,  per 

Acre;  lbs. 

Umnanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

Ammonia-salts,  alone 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  Ammonia-salts 

990 
1192 
1471 
2407 

926 

987 

1618 

2295 

nil 

1202 
1636 
2055 

1565 
1760 
1917 
2020 

Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre ;  lbs. 


UnmanQTed  .•     

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

Ammonia-salts,  alone 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  Ammonia-salts 


1625 

1459 

1298 

1804 

1528 

1700 

2536 

2705 

2240 

4176 

4016 

2838 

3343 
3949 
4788 
5696 


character  to  those  of  Rothamsted ;  but  the  condition  as  affected 
by  recent  manuring  was  very  much  higher.  In  fact,  the  land, 
>o  far  from  being  at  the  commencement  in  a  practically  exhausted 
condition  requiring  liberal  manuring,  was  described  as  being 
already  in  a  well  cultivated  and  fertile  state,  and  prepared  for  the 
wheat  crop.  The  quantities  of  ammonia  actually  applied  were, 
therefore,  obviously  very  excessive.  The  result,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was,  as  might  be  expected,  much  higher  produce 
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without  manure,  and  smaller  amounts  of  increase,  especially  of 
corn,  with  the  nitrogenous  manures.  Still,  the  general  character 
of  the  average  results  over  the  four  years,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other  cases.  There  is  but  a  small  amount  of  increase  by  the 
mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  much  more  by  ammonia-salts 
alone,  and  more  still  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts  together. 

But,  independently  of  the  eyidence  of  direct  experiment,  such 
as  is  afforded  in  the  results  above  referred  to,  we  would  here 
reiterate  the  opinion  given  in  substance  in  former  papers,  and 
founded  on  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
experience  of  farmers  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  every 
district  of  Great  Britain  for  many  years  past,  that,  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  in  which  wheat  grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
agriculture  requires  further  manuring,  it  would  be  much  more 
increased  by  the  application  of  nitrogenous  than  of  purely  mineral 
manures ;  in  other  words,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agri- 
culture with  rotation,  as  practised  in  this  country,  the  supply  of 
mineral  constituents  immediately  available  for  the  wheat  crop,  is 
almost  invariably  in  excess  relatively  to  the  immediately  avail- 
able supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  or  the  accumulated 
stores  within  the  soil  itself.  Furthermore,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  worse  the  so-called  "  condition  "  of  the  land,  that  is,  the  more 
it  is  in  the  agricultural  sense  exhausted,  the  more  striking  would 
be  the  effect  of  exclusively  nitrogenous  compared  with  that  of 
exclusively  mineral  manures. 

What,  then,  are  the  common  practices  of  British  agriculture 
which  lead  to  this  result  ? 

Let  us  take  as  an  example,  as  we  have  done  before,  the  practice 
of  the  so-called  four  course  rotation — of  roots,  barley,  clover  (or 
beans),  and  wheat.  Let  us  further  assume,  for  the  sake  of  ar^* 
ment,  that  on  the  average  30  bushels  of  wheat,  35  bushels  of 
barley,  and  the  meat  from  the  consumption  of  10  tons  of  swedes, 
and  clover  equal  to  6000  lbs.  of  clover  hay  (or  1500  lbs.  of  bean 
corn),  are  the  products  sold  from  each  acre  of  the  farm  in  the  4 
years,  and  that  the  straw  of  the  corn  crops,  and  the  excrements 
from  the  animals  feeding  on  the  roots  and  the  clover  or  beans 
are  retained  on  the  farm  as  manure,  and  returned  periodically 
to  the  land.  Confining  attention,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of 
illustration,  to  those  mineral  constituents  which,  so  far  as  exist- 
ing knowledge  goes,  are  the  most  likely  to  become  relatively 
deficient  in  the  majority  of  soils,  it  may  be  estimated  that,  under 
such  a  course,  the  average  annual  loss  per  acre  by  the  sale  of 
corn  and  meat,  would  be  of  potass  from  4^  to  5  lbs.,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  from  7  to  8  lbs.,  and  of  silica  about  3  lbs« 
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But  all  practical  men  will  admit  that  the  amomits  of  produce 
here  assumed  to  he  exported  from  each  acre,  or  equivalent 
amounts  in  other  forms,  could  only  be  so  under  one  of  two  con- 
ditions. Either  the  soil  must  be  naturally  a  very  fertile  one,  or 
the  produce  must  be  kept  up  by  means  of  purchased  cattle-food 
or  artificial  manures.  In  the  case  of  a  soil  so  fertile  as  to  have 
yielded  for  any  considerable  number  of  years  the  average  produce 
supposed  without  assistance  from  import,  it  may  well  be  ques^ 
tioned  whether  it,  with  its  workable  subsoil,  would  not  be  com- 
petent to  yield  annually,  by  decomposition,  the  necessary  amounts 
of  the  mineral  constituents  mentioned,  and  if  of  them  of  others 
also,  for  an  all  but  indefinite  period.  In  the  other  case — that  in 
which  the  produce  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  import  of  cattle- 
food  or  artificial  manure,  or  of  part  one  and  part  the  other — the 
loss  of  the  constituents  in  question  derived  from  the  soil  itself 
will,  of  course,  be  by  so  much  less  than  the  amounts  assumed 
above,  and  that  of  others  will  be  also  reduced.  There  can  indeed 
be  little  doubt  that,  in  actual  practice,  the  loss  to  the  soil  itself, 
by  the  sale  of  com  and  meat,  is  generally  more  nearly  one-half, 
and  firequently  less  than  one-half,  of  the  above  assumed  amounts 
of  the  constituents  mentioned ;  and  that  of  others  will  be  less 
accordingly. 

So  far  as  the  purchase  of  food  for  stock  was  relied  upon,  no 
selection  could  well  be  made  from  the  current  supplies  in  the 
market,  that  would  not  bring  upon  the  farm  more  of  the  mineral 
constituents  than  the  increase  of  produce  due  to  the  manure 
obtained  from  it  would  remove  from  the  land  in  the  form  of  corn 
and  meat  In  fact,  to  increase  the  sales  of  corn  and  meat  by  the 
import  of  cattle-food  as  generally  practised,  is  to  increase,  and 
not  to  diminish,  the  amount  of  available  mineral  constituents 
within  the  soil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  produce  were  kept  up 
by  means  of  artificial  manures,  the  rules  of  selection  among  intel- 
ligent practical  men  are  such,  that  almost  invariably  much  more 
of  phosphoric  acid  at  any  rate,  would  be  brought  upon  the  land, 
than  would  be  removed  from  it  in  the  increase  of  com  and  meat 
due  to  the  use  of  the  imported  manures. 

In  the  case  supposed  without  import,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  phosphoric  acid  would  be  the  most  liable  to 
become  deficient  in  relation  to  other  constituents.  The  sources 
of  phosphoric  acid  developed  in  recent  years,  promise,  however, 
to  answer  to  any  demand  that  seems  likely  to  be  made  upon  them 
to  remedy  such  exhaustion  of  it  as  the  present  agricultural  prac- 
tices of  the  country  induce. 

In  the  case  of  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  where 
they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  current  artificial  manures  rather  than 
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of  cattle-foods,  potass  would  be  the  most  likely  to  become  defi- 
cient.    The  sources  of  potass  in  the  market  are,  indeed,  not  large, 
and  its  price  is  high.      Still,  it  would  be  a  very  economical 
manure  if  it  increased  the  immediate  produce  by  an  amount  con- 
taining anything  like  the  proportion  of  that  supplied,  which  is 
obtained  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  when  nitrogenous  manures  arc 
employed.     But  current  practices  have  certainly  not  yet  so  far 
reduced  the  relative  supply  of  potass  in  our  soils  as  to  render 
the  application  of  direct  potass^manures  to  the  wheat  crop  at 
all    profitable    to    the   farmer.      The    results    detailed    in   this 
paper  clearly  show,   however,  that  salts  of  potass  are  effective 
enough  on  the  growth  of  wheat  when  the  immediately  avail- 
able supply  within  the  soil  is  really  unduly  exhausted  relatively 
to  that  of  other  mineral  constituents,  provided  only  that  there 
be  no  deficiency  of  available  nitrogen.     In  the  case  of  Legu- 
minous  crops,    indeed,  potass-manures  will  frequently   greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated  over  a  given  area 
without  any  direct  supply  of  the  latter  by  manure.     And  should 
it  happen  that  our  modern  system  of  town  drainage  should  lead 
to  such  an  exhaustion  of  our  arable  lands  of  their  due  propor- 
tion of  available  potass,  that  potass-manures  from  without  should 
become  really  effective,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  sufficient 
economical  source  of  supply  would  soon  supervene  on  such  a 
demand. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question,  that  if  the  manurial  consti- 
tuents resulting  from  the  consumption  of  the  com  and  meat  sent 
into  our  towns  could  be  returned  to  the  land  whence  they  cam^^ 
its   produce   would   be   considerably   increased  ;    for   with  the 
mineral  constituents  there  would  always  be  associated  nitrogen, 
in  amount  which  would  serve  to  render  effective  a  considerable 
portion  of  all,  if  not  the  whole  of  some,  of  those  constituents.    I'l 
however,  human  excretal  matters  continue  to  be  diluted  with 
water  to  the  extent  recognised  by  the  growing  system  of  urban 
defecation,  and  if  dilute  liquid  sewage  cannot  be  distributed  m 
small  quantities  over  large  areas  at  a  much  lower  cost  to  the 
farmer  than  has  yet  been  proposed,  there  is  little  hope  that  the 
manurial  constituents  derived  from  the  human  food  sent  into  our 
towns  can  be  re-distributed  over  the  area  from  which  they  came. 
Indeed,  having  regard  to   the  inapplicability  of  dilute  XiQ^^^ 
sewage  to  arable  land,  except  in  small  quantities  and  at  particu- 
lar seasons,  and  to  the  assumed  cost  of  distribution,  it  app«^ 
probable  that  the  most  profitable  mode  of  utilisation  of  sewage 
will  be,  to  limit  the  area  by  applying  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  to  permanent  or  other  grasses,  laid  down  to  take  it  the  year 
round,  trusting  mainly  to  the  periodically  broken  up  rye-grass  lano> 
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and  to  the  application  to  arable  land  of  the  solid  manure  result- 
ing^ from  the  consumption  of  the  sewaged  grass,  for  obtaining 
other  produce  than  milk  and  meat  by  means  of  sewage. 

In  me  illustrations  given  above,  therefore,  it  is  sought  to  convey 
an  approximate  idea,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  utmost  extent,  and 
(m  the  other  of  the  probable  limit,  of  the  loss  to  which  our  arable 
soils  are  subject  by  the  sale  of  com  and  meat,  supposing  the 
mineral  constituents  be  not  returned  to  the  land  whence  they 
came.  Confining  attention  to  this  object,  we  necessarily  leave 
ont  of  view  the  cases  in  which  roots,  hay,  or  straw,  are  largely 
sold,  for,  in  such,  compensation  is  generally  made  by  the  return 
to  the  land  of  town  manures  of  some  kind.  If  this  be  not  done 
^  loss  of  mineral  constituents  will,  of  course,  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  adduced,  we  think  it  may  safely 
be  concluded,  that  the  modem  practices  of  this  country,  taken  as 
a  whole,  do  not  tend  to  the  injurious  exhaustion  of  the  mineral 
constituents  in  anything  like  the  degree  that  has  been  assumed 
by  some.  Further  than  this,  we  think  the  evidence  is  more 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  our 
soils,  they  are,  by  the  combined  aid  of  progressive  liberation, 
and  of  restoration  from  without,  becoming,  in  the  course  of 
cultivation,  richer  rather  than  poorer  in  immediately  available 
mineral  constituents  relatively  to  immediately  available  nitrogen. 
So  far  as  this  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  the  constituents  of  the 
soil  itself  there  is,  of  course,  the  less  to  fall  back  upon  within  a 
given  depth  from  the  surface.  But,  it  surely  cannot  be  denied, 
that  if  there  really  is  an  annual  liberation  of  mineral  constituents 
in  available  form  for  the  growth  of  plants,  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  may,  with  propriety,  be  sold  off  the  farm  for  good  and  all. 

The  exact  amount  of  annual  loss  of  mineral  constituents  which 
anj  soil,  with  its  workable  subsoil,  can  permanently  support 
without  injury,  cannot,  indeed,  be  proved.  But  such  evidence 
as  is  at  command  goes  to  show,  that,  under  the  conditions  at 
F^nt  existing,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  loss  to  which  our 
soils  are  subject  are  such,  that  the  majority  are  deficient  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  rather  than  of  available  mineral  constituents,  so 
^^r  as  the  requirements  for  full  crops  of  the  cereal  grains  are 
concerned. 

Insisting  strongly,  then,  as  we  have  always  done,  upon  the 
Absolute  necessity  of  a  full  supply  of  available  mineral  con- 
stituents within  the  soil,  relatively  to  that  of  nitrogen,  we  still 
believe  that,  in  the  actually  existing  conditions  of  British  agri- 
culture, it  is  not  they,  but  the  available  nitrogen,  that  is  generally 
^ound  to  be  relatively  deficient 
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What  then,  are  the  sources  of  available  nitrogen  within  the 
soil,  to  which  the  farmer  must  look  for  the  production  of  good 
crops  of  wheat? 

In  former  papers  in  this  Journal,  we  have  pointed  out  that  his 
chief  means  to  tliis  end  was  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  rotation  of 
crops — alternating  with  his  corn  the  so-called  **  green/'  *^  fallow,** 
or  ^^  fodder  "  crops,  an  important  office  of  which  it  is  to  collect 
from  natural  sources,  or  to  conserve  on  the  farm  in  the  form  of 
manure,  available  nitrogen  for  the  increased  growth  of  the 
saleable  cereal  grains.  We  have  further  maintained  that,  as 
either  by  bare  fallow,  or  a  rotation  of  crops,  with  the  consump- 
tion of  the  fallow  crops  and  the  retention  of  the  straw  on  the  farm, 
the  accumulation  of  available  mineral  constituents  will  generally 
be  in  excess  of  the  available  nitrogen,  it  is  the  amount  of  the 
latter,  rather  than  of  the  former,  that  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
increased  produce  obtained  by  such  means* 

Baron  Liebig's  former  views  of  the  means  by  which  our  cereal 
crops  were  to  be  increased  were,  however,  directly  opposed  to  those 
here  stated.  He  assumed  that  fertility  was  quite  independent  of  the 
ammonia  conveyed  to  the  soil ;  that  if  only  the  necessary  rnkteial 
constituents  were  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  and  in  available 
form,  our  cultivated  plants,  Graminaceous  as  well  as  L^uminoas, 
would  derive  sufficient  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere ;  that  the 
presence  of  ammonia  in  our  manures  was  immaterial ;  indeed, 
that  the  entire  future  prospects  of  agriculture  depended  upon  our 
being  able  to  dispense  with  ammonia  in  our  manures,  therefore 
with  animal  manures,  and  hence  with  the  bulky  farmyard 
manure,  and  substitute  for  it  artificial  preparations. 

Baron  Liebig  now  fully  admitting  the  inefficacy  of  the  wheat- 
manure  devised  by  himself,  attributes  its  failure  to  the  condition 
of  insolubility  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  were  provided 
in  it ;  and  having  formerly  treated  the  investigations  of  Professor 
Way  on  the  properties  of  soils  with  much  ridicule,  he  now  passes 
a  well  merited  eulogium  on  the  important  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries of  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  and  aU^[es, 
that  since  it  has  been  shown  that  certain  soluble  mineral  sub- 
stances become  sufficiently  insoluble  when  supplied  to  the  soil,  the 
want  of  the  anticipated  effect  of  his  manures  is  completely  explained. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  those  discoveries  aflTord  no  explanation 
whatever  of  that  failure ;  for  if  insolubility  were  the  only  bar  to 
efficiency,  the  same  constituents  supplied  in  the  soluble  form 
should  have  the  effect  which  Liebig's  wheat  manure  was  designed 
to  produce.  They  should,  in  fact,  enable  the  wheat-plant  to 
assimilate  sufficient  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  for  large  crops. 
But  the  results  of  direct  experiment  recorded  in  this  and  former 
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papers,  as  well  as  the  common  experience  of  this  country  show, 
that  those  soluble  mineral  manures  which  are  effective  enough 
when  available  nitrogen  is  supplied  within  the  soil,  are  entirely 
unavailing  to  yield  any  more  than  a  very  immaterial  amount  of 
increase  in  the  absence  of  such  supply.* 

Very  inconsistently,  however,  with  the  supposition  that  want 
of  solubility  was  the  defect  of  his  mineral  manure.  Baron  Liebig 
now  maintains  that  progress  in  agricultare  depends,  not  as  before 
on  being  able  to  dispense  with  a  rotation  of  crops,  with  nitro- 
genous manures  in  general,  and  with  farmyard  manure  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  substitute  it  by  artificial  preparations,  but  upon  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  the  successful  growth  of  fodder  plants, 
the  use  of  farmyard  manure,  and  the  accumulation  of  nitrogenous 
food  within  the  soil,  so  very  important  for  the  perfect  growth 
of  the  cereals. 

Whilst  thus  adopting  the  views  which  we  have  maintained 
•m  opporition  to  his  own  for  so  many  yean  past,  and  have 
supported  by  much  experimental  and  other  evidence  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal,  he  seeks  to  convey  the  impression  to  his 
readers  that  we  have  in  reality  advocated  directly  contrary 
opinions — ^th^t,  in  fact,  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
accumulation  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil  for  the  increased 
growth  of  the  cereals,  we  assume  that  the  chief  source  of  that 
accumulation  should  be  ammonia  purchased  from  without  In 
illostration  of  the  hopelessness  of  improvement  in  agriculture 
under  such  conditions,  he  points  out  how  very  inadequate  are 
the  supplies  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  purchased  manure  from 
without  to  any  largely  increased  grow&  of  com;  a  view  in 
which  we  need  hardly  say  we  fully  concur. 

No  doubt  the  supply  of  ammonia,  or  nitrogen  in  some  other 
form,  from  without,  limited  as  it  is,  is  a  very  important  adjunct 

^  Notwithstanding  Baron  Liebig's  former  ridicnle  of  Professor  Way's  experi- 
menti^  and  bis  snbeeqnent  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  bis  results  only 
after  it  was  generally  admitted,  and  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  essential 
as  the  basis  of  new  views  of  his  own,  and  that  they  served  him  to  explain  his 
previous  error  (in  a  manner,  however,  which  is  seen  to  be  quite  untenable!  the 
following  are  the  terms  in  which  that  acknowledgment  is  spoken  of  by  iWessor 
Hofmann  in  his  capacity  of  International  Reporter : — 

**The  correction  of  his  error  by  Way,  Liebig  frankly  and  unhesitatingly 
accepted.  His  genius  instantly  appreciated  the  -^ue  of  the  English  chemist's 
obfierration ;  ana  shed  upon  it  so  bright  a  light  as  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  its 
importance.  Liebig,  in  fact,  studied  the  new  truth  in  all  its  bearings,  supplied  its 
most  generally  received  interpretation,  displayed  its  momentous  consequences, 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  law  of  nature,  and  embodied  this  law  as  one  of  the 
eomer-stones  of  his  great  edifice." 

*'  Probably,  in  all  Liebig*8  illustrious  career,  no  incident  bears  higher  testimony 
tbaa  this  to  the  vigour  and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  to  his  undeviating  candour, 
and  to  his  disinterested  solicitude,  on  all  occasions,  fbr  truth  and  truth  alone." 
(Heport  of  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  p.  167.) 
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to  that  accumulated  for  the  growth  of  the  saleable  cereal  grains 
by  means  of  rotation,  and  its  associated  practices.  But  we  have 
long  ago  expressed  our  conviction  that  if  the  supplies  of  ammonia 
were  much  increased,  the  available  mineral  constituents  of  our 
soils  would  in  their  turn  become  relatively  deficient 

It  is  one  thing  to  maintain,  as  we  do,  that  under  the  existing 
conditionsiof  agriculture  in  this  country,  the  nitrogen  in  manures 
has  justly  a  preponderating  value  attributed  to  it,  and  quite 
another  to  advocate  as  we  do  not,  and  never  have  done,  tliat 
nitrogenous  manures  alone  should  be  obtained  from  without 
Nor  is  it  the  practice  of  intelligent  farmers  so  to  make  use  of  the 
nitrogenous  manures  in  the  market  Those  which  the  most 
nearly  approach  the  character  of  purely  nitrogenous  manures, 
such  as  ammonia-salts  and  nitrate  of  soda,  are  rarely  even  for  a 
single  crop  used  alone,  and  never  so  by  any  farmer  of  moderate 
intelligence,  unless — to  say  nothing  of  the  periodical  supplies  of 
the  home  manures,  perhaps  enriched  by  the  consumption  on  the 
farm  of  purchased  food  for  stock — ^he  applies  specially  phosphatic 
manure  to  some  other  crop  in  his  course. 

The  objection  that  has  been  raised  against  the  practice  of 
purchasing  food  for  stock,  that  that  which  is  a  gain  of  constituents 
to  the  purchaser  is  in  the  same  degree  a  loss  to  the  seller,  surely  in 
these  days  of  growing  intelligence,  and  of  extension  of  commercial 
freedom  and  interchange  of  commodities  throughout  the  world, 
hardly  requires  serious  consideration.  The  producers  in  thick! J- 
populated  districts  will  reap  the  just  reward  of  their  folly  if  thej 
dispose,  without  due  compensation,  of  products  which  the  reauire- 
ments  of  their  own  markets,  or  of  their  own  soils,  render  it  de- 
sirable that  they  should  keep  at  home.  But,  if  countries  thinlj 
populated  in  relation  to  the  area,  and  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
soils  and  climates  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  should  not  supply 
the  wants  of  those  more  densely  peopled,  in  exchange  for  such 
commodities  as  they  may  need  and  their  customers  may  he 
able  to  supply,  because  in  so  doing  they  would  dispose  of  a  portion 
of  the  mineral  constituents  annually  liberated  within  their  soilsi 
the  sooner  this  chemical  principle  of  protection  is  understood  ana 
acted  upon,  and  the  sooner  the  commercial  system  of  the  world  is 
abandoned,  and  we  make  up  our  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  th^^ 
which  is  produced  at  our  own  doors,  the  better  we  suppose  will 
it  be.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  some  trust 
and  confidence  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  if  left  """ 
fettered  by  artificial  restrictions,  will  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
BO  regulate  production  as  may  best  contribute  to  the  wants  oi 
mankind  at  large. 

Taking,  however,  the  conditions  of  our  agriculture  as  they 
really  exist,  and  not  anticipating  a  revolution  in  the  sense  }^^ 
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supposed,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  that  the  relation  of  the 
supplies  of  potass  and  other  mineral  constituents,  to  those  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  the  market  and  available  from 
other  sources,  is  such,  that  there  is  not  much  danger,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  manure  from  without 
injuriously  deranging  that  balance  of  constituents  within  the  soil 
which  it  is  essential  to  keep  up,  if  not  only  full,  but  healthy, 
crops  are  to  be  produced.  At  present,  at  any  rate,  the  produce 
per  acre  over  the  country  at  large  is  annually  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  The  probability  is,  indeed,  that  any  growing 
derangement  in  the  composition  of  our  soils  will  show  itself 
in  increasing  tendency  to  abnormal  growth,  or  disease  of  various 
kinds,  rather  than  in  gradual  diminution  of  at  the  same  time 
healthy  crops.  There  is,  however,  as  yet,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  well-established  evidence  showing  any  clear  connexion  between 
the  essential  conditions  of  our  modem  system  of  cultivation, 
manuring,  and  cropping,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prevalence  ojf 
particular  forms  of  faulty  growth  on  the  other. 

Indeed,  on  many  of  our  heavier  soils,  and  even  on  lighter  ones 
if  purchased  cattle-food  be  liberally  employed,  com  crops  may 
be  grown  more  frequently  than  is  consistent  with  what  have 
generally  been  considered  th^  established  rules  of  good  farming, 
not  only  with  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  producer,  but  without  in- 
juTj  to  the  soil.  On  heavy  soils  barley  of  better  quality  may  be 
ohtEiincd  after  wheat  than  after  a  root-crop.  But  when  com  is 
taken  after  com,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleaning 
of  the  land,  and  manure  should  be  liberally  applied.  When 
wheat  follows  another  corn-crop,  not  less  than  50  to  60  lbs.  of 
ammonia  (or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  some  other  form)  should 
be  applied  per  acre,  and  when  barley  or  oats  follow  a  corn-crop, 
from  40  to  50  lbs.  The  quantity  of  phosphate  employed  with 
the  ammonia  should  be  greater  for  spring  than  for  autumn  sown 
com-CTops.  The  manures  should  be  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed. 
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EXPSBIMENTS  AT  BOTHAHSTSD  ON  THE  GbOWTH  OF 

Appendix^— Table  II. — ^Manttbes  and  Pboducb  ;  2kd  Season,  1845. 
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^  The  silicate  of  potass  was  manufactured  at  a  glaHS-house  by  fusing  equal  parts  of  pearl-^fih  sztd 
sand.  The  product  was  a  tiTmsparent  glass,  slightly  deliquescent  in  the  air  ^  it  was  ground  to  povpikr 
under  edge-stones. 

'  llie  manures  termed  superphosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  potass  were  made  bj  actij^ 
upon  hone-ash  by  means  of  sulphiinc  acid,  and  in  the  case  of  the  potass  salt  neutralizing  the  compouaJ 
thus  obtained  by  means  of  pearl-ash.  For  the  superphosphate  of  lime  the  proportions  were  5  parts 
bone-ash,  3  pat1s  water,  and  0  parts  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'84;  and  for  the  phosphate  of  pota:!s 
4  parts  bone-ash,  water  as  needed,  3  parts  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'84,  and  an  equivalent  amonnt 
of  penrl-ash.  The  mixtures,  of  course,  lost  weight  considerably  by  the  evolution  of  water  ao»l 
carbonic  acid. 
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61 

52 

113 ; 

84-0 

8 

15 

Of 

61*3 

49 

980 

1160 

2140 

1 

57 

40 

97 

84*5 

9 

19 

2i 

62-3 

64 

1280 

1368 

2648 

357 

248 

605 

93-5 

10 

15 

If 

62-0 

50 

1008 

1112 

2120 

85 

-  8 

77 

., 

90*6 

11 

17 

Of 

61-8 

56 

1116 

1200 

2316 

193 

80 

273 

93-0 

12 

15 

2 

61*5 

50 

1004 

1116 

2120 

81 

-  4 

77 

90«0 

13 

16 

U 

62-5 

54 

1072 

1204 

2276 

149 

84 

233 

89-0 

U 

15 

3 

61-3 

51 

1016 

1176 

2192 

'       93 

56 

149 

86*4 

\o 

16 

31 

62-0 

55 

1096 

1240 

2336 

1 
173 

120 

293 

88-4 

16 

19 

H 

62-5 

65 

1304 

1480 

2784 

381 

360 

741 

88*1 

IT 

18 

H 

62-3 

62 

1240 

1422 

2662 

317 

302 

619 

87-2 

18 

20 

31 

62-0 

68 

1368 

1768 

3136 

445 

648 

1093 

77*4 

I'J 

24 

11 

61-8 

79 

1580 

1772 

3352 

657 

652 

1309 

89*2 

2«) 

•  • 

V  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,21. 

1 

t^il 

•• 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

t     •• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  9 

fffa,*A,  or  a  mlztoie  of  1  part  medicinal  cartxiDate  of  magneaia  and  4  parta  magneaian  limestooe.  The  mixturee, 
w  cuine,  aU  loat  weight  considerably  by  the  evolutioa  of  water  and  carbonio  acid. 
'  Ibde  wtth  imbarat  booea. 


^  *  la  tUs  flret  Maeon  neither  the  weight  nor  the  measure  of  the  offal  corn  was  recorded  separately ;  and  In 
•  jnoer  papen  the  bcukhela  and  pecks  of  total  corn  (including  ofiol)  have  erroneously  been  given  as  dresaed  corn. 
U  btiag  tbe  noocdi  more  In  confoimity  with  those  relatlx^  to  the  other  yean,  5  per  cent.,  by  weight,  haa  been 
vivted  from  tha  total  corn  previonaly  stated  as  dressed  corn,  and  is  roooided  as  oftial  com ;  this  bcdng  aboat  the 
^^'^  pnportloii.  Judging  man  the  character  of  the  season,  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of 
*;f*«"«le8ra.  AltbOTii^  not  strictly  correct,  the  statements  of  dressed  corn  aa  amended  In  this  somewhat 
*'^'^^'V7  «9  will  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  truth,  an4  be  more  comparable  ? 
94a«i,  ttMB  ihow  hiberto  recorded. 

a  2 


with  thoee  relattng  to  other 
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EXFXBIMENTB  AT  BOTHAMBTED  ON  THB   GbOWTH   OT 

Appendixv—Tablb  II.— Manubes  and  Peoducb  ;  2nd  Seasos,  1845. 


Mavubes  rxB  Acbs. 

Flota.1 

Fanu" 

yard 

Manure. 

SlUcate 

of 
Potass.! 

Phos- 
phate 

of 
Potass.* 

Super- 
phosphate 
of 
Lime.> 

Bone- 
ash. 

MorUttG 
Add. 

Guano. 

Sulphate 
of 

nla. 

Muriate 

of 
Ammo- 
nia. 

Gaibo. 

Date 

off 

Ammo- 
nia. 

SE 

Ta|)i- 

Tons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Ibs.   ' 

0 

Mixture  of  tb 

le  residi 

le  of  mo 

5t  of  t 

lie  other  manures 

a                   1 

•  a 

a  a 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

*  ■ 

112 

•  • 

• . 

.. 

.  a 

224 

a  a 

■  • 

560 

•  • 

2 

14 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•• 

•  • 

a  a 

■  a 

•  a 

aa 

•  a 

•  a 

3 

Unmanured 

• . 

•  • 

a  • 

■  a 

•  a 

•  a 

•  a 

•  a 

■  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

• « 

112 

112 

112 

a  a 

a  • 

•• 

•  a 

fl 

TTnina 

nured 

.  • 

. . 

a  a 

a  a 

a  a 

m» 

«  • 

5^2 

■  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  a 

252  > 

a  a 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

112 

112 

•  a 

•  • 

560 

••       1 

7 

.  • 

112 

112 

••a 

•  • 

•• 

560 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

112 

a  a 

•  a 

560 

1 

9 

.  • 

•  • 

168* 

168* 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

10 

•• 

•  • 

168  • 

168* 

a  a 

•• 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

280 

224 

•  a 

.  a 

560 

a  • 

12 

280 

.  ■ 

224 

•  a 

a  a 

560 

•  • 

13 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

336' 

a  • 

a  • 

a  a 

%  • 

•  • 

14 

. . 

.  • 

•• 

672« 

•  • 

a  a 

•  a 

a  . 

•  • 

15 

•  • 

•  • 

221 

224 

224 

a  a 

a  a 

a  ■ 

■  a 

16 

• . 

224 

•  • 

•  • 

56 

56 

•  a 

560 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

224 

.  • 

•  s 

112 

112 

.  a 

280 

•  • 

18 

•  • 

336 

a  a 

•  f 

112 

112 

■  a 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

•  * 

•  • 

112 

112 

112 

■  a 

•  a 

336 

%  • 

20 

Unmanured 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

■  ■ 

•  a 

a  a 

a  a 

•  9 

•  • 

21| 
22i 

Mixture  of  the  residi 

le  of  moi 

it  of  tl 

le  othei 

'manur 

S8 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

n 

^  The  silicate  of  potass  was  manufactured  at  a  glnss-hooae  by  fusing  equal  parts  of  pearl-aah  and 
sanda  The  product  was  a  tituispaient  glass,  slightly  deliquescent  in  the  air ;.  it  was  ground  to  powder 
under  edge-stones. 

'  l^e  manures  termed  superphosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  potass  were  made  ly  acting 
upon  bone-ash  by  means  of  sulphiinc  add,  and  in  the  case  of  the  potass  salt  neutralizing  the  oompouQ<l 
thus  obtiined  by  means  of  pearl-ash.  For  the  superphosphate  of  lime  the  proportions  were  5  poris 
bone-ash,  3  pails  water,  and  o  parts  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*84 ;  and  for  the  phosphate  of  potass 
4  parts  bone-ash,  water  as  necdel,  3  parts  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*84,  and  an  equiralent  amount 
^  pearl-ash.  The  mixtures,  of  course,  lost  weight  considerably  by  the  iTolution  of  water  ami 
x>nic  add. 
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Whkat  Yeab  afteb  Yeab  ok  thb  same  Lakd. 
Manures  and  Seed  (Old  Red  Lammas)  sown  March  1845. 


FBODUCX  FSB  ACBE»  &C 


Ikcbeasb  pes  Acbb 

BT  MaKUBB. 


Tioti. 


DmMd  OoRL 


Quantity. 


0 
I 
2 
3 
4 

i 


8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Bush. 
32 
26 
32 
23 
29 

22 
26 
28 
26 
27 
33 
31 

30 
28 
25 
27 

32 
32 
32 


22' 


0 

IJ 
0 

0| 

n 

3J 

3 

21 

0 

1 

H 

Of 

33  Oi 

34  3 
24      21 


Weight 

per 
Bosbel. 


ItM. 

56*5 
64*8 
56-8 
56*5 
580 

57-5 
57-3 
57-8 
57-0 
56*3 
58*3 
56*3 

56-0 
55-3 
56-3 
57-5 

57-5 
56*3 
55*8 
56-5 
57*0 
56*0 


Offal 
OociL 


lbs. 

159 

248 

151 

131 

161 

134 
190 
214 
161 
194 
187 
191 

158 
264 
152 
176 

209 
182 
299 
180 
133 
113 


ToUI 
Corn. 


Its. 
1967 
1689 
1967 
1441 
1879 

1431 
1732 
1871 
1682 
1716 
2131 
1980 

1880 
1842 
1558 
1743 

2103 
2028 
2093 
2048 
2114 
1495 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


lbs. 
3977 
3699 
3915 
2712 
3663 

2684 
3599 
3644 
3243 
3663 
4058 
4266 

4104 
4134 
3355 
3696 

4044 
4191 
3826 
3819 
4215 
3104 


Total 
Produce 

(Com 

and 

Straw). 


il 


lbs.  I 
5944  ' 
5388  ; 
5882  \ 
4153 
5542  ' 

4115 
5331 
5515 
4925 
5379 
6189 
6246 

5984 
5976 
4913 
5439 

6147 
6219  ' 
5919 
5867  ; 
6329  ' 
4599 


COTQ. 


lbs. 
526 
248 
526 

•  • 
438 

-10 
291 
430 
241 
275 
690 
539 

439 
401 
117 
302 

662 
587 
652 
607 
673 
54 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Total 
Prodaoe. 


lbs. 
1265 

987 
1203 

•  • 
951 

-28 
887 
932 
531 
951 
1346 
1554 

1392 

1422 

643 

984 

1332 
1479 
1114 
1107 
1503 
392 


lbs. 
1791 
1235 
1729 

« • 
1389 

-38 
1178 
1362 
772 
1226 

2036 

I 

2093  ; 

1831 

1823 

760 

1286 

1994  < 
2066 
1766 
1714 
2176 
446 


Offal 

Cora 

to 

100 

Drcsaed. 


10*9 

17*3 

8*9 

8*7 

9*4 

10*1 
14*2 
14*1 
11*3 
14*0 
10*2 
12*3 

11*3 
17*8 
12*0 
16-2 

11*8 
11*1 
15*2 
11*2 
9«1 
9-7 


Com 

to 

100 

Stnw. 


49*5 
45-7 
50*2 
53*1 
51*3 

53*3 
48*1 
57  3 
51*9 
46-9 
52*5 
46*4 

45-8 
44*5 
46*4 
47-1 

52  0 
48*4 
54-7 
53*6 
50*2 
48-2 


'  The  medicinal  carbonate  of  ammoDia ;  it  was  dissolved  in  water  and  top-dressed. 

*  Plot  5  was  2  landB  wide  (in  after  years,  respectively,  5a  and  56) ;  5'  consisting  of 
^B«>fiiartii  Uogths  across  both  lands,  and  5*  of  the  2  remaining  one-fourth  lengths. 

*  Top-drond  at  onoe. 

\  Top-dreased  at  4  intervala. 

*  PeniTian. 
Mchaboe. 


2  altemnte 
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EXFEBPIENTS   AT  BOTHAMBTED  OK  THE  GbOWTH   OF 

Appbitdix. — ^Table  ni. — ^Manures  and  Produce  ;  3bd  Season,  1845-6. 


Kaxukb 

1  not  AcRK. 

• 

Ash 

from 

Saperphosphate  of 
Lime. 

1 
1 

Plots. 

Fann- 

yard 

Manure. 

3  loads 

(3888 

lbs.) 

Wheat. 

Liebig's 
Wheat- 
manure. 

Pern- 

▼Um 

Gaano. 

SUicate 

of 
Potass. 

Pbarl- 
aah. 

Sodar 
ash. 

Mag- 
nesfan 
Lhne- 
stone. 

Booe- 
Ash. 

Sal- 

pharfc 

Add 

Mnrl* 
atic 

Sulphate 
of 

Ammo- 
nia. 

of 

Ammn. 

lUpe 

nta. 

strew. 

lbs. 

(Sp.gr. 
1-7.) 

Add. 

1 

Tons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs.        Rs. 

0 

•  • 

•   V 

• . 

336 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •             •  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

224 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

..      1 

2 

14 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  a 

.. 

•  .                             a  • 

3 

Unmanared 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

a  a 

a  a 

a  •                          .  . 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  0 

224 

•  • 

224 

224 

1 

a. 

1 

HI 

"! 

Straw- 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 

•  a 

• « 

224  > 

•  • 

•  • 

1       . . 

56(2 

•• 

ash. 

.. 

•  • 

.  • 

•  a 

a.           1      44S 

•  J 

(    .. 

•  • 

a  • 

2241 

44S 

6a 

448 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

66 

448 

•  • 

•  * 

.  • 

112 

112 

. . 

la 

448 

•  ■ 

•  • 

a  a 

a. 

44^4 

76 

448 

•  • 

^  , 

•  • 

112 

112 

44S 

8a 

•  a 

•  • 

224 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

448 

86 

•  • 

•  a 

* 

224 

>  • 

112 

112  . 

9a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  a 

a.            44S 

96 

•  » 

a  a 

a  • 

•  • 

224 

44i! 

10a 

•  • 

•  a 

»  a 

•  • 

224 

a  ■                           a  . 

106 

Unmanared 

1 

•  • 

a  • 

•  a 

«  • 

•  • 

a  a 
a 

a  • 

lla 

•  • 

a  a 

224 

224 

•  a 

44S 

116 

•  • 

•  a 

224 

224 

112 

112  '      .. 

12a 

•  • 

•  a 

180 

224 

224 

•  • 

44S 

126 

•  • 

a  • 

180 

224 

224 

112 

112 

13a 

., 

•  • 

a  • 

260 

a  • 

224 

224 

•  • 

a.        1    44S 

136 

•  • 

•  • 

200 

•  • 

224 

S24 

112 

112 

14a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

84 

224 

224 

•  a 

..      ;  44S 

146 

•  • 

« ■ 

•  t 

•  a 

84 

224 

224 

112 

112 

15a 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  a 

•  • 

224 

•  a 

224 

224 

•  a 

44$ 

156 

•  • 

224 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

224 

a  a 

224 

224 

•  a 

448 

16a 

•  • 

•  a 

67 

60 

84 

224 

224 

•  • 

a  • 

443 

166 

•  • 

a  a 

67 

60 

84 

224 

224 

224 

•  « 

445 

17a 

•  • 

a  • 

67 

60 

84 

224 

224 

112 

112 

44$ 

176 

•  • 

•  a 

67 

60 

84 

224 

224 

224 

a  .                        *  • 

18a 

■  • 

■  • 

67 

60 

84 

224 

224 

112 

112 

186 

■  • 

•  • 

67 

60 

84 

224 

224 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  ■ 

•  a 

•• 

112 

•  • 

112 

112 

•  a 

448 

20 

J 

21 

Mixture  of  t 

leresid 

ne  of  most  of  the  other 

manure 

!fl 

•  • 

•  a 

•  * 

a.           1          .. 

22 

!    i 

>  Top-dressed  in  the  Spring. 
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Whiat  Ysar  aptxb  Ykab  on  shb  same  Lakd. 
Haitubes  and  Seed  (Old  Red  Lammas)  sown  Autmnn  1845. 


w 

I 

Acu;&c 

laCSVASE  FSB  ACRR 
BT  HaNURB. 

Offal 

fliim 

Dressed  Coin. 

1 
1 

Com 

PkjU. 

OflU 
Com. 

Total 
OoriL 

Straw 

and 

Chait 

Total 

Produoe 

(Goni 

and 

OoriL 

Straw 

and 

Cbaff. 

1 
Total 
Produce. 

\Airii 

to 

100 

DresBed. 

to 

1 
1 

Wei^t 

100 
Straw. 

1     v^an 

1 

tti^. 

per 

Bushel. 

Straw). 

Biiah.PBcks. 

DM. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

0             28 

If 

62-3 

134 

1906 

2561 

4467 

699 

1048 

1747 

7-3 

74*4 

1             22 

Of 

62-6 

120 

1509 

1953 

3462 

302 

440 

742 

8-1 

77*3 

2            27 

.  o| 

63'0 

113 

1826 

2454 

4280 

619 

941 

1560 

6*6 

74*4 

3             17 

3} 

63*8 

64 

1207 

1513 

2720 

• . 

• . 

•  • 

7-4 

79-7 

4             25 

3f 

63-5 

130 

1777 

2390 

4167 

570' 

877 

1447 

7-8 

74-3 

Sap       ^« 
1-2       27 

oj 

63' 7 

•  • 

87.. 

1305 

1541 

2846 

•  < 

98 

28 

126 

•  • 

84*6 

0 

63*0 

126 

1827 

9309 

4135 

620 

796 

1416 

a  • 

79-1 

5JI       23 

2} 

63-4 

100 

1598 

1721 

3319 

391 

208 

599 

•  • 

92-8 

n2       30 

Of 

63-3 

165 

2076 

2?01 

4977 

869. 

1388 

2257 

•• 

71*6 

6.1           20 

U 

63-7 

10^ 

1400 

1676 

3070 

193. 

163 

356 

7*0 

83*6 

6*           29 

Of 

63*5 

114 

1967 

2571 

4538 

760 

1058 

1818 

6-3 

76-5 

7a           22 

3i 

63-0 

97 

1534 

1968 

3502 

327. 

405 

732 

6'8 

77*9 

76      ,     31 

3 

63-4 

150 

2163 

3007 

5170 

956.. 

1494 

2450 

7-5 

72-G 

8t      1     22 

3i 

63-5 

101 

1549 

1^63 

3512 

342 

450 

792 

7-1 

78-9 

8i>      1     29 

Of 

63-6 

132 

1988 

2575 

4563 

781 

1062 

1843 

7-2 

77*2 

»i          23 

2f 

63*0 

122 

1614 

2033 

3647 

407 

520 

927 

7*9 

79-4 

96      ,     28 

3} 

63-3 

114 

1942 

2603 

4545 

735 

1090 

1825 

7-0 

74-6 

10a      '     27 

U 

63-6 

109 

1850 

2244 

4094 

643 

781 

1374 

6*4 

82*4 

106           17 

2* 

63*8 

92 

1216 

1455 

2671 

9 

-58 

-49 

7-8 
9*8 

83-6 

11a          23 

If 

68-3 

145 

1628 

2133 

3761 

421 

620 

1041 

76«3 

116           30 

Oi 

63*2 

155 

2055 

2715 

4770 

848. 

1202 

2050 

6*1 

75-7 

12a           24 

11 

63*0 

125 

1661 

2163 

3824 

454 

650 

1104 

7-9 

76-8 

Mh     1      28 

2f 

63-4 

136 

1955 

2554 

4509 

748 

1041 

1789 

7-4 

76-5 

13i     !      24 

0 

63-5 

136 

1660 

2327 

3987 

453  . 

814 

1267 

9-1 

71-3 

I3i     ;      29 

If 

63*2 
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EXPBBUOCNTS  AT  BOTHAMSTSD  ON  THB  GbOWTH  OP 


Appendix. — Table  VI. — Manuaes  aud  Peoduce  ;  6th  Seasok,  1848-9. 
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Whkat  Ykab  after  Tbab  on  ths  same  Laitd. 
yrA.!mBB9  and  Seed  (Red^CIustcr)  sown  Autumn  1848. 
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EXFBBIHENTS   AT  ROTHAMSTED  ON  THB  GbOWTH   Or 

Appendix^^Table  ynL — Makttbes  and  Fboducb  ;  8th  Season, 
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NOTES  TO  TABLE  IX.  (p.  rviii.) 

[Table  IX.  is  intended  to  be  drawn  out  to  the  left,  free  of  the  book, 
as  it  has  reference  to  the  succeeding  Tables.] 


^  For  the  16^  and  stieceeding  seasons  —the  sulphate  of  potass  was 
reduced  from  600  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  on  Plot  1,  and  from 
300  to  200  lbs.  on  all  the  other  Plots  where  it  was  used ;  the  sulphate 
of  soda  from  400  to  200  lbs.  on  Plot  1,  to  100  lbs.  on  all  the  Plots  on 
which  200  lbs.  had  preyiouslj  been  applied,  and  from  650  to  336^  lbs. 
(two-thirds  the  fimount)  on  Plots  12a  and  125 ;  and  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  from  420  to  280  lbs.  (two^thirds  the  amount)  on  Plots  14a 
and  146. 

'  Plot  9a — the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  the 
superphosphate  of  lime,  were  applied  in  the  12th  and  succeeding 
seasons,  but  not  in  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th;  and  the  amount  of  nitrate 
of  soda  was  for  the  9th  season  only  475  lbs.  per  acre,  and  for  the  10th 
and  11th  seasons  only  275  lbs. 

'  Plot  95 — in  the  9th  season  only  475  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  were 
applied. 

^  Common  soli — ^not  appHed  after  the  10th  season. 

'  Plots  17a  and  175,  and  18a  and  185 — ^the  manures  on  these  plots 
alternate :  that  is,  Plots  17  were  manured  with  ammonia-salts  in  the 
9th  season ;  with  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and 
superphosphate  of  lime,  in  the  10th;  ammonia-salts  again  in  the 
11th ;  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  superphosphate 
of  lime,  again  in  the  12th,  and  so  on.  Plots  18,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  superphosphate 
of  lime,  in  the  9th  season ;  ammonia-salts  in  the  10th,  and  so  on, 
altcmatoly. 
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ON  THE  SAME  LaND. 

Appendix.— Table  X.— PboDuob  of  the  9th  Sba6ok»  1851*2.    Seed  (Red  ClustCT) 

sown  November  7, 1851 ;  Crop  cut  August  24, 1852. 
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Com. 

Total 
Oom. 

Straw 
and 

Produce 
(Offtk 

Obm. 

Straw 
aui 

Tim. 

lOQ 

Dfcased. 

Qoanutj. 

«P«' 

Ghaft 

and 

QmSL 

• 

Bushel. 

8ti»w). 

Bush. 

Pecks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

\ 

0 

15 

Of 

55-8 

72 

919 

1706 

2625 

59 

109 

168 

8-4 

53-8 

1 

13 

1 

56-9 

71f 

825 

1497 

2322 

-  35 

-100 

-135 

9*4 

55-1 

2 

27 

2i 

58*2 

112} 

1716 

3457 

5173 

856 

1860 

2716 

7-0 

49*6 

3 

IS 

8| 

56-6 

78 

860 

1597 

2467 

•  • 

a. 

•  • 

9*9 

53*9 

4 

13 

li 

57«3 

106f 

870 

1571 

2441 

10 

-  26 

-  16 

18-9 

55  4 

5a 

16 

3 

57-6 

72} 

1038 

1903 

2941 

178 

306 

484 

7*5 

54*5 

56 

17 

01 

57-3 

86f 

1065 

2032 

3097 

205 

435 

640 

8*8 

52-4 

6a 

20 

8 

57-6 

95} 

1288 

2581 

3869 

428 

984 

1412 

8-0 

49*9 

66 

20 

»* 

57*5 

lOlf 

1300 

2604 

3904 

440 

1007 

1447 

8-5 

49*9 

la 

26 

3} 

56-0 

126f 
139| 

1615 

3850 

5466 

755 

2253 

3008 

8*5 

41-9 

76 

26 

55-8 

1643 

3772 

5415 

783 

2175 

2958 

9-8 

43*6 

8a 

27 

H 

56*9 

140| 

1699 

3806 

5505 

839 

2209 

3048 

9-0 

44-6 

86 

27 

oi 

55-9 

133} 

1651 

3772 

5423 

791 

2175 

2966 

8*8 

43*8 

9a 

25 

2 

55-6 

171f 

1591 

3714 

5305 

731 

2117 

2848 

12*1 

42*8 

96 

24 

IJ 

55*3 

153 

1509 

3374 

4883 

649 

1777 

2426 

ll*8 

44*7 

lOa 

21 

3} 

.55-9 

97} 

1820 

2787 

4107 

460 

1190 

1650 

8-0 

47-3 

106 

22 

OJ 

57-3 

80 

1343 

2819 

4162 

483 

1222 

1705 

6*3 

47-6 

lla 

24 

Of 

55*6 

128 

1472 

3081 

4558 

612 

1484 

2096 

9-5 

47-8 

116 

22 

It 

55*9 

133^ 

1387 

2912 

4299 

527 

1315 

1842 

10-6 

47*6 

12a 

24 

If 

57-4 

lOOf 

1503 

3257 

4760 

643 

1660 

2303 

7-2 

4€«I 

126 

24 

U 

67*3 

lOlf 
100} 

1492 

3232 

4724 

632 

1635 

2267 

7-8 

46*2 

13a 

24 

0 

57-5 

1480 

3222 

4702 

620 

1625 

2245 

7'3 

45*9 

136 

23 

3f 

57-1 

106f 

1476 

3289 

4765 

616 

1692 

2308 

7*8 

44*9 

14a 

24 

u 

56-9 

114* 

1507 

8647 

5054 

647 

1950 

2597 

8*2 

42-5 

146 

25 

Of 

56*7 

107 

1530 

8607 

5187 

670 

2010 

2680 

7*5 

42-4 

15a 

23 

u 

57*4 

Ulf 

1451 

3212 

4663 

591 

1615 

2206 

8*3 

45*2 

156 

25 

oj 

56*8 

90f 

1520 

3421 

4941 

660 

1824 

2484 

6*3 

44*4  i 

16a 

28 

3J 

55-0 

204} 

1794 

4677 

6471 

934 

3080 

4014 

12-8 

38-3 

166 

28 

0 

54*5 

175 

1700 

4616 

6316 

840 

3019 

3859 

11-5 

36*8 

17a 

25 

2 

56*5 

135} 

1577 

3734 

5311 

717 

2137 

2854 

9-4 

42*2 

176 

24 

u 

56*9 

132 

1520 

3466 

4986 

660 

1869 

2529 

9-5 

43*9 

ISa 

13 

3 

57*0 

86} 

869 

1687 

2556 

9 

90 

99 

11-0 

51*5 

186 

14 

3f 

56-7 

75 

921 

1764 

2685 

61 

167 

228 

8*9 

52-1 

19 

24 

8f 

56-1 

183} 

1582 

3397 

4979 

722 

1800 

2522 

18*1 

46*6 

20 

14 

Of 

56-6 

71 

875 

1577 

2452 

15 

-20 

-  5 

8*8 

55*  S 

21 

19 

If 

56*9 

68} 

1177 

2108 

3285 

317 

611 

828 

6-2 

55*a 

22 

19 

2| 

55*9 

82} 

1176 

2179 

8355 

316 

582 

898 

7»5 

5S'9 
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ExPIIUIIIIilB  AT  BOTHAXBTXD  €»  THB  GbOWTH  01*  WhBAT  TsAB  AVTSB  YsAB 

OH  THE  8AMB  LaIO). 

Affkhdix.— TabiiE  XI«— Fboducb  of  the  10th  Ssason,  1853.    8eed  (Bed  Bostock) 
■own  March  16 ;  Crop  cut  Septexnl)er  10,  and  carted  September  20, 1853. 


1 

1 

FWHWCB  FEB 

AnuL&c 

• 

i 

IVOUm  PKR 

ACRB 

(For  the  MtfnireB  lee  pp.  xtUI  and  zlx). 

BT  HaXUBK. 

Offal 

Cbm 

-- 

Cora 

^/Vl  AA 

?IoU. 

Draied  Corn. 

t%A 

Total 

nA 

to- 

to 

lOfl 

Wd^k 

OflU 
Com. 

Total 

Straw 
and 

Produce 
(Corn 

Com. 

Straw 
and 

Total 
Prodace. 

100 
Dressed. 

1  w 

Straw. 

Qnantltr. 

per 

^#^#*»«« 

ChaJi: 

and 

Chaff. 

Bodiel. 

Straw). 

Bodi. 

Pka. 

n». 

n». 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbB. 

Ibe. 

0 

9 

0}  !  49*1 

U2\ 

599 

1807 

2406 

240 

394 

634 

31-1 

33-1 

1 

6 

U 

46*1 

lOOf 

404 

1632 

2036 

45 

219 

264 

33-2 

24*8 

3 

10 

3f 

61«1 

148 

IISO 

3372 

4492 

761 

1959 

2720 

14-6 

33-2 

.1 

5 

45-1 

93 

359 

1413 

1772 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  m 

35-0 

25-4 

4 

7 

1 

46*1 

107 

446 

1670 

2116 

87 

267 

344 

31-6 

20*3 

J4 

10 

0 

48-9 

99} 
111} 

587 

1951 

2538 

228 

538 

766 

20-6 

30-1 

hS 

10 

1 

48-9 

611 

2130 

2741 

252 

717 

969 

22-6 

28-7 

6i 

16 

3} 

51-8 

112} 

978 

2777 

3755 

619 

1364 

1963 

13-0 

35-2 

ih 

19 

I 

51-8 

80} 

1072 

2798 

3870 

713 

1385 

2098 

8-1 

38*3 

7a 

S3 

^ 

92-2 

139 

1369 

3741 

5110 

1010 

2328 

3338 

11-8 

36-6 

74 

sa 

2; 

k 

51-1 

132^ 
191} 

1357 

3734 

5091 

998 

2321 

3319 

10-8 

36-3 

84 

2S 

1; 

^ 

51-1 

1346 

3966 

5312 

987 

2553 

3540 

16-6 

33-9 

%h 

S4 

2 

k. 

51*1 

150} 

1425 

3927 

5352 

1066 

2514 

3580 

11-8 

36-3 

9a 

11 

I 

47-7 

15^ 

691 

2399 

3090 

332 

986 

1318 

29-0 

28-8 

W 

10 

1| 

46*1 

issl 

649 

2253 

2902 

290 

840 

1180 

32-2 

28-8 

lAi 

0 

8i 

48*9 

159} 

642 

2049 

2691 

283 

636 

919 

33*1 

31-3 

m 

15 

2 

49-8 

127  A 
127} 

896 

2682 

3578 

537 

1269 

1806 

16*6 

33-4 

\\a 

17 

2 

50-1 

1015 

2524 

8539 

656 

nil 

1767 

14-4 

40-2 

\\h 

18 

n 

51-1 

117 

1073 

2707 

3780 

714 

1294 

2008 

12*8 

39*7 

1^ 

t% 

0 

52-0 

137} 

1283 

8665 

4948 

924 

2252 

8176 

12*0 

35*0 

VIS 

1 

28 

8i 

51-1 

140| 

1375 

8704 

5079 

1016 

2291 

3307 

11-4 

37-1 

1%I 

SS 

u 

52-1 

179 

1341 

8704 

5045 

962 

2291 

3273 

15-4 

36*2 

136 

28 

H 

5M 

169 

1396 

3912 

5308 

1037 

2499 

3536 

13-8 

35-7 

I4a 

21 

8 

51-2 

208} 

1322 

8471 

4793 

968 

2058 

8021 

18*2 

88*1 

144 

1 

28 

o| 

52-6 

132} 

1347 

3761 

5108 

968 

2348 

3336 

10*9 

86*8 

ISa! 

19 

0 

51*1 

161} 
130} 

1143 

8361 

4504 

784 

1948 

2732 

16-5 

34-0 

154 

28 

«4 

51-1 

1351 

8756 

5107 

992 

2343 

8335 

10-7 

36-0 

164 

24 

^ 

52-5 

220 

1496 

4904 

6400 

1137 

8491 

4628 

17-2 

30-5 

164 

29 

8} 

52-5 

186} 

1537 

6019 

6556 

1178 

8606 

4784 

13-8 

80-6 

17a" 

8 

]| 

49-8 

101} 

520 

1996 

2516 

161 

583 

744 

24-8 

26-1 

174  i 

8 

M 

48-9 

102) 

589 

2012 

2551 

180 

599 

779 

23-5 

26-8 

18a  1 

17 

$1 

52-9 

175 

nil 

3385 

4496 

752 

1972 

2724 

18-7 

82-8 

1«6 

fO 

8 

52-1 

168} 

1256 

8796 

5052 

897 

2383 

3280 

15-0 

33*1 

19 

^    19 

11 

52*6 

147) 

1160 

3213 

4873 

801 

1800 

2601 

14-6 

36*1 

K) 

5 

Si 

47-8 

150 

425 

1659 

2084 

66 

246 

312 

54-4 

25-6 

21 

12 

3| 

50*4 

101} 

768 

2181 

2934 

394 

768 

1162 

15-6 

34-5 

!3 

10 

1 

49-4 

86 

592 

1860 

2452 

233 

447 

680 

17-0 

31-8 

1 

c  2 
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ExFSfiniSMTS  AT  B0THAM8TBD  ON  TEDi   GbOWTH  OV  WhEAT  TsAB  AITEB  YfiAI 

ON  THE  SAME  LaND. 

Afpenddc. — ^Table  XIT. — Pboducs  of  the  11th  Season,  1853-4.    Seed  (Red  Rostock] 
sown  Kovember  12, 1853 ;  Crop  cat  August  21,  and  carted  August  31, 1854. 


Pboducb  m  . 

^CRILftc 

I 

Ihosxabk  rsE 

Acn 

a 

(For  the  Manures  see  pp.  xylli  and  zlx). 

rat  Maxubs.          1 

OflU 

Corn 

to 

Com 

riots. 

•  Dressed  Corn. 

f%A 

ToUl 

to 
100 

QaanUty. 

Weight 
per 

Oflkl 
Oonu 

Total 
Oom. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Com 

and 

Oom. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

ToUl 
Ptoduoe. 

100 
Dressed. 

Stnv. 

Bushel. 

Straw). 

Bosh. 

Fks. 

Iht. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

26 

li 

61-0 

59f 

1672 

2114 

3786 

313 

-23 

290 

8-7 

79-1 

1 

24 

60*2 

59l 

1529 

2531 

4060 

170 

394 

564 

4«0  1  60-4 

2 

41 

62-5 

103| 

2675 

4450 

7125 

1316 

2313 

3629 

4-0      60-1 

3 

21 

Oi 

60-6 

82 

1359 

2137 

3496 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6*4     63-6 

4 

23 

sj 

61*1 

61f 

1521 

2338* 

3859 

162 

201 

363 

4-2 

65-1 

5a 

24 

u 

61-0 

914 

1578 

2520 

4098 

219 

383 

602 

6-1 

62-6 

hh 

24 

0 

61-6 

53 

1532 

2503 

4035 

173 

366 

539 

3-6 

61-2 

6a 

33 

2i 

61*8 

1031 

2186 

3845 

6031 

827 

1708 

2535 

5*0 

56-8 

66 

34 

n 

61-8 

loo) 

2239 

4055 

6294  , 

880 

1918 

2798  ' 

4-7     55-2 

la 

45 

H 

61-9 

13l| 

2950* 

5603 

8553 

1591 

S466 

5057 

4-7     52-6 

76 

45 

il 

61-8 

140| 

2944 

5496 

8440 

1585 

3359 

4944 

5-0     53*6 

8a 

47 

ii 

61-4 

152f 

3065 

6135 

9200 

1706 

3998 

5704 

5-3     50-0 

86 

49 

2i 

61-8 

139} 

3208 

6117 

9325 

1 

1849 

3980 

5829 

4*6      52-4 

9a 

38 

3 

60*7 

103| 

2456 

4142 

6598 

1097. 

2005 

3102 

4-4     59  3 

96 

38 

34 

60-7 

118} 

2480 

4243 

6723 

1121 

2106 

3227 

5*0 

58-4 

10a 

34 

1} 

60-5 

131) 

2211 

3597 

5808 

852 

1460 

2312 

6-3  !  61-5 

106 

39 

Of 

61-6 

12l| 

2535 

4468 

7003 

1176 

2381 

3507 

5-0  1  56-: 

11a 

44 

2 

61-1 

140| 

2859 

5147 

8006 

1500 

3010 

4510 

5-2      55*6 

116 

43 

oj 

61-2 

117} 

2756 

5020 

7776 

1397 

2883 

4280 

4-5     54-9 

12a 

45 

3* 

62-2 

114} 

2966 

5503 

8469 

1607 

3366 

4973 

4-0  1  533 

126; 

45 

1} 

62-2 

115 

2939 

5473 

8412 

1580 

3336 

4916 

4-1  ;  53-T 

13a 

45 

OJ 

62*2 

106 

2913 

5398 

8311 

1554 

3261 

4815 

3-8      54-0 

136: 

43 

3* 

62*2 

130} 
1271 

2858 

5545 

8403 

1499 

3408 

4907 

4-8   .  51-6 

14a 

45 

U 

62-2 

2946 

5552 

8498 

1587 

3415 

5002 

4-5  1  53-1 

146 

44 

0* 

62-2 

120} 

2863 

5418 

8281 

1504 

3281 

4785 

4-4  1  52-9 

1 

15a 

43 

U 

62-1 

111} 

2801 

4898 

7699 

1442 

2761 

4203 

4-1 

57-J 

156 

43 

1 

62*4 

112} 

2810 

5273 

8083 

1451 

3136 

4587 

4-2  '  53-3 

1 

16a 

49 

21 

61-7 

173} 

3230 

6702 

9932 

1971 

4565 

6536 

5-7     48- J 

166 

50 

Of 

61-7 

196} 

3293 

6635 

9928 

1934 

4498 

6432 

6-3     496 

17a 

45 

3 

62-1 

104 

2948 

5270 

8218 

1589 

8183 

4722 

3«7     55-9 

176 

42 

2i 

62-2 

86} 

2732 

4897 

7629 

1373 

2760 

4133 

8-3     65-8 

18a 

24 

0 

61-2 

55} 

1526 

2418 

3944 

167 

281 

448 

3*8     631 

186 

23 

2f 

61-0 

64} 

1511 

2377 

3888 

152 

240 

392 

4-5  i  63-6 

19 

41 

Of 

61-7 

122} 

2666 

4677 

7343 

1307 

2540 

3847 

4-8 

57-0 

SO 

22 

3 

60  8 

62 

1445 

2217 

3662 

86 

80 

166 

4-5 

651 

21 

32 

0* 

61-2 

63f 
55} 

2030 

3440 

5470 

671 

1303 

1974 

3-3  1  59*1 

22 

• 

31 

3 

610 

1994 

3340 

5334 

635 

1203 

1838 

S*9  i  59'7 

• 
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ESPIBOOKTS  AT  B0THAX8TSD   ON  THB  GbOWTH  OF  WhEAT  YsAB  AFTBB  YeAB 

ON  THE  BAlfE  LanD^ 

Appchdix.— Table  XIII.^Fboduce  of  the  12th  Season,  1864-5.  Seed  (Bed  Rostock) 
sown  November  9,1854 ;  Crop  cut  August  26,  and  carted  September  2, 1855. 


FK>»I70X  PSE  i 

kSSOL,  &C 

IKCBBASB  FBR 

ACBB 

BT  MaKUSE. 

Offal 
Corn 

Ormi 

1 

to 

1 AA 

DwcdConL.        1 

Total 

to 

1 

Oflkl 

Total 
Com. 

Stnw 
and 

Prodiioe 
(Oom 

Com. 

stnw 
and 

Total 
Produce. 

100 
Dressed. 

100 

Welg}it 

Straw. 

Qoaattty.    | 

per 

^^^0m  ■■• 

Chaff. 

and 

Chaff. 

BubeL 

Straw) 

Bnab-Ptaks. 

llM. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

U». 

Iba. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

0 

17 

0 

60«7 

63 

1096 

1726 

2822 

24 

-   61 

-  37 

6-1 

63-5 

1 

18 

2 

60-5 

57J 

1179 

1890 

3069 

107 

103 

210 

5-1 

62-4 

2 

34 

s| 

62-0 

88i 

2237 

3845 

6082 

1165 

2058 

3223 

4  1 

58-2 

3 

17 

0 

59-2 

651 

1072 

1787 

2859 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6*5 

60-0 

4 

18 

2J 

59*5 

57J 

1168 

1832 

3000 

96 

45 

141 

6-2 

63*8 

5a 

18 

2 

69-9 

46J 

1157 

1819 

2976 

85 

32 

117 

4-2 

63*6 

56 ; 

18 

oi 

60-1 

51i 

1143 

1800 

2943 

71 

13 

84 

4-7 

63*5 

&3   ■ 

27 

3 

60-3 

80} 

1763 

2837 

4590 

681 

1050 

1731 

4-8 

61*8 

66  1 

38 

1 

60-9 

87} 

1811 

3037 

4848 

739 

1260 

1989 

5-1 

59*6 

7rt 

2rl 

3 

59*4 

142 

2084 

3911 

5995 

1012 

2124 

3136 

73 

53-3 

76 

33 

59-5 

154 

2138 

4158 

6296 

1066 

2371 

3437 

7-8 

51*4 

8a 

S9 

3 

58*8 

160 

1909 

3838 

5747 

837 

2051 

2888 

9-2 

49*7 

hS 

S3 

Of 

68-7 

205 

2153 

4342 

6495 

1081 

2555 

3636 

10-5 

49-6 

9i 

29 

2| 

58-3 

203} 

1932 

3946 

5878 

860 

2159 

3019 

11-8 

49-0 

»> 

25 

57-3 

152i 

1605 

3212 

4817 

533 

1425 

1958 

10-6 

50*0 

i(h ; 

19 

3 

57*1 

145 

1285 

2512 

3797 

213 

725 

938 

12-7 

51-2 

li)6 

28 

58*9 

145 

1805 

3268 

5073 

733 

1481 

2214 

8-7 

55-2 

\\a 

18 

3 

55*3 

174 

1210 

2484 

3694 

138 

697 

835 

16-8 

48-7 

116 

24 

Si 

56*3 

193i 

1580 

3153 

4733 

508 

1366 

1874 

14-0 

50-1 

I2j' 

30 

oi 

69-6 

I5l} 

1940. 

3538 

5478 

868 

1751 

2619 

8-5 

54-8 

Vlh  ' 

83 

2 

60*2 

157 

2172 

4010 

6182 

1100 

2223 

3323 

7-8 

54-2 

13., 

29 

0 

59*9 

1871 

1924 

3503 

5427 

852 

1716 

2568 

10*8 

54-9 

136 

32 

2 

60*4 

147i 

2110 

3870 

5980 

1038 

2083 

3121 

7-5 

54*5 

14a 

i    ^ 

3 

60-0 

167} 

1954 

3577 

5531 

882 

1790 

2672 

9-4 

64-6 

146, 

83 

H 

60-0 

148} 

2158 

4003 

6161 

1086 

2216 

3302 

7*4 

53-9 

I5a 

31 

3i 

60-0 

119i 

2030 

3825 

5855 

958 

2038 

2996 

6-3 

53-1 

156. 

83 

3 

60-6 

146i 

2193 

4222 

6415 

1121 

2435 

3556 

7-2 

52-0 

Ito  1 

33 

u 

68-2 

160 

2100 

4534 

6634 

1028 

2747 

8775 

8*3 

46-3 

166  ' 

32 

2 

58-2 

225i 

2115 

4991 

7106 

1043 

3204 

4247 

12-0 

42-4 

17j 

1     18 

3i 

60*8 

78i 

1227 

1976 

3203 

155 

189 

344 

6-8 

62*1 

176 

17 

0| 

60-3 

77# 
122| 

1110 

1804 

2914 

38 

17 

65 

7-5 

61-5 

l«i 

32 

3i 

60-9 

2127 

4017 

6144 

1055 

2230 

3285 

6-1 

52*9 

166 

33 

If 

60-8 

135| 

2170 

4215 

6385 

1098 

2428 

3526 

6-7 

51-5 

19 

1 
30 

OJ 

53-7 

195} 

1967 

3851 

5818 

895 

2064 

2959 

ll-l 

51*1 

2) 

17 

Si 

61-1 

76} 

1155 

1831 

2986 

83 

44 

127 

7-1 

63-1 

21 

24 

li 

60-8 

47 

1533 

2419 

3952 

461 

632 

1093 

3-2 

63-4 

n 

24 

1 

n 

60-1 

70} 

1553 

2457 

4010 

481 

670 

1151 

4-8 

63-2 
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EZPIBIUIITS  AS  BoZHAHSrSD  OH  TBM  ObOWTB  OF  WhBAT  TsAB  AITI»  YkaS 

OV  THR  8A1IH  LaNO, 

AppraiDCL— Tablb  XIV.— Produob  of  the  ISth  Ssasqn^  1855*6.   SuD  (Red  Roftock) 
sown  November  18, 1855 ;  Crop  cut  August  26,  and  carted  September  3, 1856. 


Pboducb  psb  Acsb,  Ac. 

ItOMRUm  FSB 

ACBX 

(For  tha  Manures  see  pp.  xviii  and  ziz). 

BT  lUmiBB. 

Offal 
.Com 
to 

Ci*ni 

Plot*. 

I>resaed  Corn. 

^^M  _ 

Total 

g<* 

to 
100 

Weight 

Olfiil 
Cora. 

Told 
Corn. 

Stnw 
and 

Prodnoe 
(Com 

Oonu 

Straw 
and 

Total 
Rradace. 

100 
Dressed. 

Straw. 

QaaQtt^.    1 

per 

Chaff. 

and 

Chaff. 

Bosliel. 

Straw). 

Biuh. 

Peeks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

18 

M 

66*8 

132^ 

1179 

1969 

3148 

287 

411 

698  1 

12-7 

59-9 

1 

17 

0| 

66*3 

136i 

1102 

1933 

3035 

210 

375 

685 ; 

14*0 

57-0 

a 

36 

\\ 

58-6 

150 

2277 

4317 

6594 

1385 

2769 

4144 

7*1 

52-8 

3 

14 

2 

54-3 

103| 

892 

1558 

2450 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

13-1 

57-3 

4 

16 

U 

55-5 

116i 

1026 

1731 

2757 

134 

173 

307  ; 

12«7 

59*3 

6a 

18 

8i 

56-5 

104| 

1167 

2012 

8179 

275 

454 

729  , 

9-9 

58-0 

•    56 

20 

U 

66*2 

106} 

1247 

2122 

3369 

355 

564 

919  - 

9-4 

68-7 

6a 

27 

\\ 

58*2 

128i 

1717 

3050 

4767 

825 

1492 

2317 

8'1 

56-3 

66 

28 

o\ 

58*5 

110} 

1755 

8093 

4848  ' 

863 

1585 

9398  < 

6'7 

56-7 

7a 

87 

1 

680 

162} 

2312 

4560 

6872  1 

1420 

3002 

4422 

7-1 

50-7 

76 

86 

2i 

57*6 

140} 

2244 

4398 

6642 

1352 

2840 

4192 

6*7 

51  0 

8a 

40 

0* 

56-8 

228} 

2507 

5182 

7689 

1615 

3624 

5239 

lO'O     48-4 

86 

87 

31 

671 

230} 

2400 

5089 

7489  1 

1508 

3531 

5039 

10-6 

47*2 

9a 

82 

IJ 

67-2 

166} 

2019 

8875 

5894 

1127 

2317 

3444  > 

1 

1     9*1 

52-1 

96 

26 

0 

66-3 

214} 

1679 

3152 

4831  1 

787 

1594 

2381 

14*6 

53*3 

10a 

24 

Of 

55-6 

162} 

1505 

2818 

4323 

613 

1260 

1873  1 

12*1 

63-4 

106 

27 

2f 

57-2 

145 

1727 

8168 

4895 

835 

1610 

2445  1 

9*2 

54-5 

11a 

31 

3* 

57'3 

173} 

2001 

3617 

5618 

1109 

1959 

8068  . 

9-5 

56-9 

116 

80 

^ 

67-5 

183} 

1946 

3443 

6389  1 

1054 

1885 

2939 

10*4 

56-5 

12a 

33 

H 

68-7 

111} 

2102 

3847 

6949 

1210 

2289 

8499 

5*6 

64-7 

126 

32 

H 

68-8 

145} 

2079 

3725 

5804 

1187 

2167 

3354 

7-6 

55-8 

18a 

32 

1 

68-6 

138 

2036 

3743 

5779 

1144 

2185 

8329  1 

7'S 

54-4 

136 

80 

3 

0 

58-9 

193 

2008 

3651 

6659 

1116 

2093 

3209  1 

10*6 

55-0 

14a 

35 

58-6 

140} 

2195 

4202 

6397 

1303 

2644 

3947  1 

6*9  '  62-8 

146 

34 

0 

69«0 

145 

2162 

4117 

6279 

1270 

2559 

3829  1 

7-2  ,  5J-5 

15a 

80 

oj 

69*1 

142} 

1923 

3521 

5444 

1031 

1963 

9994  i 

8*0     54*6 

156 

32 

0 

69*4 

143} 

2045 

3752 

5797 

1153 

2194 

8347  ! 

1 

7»5     54-5 

1 

16a 

88 

oj 

68*5 

195} 

2426 

6629 

7955 

1534 

8971 

T 

6505  • 

1 

8*8     43*9 

166 

87 

3 

68-7 

232} 

2450 

5467 

7917 

1558 

8909 

5467 

10-6 

44-8 

17a 

81 

2 

69-0 

116} 

1983 

3658 

6541 

1091 

2000 

8091 

6*3 

56*7 

176 

80 

1 

59*1 

137} 

1935 

3465 

5400 

1043 

1907 

2950 

7-7 

55*9 

18a 

17 

3 

67-8 

107 

1140 

2012 

8162 

248 

464 

702 

10*4 

56*7 

186 

18 

0 

67-7 

93} 

1131 

1938 

3069 

1 

239 

380 

619 

9*0 

58-3 

19  ; 

32 

1 

68*9 

157} 

2059 

3562 

5621  1 

1167 

2004 

3171 

8*8 

57*S 

20 
21 

17 
22 

n 

67-7 
68*0 

83} 
98 

1075 
1398 

1888 
2529 

9963 
3927 

183 
606 

330 
971 

513 
1477 

8*4 
7*6 

57*0 
55*3 

S2 

21 

1» 

67-8 

109} 

1351 

2498 

3849 

469 

940 

1399 

8*8 

54-1 

App.] 


of  Erpmrnefuds 


Exnaamm  AxBoxHAiiflsiD  oh  xn  Obowth  of  Whb^t  Tsab  ajtsr  Ysas 

ON  TQi  ffAHE  Land. 

Afpkhddl— Tabus  XV.^FBODnos  of  the  14th  Sbason,  1856-7.    Sbed  (Red  Rostock) 
sown  November  6, 1856 ;  Crop  cat  August  13,  and  carted  August  22, 1857. 


Pmvoci  m  AcB%  &C. 
(FVw  the  llinvves  see  pp.  zTiii  and  xlx). 


I" 


Dicflcd  CJonL 


Qanatgr. 


0 
1 
3 

3 
4 

5a 

6» 


76  ' 
66 


94 

96 


Bodi.  Ada. 
18      8: 
17 
41 
19 
22 


22 
24 

85 
35 
43 
46 
47 
48 

43 

86 


lOa       29 

i«  :    34 


111 

\\h 

13i 
\fh 
13a 
136 
14a 
146 

IM 

156 

16a 
166 

I7a 
176 
18.x 

m 

19 

» 

21 
23 


>    19 
24 


39 
39 
43 
43 
42 
43 
43 
42 

42 
44 

48 

50 

26 
25 
«    41 
40 

I    41       2} 


n 

0 


Weight 

per 
Buabel. 


59-0 
59*0 
60-4 
58-3 
58-8 

59-0 
58-8 
59*9 
59-8 
60-5 
60-3 
60-8 
60-6 


60  • 
58  • 


1 
0 


0 
6 
5 
0 

4 
4 


58 

58 

58 

58 

60 

60 

60*6 

60*5 

60*5 

60*3 

60*4 
60*0 

60-5 
60-5 

59-1 
58-8 
59-7 
59*8 

59*5 

58-4 
60-6 
60*6 


Oflkl 
Com.. 


561 

66| 
92i 
78: 

160 

108 

158: 

169; 

135 
121| 

125f 

163} 

150 

121| 

100 

104J 

122} 

108i 

134} 

113} 

125} 
96| 

175 
169} 


123} 


ToUI 

OofIL 

Straw 
and 

Chaff. 

Ibe. 

\\>%. 

1181 

1545 

1118 

1532 

2587 

3323 

1236 

1577 

1386 

1572 

e 

1409 

1617 

1512 

1785 

2211 

2757 

2193 

2757 

2782 

3680 

2902 

3891 

8058 

4297 

8129 

4450 

2767 

8867 

2220 

2983 

1816 

2392 

2185 

2875 

2432 

2943 

2397 

2920 

2747 

8647 

2729 

3583 

2714 

3707 

2739 

3647 

2781 

8658 

2699 

8652 

2681 

8687 

2766 

8778 

3131 

4683 

3194 

4708 

1649 

2058 

1583 

1940 

2566 

8443 

2519 

8365 

2600 

8198 

1213 

1564 

1538 

1815 

1491 

1807 

Total 

Prodace 

(Cora 

Straw). 


Ibf. 
9726 
2650 
5910 
2813 
2958 

3026 
3247 
4968 
4950 
6462 
6793 
7355 
7579 


LraBSAfls  m  Acrx 

BT  MAXinKB. 


Com* 


11m. 

-   65 

-118 

1351 

150 

173 

276 

975 

957 

1546 

1666 

1822 

1898 


6634  I    1531 
5203  '      984 


4208 
5060 
5375 
6817 
6394  I 
6312  t 
6421   i 
6386  ; 
6439  ' 

6351 

I 

6368 
6548  I 

7814 
7897 

8700 
8528 
6009 
5884 


5793   1364 


680 
949 
1196 
1161 
1511 
1498 
1478 
1508 
1545 
1463 

1445 
1529 

1895 
1958 
I 

I  406 
I  847 
>  1830 
1288 


2777 
3358 
3298 


-  28 
802 
255 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Total 
ftxiduce. 


Ibe. 

-  82 

-  45 
1746 

•  • 

-  6 

40 
158 
1180 
1180 
2103 
2314 
2720 
2873 

2290 
1406 

815 
1298 
1366 
1343 
2070 
2006 
2130 
2070 
2081 
2075 

2110 
2201 

SIOS 
8125 

481 

863 

1866 

1788 

1616 

-  18 

238 
230 


Iba. 

-  87  1 
-163 

8097 

•  • 
145 

213 
434 
2155 
2137 
8649 
3980 
4542 
4766 

8821 
2390 

1395 
2247 
2562 
2504 
8581 
8499 
8608 
3573 
3626 
8538 

3555 
3730 

5001 
5084 

887 
710 

3196 

3071 

2980 

-  36 
640 

485 


Offal 

Oom 

to 

100 

DresMd. 


7' 
7- 
4* 
6' 
6' 

4< 
4< 
4' 
3- 
6' 
3- 
5' 


9 
3 

0 

4 
1 

2 

6 
4 
7 
1 
9 
6 
7 


5-1 
5*8 

7'4 
8*1 
6*6 
5*4 


3' 

4< 
4< 
4< 
5- 
4* 


8 
0 
7 
1 
1 
4 


4-9 
8*6 

5*9 
5*6 

4-2 

3*9 
4*7 
5*2 

6«0 

5*5 
5*6 
6*2 


Cora 

to 

100 

Straw. 


76-5 
73-0 
77-9 
78-3 

88*2 

87-2 

87-1 

80*2 

79 

75 

74 

71 

70 


6 
6 
6 
2 
8 


71-6 
74*4 


75" 

76- 

82 

82 

75 

76' 

73- 

75 

76' 

78' 


9 
0 
6 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
0 
9 


72*7 
78*2 

66*9 
67*9 

79*8 
81-6 
74*5 
74*9 

81*4 

77'6 
84*8 
82*5 
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EXPSBIKBHTB  AT  RoTHAMSTED   ON  TRB   QbOWTH  OF  WhBAT  TsAB 

ON  THB  8ABIB  LaND« 

Appendix. — ^Tablk  XYL— Pboduob  of  the  15th  Season,  1857-8.  Seed  (Red  Bostock) 
aown  November  3  and  11, 1857 ;  Crop  cut  August  9,  and  carted  August  20, 1858. 


Pboducs  per  Acb^  ftc. 

(For  the  MenorM  see  pp.  zvtti  and  six). 

BT  MjonrKK.           1 

Glial 

Oom 

to 

Q»ii 

Plot!. 

Dressed  Ooro. 

^A 

Total 

#<* 

^AJ«aa 

to 
ItM 

Weight 

OfiU 
ConL 

ToUl 
Oom. 

Straw 
and 

Prounoe 
(Com 

Oom. 

Straw 
and 

Total  , 
Ptodooe. 

100 
Dreesed. 

Straw. 

QuanUty.    | 

per 

Chaff. 

and 

Chaff. 

BosbeL 

Straw). 

Biuta. 

Pecks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb& 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

0 

20 

3 

61-2 

611 

1332 

1902 

3234 

191 

232 

423 

4*8 

70*0 

1 

16 

u 

60'7 

64i 

1055 

1630 

2685 

^  86 

-   40 

-126 

6-5 

64-7 

2 

88 

3t 

62*6 

82} 

2512 

3837 

6349 

1371 

2167 

3538 

3*4 

65-5 

d 

16 

0 

60«4 

52 

1141 

1670 

2811 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4-8 

68«S 

4 

19 

oj 

61-1 

36} 

1206 

1673 

2879 

65 

3 

68 

3*1 

72*1 

ha 

18 

2J 

61*5 

35 

1187 

1532 

2719 

46 

-138 

-  92 

3*0 

77-5 

56 

19 

1 

61*4 

45 

1227 

1643 

2870 

86 

-   27 

59 

3*8 

74-7 

6a 

28 

H 

62-1 

38i 

1818 

2677 

4395 

677 

907 

1584 

2*3 

70*6 

66 

29 

o} 

62-1 

1850 

2713 

4563 

709 

1043 

1752 

21 

66*2 

la 

38 

2i 

61-9 

65 

2450 

3965 

6415 

1309 

2295 

3604 

2-7 

61-8 

76 

39 

2i 

62*3 

68 

2530 

4092 

6622 

1389 

2422 

3811 

2-8 

61-8 

8a 

41 

3* 

61-8 

86} 

2680 

4667 

7347 

1539 

2997 

4536 

3*3 

57*4 

86 

41 

61-7 

94i 

2675 

4667 

7342 

1 

1534      2997 

1 

4531 

3*7 

57-3 

9a 

37 

n 

60-8 

100 

2384 

4317 

6701 

1243 

2647 

3890 

4*4 

55*2 

96 

23 

2 

58*8 

88 

1470 

2688 

4158  : 

1     329 

1018 

1347 

C-4 

54-7 

10a 

'     22 

Si 

59-6 

75} 

1439 

2130 

3369 

298 

460 

758 

5*6 

67-6 

106 

27 

3 

61*4 

70} 

1775 

2615 

4390 

634 

945 

1579 

4-1 

67-9 

lla 

30 

3» 

60*5 

108} 

1977 

2797 

4774 

836 

1127 

1963 

5*8 

70-7 

116 

33 

oi 

60-4 

104 

2099 

3018 

5117 

958 

1348 

2306 

6-2 

69*6 

12a 

37 

3| 

62-1 

78} 

2437 

3663 

6100 

1296 

1993 

3289 

S-3 

66*5 

126 

37 

Of 

62*1 

76} 

2387 

3673 

6060 

1246 

2003 

3249 

8*3 

G5-0 

13a 

37 

0} 

62*1 

72 

2384 

3693 

6077 

1243 

2023 

3266 

3-1 

64*6 

136 

37 

Of 

62-7 

66} 

2397 

3677 

6074 

!  1256 

2007 

3263 

2*9 

65-2 

14a 

37 

3* 

62-1 

65} 

2413 

3737 

6150 

1  1272 

2067  j  3339 

2*8 

64*6 

146 

38 

1* 

62*0 

61} 

2436 

3710 

6146 

1295 

2040  !  3335 

1 

2-6 

65-S 

15a 

35 

1» 

62*6 

70} 

2285 

3515 

5800 

1144 

1845 

2989 

3-2 

65-0 

156 

37 

2 

62-8 

81} 

2436 

3698 

6134 

1295 

2028 

3323 

3-5 

65-9 

16a 

41 

3 

62*1 

106} 

2702 

4797 

7499 

1561 

3127 

4688 

4*1 

S€'3 

166 

42 

OJ 

62- 1 

99} 

2717 

4813 

7530 

1576 

3143 

4719 

3-8 

56-5 

17a 

33 

IJ 

62*5 

66} 

2150 

3203 

5353 

1009 
1040 

1533 

2542 

3-2 

67-1 

176 

33 

3i 

62-5 

65} 

2181 

3274 

5455 

1604 

2644 

31 

66-6 

18a 

22 

3f 

62-3 

41} 

1472 

2008 

3480 

391 

338 

669 

2*9 

73-3 

186 

20 

2i 

62-4 

49} 

1338 

1967. 

3305 

197 

297 

494 

3-8 

68-0 

19 

;  33 

U 

62-5 

93} 

2177 

3185 

5362 

1036 

1515 

25&1 

4-5 

68-3 

20 

17 

0 

6b-3 

63} 

1089 

1730 

2819 

-   52 

60 

8 

6*2 

63'0 

21 

24 

If 

61*5 

70} 

1574 

2378 

3947 

433 

703 

1136 

4*8 

66-3 

22 

22 

0 

61-5 

58} 

1412 

2180 

3592 

271 

510 

781 

4*3 

£4^ 
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ExPKBimanfs  at  Bothamsted  on  the  Qbowth  of  Whbat  Year  avted  Teas 

OK  THE  SAME  LaKD. 

Apfksbix.— Table  XVII. — ^Pboduge  of  the  16th  Season,  1858-9.     Seed  (Red  Roe- 
tock)  sown  JNovember  4,  1858 ;  Crop  cut  August  4,  and  carted  Atxgast  20,  1859. 


CFor 

Pmdocb  fmm  AcbSi  Ac. 
the  If  aiiiim  Me  pp.  zrlii  and  six). 

BT  MAXUKS. 

OflU 

Cora 

to 

100 

Dretied. 

Com 

noti. 

DrctMilOoni. 

Oflal 
Ooin. 

Total 
Oom. 

Straw 
and 

Chaff. 

ToUl 
Frodaoe 

(Oom 

and 
Straw). 

Com. 

Straw 

and 

Cbaff. 

Total 
Plrodaoe. 

to 
100 

Qaantlty. 

per 
BinheL 

Straw. 

BndLFlBGki. 

Ifae. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

Ibii. 

0 

21       2J 

54-0 

88f 

1254 

2310 

3564 

203 

135 

338 

7-6 

54*3 

I 

19       3 

55-0 

101 

1189 

2300 

3489 

138 

125 

263  ■ 

9*3 

51-7 

2 

36       Of 

56-5 

21 8| 

2263 

4810 

7073 

1212 

2635 

3847 

10-7 

47*1 

3 

18       li 

52-5 

88i 

1051 

2175 

3S26 

• « 

• . 

•  ■ 

9-2 

48-3 

4 

19       Of 

55*0 

131f 

1188 

2230 

3418 

137 

55 

192 

12*5 

533 

1 
5a 

20       2} 

56-0 

123} 

1277 

2323 

3600 

226 

148 

374 

10*7 

55-0 

5f> 

20       2| 

56-0 

118i 

1273 

2393 

3666 

222 

218 

440 

10-2 

53-2 

6a 

29       2} 

66-5 

133} 

1808 

3747 

5555 

757 

1572 

2329 

8-0 

48-3 

6fr 

30       0| 

56-5 

153} 

1855 

3853 

5708 

804 

1678 

2482 

9-0 

48-1 

"a 

34       2} 

55-9 

158} 

2097 

4677 

6774 

1046 

2502 

3548 

8*2 

44*9 

76 

34       2| 

55*9 

155 

2U89 

4803 

6892 

1038 

2628 

3666 

8-0 

43*5 

8a 

34       3| 

54-0 

186f 

2068 

5353 

7421 

1017 

3178 

4195 

9-9 

38*6 

8& 

34       Cf 

53-4 

181f 

2007 

5597 

7604 

956 

3422 

4378 

10*0 

35-9 

9.1 

30       0 

54-5 

170f 

1806 

5270 

7076 

755 

3095 

3850 

10*5 

34-3 

96 

24       2i 

60-5 

170 

1412 

3590 

5002 

361 

1415 

1776 

13-7 

39*3 

lOa 

16      31 

51*5 

230 

1207 

2730 

3937 

156 

555 

711 

23-5 

44-2 

106 

25       2 

52-5 

160 

1500 

3420 

4920 

449 

1245 

1694 

11-9 

43*9 

11a 

26       Si 

51-4 

248} 

1638 

3527 

5155 

677 

1352 

1929 

18-0 

46-2 

116 

27       3i 

51-3 

274} 

1698 

3577 

5275 

647 

1402 

2049 

19*3 

47-5 

m 

34      2| 

54-5 

170f 

2060 

4550 

6610 

1009 

2375 

3384 

9*0 

45-3 

li6 

34       3i 

54-8 

206f 

2115 

4743 

6858 

1064 

2568 

3632 

10-9 

44*6 

i3a 

34       0} 

65-0 

155f 

2037 

4737 

6774 

986 

2562 

3548 

8*3 

43'0 

136 

34    ^ 

55-0 

168} 

2087 

4807 

6894 

1036 

2632 

3668 

8-8 

43-4 

14a 

34       If 

54-5 

175f 

2054 

4763 

6817 

1003 

2588 

3591 

9*4 

43*1 

146 

34       2i 

54-5 

I88f 

2074 

4700 

6774 

1023 

1 

2525 

3548 

10*0 

44*1 

1-ia 

34      Oi 

55*0 

17lf 

2058 

4773 

6826 

1002 

2598 

3600 

9-1 

43  0 

156 

33       0| 

550 

165 

2095 

4993 

7088 

1044 

2818 

3862 

8*6 

42-0 

16a 

34      3{ 

52-6 

189} 

2026 

5927 

7953 

975 

3752 

4727 

10*3 

3402 

1&6 

1 

!    34      If 

52*6 

193 

2005 

5793 

7798 

954 

3618 

4572 

10-7 

34*6 

Ma  ' 

21       U 

55-0 

73} 

1247 

2483 

3730 

196 

308 

504 

6*3 

50-2 

176 

19      3 

54*5 

90 

1168 

2373 

3541 

117 

198 

315 

8*3 

49-2 

13a 

32       Si 

55*5 

153} 

1973 

4533 

0506 

922 

2358 

3280 

8*4 

43*5 

186; 

32       2 

56-0 

158} 

1980 

4650 

6630 

929 

2475 

3404 

1 

8-7 

42*6 

19 

30       2 

55-5 

21lf 

1903 

4023 

5926 

852 

1848 

p 

2700 

12-5 

47*3 

20 

17       3i 

52-5 

102f 

1039 

2217 

3256 

-12 

42 

30 

11-0 

46*9 

^1 

1 

26       li 

54-0 

115} 

1538 

3185 

4723 

487 

1010 

1497 

8-1 

48*3 

22 

24       Of 

550 

130 

1460 

2980 

4440 

409 

805 

1214 

9*8 

49*0 
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ExpfBoaons  Ja  BoxHAimsD  on  thb  Gbowth  of  Whk4T  Tsar 

ON  THB  SAMS  LaN9« 

Appindix.— Tablk  XVIII.— Pboduok  of  the  17th  Skabon,  1869-60.  Skkd  (Red 
Eostock)  sown  Kovember  17,  1859;  Crop  cut  September  17  and  19,  and  carteii 
October  5, 1860. 


pROxnjci  nx  Acbi^  Ac 
(FV>r  the  Manures  see  pp.  xviii  and  zJx). 

IlPCBBAfll  FKl  ACW 
BT  M AHUBB. 

1 

OflU 

Cora 

to 

100 

■  Dressed. 

1 

Oorn 

Floli. 

Dretied  Goto. 

Ofal 
Oorn.: 

Total 
Oom. 

Straw 

and 

Cbafll 

Total 
Product 

(Cam 

aqd 

Straw). 

Oocn. 

Straw 

and 

Cbaft 

Total 
Prodoott. 

to 

li4 

Qoanttty. 

Wdgbt 

BotbcL 

a  '-^^ 

Stnv. 

Banb. 

F^cks. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

14 

li 

53*5 

61} 

826 

1445 

2271 

88 

-14 

74 

8*0 

57  2 

1 

12 

If 

52*8 

61 

717 

1380 

2097 

-21 

-79 

-100 

9-3 

52-0 

2 

32 

l| 

55-5 

72) 

1864 

3440 

5304 

1126 

1981 

3107 

41 

54-2 

3 

12 

3i 

52-6 

62} 

738 

•1459 

2197 

•• 

«. 

•  • 

9-3 

50-6 

4 

14 

2 

53-0 

73} 

832 

1520 

2352 

94 

61 

155 

9-7 

54-7 

5a 

15 

2f 

54*0 

56} 

903 

1580 

2483 

165 

121 

286 

6*7 

5:-2 

56 

16 

oi 

53-1 

78 

935 

16C0 

2595 

197 

201 

398 

9*1 

56-3 

6a 

21 

0 

53-7 

76f 

1210 

2163 

8393 

472 

724 

1196 

6-8 

55*6 

66 

22 

3 

54*2 

88} 

1326 

2393 

3719 

588 

934 

1522 

1  7*1 

55-4 

7a 

27 

3 

54-8 

98} 

1612 

8003 

4615 

874 

1544 

2418 

,  ••s 

53-7 

7* 

27 

2* 

54*3 

102 

1597 

3137 

4734 

859 

1678 

2537 

!  6-8 

50-9 

8a 

30 

3 

52*8 

133} 
129} 

1759 

3880 

5639 

1021 

2421 

3448 

8*2 

45-3 

36 

31 

2f 

52*3 

1787 

8813 

5600 

1049 

2354 

3408 

7*8 

46-9 

9a 

32 

^ 

51-5 

176} 

1858 

4777 

6635 

1120 

3318 

4438 

10*5 

38*9 

96 

19 

2} 

48-5 

205 

1155 

8130 

4285 

417 

1671 

2088 

21-6 

36-9 

10a 

15 

0} 

49*5 

155 

905 

2213 

3118 

167 

754 

921 

20-7 

40-9 

106 

18 

2) 

51-0 

111} 

1060 

2360 

3420 

322 

901 

1223 

11»8 

44-9 

11a 

22 

l} 

51-0 

128} 

1270 

2503 

3773 

532 

1044 

1576 

11*2 

50-8 

116 

22 

U 

51*2 

161} 
146} 

1307 

2693 

4000 

569 

1234 

1803 

14*1 

4S-5 

12a 

28 

0 

53-4 

1648 

8230 

4878 

910 

1771 

2681 

9«8 

51-0 

126 

26 

2 

53*5 

155 

1577 

3087 

4664 

839 

1628 

2467 

10-9 

51-1 

13a 

26 

0 

54-3 

154} 

1575 

2993 

4568 

837 

1534 

2371 

10-9 

52-6 

136 

27 

0 

58-8 

139 

1600 

3037 

4637 

862 

1578 

2440 

1  9*5 

52-7 

14a 

27 

11 

53-7 

114| 
121} 

1583 

3053 

4636 

845 

1594 

2439 

'  7-8 

51'9 

146 

27 

o| 

53*2 

1563 

3103 

4666 

825 

1644 

2469 

1  8-5 

50-4 

15a 

25 

li 

53*8 

146 

1510 

2877 

4387 

772 

1418 

2190 

10*7 

52-5 

156 

28 

0 

54*0 

100} 

1614 

3090 

4704 

876 

1631 

2507 

■  6-7 

52'2 

16a 

32 

2 

52*0 

165 

1856 

4117 

5973 

Ills 

2658 

3776 

9*8 

45-1 

166 

32 

3 

5l«7 

• 

193} 

1889 

4207 

6096 

1151 

2748 

3899 

11-4 

44-9 

17a 

24 

01 

54-1 

107} 

1409 

2700 

4109 

671 

1241 

1912 

8-3 

52-2 

176 

26 

li 

54-3 

114} 

1548 

2970 

4518 

810 

1511 

2321 

S'O 

52' I 

l$a 

15 

It 

54-5 

94} 

929 

1720 

2649 

»  191 

261 

452 

11-3 

54-0 

186 

16 

li 

54-6 

73} 

963 

1743 

2706 

225 

284 

509 

8*3 

55-3 

39 

24 

oi 

58*0 

158 

1435 

2743 

4178 

697 

1284 

1981 

12*4 

52  3 

20 

12 

oi 

51*5 

99} 

722 

1433 

2155 

-16 

-26 

-48 

16-0 

50'4 

21 

1  15 

2 

52*5 

78 

893 

1746 

2639 

155 

287 

442 

9*6  srs 

22 

IS 

3i 

53*8 

102} 

847 

1567 

2414 

109 

108 

«7 

1 

13*8  54-0  , 
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Aff8sinz.^TABi«  XIX.— Fboduob  of  the  18th  Sbaboh,  1860-1.   Sbbd  (Bed  Eostock) 
aown  Noyember  5, 1860 ;  Crop  cut  Augoat  20,  and  cart«d  Angiut  27, 1861. 


• 

iCBL  Ac 

Iira»BAfltrB( 

ACBS 

(For  Um  Mwmretate  p|>.  xrlii  aod  xiz). 

«x  Kajhubb. 

Offiil 
1    Ooni 
to 

Com 

?W3.^ 

DreaedOom. 

««A 

Total 

to 
ion 

Qoanttty. 

Weight 

P« 
BndML 

Oilkl 
Com. 

Tola! 
Obin. 

atiftw 

and 
Cludr. 

Floduoe 

(Com 

and 

Straw). 

Corn. 

Striiw 

aqd 

Chaff. 

Total 
Pvoduce. 

lOO 
Dreaaed. 

Stiaw. 

Bmh.  Fteka. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

Ibf. 

Ite. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

Itai. 

lbs. 

0 

>    U      li 

57'6 

116] 

1001 

1768 

9769 

265 

514 

779 

13-2 

56*6 

I 

19      3} 

57-* 

84 

828 

1387 

2215 

93 

133 

225 

11«8 

59*7 

8 

>    M      3} 

60-5 

92 

2202 

3101 

5303 

1466 

1847 

3313 

4»4 

71*0 

3 

U       li 

.  57-4 

84i 

736 

1254 

1990 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

13-0 

58-7 

4 

11    si 

58-0 

175 

863 

1330 

3193 

137 

76 

203 

25*4 

64*9 

5(1 

15       li 

59"  I 

134i 

1047 

1493 

3540 

311 

339 

550 

14*8 

70*1 

56 

15       1| 

59-0 

174i 
1281 

1082 

1610 

3692 

346 

356 

703 

19*3 

67-2 

da 

%i   li 

59-5 

1755 

2573 

4328 

1019 

1319 

3338 

7'9 

68*2* 

6* 

97     ai 

35      21 

59*4 

167 

1818 

2683 

4501 

1083 

1429 

3511 

10»1 

67-8 

7«  ' 

59*0 

167 

2263 

3501 

6764 

1527 

2247 

3774 

8-0 

64-6 

7» 

34      li 

59*0 

16li 
190} 

2183 

3555 

5738 

1447 

S301 

3748 

8'0 

61-4 

to 

aa    0 

58*3 

2290 

3913 

6203 

1554 

2659 

4213 

9-1 

58-5 

86 

34      Oi 

58*5 

196i 

2190 

3795 

5985 

1454 

2541 

3995 

9*8 

57'7 

fta 

83      3 

56*8 

244i 

2162 

4445 

6607  1 

1426 

8191 

4617 

13*8 

48*6 

tt  ' 

IS      3 

53-9 

167i 

909 

3170 

3079  1 

173 

916 

1089 

1  23-6 

41-9 

lOfl 

13      3} 

55*0 

145i 
148} 

854 

1930 

2784 

118 

676 

794 

20-5 

44-2 

106 

15      31 

55-6 

1033 

3163 

3196 

297 

909 

1206 

16-8 

47-8 

lla 

S3      If 

25      (^ 

55*3 
55*8 

1601 
172 

1455 
1578 

3577 
3645 

4032  j 
4223 

719 
842 

1323 
1391 

8043 
2233 

12-4 
,  13-2 

56-5 
59-7 

1^  ' 

32       1 

58*1 

129i 

2009 

3193 

5201  1 

1273 

1938 

8211 

6-9 

63-0 

m 

33       li 

58-7 

182 

2144 

3337 

5481  , 

1408 

2083 

3491 

9-3 

64-3 

13a' 

33       li 

59-9 

170i 

2168 

3318 

5486 

1433 

2064 

8496 

8-6 

65-4 

13& 

35      0 

60-0 

205 

2304 

3490 

5794 

1568 

2236 

8804 

9-8 

66-0 

14a 

1    33      Oi 

59-1 

171i 

2125 

3377 

5502  1 

1389 

2123 

3512 

8-8 

62-9 

146  1 

1    33      3| 

59*3 

160i 

2173 

3303 

5476 

1437 

2049 

3486 

8-0 

65*8 

15a 

34       li 

600 

137i 
158i 

2188 

3318 

5506 

1452 

2064 

3516 

6*2 

65-9 

1 

1    34      3 

60*3 

2249 

3478 

6727 

1513 

2224 

8737 

7-6 

64-7 

1 

!    3«       1| 

58-0 

222 

2388 

4423 

6761 

1603 

8169 

4771 

10-5 

53-8 

1«6 

37      2 

58-6 

233 

2432 

4343 

6775 

1696 

8089 

4785 

10-6 

56*0 

17a 

19       1 

59-3 

89i 

1229 

1753 

1 

2982  ! 

493 

499 

992 

7-9 

70-1 

176 

1    13      Oi 

59*1 

92i 
119] 

1166 

1663 

2829 

430 

409 

839 

8*6 

70-1 

18a  ' 

!    3S       li 

59-6 

20^ 

3094 

6144 

1314 

1840 

3154 

6-2 

66*2 

1S& 

I    33       li 

59*5 

134} 

2123 

8324 

5446  1 

1 

1386 

2070 

3456 

8-8 

63-8 

Id  i 

1 

3t      2 

58-8 

197i 

2107 

3238 

1 

5345  ' 

1371 

1984 

3355 

■  10-3 

65*1 

so 

13      Oi     57*3 

Uli 

873 

1468 

3340 

136 

214 

350 

14*6 

59*4 

21 

;    11      If     58*3 

1521 
152} 

1109 

1640 

2749 

373 

386 

759 

15*9 

67-6 

19      2f     5$*5 

1308 

1957 

3263 

570 

703 

1373 

13-2 

66-7 
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XBDtSMTS  AT  BOTBAUSTED  ON  THE  GbOWTH  OV  WhXAT  YeAB 

ON  THE   8AME  LaND. 

Appendix.— Table  XX.— Peoducb  of  the  19th  Season,  1861-2.    Seed  (Red  Bostock) 
sown  October  25,  1861 ;  Crop  cut  August  29,  and  carted  September  12, 1862. 


PsoDucs  na  Acbk,  kc. 

XXCBSASB  »SB  ACBS 

(For  the  Msnnrei  see  pp.  xviii  and  six). 

BT  MAXUmB. 

Ofal 
Oora 

flam 

1 

\^fiia 

Plot!. 

DreMod  Com. 

^%t  -  - 

Total 
Produoe 

Straw 

to 

to 
100 

Offal 

Total 

Straw 

Total 

100 

Staw. 

Weight 

Com. 

Com. 

and 

(Com 

Cora. 

and 

Dreased. 

Quantity. 

per 
Boahel. 

Caiaif. 

and 
Straw). 

Chaff. 

Boata.  Pecks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

19       3) 

58-5 

65 

1228 

2030 

3258 

232 

317 

549 

5-6 

60*5 

1 

16       2i 

580 

55} 

1024 

1748 

2772 

28 

35 

63 

5«7 

58*6 

2 

38       1} 

61-0 

107 

2447 

4195 

6642 

1451 

2482 

3933 

4*6 

58*3 

3 

16      0 

57-8 

731 

996 

1713 

2709 

*  • 

• . 

• . 

8*0 

58*i 

4 

16      2} 

58-5 

751 

1049 

1662 

2711 

53 

-51 

8 

7*7 

G3-2 
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>  Soe  foot-note  No.  5,  to  Appendix  Table  I.  p.  iii. 

*  For  rioU  0,  1,  20,  21,  aiid  22,  the  averages  aic  for  onlj  19,  18,  17,  13,  and  13  yem 
'wpectiTely. 

*  On  Plots  17  and  18  the  manures  have  alternated  during  Uie  List  12  years;  that  is,  ammonii-  i 
"^Its  on  Plots  17,  and  the  mixed  mineral  manure  on  Plots  18,  in  one  year;  mineral  mnnure  o::  | 
Plots  17,  and  aramonin-«Rlts  on  Plots  18,  in  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 
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2950 

76 

2163 

1682 

1963 

2531 

2112 

2532 

1643 

1357 

2944 

8a 

\    980 

1716  1 

1549 

2115 

1263 

1481 

1856 

1785 

1699 

1346 

3065 

86 

1988 

2020 

1267 

2080 

1948 

1863 

1651 

1425 

3208 

9a 
96 

1280 

2131 

1614 

i 14771 
il755f 

1181 

2035 

1951 

2142 

1591 

691 

2456 

1942 

1717 

1669 

1475 

1762 

1970 

1509 

649 

2480 

10a 

1  1008 

1980  1 

1850 

1702 

1334 

2141 

1721 

1966 

1320 

642 

2211 

106 

1216 

1705 

1604 

2157 

1171 

1937 

1343 

896 

2535 

11a 

1  1116 

1880  1 

1628 

2044 

1984 

2317 

2001 

2216 

1472 

1015 

2859 

116 

2055 

1941 

1641 

2149 

1940 

2163 

1387 

1073 

2756 

12a 

1  1004 

1842  1 

1661 

1953 

1938 

2396 

1935 

2234 

1503 

1283 

2966 

126 

1955 

1796 

1717 

2277 

2013 

2203 

1492 

1375 

2939 

13a 

\   1072 

1558  1 

1660 

1959 

1955 

2340 

2027 

2102 

1480 

1341 

2913 

136 

1998 

1801 

1730 

2346 

1964 

2083 

1476 

1396 

2858 

14a 

1  1016 

1743  1 

1605 

1944 

1834 

2266 

2023 

2120 

1507 

1322 

2946 

146 

1812 

1856 

1726 

2123 

1995 

2121 

1530 

1847 

2863 

15a 

\   1096 

2103  / 

2U2 

2214 

1571 

2109 

1693 

1839 

1451 

1143 

2801 

156 

1861 

2140 

1607 

2005 

1942 

2077 

1520 

1351 

2810 

16a 

\   1304 

2028  1 

1592 

1959 

1973 

2254 

2134 

2499 

1794 

1496 

3230 

166 

2019 

2283 

1948 

2268 

2159 

2501 

1700 

1537 

3293 

ri7a 

1  1240 

2093  1 

2241 

2222 

1933 

2316 

1985 

2149 

1577 

520 

2948 

■ 

176 

2034 

2314 

1946 

2259 

1961 

2079 

1520 

539 

2732 

■  1 

|18a 

1 

1368 

/         « 

2048  1 

2048 

2160 

1734 

2163 

1934 

2083 

869 

1111 

1526 

(l86 

1474 

2029 

1804 

2243 

1845 

2090 

921 

125« 

1511 

19 

1580 

2114 

1889 

2195 

1838 

1994 

1850 

2031 

1582 

1160 

26€6 

20 

•  • 

1495 

•  • 

1332 

1050 

■  • 

868 

956 

875 

425 

1445 

21 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•• 

ll232 

1177 

753 

2aiu 

22 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

1176 

592 

1994 

'  See  ftwt-note  No.  5,  to  Appendix  Table  I.  p.  iii.  • 

'  For  Plots  0,  1,  20,  21,  and  22,  the  averages  are  for  only  19,  18^  17,  13,  and  IS  jean 
respectively. 

*  On  Plots  17  and  18  the  mannres  have  alternated  daring  the  laat  12  yean;  that »,  ammflnia- 
salts  on  Plots  17,  and  the  mixed  mineral  mannre  on  Plota  18,  in  o&e  year }  mineral  naBon  oo 
Plots  17,  and  ammonia-salst  on  Plots  18,  in  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 


Ajt.]  BqkfH  of  Experimenis  en  ihi  Orawth  of  Wheats 

Wheat  Yxab  avthb  Tbab  on  thb  baxe  Lako. 

in  IbB^  per  Ae^  per  Annum. 


•• 


BLabvbbib. 

Atbbaos. 

1 

Of 

Of  last 

Plots. 

VM,  1 

use. 

IBffX. 

1858. 

1808. 

iseo. 

186L 

1862. 

1868. 

SO  Yeara^s 

12  Yean^ 

1 

1844^3. 

1852.e3. 

Dm. 

IbB. 

Um. 

llM. 

J  Ite. 

Um. 

Ibt. 

IbiL 

Ibii 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1096 

1179 

1181 

1332 

1254 

826 

1001 

1228 

1429 

1296 

1143 

0 

1179 

1102 

1118 

1055 

1189 

717 

828 

1024 

1334 

1169 

1026 

1 

2237 

2277 

2587 

2512 

2263 

1864 

2202 

2447 

2886 

2076 

2232 

2 

1072 

892 

1236 

1141 

1051 

738 

736 

996 

1127* 

1026 

964 

3 

1168 

1086 

1386 

1206 

1188 

832 

863 

1049 

1303 

1327 

1072 

4 

1 

1157 

1167 

1409 

1187 

1277 

903 

1047 

1119 

1283 

1422 

1146 

6a 

1143 

1247 

1512 

1227 

1273 

935 

1082 

1101 

1296 

1495 

1169 

66 

1753 

1717 

2211 

1818 

1808 

1210 

1755 

1716 

2522 

1759 

1747 

6<i 

1811 

1755 

2193 

1850 

1855 

1326 

1818 

1797 

2534 

1815 

1796 

66 

2084 

2312 

2782 

2450 

2097 

1612 

2263 

2200 

3477 

2121 

2268 

7a 

:  2138 

2244 

2902 

2530 

2089 

1597 

2183 

2265 

3507 

2152 

2283 

76 

1909 

2507 

3058 

2680 

2068 

1759 

2290 

2477 

3668 

2064 

2377 

8a 

2153 

2400 

3129 

2675 

2007 

1787 

2190 

2452 

3659 

2125 

2386 

86 

1932 

2019 

2767 

2384 

1806 

1858 

2162 

2688 

3576 

1991 

2161 

9a 

1605 

1679 

2220 

1470 

1412 

1155 

909 

1641 

2723 

1670 

1621 

9f 

12A5 

1505 

1816 

1439 

1207 

905 

854 

1457 

2587 

1547 

1485 

10a 

18  >5 

1727 

2185 

1775 

1500 

1060 

1033 

1600 

2858 

1655 

lti93 

106 

•  1210 

2001 

2432 

1977 

1628 

1270 

1455 

1706 

2979 

1860 

1834 

lla 

1580 

1946 

2397 

2099 

1698 

1307 

1&78 

1734 

3060 

1875 

1885 

116 

1940 

2102 

2747 

2437 

2060 

1648 

2009 

2096 

3533 

2064 

2194 

12a 

2172 

2079 

2729 

2387 

2116 

1577 

2144 

2025 

3454 

2065 

2207 

126 

1924 

2036 

2714 

2384 

2037 

1576 

2168 

1953 

3453 

2032 

2165 

Iba 

,  2110 

2008 

2739 

2397 

2087 

1600 

2304 

2019 

3439 

2049 

2203 

136 

1  1954 

2195 

2781 

2413 

2054 

1683 

2125 

1886 

3527 

2042 

2191 

14a 

2158 

2162 

2699 

2436 

2074 

1663 

2173 

2008 

3450 

2043 

2205 

146 

'  2030 

1923 

2681 

2285 

2063 

1510 

2188 

1872 

3114 

1989 

2088 

15a 

:  2193 

2045 

2766 

2436 

2095 

1614 

2249 

2029 

3127 

2053 

2186 

156 

2100 

3426 

3131 

2702 

2026 

1856 

2338 

2225 

3710 

2239 

2420 

16a 

2115 

2450 

3194 

2717 

2005 

1889 

2432 

2233 

3607 

2284 

2431 

166 

1237 

1983 

1642 

2150 

1247 

1409 

1229 

1747 

1370 

1761 

\   1181  </ 

17a) 

i  1110 

1935 

1583 

2181 

1168 

1548 

1166 

1685 

1889 

1724 

176  , 

!  2127 

1140 

2566 

1472 

1973 

929 

2050 

1168 

3006 

1774 

1  2054'! 

18a 

2170 

1131 

2519 

1338 

1980 

963 

2122 

1195 

3009 

1751 

186j 

1967 

2059 

2600 

2177 

1903 

1435 

2107 

1479 

3054 

1984 

2016 

19 

1155 

1075 

1213 

1089 

1039 

722 

872 

818 

1137 

1033 

989 

20 

1  1533 

1398 

1538 

1574 

1538 

893 

1109 

1273 

1796 

1373 

1384 

21 

;  1653 

1351 

1491 

1412 

1460 

847 

1306 

1250 

1907 

1352 

1362 

22 

*  The  arerage  giren  for  Plots  17  is  that  of  12  yean  mineral  maoiire  suooeeding  ammonia-salts 
(?bu  17  or  18) ;  and  that  giroL  for  Plots  18,  of  12  years  ammonia-salts  suooceiting  the  miueial 
naaare  (Plots  17  or  18). 
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Meport  of  EaepenthenU  an  the  Growth  of  Wheats  [App. 

ExPjmiMXNTS  AT  BoTHAirSTKD   ON  THE  GrOWTB  OF 

Appendix. — Table  XXV. — Total  Straw 


HABvans. 

1 

Plote. 

1844.' 

1M6. 

184& 

1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1860. 

ISO. 

1868. 

1868. 

18M. 

1 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibfli 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Um. 

lbs. 

IlM. 

0 

1436 

3977 

2561 

3277 

2074 

•  • 

2037 

1862 

1706 

1807 

2114 

1 

1203 

3699 

1953 

3735 

1735 

•  • 

•  • 

1845 

1497 

1632 

2531 

2 

1476 

3915 

2454 

3628 

3041 

3029 

3245 

3094 

3457 

3372 

4450  < 

3 

1120 

2712 

<L513 

1902 

1712 

1614 

1719 

1627 

1597 

1413 

2137  . 

4 

1104 

3663 

2390 

2948 

2713 

2645 

3312 

2949 

1571 

1670 

2338 

1 

5a 
66 

V 

1116 

2684  1 
3599  1 

1541) 
2309) 
17211 
2901/ 

3412 
3721 

3266 
3533 

3589 
3824 

4504 
4379 

4131 
4294 

1903 
2032 

1951 
2130 

2520  j 
2503 

6a 

/ 

I  1  lAA 

3644 

1 

1676 

2786 

2878 

3072 

3927 

3624 

2581 

2777 

3845 

66  ;  *'"" 

2571 

2803 

2968 

3516 

3959 

3507 

2604 

2798 

4055 

??  }  ^"« 

3243  1 

1 

1968 

3151 

3088 

3584 

4485 

4587 

385U 

3741 

5603 

3007 

2953 

3413 

3396 

4280 

4302 

3772 

3734 

5496 

8a 
86 

\   1160 

3663  1 

1963 
2575 

3683 
3720 

2317 
2148 

1815 
3166 

3407 
3591 

2769 
2830 

3806 
3772 

3966 
3927 

6135 
6117 

9a 
96 

[  1368 

4058  I 

2033 

/2506 
\3052 

1945 

2683 

3550 

3252 

3714 

2399 

1 
4142  , 

) 

1 

2603 

2858 

2918 

1810 

3165 

2942 

3374 

2253 

4243  \ 

1 

10a 

}  1112 

4266 

1 

2244 

2891 

2867 

2851 

3089 

3070 

2787 

2049 

3597  ■ 

106 

1455 

2874 

2936 

2960 

1949 

3048 

2819 

2682 

4468 

lla 

\   1200 

4104  1 

2133 

3517 

3274 

2892 

3806 

3386 

3081 

2524 

5147 

116 

2715 

3203 

2898 

2942 

3741 

3302 

2912 

2707 

5020  ' 

12a 

\   1116 

4134  1 

2163 

3452 

3390 

3371 

3921 

3600 

3257 

3665 

5503  . 

126 

2554 

3124 

2880 

3300 

3905  1  3581 

3232 

3704 

5473 

13a 

I  yM\A 

sans  /  2327 

3306 

3290 

3236 

4026 

3544 

3222 

3704 

5398  1 

136  f  **^ 

oOOO  \ 

2755 

3171 

3072 

3246 

4008 

3440 

3289 

3912 

5545 

14a 

\   1176 

3696  1 

2031 

3362 

3257 

3211 

4052 

3605 

3547 

3471 

5552  , 

146 

2534 

3006 

2897 

3218 

4015 

3537 

3607 

3761 

5418 

15a 

1  1240 

4044 

2936 

3876 

2937 

3038 

3321 

3041 

3212 

3361 

4898  < 

156 

2513 

3617 

3016 

3262 

3926 

3432 

3421 

3756 

5273  . 

16a 

1  1480 

4191  j 

2067 

3417 

3115 

3384 

5103 

4234 

4677 

4904 

6702  ' 

166 

2836 

4012 

3380 

3559 

4615 

4332 

4616 

5019 

6635 

1 

ri7a 

1  1422 

3826 

3278 

4027 

3296 

3891 

4126 

3597 

3734 

1996 

5270  . 

.  176 

2784 

4261 

3324 

3858 

4034 

3406 

3466 

2012  !  4897 

18a 

}  ^^^® 

3819 

2838 

3852 

2935 

3592 

3927 

3390 

1687 

3385  ;  2418 

ll86 

1893 

4164 

3056 

3779 

3844 

3586 

1764 

3796  2377 

1 

19 

1772 

4215 

2425 

4202 

3295 

3270 

3527 

3348 

3397 

3213 

4677 

20 

•* 

3104 

•• 

2074 

1721 

•• 

1639 

1609 

1677 

1659 

2217 

21 

■  • 

a  • 

a  • 

•* 

m  • 

. . 

::) 

1763 

(2108 
)2179 

2181  '  3440 

22 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•. 

•  • 

a  a 

1860 

3340 

'  See  foot-note  Mo.  5,  to  Appendix  Table  I.  p.  iii. 

'  For  Plots  0,  1,  20,  21,  and  22  the  aveniges  ai«  for  only  19,  18,  17,  13,  and  13  tcus 
respectively. 

'  On  Plots  17  and  18  the  numures  hare  alternated  during  the  last  12  years ;  that  is,  amsKmia* 
■alts  on  Plots  17,  and  the  mixed  mineral  roanm^  on  Plots  18,  in  one  year ;  mineral  manore  on  Plots 
'  7f  and  ammonia-salts  on  Plots  18,  in  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 


Iff.]  Jtepari  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Wheai. 

Whut  Yeab  attbb  Year  on  thb  bamb  Lakd. 
find  Chaff),  in  Iba.,  jier  Acre,  per  Annum. 


HABYsna 

AVBSAOK. 

1 

1 

« 

Of 

oriMt 

Flota. 

UH.  UM. 

1897. 

1868. 

1859. 

1860. 

ueL 

1868. 

1868. 

a0Tein,> 

13  Yean, 

1844-63. 

1852-63. 

Its. 

fin. 

Oil. 

llNL 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

1726 

1969 

1545 

1902 

2310 

1445 

1768 

2030 

1825 

2072 

1846 

0 

IS90  1933 

1532 

1630 

2300 

1380 

1387 

1748 

1745 

1965 

1767 

1 

3S45  1  4317 

3323 

3837 

4810 

3440 

3101 

4196 

4279 

3616 

3869 

2 

1787 

1558 

1577 

1670 

2175 

1459 

1254 

1713 

1600 

1693 

1662 

3 

1532 

1 
1 

1731 

1572 

1673 

2230 

1520 

1330 

1662 

1654 

2126 

1732 

4 

1 

I8I9 

1 

aoi2 

1617 

1532 

2323 

1580 

1493 

1840 

1687 

2345 

1856 

5a 

1800 

21S2 

1735 

1643 

2393 

1660 

1610 

1860 

1768 

2.501 

1938 

56 

28.37 

3050 

2757 

2577 

3747 

2183 

2673 

2839 

3714 

2909 

2957 

6a 

»i37 

3093 

2757 

2713 

3853 

2393 

2683 

3100 

3716 

3044 

3067 

66 

,3911 

4560 

3680 

3965 

4677 

3003 

3501 

3906 

6863 

3776 

4187 

7a- 

4158 

4398 

3891 

4092 

48a3 

3137 

3555 

3913 

6878 

3830 

4236 

76 

3838  5182 

4297 

4667 

5353 

3880 

3913 

4723 

6716 

3862 

4706 

8a 

,4342 

5089 

4450 

4667 

5597 

3813 

3795 

4635 

6489 

3977 

4726 

86 

3946 

3875 

3867 

4317 

5270 

4777 

4445 

6060 

6312 

3739 

4426 

9a 

|3212 

3152 

2983 

2688 

3590 

3130 

2170 

3256 

4197 

2998 

3187 

96 

2S13 

2818 

2392 

2130 

2730 

2213 

1930 

2693 

3481 

2656 

2603 

10a 

3268  3168 

2875 

2615 

3420 

2360 

2163 

2843 

4056 

2866 

3061 

106 

24^4 

3517 

2943 

2797 

3527 

2503 

2577 

2842 

4233 

3124 

3181 

11a 

3153 

3443 

2920 

3018 

3677 

2693 

2645 

2873 

4469 

3176 

3285 

116 

3538 

3847 

3647 

3663 

4550 

3230 

3192 

3649 

6443 

3617 

3932 

12a 

*)10 

3725 

3583 

3673 

4743 

3087 

3337 

3609 

6365 

3607 

3962 

126 

,3503 

3743 

3707 

3693 

4737 

2993 

3318 

3589 

6789 

3582 

3945 

13a 

13870  3651 

3647 

3677 

4807 

3037 

3490 

3672 

5799 

3632 

4033 

136 

;3577 

4202 

3658 

3737 

4763 

3053 

3377 

3397 

6469 

3609 

3983 

14a 

4003 

4117 

3652 

3710 

4700 

3103 

3303 

3560 

5299 

3615 

4019 

146 

3825 

3521 

3687 

3515 

4773 

2877 

3318 

3396 

5162 

3499 

3795 

15a 

4223 

3752 

3778 

3698 

4993 

3090 

3478 

3758 

5113 

3669 

4028 

166 

!4534 

5529 

4683 

4797 

5927 

4117 

4423 

4627 

7007 

4441 

5152 

16a 

4991 

1 

5467 

4703 

4813 

5793 

4207 

4343 

4497 

6725 

4511 

5161 

166 

1976 
1804 

3558 
3465 

2058 
1940 

3203 
8274 

2483 
2373 

2700 
2970 

1753 
1663 

3080 
3077 

1918 
1903 

3060  ) 
2988  1 

1985* 

/17a) 
l«76  , 

4017 

2012 

3443 

2008 

4533 

1720 

3094 

1993 

4883 

3065  \ 

37564 

/18a 
ll86J 

4215 

1938 

3365 

1967 

4650 

1743 

3324 

2140 

4728 

3096  / 

3851 

1 

3562 

3193 

3185 

4023 

2743 

3238 

2653 

4623 

3416 

3621 

19 

'  1831 

1888 

1564 

1730 

2217 

1433 

1468 

1617 

1472 

1807 

1714 

20 

.i419 

2529 

1815 

2373 

3185 

1746 

1640 

2192 

2488 

2298 

2343 

21 

12457 

2498 

1807 

2180 

2980 

1567 

1957 

2180 

2692 

2266 

2308 

22 

^  The  tTenge  girea  for  Plots  17  la  that  of  12  years  mineral  manure  saooeeding  ammonia-salts 
"[Hotfi  17  or  18) ;  and  that  giren  for  Plots  18,  of  12  years  ammonia-salts  suooeeding  the  mineral 
^naaare  (PkiU  17  or  18). 
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Appendix.— Table  XXVI.— Total  Pbodcce 


Hots. 


0 

1 

8 
5 

4 

5a 

66 

6a 

66 
la 
lb 
8a 
86 

9ri 

96 

10a 
106 
\\a 
116 
12a 
126 
13a 
1S6 
14a 
146 

15a 
156 

16a 
166 


19 

20 

21 
22 


Habtksts. 


1844.' 


lbs. 
2664 
2243 
2752 
2043 
1992 


2072 

2064 
2156 
2140 

2648 

2120 
2316 
2120 
2276 
2192 

2336 

I  2784 


2662 
3136 

8352 


1S46. 


Ibfl. 
5944 
5388 
5882 
4153 
5542 

4115 
5331 

5515 
4925 
5379 


6189 


6246 
8984 
5976 
4913 
5439 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 

6147  I 

6219  I 

5919  { 
5867  [ 


6329 
4599 


1846. 


Ibfl. 
4467 
3462 
4280 
2720 
4167 

2846\ 

4136/ 

3319\ 

4977/ 

3076 

4538 

3502 

5170 

3512 

4563 

3647 
4545 

4094 
2671 
3761 
4770 
3824 
4509 
3987 
4753 
3636 
4346 

5048 
4374 

3659 
4855 

5519 
4818 
4886 
3367 

4314 


1M7. 


Ibfl. 
5308 
5854 
5609 
3025 
4728 

5333 

5853 

4449 
4435 
4985 
4635 
5798 
5740 

/ 3983 1 

148071 

4575 

4593 
4579 
5561 
5144 
5405 
4920 
5265 
4972 
^306 
4862 

6090 
5757 

5376 
6295 

6249 
6575 
6012 
6193 

6397 

3406 


1848. 


Ibfl. 
3333 
2859 
4746 
2664 
4296 

5177 

5465 

4550 
4705 
5024 
5376 
3580 
3415 

3126 
4587 

3701 
4530 
5258 
4539 
.5328 
4597 
5245 
4802 
5091 
4623 

4508 
4623 

5088 
5328 

5229 
5270 
4669 
4860 

5133 

2771 


1848. 


Ibfl. 


5097 
2843 
4708 

6035 

6475 

5482 
6000 
6160 
5927 
3296 
5246 

4718 
3285 

4992 
5117 
5209 
5091 
5767 
5577 
5576 
5592 
5477 
5341 

5147 
5267 

5638 
5827 

6207 
6117 
5765 
6022 

5264 


1800. 


Ibfl. 
3257 

5106 
2721 
5097 

6478 

6397 

5887 
5939 
6619 
6392 
5263 
5539 

5501 
4927 

4810 
3120 
5807 
5681 
5856 
5918 
6053 
5972 
6075 
6010 

5014 
5868 

7237 
6774 

6111 
5995 
5861 
5689 

5377 

2507 


UffL 


Ibi. 
3158 
3096 
5143 
2710 
4868 

6604 

6905 

5895 
5626 
7111 
68.34 
4554 
4693 

5394 
4912 

5036 
4985 
5602 
5465 
5834 
5784 
5646 
5523 
5725 
5658 

4880 
5509 

6733 
6833 

5746 
5485 
5473 
5676 

5379 

2565 
12995/ 


185S. 


Ibfl. 
2625 
2322 
5173 
2457 
2441 

2941 

3097 

3869 
3904 
5465 
5415 
5505 
5423 

5305 
4883 

4107 
4162 
4553 
4299 
4760 
4724 
4702 
4765 
5054 
5137 

4663 

4941 

6471 
6816 

.5311 
4986 
2556 
2685 

4979 

2452 
3285 
3355 


1854. 


Ibfl. 
2406 
2036 
4492 
1772 
2118 


2741 

3756 
3870 
5110 
5081 
5312 


8090 


2691 
3578 
3539 
8780 
4948 
6079 
5045 
5808 
4798 
5108 

4604 
5107 

6400 
6556 


3786 
4060 
7125 
3496 
3859 

4098 

4035 

6031 
6294 
8553 
8440 
9200 
9325 

6598 
6723 

5808 

70t>3 

8006 

7776 

8469 

8412  j 

8311  I 

8403 

8498 

8281 

7699 
8083 

9932 
992$ 


2516  8218 

2551  I  7629  I 

4496  \  3944 

5052  3888 


4373 


7343 


2084  !  3662 
2934  '  5470 
2452  ,  5334 


'  See  footrnote  No.  5,  to  Appendix  Table  I.  p.  iii. 

»  For  Plots  0, 1,  20,  21,  and  22,  the  avezvgei  an  for  only  19,  18,  17,  18,  uA  13  yean 
wapectively.  ' 

.U  *  ?ni  ^^****  17  and  18  the  mannm  have  alternated  daring  the  last  12  yeare;  that  Is,  amnKwU- 
■uw  on  note  17, and  the  mixed  mineral  manure  on  Wote  18,  in  one  year:  mineral  manmoo  Plott  17, 
ttdammonia-salUonPlots18,inthenextyear,andsoon.  ,  «u«««  uauiwe  00  rio»    . 


App.]  Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Groioth  of  Wheat. 

Whkat  Yxab  affeb  Tsab  on  the  same  Land. 
(CosK  and  Straw),  in  lbs.,  per  Acre,  per  Annum. 


zli 


UABTX8T8. 

Atkraqs. 

Of 

Of  last 

Flota. 

185ft. 

1 

18561 

18ffr. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1868. 

20Yeara,s 
1844-63. 

12  Yean, 
1862-63. 

a& 

nw. 

IfaB. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

Ills. 

11)0. 

lbs. 

lb«. 

Dm. 

IbB. 

2822 

S148 

2726 

3234 

3564 

2271 

2769 

3258 

3,254 

3368 

2989 

0 

•»69 

9035 

2650 

2685 

3489 

2097 

2215 

2772 

3,079 

8134 

2792 

1 

,  'X'82 

6594 

5910 

6349 

7073 

5304 

5303 

6642 

7,165 

5591 

6101 

2 

3^59   2450  1 

2813 

2811 

3226 

2197 

1990 

2709 

2,727 

2719 

2626 

3 

4 

2757 

2958 

2879 

3418 

2352 

2193 

2711 

2,957 

3452 

2804 

4 

'  2976 

3179 

3026 

2719 

3600 

2483 

2540 

2959 

2,970 

3767 

3002 

5a 

.2943 

1 

3369 

3247 

2870 

3666 

2595 

2692 

2961 

3,064 

3996 

3107 

56 

4590 

4767 

4966 

4395 

5555 

3393 

4328 

4554 

6,236 

4668 

4704 

6a 

4^48 

4348 

4950 

4563 

5708 

3719 

4501 

4897 

6,250 

4859 

4863 

66 

5995 

6872 

6462 

6415 

6774 

4615 

5764 

6106 

9.33G 

5897 

6455 

7a 

N296 

6642 

6793 

6622 

6892 

4734 

5738 

6178 

9,385 

5982 

6519 

76 

5747 

7689 

7355 

7347 

7421 

5639 

6203 

7200 

10,383 

5926 

7083 

8a 

'6495 

7489 

7679 

7342 

7604 

5600 

5985 

7087 

10,048 

6102 

7111 

'  86 

15878 

1 

5894 

6634 

6701 

7076 

6635 

6607 

8738 

9,888 

5730 

6587 

9a 

4817 

4831 

6203 

4158 

5002 

4285 

3079 

4897 

6,920 

4668 

4808 

96 

«3797 

4323 

4208 

3569 

3937 

3118 

2784 

4050 

6,068 

4203 

4038 

10a 

5073 

4895 

5060 

4390 

4920 

3420 

3196 

4443 

6,914 

4521 

4754 

106 

3694 

5518 

5375 

4774 

5155 

3773 

4032 

4548 

7,212 

4984 

5015 

Ua 

4733 

5389 

5317 

5117 

5275 

4000 

4223 

4607 

7,519 

5051 

5170 

116 

5478 

5949 

6394 

6100 

6610 

4878 

5201 

5745 

8,976 

6681 

6126 

12a 

6182 

5804 

6312 

6060 

6858 

4664 

5481 

5634 

8,819 

5672 

6169 

126 

5427 

5779 

6421 

6077 

6774 

4568 

54A6 

5542 

9.192 

5614 

6110 

18a 

3980 

5659 

6386 

6074 

6894 

4637 

5794 

5691 

9,238 

5681 

6236 

136 

5531 

6397 

6439 

6150 

6817 

4636 

5502 

5283 

8,986 

5651 

6174 

14a 

6161 

6279 

6351 

6146 

6774 

4666 

5476 

5558 

8,749 

6658 

6224 

146 

15855 

5444< 

6368 

5800 

6826 

4387 

5506 

5268 

8,276 

5488 

5883 

15a 

J6415 

5797 

6543 

6134 

7088 

4704 

6727 

5787 

8,240 

5722 

6214 

156 

6634 

79S5 

7814 

7499 

7953 

5973 

6761 

6752 

10,717 

6680 

7572 

16a 

7106 

7917 

7897 

7530 

7798 

6096 

6775 

6730 

10,332 

6795 

7582 

166 

•  3203 
29U 

5541 

5400 

3700 
3523 

5353 
5455 

3730 
3541 

4109 
4518 

2982 
2829 

4827 
4762 

3,288 
3,292 

4821  \ 
4712  / 

3166^ 

/17a) 
1176  » 

6144 

6385 

1 

3152 
3069 

6009 
5884 

3480 
3305 

6506 
6630 

2649 
2706 

5144 
5446 

3161 
3335 

7,889 
7.737 

4839  \ 
4847  / 

5809  « 

/18a 
\186J 

!  5818 

5621 

6793 

5362 

5926 

4178 

5345 

4132 

7,577 

5400 

5537 

19 

2986 

2963 

2777 

2819 

3256 

2155 

2340 

2335 

2,609 

2840 

2703 

20 

3952 

3927 

3353 

3947 

4723 

2639 

2749 

3465 

4,279 

3671 

3727 

21 

4010 

3849 

8298 

3592 

4440 

2414 

3263 

3430 

4,599 

3618 

3670 

22 

*  The  ATcnge  giren  for  Plots  17  is  that  of  12  years  mmeral  manure  saooeeding  ammoiu»«alt8 
^Plots  17  or  18) ;  and  that  giren  for  Plots  18,  of  12  years  amxDonia-ealts  sucoeediog  the  mineral 
naanre  (Plots  17  or  18). 


ON 

THE    SELECTION    OP 

ARTIFICIAL     MANURES 

FOB  THE 

SUGAR    CANE. 

BY  J-    B.    JL..A.^W^BS. 


The  effects  of    sulphate   of    ammonia  apon  the    growth  of   the 
sngar-oane    are  so    striking,  and  the  increase    in  its  use    during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  so  great,  that  it  seems  desirable  that 
a  few  words  of   caution  and  advice  should    be   offered  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of   using  that  valuable  manure.      As  far 
back    as    1847,  when    so  much    distress    prevailed   in   the  West 
Indian    Colonies,  I  drew  up   a   paper,   at    the  request  of    some 
gentlemen  interested  in  sugar  production,  in  which  I  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  that  the  judicious   employment  of  Artificial   Manures 
for  the  growth  of  the  cane  was  likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial. 
I  was    led  to  this   conclusion,  partly  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
known  conditions  of   growth  of  the  cane   and  of   its  treatment 
for  the  production  of   sugar,  and  partly  also  by  a  consideration 
of  the   effects   of    different   descriptions   of    nuuiure   on   plants 
botanically  allied  to  the  cane.     During  the  fifteen  years   which 
bave  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  paper  just  referred  to,  much 
experience  has  been  gained,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
manures  on  plants  allied  to  the  cane,  but  also  as  to  their  action 
on  the   growth    of    the    cane    itself,  grown    under    such  widely 
different  climatic   circumstances.     The    result   has    been    fully  to 
c»nfirm    the    conclusions  before   arrived    at.       I  now    feel  fully 
justified,    therefore,    in    offering    to    Planters,    with    more    confi- 
dence, some  advice  on  the  selection  and  application  of   Artificial 
Manures. 

The  sugar-cane  belongs  to  the  Graminaceous  family  of  plants, 
which  furnishes  food  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 


the  globe.  Thus,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  lye,  maize,  rioe,  the 
sngar-oane,  and  the  grasses  of  our  meadows  and  pastures,  are 
all  members  of  the  great  natural  order — Oraminacese.  Although 
flourishing  under  very  different  oonditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
these  allied  plants  possess  many  characteristics  in  common. 
Their  stems  contain  a  large  quantity  of  siliceous  matter;  the 
juice  of  the  unripe  plant  is  generally  highly  saccharine ;  and 
the  ripened  seeds  abound  in  starch.  The  food  products  for 
which  they  are  cultivated  are  principally,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, sugar  and  starch,  substances  which  are  closely  allied  to 
one  another  in  chemical  composition ;  whilst  each  can  be 
formed  from  the  other,  either  artifically  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  processes  of  vegetation.  Further,  so  far  as  experience 
supplies  information  on  the  point,  various  members  of  the 
Graminaceous  family,  though  cultivated  under  very  different 
conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  have,  in  the  main, 
been  found  to  give  increased  growth,  and  increased  yield  of 
their  valuable  food  products,  under  the  influence  of  similar 
descriptions  of  manure. 

It  is  especially  the  case  that  those  manures  which,  whether 
used  experimentally,  or  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
cultivation  in  this  country,  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the  graminaceous  grains, 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  of  the  grasses  of  our  meadows, 
have  also  had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  increased  growth  of  the 
cane,  and  on  the  yield  of  sugar  over  a  given  area  of  land.  I 
shall,  therefore,  by  way  of  illustration,  here  quote  some  of  the 
results  obtained  in  experiments  on  the  application  of  different 
manures  to  the  wheat  crop,  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  question  now  under  consideration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  a  field 
of  about  14  acres,  on  my  farm  at  Eothamsted,  was  set  apart  for 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  wheat  with  different  descriptions 
of  manure  year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  A  crop  of  wheat 
has  been  taken  from  this  field  every  year  since,  and  the 
experiments  are  still  in  progress.  More  than  twenty  different 
combinations  of    numuring   substances   are   used  each   year,  the 


3 


same  description   being,  for   the    most  part,   applied    year  after 
year  on  the  same  plot  of  land. 

It  is  obvioofl  that  results  obtained  over  a  long  series  of  years 
in  the  manner  here  described,  must  give  a  tolerably  correct 
indication  as  to  which  constitnents  the  soonest  became  deficient, 
and  which,  therefore,  it  was  the  most  necessary  to  supply  to 
the  land  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  the  growth  of  wheat 
imder  the  circumstances  in  question,  when  the  crop  was  grown 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  and  the  entire  produce  was 
removed  without  the  usual  periodical  supply  of  farm-yard 
manure. 

One  portion  of  the  land  was  always  left  unmanured ;  one 
manured  with  alkali-salts  alone ;  one  with  superphosphate  of 
lime  alone ;  one  with  alkali-salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
together ;  one  with  ammonia-salts  alone ;  one  with  ammonia- 
salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime ;  one  with  ammonia-salts, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  alkali-salts  together,  and  so  on; 
and,  finally,  one  plot  was  manured  with  farm-yard  manure,  at 
the  rate    of    14    tons  per  acre  each  year. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  weight  of  the  total  produce 
(com  and  straw  together),  and  of  the  total  increase,  obtained 
per  acre  during  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  influence  of  each 
of  the  conditions  of  manuring  above  enumerated : — 


2 

s 
4 

6 
6 

7 


Unmanared,  oontinuoiuly. 


Alkali-saltB,  alone 

Snperphoflphate  of  lime,  alone 

Saperphosphate  and  alkali-salts,  together. 


Ammonia-salts,  alone 

Ammonia-salta  and  saperphosphate  of  lime 

Ammonia-salts,  saperphosphate,  and  alkali-saltt 
together 

6       Farm-yard  manare,  14  tons  per  acre  per  annom 


Com  and  Straw  por  acre, 
in  ten  years,  186S-1861. 

Produce. 

Increase. 

Cwts. 
232 

Cwts. 

246 

14 

262 

80 

274 

42 

342 

110 

438 

206 

556 

324 

530 

298 

It  IB  seen  that  the  mineral  manures  used  alone  (Nos.  2,  8, 
and  4,)  gave  but  very  little  increase  over  the  produce  of  the 
unmanured  land,  the  amount  obtained  per  acre  in  ten  years 
being  only  14  cwts.  by  alkali-salts  alone ;  80  cwts.  by  super- 
phosphate of  lime  alone ;  and  42  cwts.  by  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  alkali-salts  together. 

The  increase  in  experiments  6,  6,  and  7,  where  ammonia- 
salts  were  employed,  was  very  much  greater ;  but  very  much 
the  greater  when  the  ammonia-salts  were  used  in  combination 
with  mineral  manures,  than  when  they  were  used  alone.  Thus, 
the  increase  of  produce  in  ten  years  by  ammonia-salts  alone 
was  110  cwts. ;  by  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  mixed 
with  superphosphate  of  lime  it  was  nearly  twice  as  much,  or 
206  cwts. ;  and  by  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-«alts  mixed 
with  both  superphosphate  of  lime  and  alkali-salts  the  in-  ^ 
crease  was  324  cwts.,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  by  the 
ammonia-salts  alone.  Lastly,  it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  latter  amount  of  increase,  obtained  by  the  combina- 
tion of  salts  of  ammonia,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  alkali- 
salts,  was  considerably  greater  than  by  a  liberal  dressing  of 
farm-yard  manure. 

The  result  was,  then,  that  mineral  manures  used  alone  gave 
very  little  increase ;  that  ammonia-salts  used  alone  gave  very 
much  more  than  mineral  manures  alone ;  that  a  combina- 
tion of  both  anmionia-salts  and  mineral  manures  gave  very 
much  more  increase  still,  in  fact,  more  even  than  farm-yard 
manure. 

The  amount  of  farm-yard  manure  employed  supplied,  each 
year,  more,  both  of  combustible  carbonaceous  substance,  and  of 
mineral  matter,  than  was  taken  off  in  the  crop.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mixtures  of  anmionia-salts  and  mineral  manure  con- 
tained no  carbonaceous  substance  whatever.  Notwithstandiug 
this,  one  of  these  mixtures.  No.  7,  gave,  as  has  been  seen, 
more  increase  than  the  farm-yard  manure  with  its  large  supply 
of  such  substance.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
wheat  plants  obtained  nearly  the  whole  of  their  vegetable  sab- 
stance,  either   by  t^eir  roots  or  their  leaves  as  the  case  may  be 


from  the  atmosphere;  but  that  the  amonnt  they  stored  up 
depended  verj  much  upon  the  supply  of  ammonia  and  mineral 
constituents  provided  within  the  soil. 

Assmning  that  the  habits  and  requirements  of  growth  of  the 
sugar-cane  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  wheat  in  regard  to  the 
points  above  referred  to,  it  follows  that  nitrogenous  manures, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  will  considerably  increase  its 
growth,  and  with  it  the  produce  of  sugar  from  a  given  area  of 
land,  and  that  ammonia-salts  in  combination  with  mineral 
manares  will  do  so  in  a  still  greater  degree. 

Sugar  is  an  organic  substance  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  constituents  which  are  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  water.  Hence,  if  nothing  were  taken  from  the  land 
bat  pure  sugar,  there  would  be  no  loss  of  mineral  constituents 
from  the  soil.  But  it  happens  in  practice,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  constituents  of  the  cane  are  lost  to  the  soil.  Thus,  little 
or  none  of  the  nitrogenous,  or  ammonia-yielding  substance, 
contained  in  the  produced  cane,  is  returned  to  the  laud.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  alkali-salts,  or  more  soluble  mineral 
naatters  is  extracted  in  the  juice  and  remains  chiefly  in  the 
molasses,  and  partly  intermixed  with  the  impure  sugar.  Lastly, 
t^e  expressed  cane,  which  is  burnt  as  fuel,  contains  the  remainder 
of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  which  is  destroyed  and  lost  in  the 
combustion ;  it  also  contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  soluble, 
Mid  nearly  the  whole  of  the  more  insoluble  portions  of  the 
Qiineral  constituents,  which  remain  in  the  stoke-hole  ashes,  and 
are  but  seldom  returned  to  the  land. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  sugar  as  at  present  practised,  there  is,  besides  vegetable 
inatter,  a  great  loss  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  the  greater  when  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce is  increased  by  means  of  anmionia-salts  alone.  To  show 
the  nature  of  this  loss  more  in  detail,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
fresh  cane,  as  taken  from  the  land,  is  estimated  to  contain  about 
0*45  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter ;  and  assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  eveiy  10  tons  of  cane  taken  from  an  acre  of  land  will 
remove  from  it  about  100  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  which,  according 
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to  the  average  of  twelve  analyses  of  cane-ash   by  Dr.  Btenhouae, 
will  contain  the  following  constitnents  : — 


Silioa 

Fhosphorio  Aoid 

Salphnrio  Aoid  

Lime  

Magnesia  

Potass 

Chloride  of  Potassium 

Soda  

Chloride  of  Sodium  ... 


ABh  oonstttneBta 

in  10  tozu  frah 

eaoe. 


lbs. 

48*2 
6-8 
6-6 
8-4 
7-6 

16-6 
4-9 
0*5 
5-4 


100-0 


As  already  said,  perhaps  abont  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  the 
more  soluble  of  the  above  mineral  matters,  will  be  contained  in 
the  expressed  juice,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  sugar  and  molasses 
obtained  from  it  were  sold,  the  whole  of  this  portion  would  be 
lost  to  the  land ;  but  the  saline  matters  of  that  portion  of  the 
molas3es  which  is  consumed  on  the  estate,  either  as  food  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  rum,  should  sooner  or  later  find  their  way 
back  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure.  The  stoke-hole  ashes, 
the  residue  of  the  combustion  of  the  expressed  cane,  and  con- 
taining the  remaining  mineral  constituents,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  the 
silica,  and  the  remaining  amount  of  the  salts  of  potass  and 
soda,  should  also  find  their  way  back  to  the  land.  But,  from 
the  hard,  glassy,  and  insoluble  condition  of  these  ashes,  they 
will  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  manure  unless  finely  ground  before 
they  are  applied,  and  even  then  their  action  will  be  but  slow. 

Under  any  circumstances,  therefore,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  produced  cane  must  be  lost  to 
the  land ;  the  portion  that  is  returned  can  be  but  very  imperfectly 
distributed  throughout  the  soil ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  stoke-hole  ashes,  including  the  phosphates,  will  be 
in  a  comparatively  insoluble  condition.  Soluble  phosphate  is, 
however,  extensively  manufactured  in  England  for  the  purposes  of 


manure,  and  can  be  supplied  at  a  rery  cheap  rate.  Potass, 
another  constituent  of  which  the  land  is  considerably  drained  in 
the  production  of  sugar,  is  much  more  expensive,  and  for- 
tunately exists  in  most  soils  in  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
amonnt  required  than  does  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  at  any  rate  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potass 
should  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  artificial  manures  used 
for  the  sugar-cane ;  and  more  especially  so  when  ammonia-salts 
are  employed.  In  this  way,  not  only  will  the  anmionia,  or 
nitrogen,  the  most  expensive  constituent  of  manures,  be  greatly 
economised,  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  which  must  inevita- 
ably  follow  the  use  of  anmionia-salts  alone,  will  be  prevented. 

As  the  roots  of  the  cane  extend  to  a  considerable  depth,  it 
may  take  some  years  before  the  exhaustion  and  injuiy  arising 
from  the  exclusive  use  of  ammonia-salts  will  become  manifest — 
bnt  sooner  or  later  the  drain  of  the  mineral  matters  will  show 
itself.  The  first  symptom  will  be  a  diminished  result  from  the 
application  of  the  anmionia-salt ;  and  the  manufacturers  or 
importers  of  this  valuable  manure  will  be  accused  of  furnishing 
an  adulterated  article.  But  it  would  be  still  more  damaging  to 
the  interests  of  the  planter  himself,  that  he  should  wait  until 
the  evil  consequences  have  developed  themselves.  The  artificial 
manures,  by  means  of  which  the  restoration  must  be  made,  can 
only  be  distributed  through  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  course  of  years,  that  any  appreci- 
able amount  of  their  valuable  constituents  can  reach  the  lower 
layers;  so  that,  when  injmious  results  have  once  been  pro- 
duced, they  will  not  admit  of  a  speedy  remedy. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  manures,  it  is,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of 
little  importance  to  me  whether  I  sell  sulphate  of  ammonia 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  substances;  but  I  feel  by 
no  means  indifferent  as  to  the  success  attending  the  use  of 
the  manures  I  supply.  Within  the  last  few  years  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  application  and  action  of  manures  ;  and  it  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  much  r^ret  were  the  owners  of  colonial  property  to 
suffer,  in  addition  to  their  other  difSculties,  from  diminished 
produce  and  depreciation  of   land,  arising  from   the   want  of   a 
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doe  apprehension  and  application  of  those  principles,  by  the  aid 
of  which  some  other  branches  of  agriculture  have  of  late  years 
so  mnch  profited. 

It  is,  of  course,  optional  with  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  to  make  the  alterations  I  have  to  suggest,  or 
not,  as  they  may  think  best.  I  propose,  however,  to  manu* 
facture  a  special  manure  for  the  sugar  cane  to  be  called  caDC- 
manure,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  will  be  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  remainder  will  consist  of  such  a  combination  of 
mineral  constituents  as  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  cane,  taking 
into  consideration  the  character  and  circumstances  of  growth  of 
the  crop,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  produce.  I  may  add 
that  I  do  not  anticipate  very  sudden  or  striking  results  to  be 
observable  on  the  use  of  this  manure  instead  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  alone ;  but  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  beneficial. 

The  most  important  conclusions  for  the  planter  to  bear  in 
mind  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  constituents  of  sugar,  and  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  combustible  portions  of  the  cane,  are  derived  from  the 
air  and  water,  and  not  from  the  soil  itself. 

2.  That  ammonia  used  as  manure  most  strikingly  increases 
the  growth  of  the  cane,  provided  the  soil  be  not  deficient  in 
mineral  constituents. 

3.  That  large  quantities  of  mineral  constituents  are  taken 
from  the  land  in  the  cane  crop,  part  of  which  find  their  way 
into  the  molasses  and  the  impure  sugar,  and  the  remainder  are 
contained  in  the  ashes  left  on  burning  the  cane  refuse  as  fnel. 

4.  That  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  molasses  consumed 
on  the  plantation,  and  the  stoke-hole  ashes  (after  being  finely 
ground)  should  be  returned  to  the  land  as  manure. 

5.  That  there  is  an  inevitable  loss  to  the  soil  of  some  of  the 
mineral  constituents  taken  from  the  land  in  the  cane,  and  henoe 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  constituents  in  the  artificial 
manures  used  for  the  crop. 

1,  Adelaide  Place,  Lokdon  Bridge, 
January  y  1863. 


[From  the  Report  a/  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science /or  1866.] 

(Read  Angnst  27,  Section  B.) 
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BY 

J.  B.  LAWES,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  J.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

The  aathore  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  an  investigation  in  the  course 
of  which  they  had  grown  wheat  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  for  more  than 
twenty  years ;  on  some  portions  without  any  manure,  and  on  others  with  farm- 
yard manure,  or  with  various  descriptions  of  manure.  They  had  published  the 
results  obtained  in  the  field  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  experiments  *;  and 
they  had  been  for  some  time,  and  were  still,  engaged  in  investigating  the  composi- 
tion of  the  produce  grown  under  the  different  conditions,  and  also  the  compara- 
tive composition  of  the  soils  of  the  different  plots,  as  affected  by  the  various  treat- 
ment. 

The  point  to  which  they  chiefly  confined  attention  on  the  present  occasion  was, 
the  accumulation,  and  the  loss,  of  the  nitrogen  which  had  been  supplied  in  the 
manure  and  not  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop.  After  discussing  the  diflBcul- 
ties  of  sampling,  preparing  for  analysis,  and  analyzing  soils  in  such  manner  as  to 
yield  results  appficable  to  the  purposes  of  their  inquiry,  and  describing  the 
methods  they  had  adopted,  they  called  attention  to  some  of  the  results  obtained, 
summaries  of  which  were  brought  to  view  in  Tables  hung  up  in  the  room.  The 
I^rcentage,  and  calculated  acreage,  amounts  of  nitrogen  existing  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  be  determinable  by  burning  with  soda-lime  were  given  for  the  soil,  of 
the  first,  of  the  second,  and  of  the  third  nine  inches,  of  eleven  differently  manured 
plots,  showing  the  amounts,  therefore,  to  the  depth  of  27  inches  in  all. 

The  accumulation  of  nitrogen  from  the  residue  of  manuring  was  found  to  be, 
in  some  cases,  very  considerable ;  but  even  with  equal  amounts  supplied,  it 
^ed,  both  in  total  amount  and  in  distribution,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
depth  to  which  the  unused  supply  had  pnetrated,  being  apparently  influenced  by 
the  character  and  amount  of  the  associated  manurial  constituents.  The  general 
^^t  was,  that,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in 
^ure  which  had  not  been  recovered  as  increase  of  crop  was  shown  k)  remain 
jn  the  soil,  still  a  larger  amount  was  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  Initiative  results 
indicated  that  some  existed  as  nitric  acid  in  the  soil,  but  it  was  believed  that  the 
^ount  BO  existing  would  prove  to  be  but  small.  In  fact,  it  was  concluded  that  a 
considerably  larger  proportion  would  remain  entirely  unaccounted  for  within  the 
soil  to  the  depth  under  examination  than  was  there  traceable,  and  the  probability 
^  that  at  any  rate  some  of  this  had  passed  off  into  the  drains,  and  some  into 
^e  lower  strata  of  the  soil.  Finally,  it  was  shown,  by  reference  to  field  results, 
that  there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  bushels  of  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  per 
^re  per  annum,  due  to  the  large  accumulated  residue  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  not- 
^thabanding  its  amount  was  many  times  greater  than  that  which  would  yield  an 
incTMse  of  twenty  bushels  or  more,  if  appUed  afresh  to  soil  otherwise  in  the  same 
<»ndition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  the  effect  of  an  accumulated 
^due  of  certain  mineral  constituents  was  not  only  very  considerable  in  degree, 
^  very  lasting. 

*  "*  Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat  for  Twenty  Years  in  sucoeflsion  on 
^e  nine  Land,"  Jonm.  Boy.  Ag.  Soo.  Eng.  vol.  xxt.  pts.  1  ft  2. 
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Thxsb  lesolts  had  reference  to  the  produce  of  a  field  in  which  wheat  had  now 
been  grown,  on  some  plots  without  manure,  on  one  with  farm-yard  manure,  and 
un  o£en  by  difierent  artificial  mixtures,  for  twenty-four  years  in  succession 
(1843-4  to  1866-7  indusiye).  At  the  Cheltenham  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1866,  the  authors  treated  of  the  efiects  of  season  and  manures  on  the 
composition  of  the  crop  as  illustrated  by  the  results  of  analysLs  relating  to  the 
prodnoe  of  some  of  the  plots  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  experiments  *.  At  tiie 
Aapchester  Meeting,  in  1861,  they  recurred  to  tiie  subject;  the  analytical  results, 
which  then  extended  to  the  produce  of  some  of  the  plots  for  sixteen  years^  were, 
howerer,  chiefly  applied  to  the  illustration  of  certain  points  in  connexion  with  the 
exhaustion  of  soils.  At  the  Nottingham  Meetings  m  1866,  they  treated  of  the 
loeamulation  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  in  the  soil  of  the  same  experimental  field. 
The  results  adduced  on  the  present  occasion  showed  the  efiects  of  season  and 
manioing  on  the  composition  of  both  the  grain  and  the  straw  during  twenty  years 
of  the  experimental  srowth. 

The  particulars  of  composition  giyen  are — ^the  percentages  of  dry  substance, 
of  minml  matter,  and  of  nitrogen,  and  the  constituents  of  uie  ash  of  both  grain 
*Dd^  straw,  more  than  200  complete  ash-analyses  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
"object;  and,  side  by  side  with  these,  as  indicating  the  general  characters  of  the 

*  *'  On  lome  points  in  the  Composition  of  Wheat-grain,  its  products  in  the  Mill,  and 
Breid,**  Joara.  uhem,  See.  toI.  x. 


produce  of  the  different  seasonfi  and  plots,  are  giren  the  proportion  of  com  to 
straw,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  com. 

In  the  case  of  me  plots  without  manure,  with  fium-jard  manure,  and  with 
ammonia-salts  alone,  every  ^ear,  the  ash  of  the  grain  of  the  last  sixteen,  or  more, 
and  of  the  straw  of  the  last  sixteen,  of  the  twenty  years,  had  been  analyzed ;  and  is 
the  case  of  nine  differently  manured  plots  (incluoin^  the  aboye  three),  the  ash,  of 
both  com  and  straw,  of  tne  first,  the  last,  and  two  mtermediate  seasons  (one  bad 
and  one  good)  of  the  last  twelye  of  the  twenty  years  had  been  anal^rzed.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  authors  to  publish  the  results  of  the  inyestigation  in  detaU 
before  lon^ ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  they  confined  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
most  promment  effects  of  the  respective  manures  on  the  composition  of  the  crop, 
when  thus  applied  for  so  long  a  continuance,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  plot 

It  is  first  pointed  out  as  remarkable,  though  fully  estabUshed  by  their  results 
iiom  the  coLnencement,  that  variatiok  in  manute;eyen  though  LiuUixieA  for 
many  years  in  succession,  and  resulting  in  great  variation  in  amount  of  produce, 
affects  comparatively  little  either  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  or  the  weight 
per  bushel  of  the  com  y  excepting,  indeed,  in  a  few  extreme  cases  of  abnormal 
exhaustion  or  repletion.  Nor  do  the  percentages  of  dry  substance,  of^  mineral 
matter  in  dry  substance^  or  of  nitrogen  m  dry  substance,  vary  much  under  the 
.direct  influence  of  variation  in  manure,  unless  again  in  ver^  abnormal  cases. 
Very  different,  however,  is  the  efieet  of  season ;  the  variation  in  the  character  of 
the  produce,  in  every  one  of  the  above  particulars,  being  much  greater  in  di£ferent 
seasons  with  the  same  manure,  than  with  different  manures  in  the  same  season. 

Consistently  with  these  broad  facts,  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  grain  is 
found  to  be  pretty  uniform  under  a  great  variety  of  manurial  conditions  in  one  and 
the  same  season ;  only  in  a  few  extreme  cases,  of  special  interest,  yarying  in  any 
material  degree.  The  same  may  be  said  in  some,  though  in  a  much  leas  degree^ 
of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  straw,  which  is  obviously  much  more  directly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  supplies  within  the  soil. 

The  general  result  is  that  Texceptinja^  in  a  few  abnormal  cases),  the  variation  in 
the  composition  of  the  ash  oi  the  gram  is  limited  to  the  slight  variationfl  due  to 
differences  of  development  and  maturation,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  much 
greater  with  variation  of  season  than  with  variation  of  manure.  The  composition 
of  the  ash  of  the  straw,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more  nearly  represents  tae  total 
mineral  matters  taken  up  by  the  plant,  and  much  less  the  chsjracter  of  development 
of  its  own  more  fixed  ana  essential  constituents.  In  other  words,  whilst  there 
mij  be  considerable  range  in  the  composition  of  the  matters  taken  up  by  the 
entire  plant,  the  tendency  in  the  formation  and  rinening  of  the  ultimate  product, 
the  seed  (whether  produced  in  small  quantities  or  large),  is  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 
compoeitiony  the  deviation  fi^ym  whiefa  is  little  directly  aiectad  by  the  character  of 
the  supplies  within  the  soil,  but  much  more  by  the  various  influencea  of  season. 

The  deviations  from  the  point  of  fixed  ana  imiform  composition,  thus  due  pri- 
marily to  variations  in  climatic  etxconistance.  are,  however,  when  eonalderea  in 
relation  to  other  characters  of  the  ^rain,  sufficient  to  show  the  general  connexion 
between  the  comparatiye  predominance  of  individual  constituents  and  that  of 
certain  general  characters  of  development  A  few  illustrations  were  (pven,  bat  the 
fuller  treatment  of  the  subject^  in  its  bearing  on  these  as  well  as  on  other  points, 
was  reserved  imtil  the  results  could  be  considered  in  the  detail  necessary  to  their 
proper  elueidRtion. 

One  point  of  interest  proatinently  brought  out  by  the  results  relating  to  the 
coBiposition  of  the  straw-ash  was^  that  a  high  pexeenta^  of  silica  was  almo«<t 
uniiormly  associated  with  a  bad,  and  a  low  percentage  with  a  good  condition  of 
tke  produce ;  a  fact  to  which  the  authors  had  on  former  occasions  called  attention, 
but  which,  as  was  remarked  by  the  IVesident,  was  quite  iaconsisteni  with  the 
generally  accepted  views  on  the  subject 
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ON  THE 

HOME    PRODUCE,    IMPORTS,    AND 
CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT. 


It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  characters  of  the  seasons 
exert  a  very  great  influence  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  our 
home-produce  of  wheat  from  year  to  year;  and  that  upon  the 
amount  of  food  which  the  crop  supplies  depends  very  materially, 
though  less  than  formerly,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
In  a  Tery  able  paper  by  Mr.  Caird,*  devoted  in  great  measure 
to  pointing  out  die  important  bearings  of  the  Agricultural 
Returns  for  1866  and  1867,  which  were  presented  to  Parliament 
last  year,t  he  estimates  the  cost  of  the  wheat  and  wheat-flour 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  30,000,000/.  sterling  more 
for  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  season  of  1867,  than  after 
the  good  harvest  of  1863 ;  and  that,  out  of  this  total  eztra  cost, 
27,400,000/.  more  would  have  to  be  paid  for  foreign  corn- after 
the  bad  harvest  than  after  the  good  one.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  influence  which  such  a  result  must  have  upon  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  insists  upon  the  great  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  early  knowledge  as  to  the  area  and  yield  of  our 
Tarious  crops. 

Hitherto  the  objections  of  farmers,  whether  valid  or  otherwise, 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  legislature  from  requiring 
returns  to  be  made  on  these  and  other  points  comprised  under 
the  head  of  *  Agricultural  Statistics.'  In  Ireland  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  and  in  Scotland  also  for  a  few  seasons  some  years 
ago,  returns  have,  however,  been  collected.  But  it  is  only  during 
the  last  two  years  that  voluntary  returns  have  been  collected 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  as  to  the  number  of  acres  under 
each  crop,  and  some  other  points ;  and  in  regard  to  the  important 
question  of  the  amount  of  produce  obtained,  either  per  acre  or 
in  the  aggregate,  no  returns  whatever  have  been  collecfted  ;  nor  is 
any  really  reliable  information  available  on  the  subject. 

To  meet  this  want,  the  managers  of  some  of  our  best  con- 
ducted agricultural  papers  have,  however,  bestowed  much  care 
and  trouble  in  collecting,  just  before  harvest,  from  correspondents 

*  Bead  before  the  Statistical  Socie^,  March  17, 1868 ;  and  afterwards  published 
as  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  *  Our  Daily  Food ;  its  Price,  and  Purees  of 
^Pply.'    Longmans  &  Ck>. 

t  Agricultunl  Returns  for  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract  Returns  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  1667. 
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of  the  other  main  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  much-lessened  yield  of  the  potato-crop. 

Before  attempting  to  apply  the  results  in  the  experimental 
wheat-field  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  home-produce  of 
wheat  from  year  to  year,  and  the  consequent  dependence  of  the 
population  on  home  and  foreign  supplies  respectively,  it  will 
be  well  to  show  how  far  the  fluctuations  in  the  experimental 
crop,  according  to  season,  have  accorded  in  general  character 
and  direction  with  those  in  the  crop  of  the  country  at  large,  so 
far  as  these  are  ascertainable  by  reference  to  the  published 
opinions  of  various  authorities,  at  the  time  or  afterwards. 

With  a  view  to  such  a  comparison,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  reference,  in  a  very  summary  form,  an  useful  record 
of  the  wheat-producing  characteristics  of  the  different  seasons, 
there  are  given  in  the  annexed  Table  (I.),  some  of  the  results 
obtained  on  certain  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat-field ; 
and,  side  by  side  with  these  are  given  in  the  notes,  after  much 
more  detailed  compiLition  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  correctly 
as  possible  consistently  with  the  necessary  brevity,  the  substance 
of  the  opinions  of  the  various  authorities  quoted.  The  plots 
selected  are  those  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in 
*  Tli£  Times '  shortly  after  harvest  for  some  years  past,  as  already 
referred  to,  namely: — 

Plot  3.  Permanently  unmanured. 

Plot  2.  Having  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  each  year. 

Plots  7,  8,  and  9.  Manured  respectively  with  different  artificial 
mixtures,  the  same  being  applied  to  the  same  plot  each  year; 
the  mean  result  of  the  three  plots  being  taken  to  represent  toe 
produce  by  artificial  manure. 

The  mean  result,  each  year,  ot  these  three  widely-different 
and  characteristic  conditions — without  manure,  with  iannjard 
manure,  and  with  artificial  manure — is  taken  to  represent  the 
average  produce  for  the  year.  The  particulars  given  are — thf* 
actual  bushels  per  acre ;  the  bushels  per  acre  reckoned  at  the  uni- 
form weight  of  61  lbs.  per  bushel ;  the  weight  per  bushel ;  and 
the  proportion  of  com  to  100  of  straw. 

We  shall  refer  in  some  detail,  further  on,  to  the  question 
of  the  probable  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  we  may  here 
observe  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Caird  *  estimates  the  average  yield 
in  England  at  the  present  time  to  be  28  bushels.  The  coincidence 
with  this  figure  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  selected  plots  in 
the  experimental  field,  as  recorded  in  the  Table,  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  column  of  actual  bushels  per 
acre,   we  have,  taking  the  average  of  the  16  years,   1852-67. 
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'Arer.  16  TTf^  1852-87, 
'ATfT.nyrB,  1853-68 


UTHORITlKa 

"  L.*"--^.  B.  Laua  (Letters  to  TIU  Ttiius), 


2|d  promiie  but  ripened  prematnrely,  harvett  imfavounble  and  tedlons;  litUe 
idamp  harvest,  jrleid  redaoed,  qoalitj  much  damaged,  foreign  needed  for  mdzing ; 
klk,  bat  mach  blighted,  mildewed,  and  grown;  oonaidenbly  below  average. 

■ 
14^  average.    X.L.— Area  very 'small,  mipromislng.  crop  very  short  and  inferiw 
»st  late,  total  |  below  average ;  bad  crop  In  France ;  last  crop,  and  potatoes  help ; 
ic  O.— Bad  seed  time,  much  redaoed  area,  crop  worse  than  lor  many  years  patt., 

3|7  prodocUve.  best  since  1844.    ][.  I^— Land  favourable,  area  veiy  large,  over 
^very  large  and  very  fine ;  imports  limited,  but  much  Indian  com ;  work  slack. 

Ve,  variable  season,  late  harvest^  bat  largest  crop  for  many  years  past 

I 
2fl.  crop  nearlv  average.    F.  ][.*-StiU  larger  area,  promised  well,  harvest  slow, 

llerate,  scardity  abroad,  prices  high,  consumption  reduced ;  potetoes  abundant 
irioua. 
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ti^  but  not  quality,  yield  various,  red  better  than  white,  much  early  thrashed. 
n ;  large  importe  from  both  Baltic  and  America ;  demand  for  the  Continent. 


K.— Full,  or  over  average  area,  fine  promise  throughout,  harvest  3  wseks 
generally  Uuge,  stocks  heavy  throughout,  harvest  1858  early,  and  much 


'avouraUe  harvest,  fair  quantity,  good  quality,  stocks  large  at  harvest  1868,  and 
;bt,  about  average  quantity,  more  than  1856  or  1856,  and  quality  better,  straw 
ery  early,  good  harvest ;  crops  above  average,  though  by  no  means  equal  1857. 

2'  .  low  weight,  much  old  at  harvest  1859:  Decn  130  average^  112  under,  15  over 
58,  very  much  straw;  importe  only  moderate ;  towards  harvest  1860  not  much 
;  much  injured ;  considerable  bulk,  bat  yield  below  average  and  quality  inferior. 

ty   1,  and  much  damaged  since.    H.  L.— ^^  average  area,  backward  in  spring, 
^  >ry  bad,  mixture  required  for  grinding;  importe  large  throughout,  yet  small 
;e^  but  new  will  be  required  early.    L«  ft  Q.— ^Unusually  wet,  stormy,  and 


2  riy  condition  poor,  yield  deficient,  quality  good.  F.  X.— Deficient  area ;  winter 
od ;  imports  large  from  America  and  Baltic,  prices  declined ;  at  harvest  1862 
quality. 

r  large  area  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  progress  promlalng,  then 
Aith  home;  harvest  1863  three  weeks  .early;  1862  crops  nearly  exhausted; 


3   .  L.— Less  area  than  last,  good  promise  throughout,  enormous  produoe;  fine 
own,  quality  seldom  equalled ;  importe  generally  only  moderate,  and  foreign 
above  average,  both  quanti^  and  quality ;  best  yield  for  many  years. 

X.  L.— Average  area,  fair  promise,  quality  fine,  stocks  very  large.  F.  X.— 
in  expectedf-quality  fine ;  iinporta  small,  much  of  1863  still  left,  stocks  larger 
I  Boils  much  above,  poor  below  average  quantity ;  quality  above  average. 
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:  4  below  average,  only  good  clays  over  average.  X.  L.— Came  up  well,  good 
dling  condition.  F.  X— £!srl7  progress  generally  favourable,  quantity  fair 
>ld  left,  new  soon  in  market ;  early  importe  moderate,  stock  in  france  laxge ; 
oantity,  quality  moderate. 

below  1865,  much  damaged,  but  good  yield.  Saukdxbsok  (TiiiMt).— Slow 
fiSt,  fair  ouantity,  when  new  required  mixture.  F.  X.— Early  promiie  good. 
ec  to  FeD.,  little  fhim  America,  forelm  accumulating,  home  early  reduced, 
>Gt  10>>-Quantity  10  to  12  per  cent,  defldent,  quality  above  average. 

ity.  BdVt  Moimger—YMA  very  deficient,  quality  Inferior.  AoRicxrLTUBiBr 
islity ;  (SeptW Universally  admitted  to  be  very  deficient.  F.  X.— Winter 
idition,  very  uttle  old  left,  prices  high ;  large  arrivals,  much  will  he  wanted. 

heat  soils ;  126  over,  13  under.  67  average.  Sadxdbbson  (  Timn^  Aug.  13).— 
onditlon,  probably  never  equalled  on  good  soils ;  shallow  eoils  disappointing. 
I  over  1867.    L.    (  Timet,  Aug.  17.)— Area  over  average,  quantity  probably 
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of  the  other  main  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  as  one  of  the'^^^^^^"^^ 
of  the  much-lessened  yield  of  the  potato-crop.  "K.!*."— J 


Before  attempting  to  apply  the  results  in  the  experit^ 


wheat-field  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  home-prodo^  freni\>»  b^ 
wheat  from  year  to  year,  and  the  consequent  dependence  <J5*J^^*^;'^- 
population  on  home  and  foreign  supplies  respectively,  il 
be  well  to  show  how  far  the  fluctuations  in  the  experim<V*»»»  ^ 
crop,  according  to  season,  have  accorded  in  general  charic  q.— iLu 
and  direction  with  those  in  the  crop  of  the  country  at  lai^^  r^^,^^ , 
far  as  these  are  ascertainable  by  reference  to  the  publir^y^^' 
opinions  of  various  authorities,  at  the  time  or  afterwards.         * '  ^*^'^ ' 

With  a  view  to  such  a  comparison,  and  at  the  same  timi^;  crr<p  i^ 
provide  for  reference,  in  a  very  summary  form,  an  useful  reciiry^  **" 
of  the  wheat-producing  characteristics  of  the  different  seasol  . 
there  are  given  in  the  annexed  Table  (I.),  some  of  the   resata'/uTg 
obtained  on  certain  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat-6eM 
and,  side  by  side  with  these  are  given  in  the  notes,  after  mu<^.  n. 
more  detailed  compilation  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  correct! j"^"^ ' 
as  possible  consistently  with  the  necessary  brevity,  the  substanos 
of  the  opinions  of  the  various   authorities  quoted.     The   plots '''^^^, 
selected  are  those  the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in   '? 
*  T/ie  Times '  shortly  after  harvest  for  some  years  past,  as  already 
referred  to,  namely: — 

Plot  3.  Permanently  unmanured. 

Plot  2.  Having  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  each  year. 

Plots  7, 8,  and  9.  Manured  respectively  with  different  artificial 
mixtures,  the  same  being  applied  to  the  same  plot  each  year; 
the  mean  result  of  the  three  plots  being  taken  to  represent  tiie 
produce  by  artificial  manure. 

The  mean  result,  each  year,  ot  these  three  widely-different 
and  characteristic  conditions — without  manure,  with  iarmyani 
manure,  and  with  artificial  manure — is  taken  to  represent  the 
average  produce  for  the  year.  The  particulars  given  are — the 
actual  bushels  per  acre ;  the  bushels  per  acre  reckoned  at  the  uni- 
form weight  of  61  lbs.  per  bushel ;  the  weight  per  bushel ;  and 
the  proportion  of  com  to  100  of  straw. 

We  shall  refer  in  some  detail,  further  on,  to  the  question 
of  the  probable  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  we  may  here 
observe  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Caird  *  estimates  the  average  yield 
in  England  at  the  present  time  to  be  28  bushels.  The  coincidence 
with  this  figure  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  selected  plots  in 
the  experimental  field,  as  recorded  in  the  Table,  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  column  of  actual  bushels  per 
acre,   we  have,  taking  the  average  of  the  16  years,   1852-67, 
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AUTHORITIES.  _    ^        .  ^ 

-      "  I,.M-V.  u.  z^owei  (Lettargto  Tk*  Timay 

^  prom.*  tat  Hpjn-  SHSSt'iKi.^'l'J^  n^SM"^^ 

irknu. 

.a.,  tat  -t^gi^Mss  ^s.'tJsr;  isr c  r<^»: 

,n ;  large  impwrta  nom  doui  ouun 

«.,« ftrninte  thwukhont  harveit  3  weeki 


1  u«  .ftnrkii  Unte  at  harveat  1868,  and 

•»  T  TTnii  iivMaaf)  area,  backward  In  sprinft 
1  and  much  damaged  atace.  Mti^^rJ^linSStoW^ro"*^^^*'  ^^  "°i^i 
ty  taT mixtiiw  required  f**' B^?^« V  Ikfll-uSnally  wet, itormy, and 
JJbut  ^  wlU  be  required  early.    L.««. 

.   ^  mr     ivflHent  area  •  winter 
quality.  .. 

T  _L«  «.  ti»n  u.t.  Rood  PTo;^  *'jssr»trsx;«^'^^^*^ 

I  ^     ir  T  .^jCaxne  up  well,  good 

I4  beU,-  avenge  S'^B^J',;^'^™lirf«^»'>?^"-5r^'J.S- 

^,  -  i<u»  much  d«»»«««.  >»*  S"  71^    I^^LaJl^^Se  good, 

*-    ♦  ^n. .  IM over.  13 under.  6^ •'*!!Si* «SiVdMaiow  Joils disappointing. 
^53it|S^^^  S^'  ^-"^^^  ?"***"^^ 


|Aver.lTjrt,i«5^^ 
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28}  basbels ;  or  if  we  take  the  average  of  17  years  (that  is, 
including  the  high  produce  of  1868)  29|  bushels.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  take  the  column  showing  the  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  of  61  lbs.  per  bushel,  the  correspondence  is  still 
closer.  Thus,  taking  the  average  of  the  16  years,  we  have  28^ 
bushels ;  or,  taking  the  average  of  the  17  years  (including  1868), 
28^  bu^els. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  although  the  variation  in  the  weight 
per  bushel  from  year  to  year  has  been  so  great  as  in  several 
cases  to  show  a  difference  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  between  the 
actual  number  of  bushels  measured  and  the  number  if  reckoned 
at  61  lbs.  per  bushel,  yet,  taking  the  average  of  the  16  or  the  17 
years,  there  is  a  difference  of  little  more  than  half  a  bushel, 
whether  the  actual  measure,  or  the  measure  reckoned  at  61  lbs. 
per  bushel,  be  adopted.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  measure 
reckoning  61  lbs.  per  bushel  is  by  far  the  better  indication  both 
of  actual  and  of  relative  quantity. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  Table  with  the  briefly- 
summarised  statements  from  various  sources  given  opposite  to 
them  also  shows  a  very  general  accordance.  Thus,  1863,  1854, 
and  1857  are  shown  to  have  been  the  most  productive  in  the 
experimental  field,  and  they  are  admitted  by  general  consent  to 
have  been  years  of  very  great  abundance  in  the  country  at  large. 
1853,  1860,  and  1867,  on  the  other  band,  gave  very  deficient 
crops  in  the  experimental  field,  and  are  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  years  of  great  deficiency  throughout  the  country. 
The  figures  show  the  harvest  of  1853  to  have  been  not  only  ex- 
tremely bad,  but  the  worst  on  our  list ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  as 
having  yielded  the  shortest  crop  within  the  generation — indeed, 
the  worst  since  1816.  Owing  to  the  wet  condition  of  the  land, 
much  that  had  been  intended  for  wheat  was  not  sown  with  it  at 
all ;  and  much  land  throughout  the  country,  as  was  the  case  in 
experimental  field,  was  not  sown  until  the  spring.  Still  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  assume  that  the  crop  of  1853  was,  in  the 
country  generally,  at  all  relatively  so  deficient  as  was  our  own 
spring-sown  and,  in  every  respect^  very  exceptionally  bad  crop. 

Again,  1855  is  spoken  of  as  scarcely  average,  and  1856  as 
about  the  same,  or  perhaps  rather  better,  and  the  experimental 
field  indicated  (at  61  lbs.  per  bushel),  between  27  and  28  bushels 
in  both  cases:  rather  more,  however,  in  1856,  if  reckoned  in 
(utaol  bushels  measure.  A  correspondent  in  '  The  Times '  esti- 
mated the  crop  of  1855  at  8  bushels  per  acre  less  than  that  of 
1854,  and  this  is  very  nearly  the  difference  indicated  by  the 
figures  in  the  Table. 

In  regard  to  the  harvests  of  1862  and  1864,  the  agreement 
between  the  results  in  the  experimental  field  and  the  yield  of 
the  country  according  to  the  recorded  opinions,  is  less  marked. 
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It  is  probable  that,  in  the  country  generally,  the  yield  per  acre 
in  1862  was  not  more  than  average,  whereas  in  the  experimental 
field  it  proved  on  thrashing  to  be  rather  over  average.  The 
area  under  wheat  was,  however,  stated  to  be  unusually  large. 
The  imports  were  also  large,  and  the  harvest  of  1863  was  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  hence  the  deficient  yield  per 
acre  in  1862  was  comparatively  little  felt,  and  little  influenced 
prices. 

The  crop  of  1864,  again,  was  more  above  the  average  in  the 
experimental  field  than,  according  to  the  records,  in  the  country 
generally.  But  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  was,  relatively,  very 
much  better  on  the  heavier  than  on  the  lighter  soils.  It,  more- 
over, followed  the  enormous  crop  of  1863,  and  was  very  short  in 
the  straw  ;  both  of  which  circumstances  would  be  likely  to  lead 
to  an  under-estimate  of  its  amount.  Indeed,  it  was  afterwards 
spoken  of  as  havihg  yielded  better  than  had  been  expected.  The 
surplus  of  1863  no  doubt  materially  influenced  prices  during 
the  harvest-year  1864-5 ;  yet,  considering  the  circumstances 
above-mentioned,  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  im- 
ports, and  the  very  low  price,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  crop 
of  1864  was  in  reality  considerably  better  than  the  published 
reports  represented  it  to  be,  and  perhaps  but  little  less  above  the 
average  than  was  the  crop  in  the  experimental  field. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  question  of 
the  degree  of  correspondence  in  the  actual  amount  per  acre,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been  a  very  general  ac- 
cordance between  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  produce  fn>m 
year  to  year  on  the  selected  plots  of  the  experimental  field  and 
those  in  the  produce  of  the  country  generally  in  the  correspmil- 
ing  seasons.  The  coincidence  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  marked, 
and  much  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

SOUBCES  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DaTA  AVAILABLE. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  apply  such  data  as  are  at  command, 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  home -produce,  the  foreign  sup- 
plies, and  the  consumption  of  wheat,  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  each  separately ;  also  in  Great  Britain, 
And  in  the  United  Kingdom  collectively,  during  the  16  harvest- 
yeara  1852-3  to  1867-8  inclusive.  It  will  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, first  to  consider,  in  some  detail,  the  sources  and  character 
of  the  data  available  for  the  purpose  ;  in  order  that  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  how  far  the  conclusions  indicated  are  really 
reliable,  and  how  far  the  course  of  the  inquiry  serves  ti) 
show  on  what  points  more  comprehensive  and  exact  informa- 
tion is  essential  before  really  trustworthy  estimates  can  be  made 
in  reference  to  the  questions  proposed,  involving  as  they  do, 
considerations  of  such  great  national  interest  and  importance. 
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The  subjects  to  be  considered  are — the  extent  of  area  under 
wheat ;  the  average  yield  per  acre ;  the  aggregate  home-produce, 
and  the  amount  of  it  available  as  human  food;  the  quantities 
imported ;  the  number  of  consumers ;  the  consumption  per  head 
of  the  population ;  also  some  other  points. 

1.  Area  under  JVfieat. 

On  this  very  fundamental  element  of  the  inquiry  the  informa- 
tion at  command  is  extremely  incomplete.  Perhaps  the  average 
number  of  acres  under  wheat,  over  a  series  of  years,  may  be 
estimated  for  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  approximate  accuracy.  But  a  consideration  of  such  records 
as  are  available,  showing  the  fluctuations  in  area  from  year  to 
jroar,  indicated  how  desirable  it  was,  if  possible,  to  estimate  the 
variation  from  the  average  area  each  year.  This,  therefore,  was 
attempted  with  regard  to  England,  which  comprises  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  total  wheat-growing  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  After  much  consideration,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  the  uncertainty,  or  deviation  from  the  truth,  in  regard  to 
the  area  in  individual  years,  might  be  equally  great,  and  the 
average  result  over  a  series  of  years  perhaps  less  to  be  relied 
upon,  if  it  were  attempted  to  estimate  the  area  for  each  indi- 
vidual year,  and  for  each  separate  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  on  the  authority  of  mere  opinions  or  general 
statements. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  freely  admitting  the  great  need 
of  more  complete  and  reliable  data  on  the  point,  we  may  here 
state  generally,  that,  throughout  the  calculations,  we  have  esti- 
mated the  area  for  the  years  preceding,  intermediate  to,  or 
succeeding  those  for  which  returns  or  reliable  estimates  are 
available,  by  the  simpler  method  of  either  adopting  those 
returns  or  estimates  for  the  proximate  years,  or  distributing  the 
difference  between  the  figure  adopted  at  one  date  and  that  at 
another,  equally  from  year  to  year. 

For  neither  England  nor  Wales  have  we  any  official  records 
or  estimates,  of  the  area  under  wheat  for  any  year  within 
the  period  of  our  review  prior  to  1866.  We  have,  how- 
ever, for  England  Mr.  Caird  s  estimate  for  1850.  This,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  is  the  most  reliable  information  available  re- 
lating to  the  period  prior  to  the  recent  official  returns.  The 
approximate  accuracy  of  the  estimate  is,  moreover,  rendered  the 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  somewhat  higher 
acreage  than  the  recent  returns ;  the  general  opinion  being  that 
the  area  under  wheat  has  diminished  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years. 
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The  whole  of  our  numerical  records  in  regard  to  the  area 
under  wheat  in  England  are,  then,  as  follows : — 

For  1850— Mr.  Caird's  Estimate      3,416,000 

1866—"  Agricultural  Returns "        . .      . .     3,126,431 


1867—        Do. 


do. 


3,140,025 


Adopting  these  figures  as  a  basis,  we  have  distributed  the 
difference  between  the  amount  estimated  for  1850  and  that 
returned  for  1866  equally  from  year  to  year  among  the  inter- 
mediate years. 

For  Wales  the  "  Agricultural  Returns  "  give  us  the  area  for 
1866  as  113,862,  and  for  1867  as  116,733  acres;  but  we  have 
no  information  whatever  in  respect  to  any  other  year.  We 
adopt,  therefore,  the  official  figure  given  for  1866  for  each  of  the 
preceding  years. 

In  Appendix-Table  I.,  p.  36,  will  be  found  the  estimated 
area  under  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  collectively  each  jear, 
obtained  by  the  simple  addition  of  the  figures  adopted  for  each, 
as  above  described. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  we  have  returns  of  the  acreage  under 
wheat  in  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857,  collected  by  the  Highland 
Society*;  and  for  1866  and  1867,  we  have  the  "Agricultural 
Returns,"  collected  by  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Service, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.     The  results  are  as  follows : — 

Table  11. — Area  ukder  Wheat  in  Scotland. 


Years. 

Acres. 

AlTTROBITT. 

1854 

168,216 

\ 

1855 
1856 

191,301 
263,328 

Highland  Society. 

1857 

223,153 

/ 

Mean     .. 

211,500 

1866 

110,101 

>  Inland  Revenue  Officers. 

1967 
Mean     . . 

111.118 

I 

110,610 

•  < 


Agricultural  Statistics  of  Scotland.'    Keports  by  the  Highland  and  Agrienl- 
toral  Society  of  Scotland,  to  the  Board  of  Trade;  1654,  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that,  of  late  years,  the  breadth  under 
wheat  in  Scotland  has  considerably  diminished,  and  that  under 
barley  and  oats  increased.  But,  according  to  the  figures  in 
the  Table,  we  have  within  the  period  of  the  four  consecutive 
years  for  which  returns  are  given  by  the  Highland  Society, 
a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  three ;  and  taking 
the  mean  of  the  four  years  1854,  1855,  1856,  and.  1857,  we  have 
211,500  acres,  against  a  mean  of  only  110,610  as  returned  for 

1866  and  1867  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  Here, 
then,  is  indicated  a  reduction  of  the  area  under  wheat  in  Scot- 
land by  nearly  one-half  between  the  two  periods,  separated  by 
an  interval  of  only  eight  years. 

Such  wide  differences  with  actual  returns  seem  to  leave  us 
in  as  gpreat  uncertainty  as  when  we  have  to  rely  upon  carefully- 
considered  occasional  estimates  merely.  It  is  possible  that  part 
at  least  of  the  deficiency  of  area  returned  by  the  Highland  Society, 
in  the  first  two  years  of  their  record,  may  be  due  to  defective 
machinery  of  collection  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  inquiry  ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  probable,  that  the  returns  for  1866  and 

1867  are  lower  than  they  should  be,  on  account  of  the  suspicion  en- 
tertained by  the  occupiers,  of  the  object  of  returns  collected  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  Such,  however,  are  the 
best  data  at  command  relating  to  the  area  under  wheat  in  Scotland. 

For  each  of  the  two  years  prior  to  the  date  to  which  the 
Highland  Society's  first  return  refers,  we  have,  for  want  of  any 
recorded  information  on  the  subject,  taken  rhe  mean  of  their  four 
yearly  returns ;  and  for  the  years  intermediate  between  the  two 
sets  of  returns,  we  have  distributed  the  difference  between  the 
mean  of  the  results  collected  by  the  Highland  Society  and  the 
mean  of  the  more  recent  returns  by  the  Inland  Revenue  officers, 
^ually  from  year  to  year.  The  figures  so  obtained  will  be 
found  in  the  proper  column  in  Appendix-Table  II.,  p.  37. 

We  have  for  Ireland  a  return  of  the  number  of  acres  under 
wheat,  in  each  individual  year  to  which  our  inquiry  relates.* 
The  figures  are  given  in  Appendix-Table  IV.,  p.  39.  It  will 
^  well,  however,  briefly  to  call  attention  here  to  the  wide  range  of 
fluctuation  of  area  under  the  crop  during  the  16  years,  1852-1867, 
which  these  figures  relating  to  Ireland  indicate.  The  following 
statement  brings  to  view  the  most  striking  points  : — 

First  Year        1852         ....         353,566  acres. 

Last  Year        1867         ....         261,034    „ 

Maximum  Area       ..      ..   1857         ....         559,646    „ 
Minimum  Area       ..      ..   1863         ....         260,311    „ 

Mean,  16  Years       ..     1852—1867....         389,084    „ 
♦  'Agticnltural  Statistics]  Ireland.'     1868. 
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Thus,  the  area  in  the  first  year,  1852,  was  less  than  the  mean 
area  of  the  sixteen  years  ;  but  it  was  one-third  more  than  in  the 
last  year,  1867.  The  maximum  area  was  in  1857,  and  it  was 
more  than  double  the  minimum,  which  was  in  1863,  only  six 
years  later. 

The  fluctuation  of  area  under  wheat  in  Ireland,  during  the  last 
16  years,  has,  therefore,  according  to  the  returns,  been  very  great 
indeed ;  and  it  has  doubtless,  in  reality,  been  very  considerable. 
The  general  result  indicated  is,  a  marked  increase  of  area  from 
1852  to  1856,  and  a  pretty  uniform  and  very  large  area  in  1856, 
1857,  and  1858 ;  then  a  marked  diminution  to  the  minimum  point 
in  1863,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  comparatively  little 
change.  One  element  in  the  explanation  of  these  changes 
doubtless  is,  that,  during  the  earlier  years,  the  increase  of  area 
was  encouraged  by  a  more  than  average  yield  per  acre.  The 
yield  was  then  only  about  average  during  the  years  of  very  large 
area,  and  it  then  fell  gradually  to  a  very  low  point  in  1862. 
After  this  the  yield  per  acre  again  improved,  but  the  area  has 
not  in  a  corresponding  degree  been  enlarged. 

For  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  the  **  Agri- 
cultural Returns'*  give  us  the  area  under  wheat  in  1866  and  1867. 
But  the  area  and  the. population  of  these  islands  constitute  but  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  area  and  population  respectively,  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Nor  does  the  Registrar-General  in  his 
estimates  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  include  the 
population  either  of  these  or  of  the  other  islands  in  the  British 
Seas.  Upon  the  whole  we  considered  it  of  very  questionable 
utility  to  take  either  the  area  or  the  consumption  of  these  islands 
into  consideration,  and  we  have  therefore  disregarded  them  in 
the  calculations. 

We  have  now  described  the  sources  and  character  of  the 
data  at  command  for  the  purpose,  and  adopted  returns,  or 
estimates,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  area  under  wheat,  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  in  each  year 
from  1852  to  1807  inclusive.  The  area  for  Great  Britain,  and 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  can  obviously  be  estimated  by  simple 
addition  of  the  proper  items  so  determined.  Accordingly,  in 
Appendix-Table  111.,  p.  38,  for  Great  Britain,  and  in  Appendix- 
Table  v.,  p.  40,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  results  of  such 
calculations  are  given. 

2.   Yield  of  fV/icat  per  Acre. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre,  from  year  to  year,  is  as  important  an  element  in 
estimating  the   home-produce  of  the  country  as  is  that  of  the 
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number  of  acres  under  the  crop.  Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  as  great  a  deficiency  of  authentic  data  in  regard  to  this 
point  as  to  that  of  area.  The  only  returns  we  possess  are  for 
Scotland  in  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857,  and  for  Ireland  in 
regard  to  each  individual  year  included  within  the  period  of  our 
inquiry.  For  England  and  Wales,  which,  taking  the  average 
of  a  series  of  years,  probably  comprise  more  than  85  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
are  no  returns  whatever. 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  is  estimated  by  various 
authorities  at  amounts  chiefly  ranging  from  28  to  32  bushels ; 
some,  however,  go  below  28,  and  others  higher  than  32.  Per- 
haps the  most  generally  assumed  average  is  30  bushels.  As 
already  referred  to,  in  1850  Mr.  Caird  *  estimated  the  average 
yield  per  acre  in  England  at  not  more  than  26^  bushels ;  and 
he  concludes  that,  at  the  present  time,  it  does  not  exceed 
28  bushels.  We  have  ourselves  always  doubted  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  more  sanguine  estimates. 

Granting  then,  that,  for  England  and  Wales,  comprising 
about  8|  tenths  of  the  whole  wheat-growing  area  of  the  country, 
we  have  no  official  data  whatever  upon  which  to  found  an 
estimate  of  the  yield  per  acre  from  year  to  year,  the  question 
arises — How  are  we  to  attempt  to  form  such  an  estimate  r 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  character  of  the  data  we  have  to 
fall  back  upon  is,  h  priori^  anything  but  satisfactory.  Never- 
theless, it  is  believed  that,  in  the  absence  of  actual  records  on  the 
point,  the  most  reliable  estimates  available  may,  with  proper 
care  and  reservation,  be  founded  on  the  amounts  of  produce  per 
acre  obtained  from  year  to  year  on  certain  selected  plots  (as 
already  referred  to)  in  the  experimental  field  at  Rothamsted,  in 
which  wheat  has  now  been  grown  for  25  years  in  succession ;  on 
some  plots  with  the  same  condition  as  to  manuring  from  year  to 
year  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  on  others  for  die  last 
17  years. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  average 
results  obtained  on  the  selected  plots  from  year  to  year,  have,  in 
the  main,  remarkably  corresponded  in  general  character  and 
direction  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  yield  of  the  crop  over  the 
country  generally.  But  in  attempting  to  get  an  actual  figure  to 
icpresent  the  average  produce  of  the  country  each  year,  it  is 
obviously  essential  carefully  to  consider  the  characteristics  of 
each  harvest,  both  in  the  experimental  wheat-field  and  over  the 
country  generally  ;  and,  accordingly,  if  it  should  seem  desirable, 
to  subject  the  actual  experimental  results  obtained  to  modification 

♦  *  Our  Daily  Food,'  &c.,  p.  12. 
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or  correction,  before  adopting  them  as  measures  of  the  average 
yield  of  the  countr}'. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  wheat  grown  atRotham- 
sted  pretty  generally  weighs  less  per  bushel  than  the  average  of 
the  home-grown  wheats  sent  to  the  English  markets.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  grain  from  the  field  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  wheat  year  after  year ;  and  the  deficiency  is  gene- 
rally the  greater  the  less  favourable  the  season,  and  the  less  the 
actual  weight  per  bushel.  This,  so  far  as  the  7?(m-experimental 
fields,  and  the  heavily  artificially  manured  plots  in  the  experi- 
mental field,  are  concerned,  is,  doubtless,  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  bulk  of  these  crops  than  that  of  die  average  in  the 
country. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  and  the  fact  already  referred 
to,  which  will  be  further  illustrated  presently,  that  a  given 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  may  represent  very  diflerent  amounts 
or  weights  of  produce,  and  consequently  of  flour  or  bread, 
according  to  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain,  it  was  obviously 
desirable  to  reduce  the  actual  number  of  bushels  per  acre  to 
bushels  of  a  given  weight.  In  the  construction  of  the  official 
returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  the 
quantities  entered  in  cwts.  are  reduced  to  quarters  by  calculations 
based  on  the  assumption  that  foreign  wheat  averages  a  little 
under  61  lbs.  per  bushel  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  weight  of  home-grown  wheat,  over  a  series  of  years,  is 
probably  a  little  over  61  lbs.  per  bushel 

The  first  modification  to  which  the  actual  results  obtained  in 
the  experimental  field  are  subjected,  before  adopting  their 
indications  as  a  measure  of  the  yield  in  the  country  generally,  is, 
therefore^  to  reduce  the  produce  per  acre  into  bushels  of  the  uni- 
form weight  of  61  lbs. 

Again,  as  the  soil  in  the  experimental  field  is  a  somewhat 
heavy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay,  and  chalk  below,  and  is  of 
fair  average,  though  not  high  wheat  growing  capability,  it 
is  obviously  a  question  whether  in  the  seasons  most  favourable  to 
the  heavier  soils,  the  results  may  not  be  rather  more  favourable 
than  those  over  the  country  at  large,  including  the  shallower, 
lighter,  and  poorer  soils.  In  reference  to  this  point,  it  is,  of 
course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  that  it  is  in  such  sea- 
sons that  the  better  wheat  soils  will  have  the  advantage,  but 
also  that  it  is  upon  the  yield  of  these  that  the  average  much 
depends. 

The  season  in  which,  owing  to  the  circumstant^es  above  alluded 
to,  the  average  yield  per  acre  on  the  selected  plots  in  the  experi- 
mental field  might,  if  in  any,  be  supposed  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  the  country  generally,  is  1864,  as  already  referred  to. 
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But,  as  then  explained,  it  is  considered  pretty  certain  if  there 
were  any  excess  at  all,  that  it  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  might 
be  judged  by  comparison  of  the  amount  with  the  accounts  given 
of  the  crop  about  and  immediately  after  harvest.  It  has  been 
decided,  therefore,  not  to  alter  the  figure  which  the  experimental 
r^ults  indicate  for  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  1864;  and 
even  should  the  estimate  be  somewhat  too  high,  any  small  error 
in  that  direction  will  probably  be  more  or  less  compensated  in 
the  calculation  of  the  aggregate  produce,  inasmuch  as  the  area 
was  said  to  be  over  average,  whereas  in  the  calculations  it  has 
been  taken  at  the  average  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  years  in  reference  to  which 
there  could  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  produce  in  the  experimental 
field  was,  even  for  the  seasons,  exceptionally  bad.  These  are 
1852  and  1853,  to  the  latter  of  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  For  these  two  years,  therefore,  we  disregard  the  results 
in  the  experimental  wheat  field  altogether,  and  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  their  average  yield  per  acre  as  follows : — According 
to  Mr.  Caird,  the  general  average  of  the  country,  irrespectively 
of  fluctuations  due  to  season,  would  be  about  27  bushels  at 
the  dates  in  question ;  and,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
published  statements  respecting  the  crops,  it  is  assumed  that  in 
1852  the  yield  per  acre  was  one-sixth,  and  in  1853  one-fourth 
below  the  average  of  the  period. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  then,  and  after  reducing  in  all 
cases  the  actual  number  of  bushels  to  bushels  of  the  uniform 
weight  of  61  lbs.,  we  adopt  the  results  on  the  selected  plots  in 
the  experimental  field  as  representing,  as  nearly  as  any  existing 
data  enables  us  to  estimate  it,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  England  and  Wales,  in  each  of  the  sixteen  years,  1852- 
1867  inclusive.  The  results  will  be  found  in  the  proper  column 
in  Appendix-Table  I.  p.  36. 

It  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  approximate 
correctness  of  the  estimates  thus  arrived  at,  that,  taking  the 
average  of  the  results  given  for  each  of  the  16  years,  we 
get  an  average  for  the  whole  period  of  28f  bushels  as  the 
yield  per  acre ;  whilst  Mr.  Caird  s  estimate  of  26^  bushels  for 
1850  and  28  bushels  at  the  present  time,  would  give  us  an 
average  of  about  27j^  bushels  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  whole 
period.  When,  moreover,  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  had 
during  the  period  perhaps  more  than  an  average  of  favourable 
seasons,  the  agreement  between  the  two  estimates  comes  to  be 
nearer  than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  may  be  further  mentioned 
that  if,  instead  of  adopting  the  mean  produce  on  the  selected 
experimental  plots  each  year  modified  as  above  explained,  we 
take  as  a  basis  Mr.  Caird's  estimates  of  average  yield  in  1850 
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and  at  ^e  present  time,  and  modify  the  result  from  year  to  year, 
for  variations  of  season,  according  to  the  fluctuations  over  or 
under  the  average  on  the  experimental  plots,  we  get,  over  the 
16  years,  an  average  of  about  28^  bushels. 

For  Scotland  we  have,  as  already  noticed,  returns  of  the 
number  of  acres  under  wheat  in  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857 ; 
and  having  also  returns  of  the  aggregate  produce  of  wheat  in 
each  of  those  years,  it  is  obvious  that  from  these  data  the  yield 
per  acre  each  year  can  easily  be  calculated.  The  figures  so 
obtained  are — 

Baabdsper  Acre. 

1854       28f 

1855      26i 

1856      27* 

1857      271 

Mean 27| 

The  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  here  indicated  are  ccsrtaialv 
very  small.  The  average  for  the  four  years  is  nearly  4  bushels 
less  than  that  of  the  estimates  adopted  for  England  and  Wales 
for  the  same  period ;  but  it  is  only  about  1  bushel  less  than  the 
average  for  England  and  Wales  over  the  16  years.  As  this  is  the 
case,  as  we  have  no  records  whatever  to  guide  us  in  reference  to 
any  of  the  other  years,  and  as  according  to  the  estimates  the 
average  area  under  wheat  in  Scotland  amounts  to  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  total  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  not  much 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  that  in  England  and  Wales,  we 
adopt,  for  each  of  the  years  for  which  we  have  no  records  the 
same  figure  for  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Scotland 
as  in  England  and  Wales.  This,  it  is  true,  as  the  above  com- 
parison of  the  results  for  the  4  years  is  sufficient  to  show,  may 
lead  to  inconsistencies  in  individual  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
method  of  estimate  adopted  is  the  best  available ;  and  the  figure 
obtained  for  the  average  of  the  whole  period  will,  probaUy,  be 
not  far  from  the  truth ;  though,  perhaps,  slightly  too  high. 

For  Ireland  we  have,  for  each  of  the  16  years,  1852-1867, 
returns  of  the  area,  and  estimates  of  the  aggregate  produce;  and 
from  these  data  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  each  yesr 
has  been  calculated.  The  results  are  entered  in  AppeiKlis- 
Table  IV.,  p.  39. 

Below  is  given  the  average  result  over  the  16  years  for  each 
of  the  main  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  separately,  and 
for  the  whole  collectively.  The  figures  for  Great  Britain,  and  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  not  the  mere  arithmetical  means  of 
those  given  for  each  of  the  separate  portions,  but  they  are  the 
calculated  averages,  having  regsird  to  the  area  under  the  crop  in 
each  separate  division : — 
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Ketu&ned  or  EariMATED  Avebaoe  yield  of  Wheat  per  acre  per  annum 

over  16  years,  1852-1867. 

BnabeU. 

England  and  Wales 281 

Scotland        271 

Great  Britain        28| 

Ireland 2df 

United  Kingdom 28i 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  method  of  estimate 
adopted,  or  to  the  results  arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  so  far  as  individual  years 
are  concerned,  it  is  nevertheless  believed  that  the  figures  given 
above  represent  the  truth  as  closely  as  existing  information 
enables  us  to  approach  it  Assuming  the  approximate  accuracy 
of  the  figures,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  England  and  Wales, 
comprising  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  also  give  a 
higher  average  yield  per  acre  than  Scotland,  which  comprises 
only  about  5  per  cent. ;  and  Scotland,  in  its  turn,  gives  a  higher 
yield  than  Ireland,  comprising  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  relatively  small  area  under  wheat  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
United  Kingdom  is  comparatively  little  below  that  for  England 
and  Wales. 

3.  Aggregate  Howe-produce^  and  the  Amount  of  it  available  as 

Human  Food. 

For  England  and  Wales  the  total  home^produce  is  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  adopted  number  of  acres  under  the  crop  each 
year,  by  the  estimated  number  of  bushels  (of  61  lbs.)  per  acre, 
and  then  reducing  into  quarters. 

For  Scotland  the  same  method  of  calculation  is  adopted  as  for 
England  and  Wales,  excepting  for  the  four  years  1854-57, 
for  which  the  returns  of  the  Highland  Society  give  the  aggregate 
produce  in  bushels.  These  have  simply  been  reduced  to  quarters, 
regardless  of  weight  per  bushel,  which,  however,  from  the 
columns  showing  the  weight  per  bushel  in  each  of  the  very 
nomerous  districts,  would  appear  to  be  on  the  average  notably 
below  61  lbs. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  "  Agricultural  Statistics  **  give  esti- 
mates of  the  aggregate  produce  each  year  in  quarters,  and  we  adopt 
die  figures  as  they  stand.  They  also  give  estimates,  by  weight, 
of  the  average  yield  per  acre ;  but  it  is  obvious,  on  dividing  the 
aggregate  produce  by  the  recorded  number  of  acres,  and  com- 
paring the  result  with  that  obtained  by  dividing  the  recorded 
^Teiage  yield  per  acre  by  61,  that  the  measure  is  given  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  weight  per  bushel  than  61  lbs. ;   lower  indeed, 
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than  that  for  Scotland  ;  and  doubtless,  with  the  moist  climate  of 
Ireland  the  weight  per  bushel  does  in  reality  average  less  than 
in  Scotland,  and  less  still  than  in  England  and  Wales. 

Considering  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  area 
under  wheat  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  to  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  collectively,  there  will  be  but  an  immaterial  amount 
of  error  due  to  taking  the  measure  of  the  aggpregate  home-produce 
of  those  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  a  lower  weight  per  bushel 
than  61  lbs. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  total  home-produce,  however  accu- 
rately estimated,  does  not  correctly  represent  the  amount  of 
home-grown  wheat  available  for  consumption  as  flour  and  bread. 
A  certain  amount  is  each  year  returned  to  the  land  as  seed.  In 
estimating  the  amount  of  home»grown  wheat  available  for  con- 
sumption, therefore,  we  have  deducted  2\  bushels  per  acre  from 
the  estimated  total  produce.  Doubtless  less  than  this  is  devoted 
to  seed,  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  sown  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  but  where  drill  husbandry  is  not  adopted,  the  quantity 
will  be  more.  It  will  probably  be  so,  more  especially  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland,  some  portions  of  Scotland,  and  in  some 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England.  Considering,  however, 
that  the  quantity  will  average  less  over  a  large  proportion  of  the 
chief  wheat-growing  districts  of  England,  the  estimate  of  2} 
bushels  will  probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

4.  Imports, 

For  the  whole  period  to  which  our  inquiry  relates,  we  have 
returns  either  of  the  net  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  or  of 
the  imports  and  exports,  from  which  the  net  imjiorts  can  be 
calculated,  for  the  United  Kingdom  collectively,  and  for  Ireland* 
separately.  To  get  the  net  imports,  that  is,  the  imports  \cs& 
exports,  for  Great  Britain,  we  have  obviously  only  to  deduct 
those  for  Ireland  from  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Unfortunately,  although  we  are  thus  able  to  determine  from 
the  beginning  the  net  imports  into  Great  Britain,  there  are  no 
returns  for  England  and  Wales,  or  for  Scotland  separately,  prior 
to  1862.  From  that  date,  however,  we  have  returns  of  botli 
imports  and  exports  for  England  and  Wales ;  and  from  181*5 
returns  of  imports  into  Scotland.  From  1862  to  1865  we  have 
determined  the  imports  for  Scotland  by  deducting  those  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  those  for  Great  Britain ;  and,  since  that 
elate,  the  returns  for  Scotland  are  adopted ;  and  these  deducted 
from  those  for  Great  Britain,  give  the  results  for  England  and 

*  Excepting  for  1854,  for  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  retnrc*: 
and  we  have  therefore  adopted  for  that  year  the  mean  of  t)ie  figures  giv«o  ^''^ 
lhir>.3  and  1855  respectively. 
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Wales.  There  is  some  immaterial  discrepancy  between  the 
results  so  obtained  and  the  actual  returns  for  England  and  Wales, 
but  the  plan  was  adopted  to  prevent  inconsistency  with  the 
figures  given  for  Great  Britain. 

For  the  ten  years  preceding  1862,  the  date  of  the  first  separate 
returns  for  England  and  Wales,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  entirely 
upon  our  own  judgment  in  the  apportionment  of  the  aggregate 
imports  into  Great  Britain,  to  England  and  Wales,  and  to  Scot- 
land, respectively.  We  have  done  it  as  follows : — For  the  six  years 
commencing  1862,  for  which  we  have  the  separate  returns  for 
England  and  Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  both,  the  average  total 
amount  available  for  consumption  per  head  per  annum  in  Scot- 
land has  been  calculated,  and  it  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
same  in  each  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  This  figure  is  mul- 
tiplied into  the  number  of  the  population  for  each  year,  giving 
the  estimated  aggregate  consumption,  and  from  this  the  returned 
or  estimated  amount  of  home-produce  is  deducted,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  quantity  which,  it  is  assumed,  has  been  provided 
by  the  net  imports.  The  amount  of  net  imports  into  Scotland 
each  year  being  so  determined,  this  deducted  from  the  returned 
amount  for  Great  Britain  gives  the  estimated  quantity  of  net  im- 
ports into  England  and  Wales  for  each  of  the  ten  years  in  question. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  imports  are  calculated,  not  for  the 
calendar,  but  for  the  harvest-years ;  that  is,  from  September  1st 
of  one  year  to  August  31st  of  the  next.  In  the  case  of  the 
returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  whole  period,  and  of 
those  for  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  during  the  last  few 
years,  this  has  been  done  by  the  aid  of  the  records  for  the 
individual  weeks  or  months.  But  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned, 
we  have  only  had  access  to  returns  for  each  separate  calendar 
year;  and,  in  its  case,  therefore,  the  imports  for  the  harvest 
years  have  been  calculated  by  adding  one-third  of  the  imports  of 
one  year  to  two-thirds  of  those  of  the  next.  For  example — for 
the  harvest-year  1852-3  (Sept.  1st,  1852— Aug.  31st,  1853),  one- 
thinl  of  the  recorded  imports  for  1852,  and  two-thirds  of  those 
for  1853,  taken  together,  are  assumed  to  represent  the  imports  of 
that  harvest-year,  and  so  on. 

Exceptional  deviations  from  the  above  methods  of  record  or 
estimate  are  explained  in  foot-notes  to  the  Appendix-Tables, 
unless  considered  quite  immaterial. 


5.  Population. 

There  are  official  returns,  or  estimates,  of  the  population  at  the 
middle  of  each  year  for  the  whole  period  of  our  review — for 
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England  and  Walea,  for  Scotland,  and  for  Ireland,  each  separately, 
and  for  the  United  Kingdom  collectively.* 

In  these  records  we  have  quite  sufficiently  accurate  information 
as  to  the  total  number  of  mouths  there  are  to  feed  in  each 
separate  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  whole  collectively,  each 
year.  As,  however,  the  figures  apply  to  the  middle  of  each  year 
we  have  estimated  the  number  required  to  be  fed  by  the  home- 
produce  of  each  harvest  and  the  imports  of  the  twelve  months  or 
harvest-year  following  (Sept  1  to  Aug.  31),  by  adding  to  the 
number  recorded  for  the  preceding  midsummer  two-thirds  of 
the  difference  between  that  figure  and  the  number  set  down  for  the 
next  midsummer,  thus  bringing  the  estimate  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  harvest-year ;  that  is,  to  the  end  of  February.  For  example, 
the  population  set  down  as  the  consumers  from  September  1st, 

1852,  to  August  31st,  1853,  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the 
official  estimate  for  midsummer  1852  two-thirds  of  the  difiference 
l)etween  that  estimate  and  the  number  given  for  midsummer 

1853,  and  so  on. 

But  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  wheat  required  by  a  given 
population  by  reference  to  the  amounts  of  flour  and  bread  recorded 
in  the  dietaries  of  persons  of  different  classes,  sexes,  and  ages,  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  each 
description  comprised  in  the  total  population.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  published  records  of  dietaries  do  not  enable  us  to 
go  more  into  detail  in  the  classification  of  consumers,  so  far 
as  sex  and  age  are  concerned,  than  is  represented  by  the  division 
into — males  under  fifteen  years,  males  over  fifteen  years,  females 
under  fifteen  years,  and  females  over  fifteen  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  each  of  the 
above  divisions  in  100  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
in  1866 ;  and  it  is  only  for  England  and  Wsdes  that  we  have 
attempted  to  estimate  the  consumption  per  head,  according  to  the 
entries  of  bread  and  flour  in  published  dietaries. 


Per  Cent,  in  the  Total  Population  of  England  and  Wales  (1866). 


Ages. 


Under  15  yean 
Over  15  years 


Males. 


181 

30«4' 


Totals 


48-5 


Fbmalu. 


18-0 


33*5 


51'5 


TOTAI. 


36*1 


63*9 


100*0 


•  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  &c.,  &c.  (1868),  ^  lix- 
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6.  Estimated  Consumption  of  Wheat  per  Head  of  the  Population 

per  Annum. 

In  1855  *  we  published  estimates  of  the  average  amounts  of 
certain  constituents  of  food  consumed  in  24  hours  bj  individuals 
of  both  sexes  and  different  ages.  The  results  were  obtained  by 
the  calculation  of  86  different  dietaries,  arranged  in  15  divisions, 
according  to  sex,  age,  activity  of  mode  of  life,  and  other 
circumstances.  It  was  obvious  that  the  data  were  applicable 
for  arriving  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  products 
of  wheat  grain — ^flour  and  bread — consumed  by  each  individual 
of  the  population. 

The  average  amount  of  wheat  consumed  per  head  of  the 
population,  per  annum,  had  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
6  to  8  bushels  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.!  According  to 
the  amounts  of  bread  and  flour  registered  in  the  dietaries  selected 
for  the  calculation,  we  were  led,  at  the  date  referred  to,  to 
conclude  that  not  more  than  from  6^  to  6f  bushels  of  wheat 
were  consumed  per  head  of  the  population  in  England.  On 
reconsideration,  with  a  view  to  this  paper,  of  the  data  adopted, 
and  of  the  calculations  then  made,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude 
that  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  dietaries  then  consulted 
indicates  an  average  consumption  of  wheat  per  head,  of  the 
mixed  population  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  of  under  rather 
than  over  6  bushels  per  annum. 

The  records  of  dietaries,  even  now  at  command,  are  by  no 
means  so  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired,  as  a  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  the  consumption  of  wheat  by  an  average  indi- 
vidual of  the  population.  But,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
more  recent  data,  and  a  comparison  with  the  old,  the  result 
so  indicated  is  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  England  and 
Wales  is  over,  but  probably  not  much  over,  6  bushels  per  head  per 
annum.  Against  this  estimate  founded  on  dietaries,  there  will 
be  found  in  detail  in  Appendix-Table  I.  (p.  36),  and  in  sum- 
mary overleaf,  the  results  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion and  of  the  amounts  of  the  home-produce  and  the  net  imports 
of  wheat  each  year. 

For  Scotland  and  Ireland  each  separately,  as  well  as  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  consumption  of 
wheat  per  head  can  only  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  amounts  of  the  home  and  foreign  supplies.  The 
results  of  all  the  estimates  so  made  will  be  found  in  th.e  respective 
Appendix*Tables  ;  but  the  following  is  a  summary  of  them  : — 

•  'On  the  Sewage  of  London,'  Jonmal  Society  of  Arts,  March  9,  1855. 
t  Portei's  •  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  1851. 
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Estimated  Consumption  of  Wheat  per  Head,  per  Annum. 


Ekolahd 
AKD  Walks. 

SCOTLAITD. 

Grrat 
BRn-Anr. 

iKELAXjy. 

Uvmn 

KnGDOM. 

First  8  jrears,   1853-53    to\ 
1859-60 / 

Second  8  years,  1860-61  to\ 
1867-68 j 

Bushels. 
5-9 

6-3 

Boshels. 

4 -a* 

4-2 

Buohek. 
5-7 

6-0 

Boahcls. 
2-7 

3*3 

6-1 
5-5 

Sixteen  years,   1852-53   to\ 
1867-8      f 

6-1 

4-2 

5'9 

3-0 

5-3 

We  have  now  explained  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  data  at 
command  in  relation  to — the  area  under  wheat ;  the  average  yield 
per  acre ;  the  aggregate  home-produce,  and  the  amount  of  it 
available  for  consumption  ;  the  quantities  imported  ;  the  number 
of  consumers ;  the  probable  amount  required,  or  the  amount 
available,  per  head — in  each  main  division  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  the  whole  collectively. 

The  result  is  that,  unless  we  except  Ireland,  we  have,  neither 
in  reference  to  the  separate  portions,  nor  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  necessary  data  relating  to  all  the  various 
elements  of  the  question.  Such,  however,  is  the  best  material  at 
our  command  ;  and  should  some  of  the  results  to  which  the 
application  of  it  leads  betray  obvious  inconsistencies,  we  shall  at 
least  have  succeeded  in  adding  one  more  argument  to  the  many 
hitherto  adduced  in  favour  of  the  official  collection  and  publi- 
cation of  complete  agricultural  statistics. 


7,   General  Considerations, 

The  following  considerations  will  show  how  impossible  it  is, 
without  accurate  information  on  points  in  reference  to  which  we 
do  not  possess  it,  to  determine  accurately,  either  the  amount  of 
wheat  available,  or  the  amount  actually  consumed,  within  the 
limits  of  any  individual  year. 

However  correctly  the  averof/e  area  under  wheat  over  a  series 
of  years  may  be  estimated  for  either,  or  for  all  of  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom,  the  breadth  is  known  to  vary  very  con- 
siderably from  year  to  year,  according  to  price,  stocks  of  home 
and  foreign  wheat,  prospect  of  foreign  supplies,  and  the  characters 
of  the  season  and  consequent  condition  of  the  land  at  the  time 
for  sowing.  Thus,  it  is  known  that  the  area  was  unusually  small 
in  1853;  and  it  was  reported  to  be  deficient  in  1861,  and  more 
or  less  over  the  average  in  1852,  1854,  1855,  1856,  1857,  1862, 

■ —  r 

*  Assumed,  according  to  the  averaj^e  of  the  6  vears,  1862-63  to  1867-68,  for 
ivhich  returns  of  the  separate  imports  into  Scotland  are  available. 
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1863,  and  1864;  whilst,  owing  both  to  the  favourable  character 
of  the  seed  time,  and  the  high  price  of  wheat,  the  area  of  the  crop 
just  harvested  (1868)  was,  it  is  believed,  very  large.  But  of  the 
actual  or  numerical  result  of  all  the  above  influences,  upon  which 
so  materially  depends  the  accuracy  of  any  estimates  of  the  home- 
produce  in  any  particular  year,  we  have  had  absolutely  no  in- 
formation whatever  in  regard  to  England  and  Wales  prior  to  1866, 
very  incomplete  records  in  regard  to  Scotland,  but  much  more  com- 
plete so  far  as  Ireland,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  is  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  average  yield  of  wheat  j/er  acre  in  any 
individual  year,  there  is,  so  far  as  England  and  Wales  and  Scot- 
land are  concerned,  even  less  to  rely  upon  in  the  way  of  actuai 
record^  than  in  regard  to  area. 

The  hajroest-year^  which  is  the  period  of  consumption  to  be 
provided  for,  may  be  several  weeks  shorter  or  longer,  according 
to  the  earliness  or  the  lateness  of  the  two  consecutive  harvests. 
The  season  just  past  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 

The  stocks  of  home-produce  in  the  stack-yard  and  the  barn, 
and  of  foreign  wheat  in  the  granaries,  is  very  different  at  one 
harvest  period  and  at  another.  The  amount  carried  over  for 
consumption  from  one  harvest-year  to  another  will,  therefore, 
vary  very  much  accordingly.  The  quantity  held  over  by  the 
farmer  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  at  a  maximum  when 
ths  prices  of  grain  are  low,  and  two  or  more  good  harvests 
succeed  each  other.  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  harvest  of  1865 
there  still  remained  over  from  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1863, 
and  the  abundant  crop  of  1864,  wheat  equal  to  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  an  average  crop ;  and  even  at  the  harvest  of  1866 
some  of  the  crop  of  1863  remained  unthrashed. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  wheat  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years, 
a  considerable,  but  an  unascertainable,  loss  results  from  destruc- 
tion by  vermin. 

The  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain  will  very  materially  affect 
the  amount  of  human  food  provided  in  a  given  measure  of  it. 
'l^us,  not  to  take  extreme  ranges,  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  the 
^opted  average  of  61  lbs.  per  bushel,  will  weigh  488  lbs.  But 
if  the  bushel  weigh  only  59  lbs,  the  quarter  will  weigh  only  472 
lbs.;  or  if  the  bushel  weigh  63  lbs.  the  quarter  will  weigh 
W  lbs.  There  is  here,  then,  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  a 
quarter  of  wheat  of  16  lbs.,  or  about  3  \-  per  cent,  below  the 
average  if  the  weight  per  bushel  be  only  59  lbs.,  or  of  16  lbs.,  or 
about  3^-  per  cent  over  the  average  if  the  bushel  weigh  03  lbs. ; 
obviously,  therefore,  a  difference  of  32  lbs.  per  quarter,  or  nearly 
*  per  cent.,  between  a  crop  of  59  lbs.  and  one  of  63  lbs.  per 
bushel.  To  illustrate  the  point  in  another  way  :  if  the  average 
produce  for  the  year  were  28  bushels  per  acre,  and  tlie  weight 
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per  busHel  only  59  lbs.,  it  would  only  yield  about  as  mucli 
flour  as  27  bushels  of  the  average  weight  of  61  lbs. ;  but  if 
the  weight  per  bushel  were  63  lbs.,  the  crop  of  28  bushels  would 
yield  about  as  much  flour  as  29  bushels  at  the  average  of  61  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

Not  only  will  there  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the  amount 
of  wheat  to  grind  in  a  given  measure  of  it,  according  to  the 
weight  per  bushel,  but  there  will,  generally,  be  not  only  a  lower 
percentage  of  flour,  but  flour  of  a  lower  quality,  from  the  wheat 
of  the  lower  weight  per  bushel.  Then,  again,  the  lower  the 
quality  of  the  wheat  the  more,  probably,  will  be  dressed  out  and 
used  for  other  purposes  than  human  food. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supplies  are  large,  and  prices 
consequently  low,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inferior  samples 
of  wheat  will  be  given  to  the  animals  on  the  farm. 

Lastly,  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  will  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  amount  of  employment,  and  to  the 
price  of  wheat  itself,  but  to  that  of  other  consumable  articles. 
If  other  food-stuifs  are  cheap  a  low  price  of  wheat  may  but  little 
increase  its  consumption  ;  but  if  odier  articles  are  dear  a  rela- 
tively low  price  of  wheat  will  increase  its  consumption.  Again, 
if  both  wheat  and  other  articles  are  dear,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  consumption  of  the  first  necessary  of  life — 
bread — will  not  be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  necessary  abstinence  from,  or  limitation  in  the  use 
of,  the  less  absolutely  essential  food-stuffs. 

The  above  considerations  are  sufiicient  to  show  that,  even  if 
we  had  complete  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  area  under 
wheat,  the  yield  per  acre,  the  imports,  and  the  population 
each  year,  there  are  still  other  elements  in  regard  to  which 
information  would  be  required,  before  really  trustworthy  con- 
clusions could  be  formed  on  some  important  points.  Thus,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  the  inadequacy  of  the  data  in  regard  to 
individual  years  is  well  illustrated  by  the  great  difference  which 
the  results  of  the  calculations,  as  they  stand,  would  indicate  in 
the  amount  of  wheat  consumed  per  head  in  one  year  compared 
with  another. 

Thk  Results. 

The  following  Table  brings  together  some  of  the  results 
distributed  in  the  several  Appendix-Tables  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  bushels  available  for  consumption  per  head  of  thc 
population,  in  each  main  division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  the  whole  together,  within  each  harvest-year.  It  also  shows 
the  proportion  per  cent,  in  which  the  available  supply  was  due 
to  home  and  foreign  sources  respectively. 
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Obviously,  from  the  various  causes  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, the  figures  can  only  show  the  quantities  aiHiilnble  each 
year,  as  represented  by  the  estimated  yield  of  one  harvest  and 
the  imports  up  to  the  next  harvest,  and  not  the  amounts  actually 
consumed  within  the  limits  of  each  harvest-year. 

Taking  our  illustrations  on  the  point  from  the  figures  relating 
to  England  and  Wales,  it  is  obvious,  if  we  assume  6*1  bushels 
of  wheat  per  head  per  annum  to  represent  the  average  con- 
sumption, that  in  the  two  harvest-years  1 852-3  and  1853-4,  either 
the  total  produce  must  have  been  greater  than  estimated,  or 
the  supplies  held  over  from  the  immediately  preceding  years 
must  have  been  considerable,  or  the  rate  of  consumption  at  that 
period  must  have  been  considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
sixteen  years  According  to  published  reports,  a  good  deal  of 
the  crop  of  1849  remained  at  the  harvest  of  1850;  whilst  the 
imports  were  very  large,  and  foreign  wheat  had  accumulated 
up  to  the  harvest  of  1851,  though  the  home-produce  was  said  to 
be  closely  used  up.  The  reports  would  show,  however,  that 
stocks  of  both  home  and  foreign  wheat  were,  perhaps,  more 
than  usually  small  at  the  harvest  of  1852.  Most  probably  the 
consumption  per  head  was  lower  at  that  date;  but  we  must 
confess  to  the  want  of  sufficient  information  to  enable  us  to 
decide  upon  the  exact  explanation  of  the  facts. 

With  regard  to  none  of  the  other  years  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  showing  how  the  estimated  average  requirement  for  the  periml 
could  be  met ;  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  during  some  of  the 
later  years,  the  figures  indicate  a  surplus  which  the  mere  average 
consumption  would  not  dispose  of. 

Thus,  the^  two  deficient  years  of  1855-6  and  1856-7  stand 
between  the  abundant  harvest  of  1854,  and  the  both  early  and 
abundant  one  of  1857.  Again,  the  deficiency  of  the  harvest- 
year  1859-60,  appears  to  be  compensated  by  the  surplus  of 
the  two  preceding  years.  Lastly,  the  deficiency  within  the 
harvest-years  of  1866-7  and  1867-8,  is,  apparently,  more  than 
compensated  by  the  surplus  available  for  carrying  on  from  year  to 
year  since  1861-2.  Indeed,  according  to  the  figures,  we  ought 
at  the  present  time,  to  have  considerable  stocks  of  either  home 
or  foreign  wheat  on  hand.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  exist.  So  far  as  the  harvest-year  just  past  (1867-8)  is 
concerned,  the  high  prices  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was 
throughout  a  less  than  average  supply ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  period  of  consumption  has  been  considerably 
shortened  both  by  the  somewhat  late  harvests  of  1867,  and  the 
very  unusually  early  one  of  1868  ;  and  hence  the  figure  repre- 
senting the  total  quantity  available  per  head  has  in  reality  had 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  considerably  less  than  the  assumed 
period  of  twelve  months. 


\ 
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The  great  Huctuation  in  the  propartion  in  which  the  home 
supplies  provide  the  amount  required  of  the  staple  food  of  the 
population  from  year  to  year,  chiefly  due  to  season,  but  partly 
also  to  variation  in  area,  and  partly  to  gradual  increase  in  popu- 
lation, is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  in  Table  III. ; 
but  more  strikingly  still  by  those  in  Table  IV.,  below ;  which 
shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  estimated  produce  of  wheat 
of  each  harvest  provided  the  amount  required  during  the  suc- 
ceeding harvest-year,  supposing  the  amount  per  head  required  in 
each  individual  year  to  be  represented  by  the  average  amount 
per  head  per  annum  over  the  sixteen  years. 

Table  IV. — ^Pboportion  supplied  by  the  estimated  Home-produce  each  Year, 
in  100  of  the  estimated  Average  requirement  per  Head  of  the  Population. 


Harvebt  Ykars. 

England 
AND  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Okeat 

BUTAfN. 

ICELAND. 

Umited  Kingdom. 

1852-3 

64 

36 

59 

47 

57 

■  1853-4 

56 

31 

53 

47 

51 

1854-6 

102 

36 

95 

57 

89 

1855-6 

76 

38 

71 

64 

70 

1856-7 

74 

52 

71 

67 

70 

1857-8 

93 

45 

88 

67 

87 

1858-9 

85 

48 

81 

74 

79 

1859-60 

67 

36 

63 

60 

62 

186()-1 

54 

29 

53 

54 

53 

1861-2 

64 

81 

61 

34 

58 

1862-^ 

76 

33 

71 

27 

66 

1863-4 

97 

40 

92 

37 

87 

1864-5 

87 

33 

81 

37 

77 

1665-6 

72 

26 

68 

37 

66 

1866-7 

57 

19 

54 

34. 

63 

1867-8 

46 

17 

44 

30 

43 

Mean 

73 

34 

69 

49 

67 

Thus,  according  to  the  estimates,  the  home-produce  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  in  1854  fully  equal,  in  1863  nearly,  and  in 
1857,  not  far  short  of,  the  estimated  average  requirements  of  their 
populations.  In  1853,  in  1860,  and  in  1866,  on  the  other  hand, 
little  more  than  half,  and  in  1867  even  less  than  half  of  the 
wheat  required  by  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
home-prod  uced« 

The  figures  relating  to  the  United  Kingdom  collectively,  show 
contrasts  nearly,  though  not  quite  as  great ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  in  relation  to  the  whole  kingdom  that  the  in- 
dications are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  1854, 
1857,  and  1863^  the  home-produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied,  according  to  the  estimates,  from  87  to  89  per  cent 
of  the  average  amount  of  wheat  required  by  the  total  population ; 
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but  in  1867  only  43  per  cent,  and  in  1852,  1853,  1860,  1861, 
and  1866,  only  between  50  and  60  per  cent. 

In  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  Tables  (III  and  IV),  and  to 
the  above  comments  upon  them,  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  consumers  within  the  period  must  not  be  overlooked.  Thus, 
although  the  crop  of  1863  is  estimated  to  have  been  considerablj 
greater  than  that  of  1854,  it  does  not,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
population  during  the  nine  years,  supply  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  wheat  estimated  to  be  required,  as  does  the  smaller  crop 
with  the  smaller  population  nine  years  previously. 

The  fluctuations  due  to  season  alone,  apart  from  change  of 
area  or  increase  of  population,  is  better  shown  by  reference  to 
the  estimated  yield  per  acre.  The  column  of  estimated  average 
yield  per  acre  each  year  in  England  and  Wales  (Appendix- 
Table  I.,  p.  36)  will  well  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  variation. 
Thus  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  only  20^  bushels 
in  1853,  and  at  39|  bushels  in  1863.  That  is  to  say,  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  in  the  two  yea^  of 
19-^  bushels,  equal  to  nearly  2j^  quarters,  or  about  two-diirds  of 
an  average  crop,  due  to  variation  of  season  alone.  The  average 
yield  over  the  1 6  years  was  28f  bushels ;  it  results,  therefore, 
that  the  crop  of  1853  was  8^  bushels  below,  and  that  of  1863  U 
bushels  above  the  average.  The  result  is,  that  whilst  a  very  bad 
season  may  yield  only  about,  or  even  less  than,  half  of  the  total 
wheat  required  by  the  population  for  a  year's  consumption,  an 
average  crop  has  (according  to  the  population  at  the  time)  pro- 
vided from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths,  and  an  extremely  good  one 
not  much  short  of  the  whole  required.  A  consideration  of  these 
facts  is  sufficient  to  show  the  vast  importance,  at  once  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  importer,  and  the  consumer,  of  correct  and  early  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  of  the  country. 

So  much  for  the  proportion,  and  especially  the  variation  in 
the  proportion  from  year  to  year,  according  to  season,  increase 
of  population,  and  other  circumstances,  in  which  the  home- 
produce  of  wheat  supplies  the  estimated  average  amount  required. 
There  remains  to  be  considered  the  equally  important  com- 
plementary element  of  the  question  —  what  proportion  of  the 
wheat  consumed  is  obtained  from  foreign  sources  ? 

Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  period,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  wheat  consumed  which  is  provided  by  imports  is,  o/ 
course,  the  difference  between  that  supplied  by  the  home-produce 
and  100.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  sum  of  the  home-produce  and 
the  imports  of  the  harvest-year  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less  than  the  average  amount  required,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difference  between  the  average  total  amount  required  taken  as 
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lOOy  and  the  proportion  of  it  whicli  is  awiilable  each  year  from 
home  supplies  (as  shown  in  Table  IV.)  does  not  show  the  pro* 
portion  actually  supplied  from  foreign  sources  within  each 
individual  year. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  actual 
imports  within  each  harvest-year  provided  the  estimated  average 
amount  consumed  per  head  of  the  population.  The  imports  being 
much  more  of  a  hand-to-mouth  supply  than  the  home-produce,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  be  much  more  nearly  consumed  within  the 
period  for  which  they  are  set  down ;  and,  consequently,  the  figures 
in  the  following  Table  relating  to  the  imports  will  so  much  the 
more  closely  represent  the  actual  dependence  on  imports  in  each 
individual  year,  than  do  the  figures  in  Table  IV.  show  the  per- 
centage in  which  the  requirements  of  consumption  were  actually 
met  by  the  home-supplies  within  each  year : — 


Table  V.— Pboportion  supplied  by  the  Imports  each  Year  in 

L 100  of  the  esti- 

•           mated  Aveeage  requirement  per  Head  of  the  Population. 

• 

• 

EsrOLAWD 

▲KD  Wales. 

SooTuam. 

Orkat 
Britath. 

ISELAXD. 

nsrrrKD  KiKODoif. 

1852-3 

30 

64 

32 

S3 

32 

1853-4 

31 

69 

36 

23 

34 

1854-5 

10 

64 

15 

23 

17 

1855-6 

11 

62 

17 

23 

17 

1856-7 

20 

48 

22 

19 

23 

1857-8 

30 

55 

32 

26 

30 

1858-^ 

18 

52 

22 

43 

25 

1859-60 

15 

64 

20 

56 

25 

1860-1 

49 

71 

51 

59 

53 

1861-2 

41 

69 

42 

83 

47 

1862-^ 

41 

71 

42 

79 

47 

1863-4 

28 

69 

31 

73 

36 

1864-5 

18 

60 

22 

73 

28 

1865-6 

28 

90 

32 

69 

36 

1866-7 

31 

62 

34 

73 

38 

1867-8 

38 

79 

41 

76 

45 

Mean 

27 

66 

31 

51 

S3 

Looking  for  our  illustrations  to  the  column  relating  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  relation  to  which  the  subject  is  of  the 
greatest  national  importance,  it  is  seen  that  in  1854^  and  1855-6 
the  imports  supplied  only  17  per  cent  of  the  estimated  average 
i^nnual  requirements  for  the  population  of  the  period;  whilst, 
in  1860-61  they  supplied  53  per  cent,  in  1861-2  and  1862-3  47 
per  cent,  and  in  1867*8  45  per  cent 

The  average  amount  of  wheat  supplied  by  imports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  over  the  whole  period  of  sixteen  years  is  33  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  estimated  to  have  been  consumed.     It 
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id  a  significant  fact  that  only  once  during  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  sixteen  was  more  than  this  average  proportion  provided 
by  imports,  and  that  was    after   the  exceptionally  bad  harvest 
of  1853 ;    notwithstanding   which,    only   1   per   cent  more,  or 
only   34   per   cent,  of  the  total  for   the  period  (taken    at  the 
average  rate  per  head),  was  imported.     On  the  other  hand,  only 
once  during  the  last  eight  of  the  sixteen    years  were  the  im- 
ports below  the  average  proportion  of  33  per  cent,  of  the  total 
estimated  to  be  required ;  whilst  in  four  out  of  the  other  seven 
they  exceeded  the  average  proportion  by  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  or  more.     This  is  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  a  some- 
what higher  yield  per  acre  during  the  last  than  during  the  first 
eijjht  years.     Nor  can   it  be   accounted  for  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  assumed  that  the  area  under  wheat  has  diminished 
of   late  years.      It  is  without  doubt  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
increase  of  population ;  but  if  the  estimates  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
there  has  also  been  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  wheat  per  head  of  late  years ;  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  summary  of  the  results  on  this  head  given  at  p.  22. 

To  conclude  in  reference  to  the  results  recorded  in  Table  V., 
it  may  be  observed  that,  whilst  taking  the  average  of  the  sixteen 
years  the  imports  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  collectively, 
supplied  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  required ;  51  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  consumption  in  Ireland  over  the  same  period,  and 
only  31  per  cent  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  were  supplied  by 
imports.  In  each  division  of  the  country,  however,  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  consumed  has  considerably  exceeded  the  average 
during  the  later  years,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  so 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 

Summary  and  General  Conclusions. 

Whatever  anomalies  may  appear  on  consideration  of  the  results 
to  which  our  data  lead  us  in  regard  to  individual  years,  little 
doubt  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  approximate  correctness  and 
the  value  of  the  average  results  over  the  sixteen  years,  or  even 
over  the  first  eight  and  the  second  eight  years  of  the  period,  so 
far  as  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  main  points — whether  relating  to 
home-produce,  imports,  or  consumption — are  concerned. 

The  following  Table  (VI.)  brings  together  at  one  view  the 
average  results  relating  to  each  of  the  separate  points  of  the 
inquiry,  for  the  first  half,  the  second  half,  and  the  total  period 
of  sixteen  years. 

It  would  lead  into  far  too  long  a  discussion  were  we  to  attempt 
to  direct  attention  in  detail  to  the  many  points  of  interest  brought 
to  view  in  this  very  comprehensive  Summary  Table.  How- 
ever interesting  in  certain  points  of  view  the  average  results 
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a  diminution  in  the  total  wheat  supplied  from  home  produce  of 
nearly  7  per  cent.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the 
foreiga  supplies  of  about  74  per  cent  The  result  is  an  increase 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  wheat  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  between  14  and  15  per  cent.,  with  an  increase 
of  population  of  only  about  5J  per  cent  Or,  looking  to  the 
consumption  per  head  of  the  population,  the  proportion  pro- 
vided by  the  home  supplies  has  diminished  from  73  to  60  per 
cent  ;  whilst  that  supplied  by  foreign  produce  has  increased 
from  2  7  to  40  per  cent ;  the  result  of  the  whole  being  an  iqcrease 
in  the  total  consumption  per  head  during  the  later  period  of 
between  8  and  9  per  cent. 

The  main  conclusions  from  the  whole  inquiry,  more  es])eciailj 
those  brought  out  by  the  comparison  of  the  results  relating  to  the 
first  and  second  periods  of  eight  years  each,  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  area  under  wheat  in 
each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  very 
large,  proportionally,  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  compara- 
tively small  in  England  and  Wales. 

2.  There  has,  pretty  certainly,  been  a  small  incr<>ase  in  the 
yield  per  acre  in  England  and  Wales,  and  probably  in  Scotland 
also,  but  a  marked  diminution  in  Ireland ;  leaving,  however, 
still  a  small  increased  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  Kingdom 
collectively. 

3.  There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  aggregate  of  home- 
produced  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  proportionally  small 
in  England  and  Wales,  very  considerable  in  Scotland,  and  more 
considerable  still  in  Ireland. 

4.  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the  imports  have  in- 
creased enormously  of  late  years,  and  in  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  aggregate  amount  of  wheat  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  very  considerably ;  and  the  ratio 
of  increase  would  appear  to  be  much  the  same  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ireland. 

6.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  collectively,  the  population  has 
increased  considerably  ;  in  much  the  greater  proportion  in 
England  and  Wales,  less  than  half  as  rapidly  in  Scotland,  whilst 
in  Ireland  there  has  been  a  diminution. 

7.  The  proportion  of  the  total  wheat  consumed  per  head  of 
the  population,  which  is  provided  by  home  produce,  has  much 
diminished  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  by  far  the 
jB^reatest  degree  in  Ireland,  very  largely  in  Scotland,  but  much 
less  in  England  and  Wales  than  in  either. 
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8.  In  every  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  proportion  of 
the  total  wheat  consumed  per  head  which  is  supplied  from 
foreign  sources,  has  enormously  increased ;  in  by  far  a  greater 
degree  in  Ireland  than  in  either  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Kingdom. 

9.  The  actual  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  notably  increased  ;  more  than  20  per  cent,  in 
Ireland,  but  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain. 

1 0.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  eight  years  the  figures  show 
the  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  the  population  to 
have  been  about  64-  bushels  in  England  and  Wales,  scarcely  4|- 
bushels  in  Scotland,  and  only  about  3-}  bushels  in  Ireland  ;  or,  for 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  about  6  bushels,  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  about  5^  bushels  per  head. 

11.  Taking  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  (including 
the  Islands  in  the  British  seas)  to  be  at  the  present  time  about 
30,800,000,  and  the  average  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  per 
annum  to  be  5^  bushels,  this  gives  a  present  requirement  of 
rather  more  than  21  million  (21,175,000)  quarters. 

12.  It  may  be  estimated  that,  at  the  recent  rate  of  increase, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  have  increased  by 
rather  more  than  1  million  at  the  end  of  the  next  five  years  ;  and 
taking  the  rate  of  consumption  per  head  as  before,  at  5^  bushels, 
there  would  then  be  required  nfearly  22  million  quarters ;  or, 
assuming  the  consumption  to  have  increased  to  5f  bushels  per 
head,  the  requirement  would  then  be  nearly  23  million  quarters. 

13.  Unless  the  home-produce  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
available  as  human  food  (about  12^  million  quarters  per  annum 
over  the  last  eight  years)  should  increase,  it  is  obvious  that,  even 
at  the  lower  rate  of  consumption  above  supposed  (5^  bushels  per 
head),  there  will  be  required  over  the  next  five  years  an  average 
importation  of  between  9  and  10  million  quarters  annually. 


Rothamsted,  Sqftember,  1868. 
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EXHAUSTION  OF  THE  SOIL 


IN    RELATION    TO 


LANDLORDS'     COVENANTS, 


AND  THE 


VALUATION     OF    UXEXHAUSTED 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


A  COMPARISON  of  the  conditions  and  practice  of  the  agricalture 
of  this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  with 
those  which  now  prevail,  brings  to  view  many  important  changes. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  is,  not  only  the  great  im- 
provement in  those  descriptions  of  machinery  which  were  then  in 
ase,  but  the  introduction  and  the  very  general  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  entirely  new  machines,  adapted  to  almost  every 
requirement  of  the  farm.  Not  less  characteristic  elements  of 
modem  advancement  and  still  continued  progress  are  the  improve- 
ment of  our  breeds  of  stock  and  the  use  of  oilcakes  and  other 
purchased  cattle-foods,  contributing  to  early  maturity  and  to  a 
greatly  increased  production  of  both  meat  and  animal  manures  ; 
and  lastly,  the  employment  of  large  quantities  of  imported,  and 
what  are  commonly  called  artificial  manures,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  produced  on  the  farm  by  the  feeding  of 
stock. 

Coincident  with  these  changes  has  been  a  rise  in  the  value  and 
rent  of  land  ;  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  light  than  in  that 
of  the  heavier  descriptions  of  soil.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
too,  much  more  capital  has  been  expended  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
given  area  of  land. 
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4  EXHAUSTION  OF  THE   SOIL, 

lb  is  remarkable  however  that,  with  ajl  these  important  changes 
of  our  own  time,  little  or  no  alteration  has  taken  place  either  in 
the  actual  course  of  cropping  of  any  district,  or  in  the  views  which 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  a  fixed  rotation 
of  crops.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  systems  of  cropping  estab- 
lished by  our  forefathers  were  proof  against  all  improvement  in  spite 
of  the  vastly  improved  means  of  mechanically  working  the  soil, 
and  the  enormous  increase  in  our  resources  of  elements  of  fertility, 
in  the  form  of  cattle  food  and  manures  imported  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  of  artificial  manures  manufactured  at 
home. 

Nor  is  it  less  surprising  that,  with  the  extensive  and  greatly 
increasing  use  of  expensive  purchased  cattle  foods,  the  value  of 
which  can  only  be  recovered  in  the  meat  and  manure  conjointly, 
there  should  be  no  recognised  basis,  or  general  system  adopted, 
for  the  valuation  of  unexhausted  manures,  as  between  the  out- 
going tenant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  landlord  or  the  incoming 
tenant  on  the  other. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these  important  pointfl, 
I  propose  to  direct  your  attention  this  evening  chiefly  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : 

1.  Whether,  in  order  to  preserve  the  soil  from  exhaustion,  it  is 
necessary  to  enforce  a  fixed  rotation  of  crops  ? 

2.  What  are  the  best,  or  most  generally  applicable  means  at 
our  disposal,  for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  unexhausted 
manures  ? 

In  considering  the  characters  of  soil  with  the  view  of  arriving 
at  some  answer  to  these  questions,  it  will  suffice  to  confine 
attention  mainly  to  the  definition  and  illustration  of  those  quali- 
ties which  are  commonly  known  under  the  term  "  condition,''  and 
to  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  these  and  those  which  are 
due  to  what  may  be  called  the  iiormal  or  natural  fertUity  of  the 
land.  There  are  other  points  of  great  practical  and  scientilic 
interest  in  connection  with  the  state  of  fertility  of  our  soils 
which  must  be  left  out  of  view  on  this  occasion ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  influence  of  the  various  crops  we  cultivate,  the  special 
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eflfects  of  ordinary  and  of  various  artificial  manures,  the  loss  of 
fertilizing  matters  by  drainage,  and  allied  subjects. 

The  word  "  condition  "  is  in  very  common  use  amongst  agricul- 
turists. It  is  said  that  a  farm  is  "  in  condition,"  or  "  out  of  con- 
dition," or  in  "  high  condition,"  or  in  "  low  condition."  These 
terms  are  well  understood  to  imply  certain  states  of  fertility 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  define  more  accurately  in  a  few  words. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  word  "condition"  refers  to  those  ele- 
ments of  fertility  in  a  soil  which,  whether  they  have  been 
accumulated  by  natural  processes  or  by  the  art  of  the  fanner, 
are  capable  of  being  turned  to  account  in  the  growth  of  crops 
within  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  which  by  such  growth  are 
soon  exhausted.  "  Condition  "  is,  therefore,  something  altogether 
distinct  from  the  natural  or  standard  fertihty  of  the  soil.  A 
soil  may  be  naturally  very  fertile,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
much  out  of  condition  ;  or  it  may  be  naturally  very  poor,  but 
in  very  high  condition. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  soil  brought  into  a  state  of  high  con- 
dition by  natural  causes,  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from  that 
great  writer  on  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  M. 
Bouasingault.     In  his  Rural  Economy^  p.  231,  he  says : 

"  By  far  the  finest  crops  of  Indian  com  in  America  are  obtained 
upon  breaks  of  virgin  soil.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  hus- 
bandman gains  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  times  his  seed 
under  such  circumstances.  The  mode  of  proceeding  upon  these 
breaks,  which  I  have  frequently  witnessed,  deserves  to  fix  attention 
for  a  moment. 

"The  planter  chooses  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  for  cutting 
down  the  trees  and  the  brushwood ;  everything  remains  where 
it  falls  until  it  is  sufficiently  dry  ;  fire  is  then  set  to  the  heap,  and 
the  burning  extends  and  lasts  even  for  weeks ;  all  the  smaller 
branches  are  completely  consumed,  nothing  but  the  charred  trunks 
of  the  lai^er  trees  remain.  As  the  rainy  season  is  about  to  return, 
a  man  with  a  pointed  stick  in  his  hand,  goes  over  the  burnt  sur- 
face, making  a  hole  of  no  great  depth  at  intervals,  into  which  he 
throws  two  or  three  particles  of  Indian  com,  over  which  he  draws 
a  little  earth,  or  rather  ashes,  by  a  shght  motion  of  his  foot.    This 
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primitive  mode  of  sowing  terminated,  the  planter  takes  no  farther 
heed  of  the  crop  ;  his  habitation  is  often  so  remote,  that  he  never 
visits  it  until  harvest  time ;  the  rain  and  the  cUmate  do  aU  the 
work :  it  is  minecessaiy  to  hoe,  the  burning  having  destroyed  all 
the  plants  that  were  indigenous  to  the  soil,  nothing  rises  bat  the 
grain  which  has  been  sown.  In  such  fields  stems  of  Indian  com 
are  frequently  seen  of  the  height  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
It  mrely  happens  that  more  than  three  consecutive  crops  are  tak^ 
from  the  burnt  soil ;  and  the  last,  though  still  very  superior  to 
anything  which  we  can  obtain  by  our  regular  husbandly,  is  not  to 
compare  with  the  first.  As  there  is  no  want  of  forest,  it  is  held 
preferable  to  make  a  fresh  break.'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  soil  in  which  the  elements 
of  productiveness,  having  been  gradually  accumulating  for  ages, 
are  so  far  exhausted  by  three  successive  crops  of  Indian  com,  as 
to  render  it  more  profitable  to  abandon  the  land,  and  clear  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  forest,  than  to  cultivate  the  same  area  over  again. 

As  a  more  famihar  instance  of  land  brought  into  "  condition  " 
by  somewhat  similar  causes,  may  be  mentioned  old  pasture,  when 
broken  up  and  converted  into  arable  land. 

The  cases  of  land  brought  into  "  condition  "  which  it  is  much 
more  to  our  present  purpose  to  consider  are,  however,  those  in 
which  the  immediate  productiveness  is  due  directly  to  the  outlay 
of  capital  by  the  tenant,  by  the  use  of  purchased  foods  and 
manures,  by  means  of  which  the  land  is  brought  for  a  longer  or 
shorter,  but  still  only  for  a  limited  period,  into  an  increased  state 
of  productiveness. 

By  way  of  special  illustration  of  such  "  condition  "  I  will  direct 
attention  to  some  results  selected  from  among  those  of  the 
numerous  field  experiments  made  on  my  farm  at  Rothamsted. 

Table  1  shows  the  produce  of  dressed  corn  per  acre,  on  certain 
plots  of  a  field  which  has  now  grown  wheat  year  after  year  for 
more  then  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Up  to  the  autumn  of  1843  it 
was  under  the  ordinary  system  of  cultivation  of  the  farm.  In 
1839  it  was  dunged,  and  grew  turnips;  in  the  next  four  yeara  it 
was  unmanured ;  growing  barley  in  1840,  peas  in  1841,  wheat  in 
1842,  and  oats  in  1843.      In  the  autumn  of  1843  the  first  experi- 
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mental  wheat  crop  was  Bown,  and  the  twenty-seventh  is  now 
growing.  Portions  of  the  field  have  received  no  manure  whatever 
daring  the  whole  period  of  the  experiments ;  one  portion  has  been 
manured  with  fourteen  tons  of  farm-yard  dung  every  year ;  and 
the  remainder,  divided  into  numerous  plots,  has  been  manured 
with  different  descriptions  of  artificial  manure,  the  same  descrip- 
tion having,  as  a  rule,  been  applied  to  the  same  plot  year  after  year 
for  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  in  some  cases  for  longer 
still. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  e2q)eriments  in  which  barley  has 
been  grown  year  after  year  in  an  adjoining  field  for  many  years  in 
succession,  the  nineteenth  crop  being  now  in  the  ground.  The  plan 
of  manuring  has  been  very  similar  to  that  in  the  wheat  field ;  por- 
tions being  always  unmanured,  part  being  annually  manured  with 
farm-yard  dung,  and  the  remainder  divided  into  plots,  which  have 
been  manured,  respectively,  with  different  descriptions  of  artificial 
manure. 

Table  3  relates  to  experiments  on  the  four-course  rotation  of 
turnips,  barley,  clover  or  beans,  and  wheat;  and  therefore 
illustrates  ^^  condition  "  of  soil  under  circumstances  much  more 
nearly  representing  the  ordinary  practices  of  agriculture  than  when 
com  crops  are  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land.  The 
twenty-third  crop — that  is  to  say,  the  third  crop  of  the  sixth- 
course — ^is  now  growing.  The  root-crop,  conmaencing  each  course 
has  been  liberally  manured  with  mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts, 
and  rape-cake ;  both  roots  and  tops  have  been  carted  off  the  land, 
and  the  three  following  crops  of  each  course  grown  without  any 
fmther  manuring.  Clover  was  the  third  crop  in  the  first  course  ; 
bnt  as  it  will  not  grow  once  in  four  years,  beans  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  the  succeeding  courses.  The  Table  gives  the  aver- 
age produce,  respectively,  of  turnips  (roots  and  tops),  barley, 
beans,  and  wheat,  over  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  courses 
—that  is  to  say,  over  the  four  complete  rotations  in  which  beans 
vere  grown. 

Table  4  gives  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  for  fourteen 
years  in  succession  on  permanent  meadow  land,  the  plan  of 
manuring  having  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  experi- 
ments on  wheat  and  barley. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    CONDITION. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF    CONDITION. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CONDITION. 
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I  will  first  call  attention  generally  to  the  fact  that,  throughout 
the  long  periods  over  which  these  various  experiments  have  ex- 
tended, "  condition  "  has  been  equally  kept  up  whether  fann-yard 
dung,  or  certain  chemical  mixtures,  were  employed. 

In  the  wheat  experiments,  the  average  of  26  successive  crops 
gro^ivTi  by  farm-yard  dung  was  33|  bushels  ;  the  average  on  plot 
16,  of  21  crops  grown  by  artificial  manure  was  36  J  bushels,  and 
the  average  on  the  same  plot,  over  13  years  when  the  artificial 
manures  were  increased  in  quantity,  was  39^  bushels.  In  the  case 
of  the  barley,  the  average  over  18  years  of  farm-yard  dung  was 
48  bushels,  and  over  18  years  of  artificial  manures  47^  bushels. 
In  the  rotation  experiment,  after  the  removal,  on  the  average  of 
the  four  courses,  of  about  18^  tons  of  turnips,  which  had  been 
manured  with  artificial  manure,  the  average  of  the  four  crops  of 
barley  was  48f  bushels,  and  that  of  the  four  crops  of  wheat  36} 
bushels.  Lastly,  in  the  14  years'  experiments  on  permanent  mea- 
dow land,  the  average  produce  of  hay  where  farm-yard  manure 
was  employed,  was  43  cwts.,  and  where  artificial  manures  were 
used  54  cwts.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  as  I  have  ah*eady  said,  that 
land  can  be  kept  in  "  condition,"  whether  continually  under  grain 
crops,  under  rotation,  or  growing  natural  grasses,  equally  by  farm- 
yard dung  or  artificial  manures. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  extent,  or  limit,  of 
duration  of  "  condition  "  of  soil,  under  different  circumstances  of 
manuring. 

I  will  refer  first  to  the  experiments  on  wheat,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  1.  During  the  first  eight  years,  from 
1844  to  1851  inclusive,  plot  16  was  variously  manured  with 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  gave  an  average  annual 
produce  of  30 J  bushels.  During  the  next  13  years,  from  1852  to 
1864  inclusive,  it  received  every  year  a  mineral  manure,  composed 
of  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  also  a  largely  increased  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  namely 
800  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  and  the  average  produce  over  the  13 
years  was  39^  bushels.  The  manuring  was  then  stopped,  so  that 
the  crops  of  1865  and  since,  have  been  entirely  unmanured  The 
crop  of  1865,  the  first  after  the  cessation  of  the  manuring,  was 
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82f  bushels,  the  second  17|,the  third  14^,  the  fourth  22f,and  the 
fifth  16^  bushels.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  "  condition  " 
of  the  land,  due  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  the  manures  applied 
during  the  21  previous  years,  was  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair  crop  in 
the  first  year  after  the  manuring  was  stopped,  but  that  the  produce 
then  rapidly  declined. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  ap- 
plied in  this  experiment  was  very  excessive,  amounting,  in  the  21 
years,  to  as  much  as  would  be  supplied  in  10  tons  of  Peruvian 
guano.  Deducting  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  increase  of  crop 
in  the  21  years,  from  the  amount  supplied  in  the  manure  during 
the  same  period,  it  appeared  that  nitrogen  equal  to  more  than  a  ton 
of  ammonia,  and  to  more  than  would  be  supplied  in  6^  tons  of 
Peruvian  guano,  remained  unrecovered  in  the  increase  of  crop.  An 
analysis  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  27  inches  from  the  surface 
showed  that  about  one-third  of  this  excess  still  remained  in  the 
soil  within  that  depth,  at  that  period  ;  leaving,  however,  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  still  unaccounted  for.  Even  the  one-third  re- 
tained within  a  depth  of  27  inches  from  the  surface  would  appear, 
from  the  small  produce  yielded  by  it,  to  be  so  diffused,  and  locked 
up  in  such  states  of  combination  in  the  soil,  as  to  be  available  in 
very  small  quantities  annually.  Of  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
doubtless  a  part  is  still  retained  in  the  soil  below  a  depth  of  27  inches; 
but  probably  the  largest  proportion  of  it  has  passed  off,  in  the  form 
of  nitric  acid,  in  the  drainage-water. 

In  the  other  experiments  on  wheat,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  in  the  Table,  the  amounts  of  ammonia  applied  were  by  no 
means  so  excessive,  only  half  as  much  being  annually  applied 
where  they  were  used  at  all,  as  during  the  13  years  of  excessive  appli- 
cation on  plot  16.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  20,  that  is 
from  1844  to  1851  inclusive,  plots  5,  17,  and  18,  were  manured 
with  various,  but,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  similar  mixtures  of 
mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts,  and  sometimes  rape-cake,  and  gave 
nearly  equal  average  amounts  of  produce  over  the  eight  years, 
namely — 29J,  30^,  and  28|  bushels,  respectively. 

Prom  that  date,  1852,  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  18  years, 
plot  5  has  been  manured,  every  year,  with  a  mixed  mineral  manure 
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containing  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  saperphosphate 
of  lime  ;  and  every  year  during  the  same  period  plots  17  and  18 
have  heen  manured  with  the  same  mineral  mannre,  or  ammonia- 
salts,  alternately.    For  example,  in  1852  plot  17  received  ammonia- 
salts,  and  plot  18  the  mineral  manure.      In  1858  plot  17  received 
the  mineral  manure,  and  plot  18  the  ammonia-salts,  and  so  on, 
alternately  for  the  18  years  ;  thus,  plots  17  and  18  have  each  heen 
manured  nine  times  with  anmionia-salts  and  nine  times  with  the 
mineral  manure  during  the  18  years,  the  difference  heing  that 
when  one  received   ammonia-salts    the   other  received    mineral 
manure,  and  vice  versd ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  had  each  year 
one  plot  manured  with  mineral  manure  following  a  residue  of 
anmionia-salts,  and  one  plot  manured  with  ammonia-salts  following 
a  residue  of  mineral  manure. 

Over  the  18  years  the  average  produce  of  plots  17  and  18  was 
exactly  the  same,  namely — 24f  bushels  in  each  case  ;  but  if  we 
take  the  average  of  the  18  crops  grown  by  mineral  manure  alone, 
whether  upon  plots  17  or  18,  we  find  it  to  be  only  17|  bushels, 
whilst  the  average  of  the  18  crops  grown  on  either  plot  by 
ammonia-salts  is  dl|  bushels,  or  nearly  14  bushels  per  acre  per 
annum  more.  At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  set  of 
experiments  the  utility  of  supplying  ammonia  as  manure  for  grain 
crops  was  vehemently  disputed,  it  being  asserted  that  if  only  a 
sufBciency  of  available  mineral  constituents  were  provided  within 
the  soil,  the  plant  would  obtain  all  the  necessary  ammonia  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  select,  or  arrange, 
a  set  of  experiments  more  entirely  conclusive  against  such  a  view. 
The  mineral  manures,  though  always  succeeding  upon  a  residue 
of  ammonia-salts,  gave  only  a  small  crop,  whilst  the  ammonia- 
salts,  succeeding  upon  a  residue  of  mineral  manure  which  had 
been  useless  without  them,  gave  a  large  crop. 

My  present  object  is  not,  however,  to  show  the  effects  of  one 
manure  compared  with  another,  but  to  ascertain  how  far  the  un- 
exhausted residue  from  previous  manuring  affects  the  produce  of 
succeeding  crops.  Plot  5,  manured  every  year  with  the  mineral 
manure  alone,  gave  an  average  over  the  18  years  of  17^  bushels, 
whilst  the  same  mineral  manures  applied  on  either  plot  17  or  IS, 
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and  always  after  a  residue  of  ammonia-salts,  gave  only  17| 
bushels,  or  less  than  |  bushel  per  acre  per  annum  of  increase 
due  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  the  previously  applied 
ammonia-salts,  these  being  employed  in  comparatively  moderate 
quantity. 

Prom  these  results  it  is  clear,  that  the  soil  may  be  kept  in  "  con- 
dition" to  yield  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  every  year,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ammonia-salts  and  certain  mineral  manures;  but,  that,  if 
the  ammonia-salts  be  only  applied  in  moderate  quantity,  the  un- 
exhausted residue  will  very  little  affect  the  produce  of  succeed- 
ing crops. 

I  will  now  refer  to  Table  2,  which  gives  some  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  growth  of  barley  for  eighteen  years  in  succession  on 
the  same  land.  Plot  2a  has  been  manured  every  year  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime  and  ammonia-salts ;  and  plot  2aa  has  received 
the  same  amount  of  superphosphate  every  year,  and  twice  as  much 
ammonia  during  the  first  six  years,  but  only  the  same  amount  as 
plot  2a  each  year  since.  Taking  the  six  years,  of  the  double 
application  of  ammonia  on  plot  2aa,  the  result  is  an  average  of 
49f  bushels,  against  only  45^  on  plot  2a,  with  the  smaller  amount 
of  ammonia-salts,  thus  showing  an  average  increase  of  four  bushels 
per  acre  per  annum  due  to  the  extra  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
applied.  In  1858,  the  first  year  in  which  the  amount  of  ammonia 
applied  on  plot  2aa  was  reduced  to  the  same  as  that  on  plot  2a, 
it  still  gave  five  bushels  more  than  the  latter  ;  in  the  next  year  it 
gave  only  1^  bushel  more  ;  and  in  the  third  year  the  produce  was 
practically  equal  on  the  two  plots.  Here  again,  then,  the  unex- 
hausted residue  from  the  ammonia-salts  previously  applied  has 
appreciably  increased  the  succeeding  crop ;  but  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  amount  of  anmionia-salts — lOOlbs.  per  acre  per  annum — 
applied  during  the  previous  six  years  was,  for  barley,  very  large^ 
indeed  excessive. 

Table  8  gives  the  average  "produce  over  four  consecutive  four- 
course  rotations,  in  which  the  turnips  were  liberally  manured  with 
mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts,  and  rapecake,  and  the  whole  crop 
(roots  and  tops)  carted  from  the  land.  On  the  average,  about  13^ 
tons  of  turnips  were  removed  ;  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  un- 
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exhausted  residue  from  the  manures  applied  for  the  turnip  crop  was 
such  that  an  average  produce  over  the  four  courses  of  48|  bushels 
of  barley,  21^  bushels  of  beans,  and  86J  bushels  of  wheat,  was 
obtained. 

In  the  experiments  on  permanent  meadow  land,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Table  4,  plot  2  was  manured  with  14  tons  of 
farmyard  dung  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  eight  years,  and 
has  since  (that  is  for  six  years)  been  left  entirely  unmanured.  It 
will  be  seen  that  during  the  eight  years  of  the  application  of  dung 
the  average  annual  produce  of  hay  was  a  little  under  43  cwts., 
and  that  during  the  six  following  years  it  amounted,  without  any 
further  application  of  manure,  to  a  little  over  43  cwts.,  of  hay, 
thus  showing  a  very  marked  effect  from  the  unexhausted  residue 
of  the  previous  heavy  dressings  of  farmyard  dung. 

From  the  above  results,  relating  to  wheat,  barley,  rotation,  and 
permanent  meadow,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : 

1.  That  condition  oi  land  may  be  maintained,  either  by  farm- 
yard manure  or  by  artificial  manures. 

2.  That  when  active  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  Peruvian 
guano,  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  are  applied  in  only  the 
moderate  quantities  usually  employed  in  practical  agriculture,  the 
uiiexhausted  residue  left  in  the  soil  after  the  removal  of  a  com 
crop  has  but  little  effect  on  succeeding  crops. 

3.  That  when  rapecake,  bones,  and  other  purchased  organic 
manures,  which  yield  up  their  fertihzing  elements  comparatively 
slowly,  are  employed,  the  unexhausted  residue  left  after  the  removal 
of  the  first  crop  may  yield  an  appreciable  amount  of  increase 
throughout  a  rotation. 

4.  That  when  farmyard  dung  is  employed,  the  effects  may  be 
api)arent  for  a  still  longer  period. 

5.  That  when  mineral  manures,  such  as  phosphates,  salts  of 
potass,  &c.,  are  used,  the  effects  of  any  unexhausted  residue  are 
too  slow  and  gradual  to  admit  of  any  determination  of  their  value. 

So  far,  I  have  endeavoured  by  means  of  some  actual  experi- 
mental results  to  illustrate  "  condition  "  of  soil ;  and  it  is  obvious 
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that  when  it  results  from  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  cattle  food  or  direct  manures,  it  should  be  reckoned  as  the 
property  of  the  tenant. 

I  now  propose  to  consider  certain  other  characters  of  soil  which 
are  not  included  under  the  term  "  condition ." 

When  a  tenant  takes  a  farm,  what  is  it  he  agrees  to  pay  rent 
for  ?  Partly  for  the  use  of  a  residence  and  farm  buildings  ;  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rent  is  paid  for  permission  to  grow  crops 
on  the  land.  The  course  of  cropping  is  either  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  lease  or  agreement,  or  the  tenant  is  bound  by  the 
**  custom  of  the  country."  As  he  is  subject  to  penalties  if  he 
deviate  from  the  course  so  prescribed,  it  must  be  assumed,  either 
that  that  course  is  the  very  best  he  could  follow  for  his  own 
interest  and  profit,  or  that  by  following  any  other,  with  a  view  to 
increased  profit  to  himself,  the  interest  of  the  owner  would  be 
sacrificed,  by  a  reduction  of  the  natural  or  standard  ferUlitt/,  or 
rent-value,  of  the  land. 

Admitting  that  the  recognised  rotation  of  any  district  may  be, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  suitable  to  follow  in  it,  it  nevertheless 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  farmer  of  intelligence  and  capital 
would,  if  he  were  permitted  to  do  so,  oocasionaUy  deviate  from  it 
with  profit  to  himself  at  any  rate.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to 
direct  attention  to  some  results  illustrative  of  the  extent  and  limit 
of  the  productive  capabiUty  of  a  soil  of  a  certain  class  or  character, 
with  a  view  of  forming  some  judgement  of  the  probability  of  injury 
to  the  land  by  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  cropping. 
I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  various  experiments,  sought  to  gauge 
the  capability  of  my  soil  to  yield  crops  for  many  years  in  succes- 
sion without  manure,  and  even  under  more  exhausting  conditions 
stiU,  and  some  of  the  results  obtained  are  recorded  in  Table  5.  It 
shoold  be  stated,  however,  that  in  no  case  has  any  attempt  been 
made  to  increase  the  productiveness  by  either  subsoiling  or  deeper 
plonghing  than  usual,  though  great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep 
the  land  as  free  from  weeds  as  possible  without  injury  to  the  crop 
by  treading. 

c 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  FERTILITY. 


Table  6. 


Experiments  leith  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Neadouf^hay, 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Meadow-hay. 

Plot  8. 

Plot  10a. 

Plot  lo. 

Plot  3. 

Tean. 

Unznannred 

Ammonia 

Unmanored 

Unmanored 

every  year ; 

Salts,  alone  ; 

every  ]^ear ; 

every  year; 
14  Tears, 

26  Tean, 

25  Tears, 

18  Tears, 

1844-1869. 

1846-1869. 

1862-1869. 

1866-1869. 

Bnahela. 

Bni^ela 

Bushels. 

Cwta. 

1844           

16 
2Si 
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— " 

— 

1845           
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— 

1846           

17f 

27f 

— 

— 

1847           

16} 

26} 

— 

— 

1848           

irf 

19* 

— 

— 

1849           

19} 

82* 

-.- 

— 

1850          

161 

26* 

— 

— 

1861           

161 

28i 

— 

— 

1852           

isf 

21* 

27} 
26} 

— 

1853           

6} 

9* 

— 

1854           

21} 

841 

86 

— 

1865           

17 

19* 

81 

— 

1866           

14* 

24* 

IS* 
26* 

22* 

1867           

191 

29* 

25* 

1858           

18 

22* 

21* 

22 

1859           

181 

18* 

13* 

22| 

1860           

12i 
111 

16* 
12* 

13* 

241 

1861           

16* 

26} 

1862          

16 
17} 

23 
89* 

16* 
22* 

27* 

186S           

20| 

1864          

16* 

32 

24 

24 

1866           

131 

26* 

18 

11* 

1866           

12* 

26} 

15* 

23} 

1867           

8* 

18* 

17* 

29} 
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161 

24} 

10* 

17* 
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14i 

20* 

AVEIL 

16} 

iOES: 

18 

First  Period 

16} 

26} 

23 

24* 

Second    ., 

15 

23« 
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23i 

Total       „ 

15* 

AYE 

24f 
.&A0£  STRAW, 

20* 
PEB  ACRE— C 

23* 
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First  Period 

15f 

25} 

18* 

^. 

Second    ,, 

m 

21* 

10* 

— 

Total       „ 

14 

24 

12* 

"^ 
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The  first  colunm  of  the  Table  shows  the  produce  of  wheat  ob- 
tained for  26  years  in  succession,  from  1844  to  1869  inclusive,  on 
a  portion  of  the  experimental  wheat-field  which  has  received  no 
manure  whatever  since  1889.  The  average  produce,  per  acre  per 
annum,  over  the  26  years,  has  been  rather  over  15^  bushels  of 
dressed  com,  about  14  cwts.  of  straw,  and  22|  cwts.  of  total  pro- 
duce (com  and  straw  together).  The  average  over  the  second 
half  of  the  period  is  1^  bushel  of  com,  and  2|  cwts.  of  straw, 
less  than  over  the  first  half;  showing  perhaps  a  slight,  but  at 
any  rate  no  very  marked,  tendency  to  decline  in  annual  yield. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  specimen  of  this  unmanured  produce  grown 
in  1868,  the  25th  crop  of  wheat  in  succession,'  and  the  29th  crop 
since  the  application  of  any  manure  to  the  land.  Here  also  is  a 
section  of  the  soil,  taken  to  the  depth  of  80  inches  ;  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  appearance,  certainly  no  one  of  experience  in 
such  matters  would  take  it  to  be  naturally  more  fertile  than  the 
majority  of  moderately  heavy  soils  in  this  country.  Nor  does  the 
rent  of  similar  land  in  the  neighbourhood  (25s.  to  30s.  per  acre 
tithe  free),  or  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  the  district  as  to 
wealth,  indicate  any  great  fertility  of  the  soil. 

On  plot  10a,  the  productive  capabilities  of  this  same  soil  have 
been  still  further  put  to  the  test ;  and  the  results  enable  us  not 
only  to  gauge  the  past,  but  to  form  some  idea  of  its  prospective 
productiveness. 

For  the  crop  of  1844,  the  first  of  the  experimental  series,  this 
plot  received  a  dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  silicate  of 
potass ;  but  not  any,  either  potass,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric 
acid,  or  silica,  has  been  applied  since  that  date.  For  the  crop  of 
1845,  and  for  each  crop  since,  that  is  for  25  years  in  succession,  it 
has  been  manured  with  ammonia-salts  alone.  During  that  period 
it  has  given  an  average  annual  produce  of  24§  bushels  of  dressed 
com,  and  24  cwts.  of  straw  per  acre,  per  annum,  being  an  average 
annual  increase  over  the  unmanured  produce  of  8|  bushels  of  corn, 
and  9^  cwts.  of  straw,  and  a  total  increase  over  the  25  years  of 
nearly  220  bushels  of  com,  and  289^  cwts.  (nearly  12  tons)  of  straw. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  results,  that  the  soil  of  this  plot  10a  has 

yielded  up  annually,  for  this  long  period,  considerably  more  mineral 

matter  from  its  own  resources  than  the  unmanured  plot.    There  is 

however,  an  average  annual  produce  of  If  bushel  of  corn,  and  3|^ 

cwts.  of  straw,  less  over  the  last  18  than  over  the  previous  12  years 

c  2 
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oi  the  period.  Assuming  this  to  be  due  to  exhaustion,  and  not  to 
difference  of  seasons  only — ^and  there  is  the  evidence  of  analysis 
that  it  is  at  least  in  a  great  measure  due  to  exhaustion — ^it  is  still 
obvious  that  it  would  take  many  more  years  yet  to  bring  down  the 
annual  yield  of  this  plot  to  that  of  the  unmanured  one. 

The  next  column  in  the  Table  shows  the  amounts  of  produce  of 
barley  obtained  for  18  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  without 
any  manure,  in  an  immediately  adjoining  field.  The  average  pro- 
duce over  the  whole  period  is  20|^  bushels  of  com,  and  12J^  cwts.  of 
straw,  per  acre  per  annum.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  produce  in  the  later  years ;  the  average  of  the  first  9 
years  being  23  bushels  of  corn  and  13f  cwts.  of  straw,  and  of  the 
second  9  years  only  17f  bushels  of  corn  and  10|  cwts.  of  straw,  or 
a  reduction  of  5t  bushels  of  corn  and  3  cwts.  of  straw,  per  acre  per 
annum,  over  the  second  half  of  the  period  as  compared  >vith  the 
first.  This  more  rapid  reduction  in  the  case  of  barley  than  of 
wheat  is  doubtless  due  to  the  much  more  limited  range  of  the  roots 
of  barley,  so  that  in  its  case  an  actually  less  bulk  of  soil  has  con- 
tributed to  the  crop,  and  the  exhaustion,  though  telling  more  upon 
the  crop,  is,  therefore,  more  superficial  than  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

The  permanent  meadow-land  gave,  over  14  years,  an  average  of 
23|  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  per  annum  without  manure,  and,  as  the 
figures  show,  an  average  of  only  |  cwt.  less  over  the  second  than 
over  the  first  half  of  the  period. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL   FERTILITY. 

Table  6. 

Unmanured  Fovr-Courge  Rotation,  conducted  through  h\  courses  (22  yean), 

1848-1869. 

Average  Prodaoe  of  the  2iid,  Srd,  4th,  and  5th  ooarBes  (16  yean),  1852-1867. 


Deacription 

Unmanured.  every  year ; 

Yean. 

of 

sixteen  years, 
1852  —  1867. 

Crop. 

Tnmipe  carted  off. 

Per  Acre. 

1862, 1866,  1860,  1864 

•  •• 

Swedish  Tnrxups  * 

18|  Cwts. 

1858, 1867,  1861,  1665 

•  •« 

Barley 

40^  boahels. 

1864,  1868, 1862,  1866 

•  •■ 

A^eMiiB    ...     .•.     ... 

m      .. 

1855, 1869,  1863, 1867 

«•• 

Wneat  ...    ...    ... 

84i        „ 

*  Roots  and  tope. 
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Lastly,  as  Table  6  shows,  the  2nd,  8rd,  4th,  and  5th  courses  of 
five  consecutive  entirely  unmanured  four-course  rotations,  gave 
scarcely  any  turnips  at  all ;  but  the  average  of  the  four  crops  of 
barley  was  40^  bushels,  of  the  four  crops  of  beans  12f  bushels, 
and  of  the  four  crops  of  wheat  34^  bushels. 

To  sum  up  the  chief  points  of  these  illustrations  of  the  extent, 
or  hmit,  of  the  fertility  of  a  somewhat  heavy  loam,  of  by  no  means 
extraordinary  quality,  it  has  yielded  an  average  annual  produce, 
without  any  manure  at  all,  of  15|  bushels  of  wheat  for  twenty- 
six  years,  of  20^  bushels  of  barley  for  eighteen  years,  of  23J  cwts. 
of  hay  for  fourteen  years,  and,  under  rotation  for  twenty  years,  an 
average  over  the  last  four  courses,  or  sixteen  years,  of  40^  bushels 
of  barley,  12f  bushels  of  beans,  and  84J  bushels  of  wheat. 

I  confess  that  my  view  of  the  productive  capabihty  of  heavy, 
or  even  moderately  heavy  soils,  has  undergone  considerable 
change  since  I  commenced  the  various  experiments  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Formerly  I  supposed  that  a  very  few  years  of 
consecutive  corn-growing  would  suffice  to  reduce  the  corn-growing 
capabilities  of  any  ordinary  soil  to  practically  nothing.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  ;  and  a  very  Kttle  reflection  will  show  how 
essential  it  is  for  the  well-being,  if  not,  indeed,  for  the  existence  of 
man,  that  the  elements  of  fertility  should  be  so  locked  up  and 
distributed  throughout  the  soil,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  taken 
up  by  crops  extremely  gradually,  and  so  to  last  for  an  immense 
period  of  time.  If  needy  landlords,  or  indigent  tenants,  could 
have  drawn  upon  the  locked  up  elements  upon  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  natural  or  standard  fertility  of  the  soil  depends, 
how  little  fertile  soil  would  still  remain  in  England  I 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  soil  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  Uttle  else  than  a  support  for  plants,  to  which  the  cultivator 
must  add  all  the  constituents  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
crops  he  removes  ;  just  as  the  manufacturer  who  hires  a  mill  has 
to  supply  the  cotton  or  other  material  for  the  manufacture.  I 
think,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  rent  paid  for  land,  except  on  the  assumption  that  it  yields, 
from  its  own  resources,  a  greater  or  less  surplus,  in  the  forms  of 
com  and  meat,  beyond  the  amounts  required  to  pay  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  to  return  interest  on  capital  employed,  and  to  afford  a 
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profit  to  the  tenant.  I  think^  further,  observation  will  show  that, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  lighter  soils  under  modern  manage- 
ment, the  rent-value  of  different  descriptions  of  land  has  generaUj 
borne  a  closer  proportion  to  their  relative  natural  fertility  than  to 
any  other  circumstance. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  three  descriptions  of  soil :  one  that 
would  yield  5,  another  15,  and  another  25  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  from  their  own  unaided  resources ;  that  is,  without  the  use 
of  any  purchased  cattle  food  or  manure.  A  soil  which  would 
yield  only  5  bushels  of  wheat  would  probably  bear  no  rent  at  all, 
the  whole  value  of  the  produce  being  required  to  meet  the  costs 
of  cultivation.  The  soil  yielding  15  bushels  would  doubtless  pay 
a  rent,  and  the  one  yielding  25  bushels  a  considerably  higher  rent. 
But  now  let  us  assume  that  all  three  cultivators  were  able  to  go 
into  the  market  and  purchase  cattle  food  and  manure  :  the  three 
soils  would  be  very  differently  affected  by  this  importation  of 
elements  of  fertility  from  without.  An  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  food  and  manure  that  would  raise  the  produce  on  the 
poorest  soil  from  5  bushels  to  25,  woald  not  raise  that  on  the 
medium  soil  from  15  to  85  bushels,  and  still  less  would  it  increase 
the  yield  on  the  best  soil  from  25  to  45  bushels  of  wheat.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  surplus  available  for  rent,  dependent 
on  such  an  use  of  elements  of  fertility  from  without,  would  be 
proportionally  the  greatest  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  the  least  upon 
the  naturally  most  productive  soil. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  fact  here  illustrated,  that  is  to  be  found  an 
explanation  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  rent  of  light  soils  of  late  years. 
Compared  with  heavy  land,  they  are  cultivated  at  a  less  cost,  they 
are  much  better  adapted  to  carry  stock,  and  with  the  aid  of  pur- 
chased food  and  manures  they  can  now  rival  in  productiveness  the 
natural  fertility  of  clays  and  loams.  So  long  as  the  farmer 
depended  almost  exclusively  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  surplus  to  pay  rent  was  much  less  on  those  light  soils  which 
could  supply  from  their  own  resources  but  little  of  the  constituents 
required  for  the  growth  of  crops;  but  since  he  has  been  able  to 
go  into  the  market  and  purchase,  in  the  form  of  cattle  food  and 
direct  manures,  those  elements  of  which  his  soil  was  deficient,  the  in- 
crease of  productiveness  which  has, followed  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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been  fonnd  to  be  proporbionallj  much  the  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
lighter  and  naturally  less  fertile,  than  in  that  of  the  heavier  and 
more  fertile  soils.  Thus,  the  productiveness  of  light  soils  is  in  a 
greater  d^ree  dependent  on  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  food 
and  manure,  than  is  that  of  the  heavier  soils.  Moreover,  the  increased 
fertility  and  the  increafied  rent  of  the  lighter  soils  of  late  years,  are 
partly  due  to  the  accumulations  from  the  past  expenditure  of  the 
tenant.  This  increased  productiveness  is,  however,  of  the  character 
of  improved  ^^  condition ;"  and  hence  it  is  that  the  productiveness 
of  such  soils  may  be  comparatively  easily  and  rapidly  reduced. 

That,  excepting  in  the  case  of  light  soils  under  the  conditions 
above  referred  to,  the  amount  of  rent  paid  is,  in  practice,  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  not  on  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  by  the  tenant,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  there  are,  on  many  estates,  highly  cultivated  farms  with 
abundance  of  capital  invested,  adjoining  others  in  a  very  opposite 
condition  ;  the  poor  farmer  being  able  to  set  apart  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  as  large  a  surplus  in  the  form  of  rent  as  his 
higher  farming  neighbour ;  whilst  any  demand  for  an  increase  of 
rent  on  account  of  increased  capital  employed,  would  be  met  with 
the  remonstrance  that  the  benefits  arising  from  the  increased  ex- 
penditure of  capital  by  the  tenant  should  justly  accrue  to  himself. 

From  the  facts  and  arguments  which  ha^e  been  adduced  in  re- 
gard to  the  natural  ferUlity  of  the  heavier  soils,  and  to  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  productiveness  of  the  lighter  soils,  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself — whether,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
the  more  frequent  growth  of  corn  than  accords  with  the  recognised 
rotation  of  a  district  might  be  permitted  without  risk  of  deteriora- 
ting the  property  of  the  landlord  ?  Although  any  such  repetition 
of  corn-crops  is  strongly  objected  to,  as  tending  to  exhaust  the 
soil,  it  is  remarkable  that  many  operations  which  affect  the  soil 
in  an  exactly  similar  way  are  not  only  allowed,  but  approved.  A 
fallow,  for  example,  is  an  economical  means  of  obtaining  the  produce 
of  two  seasons  in  one  year ;  certain  costs  of  cultivation,  seed,  and 
harvesting,  are  saved ;  but  so  far  as  the  removal  of  constituents 
from  the  soil  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  two  crops  of 
wheat  of  16  bushels,  or  one  of  32  bushels,  be  taken  from  the  land. 
By  liming,  again,  certain  constituents  which  are  locked  up  in  the 
soil  are  set  free  and  rendered  available  much  more  rapidly,  and  so 
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are  removed  in  larger  quantity  within  a  limited  period  of  time 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  same  result,  namely,  the  ex- 
port from  the  farm  of  larger  crops  within  a  limited  period  of  time, 
follows  in  like  manner  from  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  the 
steam  smasher,  and  a  great  variety  of  implements  of  modem  ap- 
pHcation.  In  fact,  all  these  processes,  which  are  regarded  with 
favour  rather  than  otherwise,  have  the  one  object  and  result  of 
causing  the  soil  to  yield  up  its  elements  of  fertility  more 
rapidly. 

I  beUeve  that  whilst  a  greater  freedom  from  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  rotation  would  often  be  beneficial  to  the  tenant,  it  would  not, 
if  accompanied  with  proper  conditions,  result  in  any  injury  to  the 
landlord.  In  saying  this,  I  trust  it  will  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  I  would  reconmiend  the  abandonment  of  a  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  continuous  growth  of  com.  To  be  more  specific, 
what  I  do  think  is,  that  where  fallow,  or  liming,  or  subsoiling,  or 
steam  smashing,  and  allied  processes,  are  admissible  and  advanta- 
geous, or  where  root  crops  cannot  be  consumed  on  the  land  during 
wet  weather  without  injury  to  the  succeeding  crops — that  is  to 
say  on  the  heavier  and  deeper  soils — ^barley  may  often  be  grown 
both  in  larger  quantity  and  better  in  quaUty  after  wheat  than 
after  a  root  crop.  Again,  where  mangolds  are  manured,  as  thej 
often  are,  with  20  or  even  80  tons  of  dung  per  acre,  I  see  no  ob- 
jection, either  from  a  scientific  or  practical  point  of  view,  in  taking 
out  of  the  land  the  large  quantity  of  mineral  constituents  still  re- 
maining available  after  the  removal  of  the  mangolds,  by  growing 
two  or  even  three  com  crops  in  succession,  with  the  application  of 
artificial  manure  for  each  extra  crop.  Very  generally,  indeed,  two 
com  crops  might  be  taken  in  succession  from  medium  and  heavy 
land,  provided  it  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  artificial  manures 
be  applied  for  the  second  crop.  Nor  do  I  think  that  real  injuiy 
would  be  done  by  the  occasional  growth  of  peas,  or  even  an  extra 
com  crop,  on  light  soils,  when  the  seeds  have  failed,  as  occurred 
after  the  dry  summer  of  1868 ;  indeed,  as  much  of  some  fertilizing 
matters  might  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  drainage  as  would  >» 
expoi*ted  from  the  land  in  the  extra  crop. 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  what  is  "  condition^^^  and 
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to  point  out  the  distinction  between  it  and  what  may  be  called 
the  natural  fertility,  of  a  soil.  I  have  maintained  that  ^'  condi- 
tion "  is  a  quality  dependent  on  the  esipendituie  of  the  tenant^  and 
that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  his  capital.  I  have 
also  shown  that  *'  condition ''  may  be  withdrawn,  or  reduced,  by 
cropping,  within  a  very  limited  period  of  time.  **  Natural  fer- 
tility," on  the  other  hand,  is  the  property  of  the  landlord ;  and  al- 
though it  is  not  absolutely  inexhaustible,  it  is  very  little  liable  to 
injury  from  any  system  of  agriculture  which,  so  far  as  present  ap- 
l)earances  enable  us  to  judge,  has  any  prospect  of  prevailing  in 
tliis  country. 

It  remains  to  offer  some  suggestions  of  a  practical  kind,  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  the  landlord,  or  succeeding  tenant,  from 
injury,  in  case  of  any  considerable  modification,  or  the  entire  re- 
moval, of  the  usual  restrictions  in  regard  to  cropping ;  and  also 
as  to  the  best,  or  simplest,  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
unexhausted  capital  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  with  a  view  to  com- 
pensation from  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant. 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  tenant  were  un- 
conditionally free  as  to  his  course  of  cropping,  and  he  were  to 
leave  his  farm  wholly  under  com,  the  landlord  would  not  so 
readily  obtain  a  tenant  for  the  farm.  I  would  propose,  there- 
fore : 

1.  That  all  land  should  be  given  up  with  a  fixed  proportion 
under  fallow,  root-crops,  seeds,  and  corn-crops;  the  proportions  to 
be  settled  according  to  the  custom  of  the  locality ;  and  that  the 
outgoing  tenant  should  pay  a  compensation,  to  be  assessed  by  com- 
petent valuers,  for  any  excess  of  land  under  com  over  the  so  fixed 
amount. 

2.  That,  excepting  under  special  arrangement,  and  with  the  pur- 
chase of  stable-dung,  or  similar  town  manures,  no  straw  or  root 
crops  shall  be  sold  off  the  farm. 

3.  That  the  tenant  should  be  required  to  keep  the  land  free  from 
weeds ;  and,  in  default,  to  pay  compensation  to  the  landlord  or  in- 
coming tenant  for  the  cost  of  cleaning ;  such  cost  to  be  assessed  by 
competent  persons. 
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The  cost  of  cleaning  foul  land  which  is  in  high  condition  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  putting  land  which  is  poor  in  condition, 
but  free  from  weeds,  into  good  condition.  Moreover,  the  state  of 
the  land  as  to  weeds  should  be  one  important  element  in  deciding 
whether  an  extra  corn  crop  should  or  should  not  be  taken.  If, 
therefore,  the  tenant  be  allowed  greater  latitude  in  regard  to  crop- 
ping, more  stringent  clauses  should  be  inserted  in  agreements 
against  foul  land. 

However  highly  a  tenant  may  farm  during  the  early  or  middle 
years  of  his  occupation,  he,  as  a  rule,  endeavours  as  far  as  possible 
to  withdraw  his  capital  out  of  the  land,  by  reducing  its  condition 
towards  the  end  of  his  term,  lest  neither  the  landlord  nor  the  in- 
coming tenant  should  adequately  compensate  him  for  his  unex- 
hausted manures. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  laying 
down  any  rules  which  shall  be  generally  applicable  for  the 
estimation  of  the  productive,  and  consequently  the  money,  valne 
of  the  residue  of  manures  which  have  previously  been  appUed  to 
the  soil,  and  have  already  yielded  a  crop.  It  has  been  shown  by 
reference  to  direct  results,  that  some  important  constituents  of 
manure  either  leave  little  or  no  unexhausted  residue  in  the  land, 
or  leave  it  so  combined  within  the  soil,  or  so  distributed  throughout 
it,  that  it  produces  little  or  no  appreciable  effect  on  succeeding 
crops.  Some  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  shown  to 
produce  marked  effects  for  several  years  after  their  application. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  would  require  a  very  complicated 
sliding-Bcale  to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  unexhausted 
manures  under  the  many  varying  conditions  that  would  arise — ^as 
to  the  description  ana  amount  employed,  the  soil,  the  season,  and 
the  crop  grown — were  it  attempted  to  take  as  a  basis  the  valuation  of 
constituents  already  under  ground.  In  Lincolnshire,  and  adjoining 
counties,  half-inch  bones  are  valued  to  the  in-coming  tenant  the 
second  year  after  application,  and  in  some  instances  guano  is  valued 
after  it  has  grown  a  crop.  It  would,  I  think,  be  much  more  satis- 
factory that  all  valuation  should,  if  possible,  relate  only  to  what  is 
above  ground.  Nor  do  I  see  any  difficulty  in  doing  full  justice  to 
the  out-going  tenant  without  taking  into  account  the  value  of 
the  unexhausted  residue  of  manures  which  have  already  yielded  a 
crop. 
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The  three  items  upon  which  I  woald  rely  as  the  basis  of  a 
valnation  in  favour  of  the  outgoing  tenant  are — ^the  farmyard 
manure  made  during  the  last  year  of  the  occupancy  ;  the  manure 
from  purchased  food  which  has  not  grown  a  crop ;  and  the  straw 
of  the  com  crops  of  the  last  harvest. 

The  quantity  of  straw  grown  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  land  in  regard  to  recent  manuring.  To  take  an 
extreme  case  by  way  of  illustration  :  the  continuously  unmanured 
wheat  plot,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  gave  an  average  of 
only  about  14  cwts.  of  straw  per  acre,  whilst  plot  16  gave,  over 
the  thirteen  years  of  heavy  manuring,  46^  cwts.,  or  3  l-3rd  times 
as  much.  Now,  if  I  had  entered  upon  a  farm  with  the  straw  of 
the  com  crops  given  over  to  me  not  exceeding  14  cwts.  per  acre, 
and  left  it  with  straw  averaging  3  l-3rd  times  as  much,  I  might 
surely  in  justice  claim,  of  the  landlord  or  my  successor,  compensa- 
tion for  such  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  straw,  indicating  as  it 
would  the  increased  condition  of  the  land.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  it  may  further  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  not  more  than 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  straw  is  derived  from  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  itself,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  agency  of  the  manures  applied, 
and  directly  due,  therefore,  to  the  expenditure  of  the  tenant's  capital. 

I  propose,  then,  as  a  part  of  the  compensation  to  the  improving 
outgoing  tenant,  that  he  shall  be  paid  the  consuming  value  of  the 
straw  which  he  leaves  in  excess  of  that  which  he  entered  upon. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  the  valuation  of  the  manure  which 
has  been  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  purchased  cattle  food 
within  twelve  months  from  the  termination  of  the  occupation,  and 
which  has  not  yet  yielded  a  crop. 

Some  years  ago,  I  published  a  Table  showing  the  calculated 
value  of  the  manure  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  1  ton  of 
each  of  the  chief  standard  articles  of  cattle  food.  Those  estimates 
were,  at  the  time,  considered  by  some  to  be  somewhat  too  high. 
They  have  lately  been  carefully  re-considered ;  and,  taking  into 
account  the  higher  money  value  of  some  of  the  chief  constituents 
at  the  present  time,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  but  little  further 
alteration  than  to  add  a  few  articles  to  the  list  that  were  not 
previously  included  in  it.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  7. 
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Table  7. 

Estimated  Value  of  the  Manure  obtained  by  tlie  Consumption  ofdijfere^i 
Articles  of  Food ^  each  supposed  to  be  of  good  quality  of  its  hind. 


Money  Value 

of  the  Manoze 

Description  of  Food.    . 

from  one ' 

ronof 

each  Food. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1.  Cotton-fleed  Cake,  decorticated 

•  •• 

6 

10 

0 

2.  Rapecake 

•  •  • 

■  •• 

•  •• 

4 

18 

6 

3.  Linseed  Cake 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4 

12 

6 

4.  Cotton-seed  Cake,  not  decorticated 

3 

18 

6 

6.  Lentils 

•  ■  • 

3 

17 

0 

6.  Beans  ... 

•  •• 

3 

14 

0 

7.  Tares    ... 

•  •• 

3 

13 

6 

8.  Linseed 

■  •• 

3 

13 

0 

9.  Peas     ... 

•  •• 

3 

2 

6 

10.  Indian  Meal 

•  •  • 

1 

11 

0 

11.  Locnst  Beans 

•  ■  • 

1 

2 

6 

12.  Malt-dust 

*  •  • 

4 

.5 

6 

13.  Bran 

•  •  ■ 

2 

18 

0 

14.  Coarse  Pollard 

•  •• 

2 

18 

0 

15.  Fine  Pollard 

V  •  • 

2  17 

0 

16.  Oats     ... 

■  •  • 

1 

15 

0 

17.  Wheat... 

•  ■  • 

1 

13 

0 

18.  Malt    ... 

•  •  • 

1 

11 

6 

19.  Barley 

•  ■  • 

1 

10 

0 

20.  Clover  Hay 

•  fl  • 

2 

5 

6 

21.  Meadow  Hay 

■  •  • 

1 

10 

6 

22.  Bean  Straw 

•  •  • 

1 

0 

6 

23.  Pea  Straw 

•  •  • 

0 

18 

9 

24.  Oat  Straw 

•  •  • 

0 

13 

6 

2.'>.  Wheat  Straw 

•  ■• 

0 

12 

6 

26.  Barley  Straw 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

9 

27.  Potatoes 

•  •  • 

0 

7 

0 

28.  Parsnips 

■  •  • 

0 

5 

6 

29.  Mangold-wnrtzel 

•  •  • 

0 

30.  Swedish  Turnips 

•  •  • 

0 

4 

3 

31.  Common  Turnips 

•  •  • 

0 

4 

0 

32.  Carrots 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

0 

4 

0 

It  will  be  observed  how  very  widely  different  is  the  estimated 
money  value  of  the  manure  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  one 
ton  of  different  articles  of  cattle-food  in  common  use.    It  is  ob- 
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?ioas,  therefore,  that,  in  settling  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  the  oatgoing  tenant  for  the  value  of  the  manure  produced 
by  the  consumption  of  purchased  food,  it  would  not  sufSce  to  take 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  purchased-f ood  bill,  but  the  value  of  the 
manure-constituents  of  the  particular  description  of  food  actuaUy 
employed  must  be  estimated.  It  would  no  more  be  fair  to  make 
the  valuation  irrespectively  of  the  value  of  the  constituents  obtained 
from  the  different  descriptions  of  food,  than  it  would  be  to  charge 
the  same  price  for  the  inferior  descriptions  of  guano  as  for  the 
best  Peruvian. 

As  the  value  of  the  constituents  obtained  as  manure  from  one 
ton  of  the  various  foods  has  been  estimated  at  their  market  price, 
if  sold  in  a  concentrated,  dry,  and  easily-portable  state,  some  re- 
duction from  the  amounts  given  in  the  Table  should  be  made  in  the 
valuation  supposed,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  loss  by  decomposition 
and  drainage,  and  for  the  extra  cost  of  carriage  and  application  to 
the  field,  all  of  which  will  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  cattle 
manure  than  in  that  of  the  dxj  purchased  manure.  For  these 
reasons  I  would  propose  that  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  less  than  the 
amounts  shown  in  the  Table  should  be  allowed  for  all  purchased 
cattle-food  used  within  twelve  months  of  the  termination  of  the 
occupation,  provided  the  manure  obtained  from  it  has  not  yet  grown 
a  crop. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  custom  in  Norfolk,  and  in  some  other  coun- 
ties, for  the  tenant  going  out  at  Michaelmas  to  apply  the  dung 
made  during  the  previous  winter  to  the  root  crop,  the  incoming 
tenant  taking  the  crop  at  a  valuation.  The  objections  to  this  plan 
are,  that  the  root  crop  is  a  very  uncertain  one,  and  may,  in  a  bad 
season,  be  very  much  less  than  the  amount  of  manure  should  pro- 
duce :  and  that  if  the  outgoing  tenant  has  fed  his  stock  upon  pur- 
chased food,  the  value  of  the  manure  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
root-crop  alone,  even  if  the  season  be  favourable.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  courses  of  experimental  rotation  to  which  I  have 
referred,  after  a  liberal  manuring  of  rape-cake,  salts  of  ammonia, 
and  mineral  manure,  less  than  4^  tons  of  roots  were  removed  ;*  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  succeeding  crops  amounted,  without  any 
farther  manure,  to  60^  bushels  of  barley,  48 j^  bushels  of  beans,  and 
46  bushels  of  wheat.    It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  system  referred 
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to,  these  heavy  crops  of  barley,  beans,  and  wheat,  would  beoome 
the  property  of  the  incoming  tenant,  whilst  he  would  only  have  to 
pay  for  the  manure  which  had  largely  contributed  to  produce  them, 
the  small  value  of  4^  tons  of  roots. 

I  wotdd  submit  that  it  would  be  a  much  fairer  arrangement  to 
value  the  manure  made  during  the  winter  by  the  load,  or  ton,  and 
that  the  incoming  tenant  should  also  pay  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths,  the  estimated  money  value  of  the  manure  from  the  por- 
chased  food  consumed  in  its  production.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  out-going  tenant  were  paid  the  consuming  value  of  the  straw 
of  the  com  crops  of  the  last  harvest,  he  would  receive  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  capital  which  he  had  invested  in  ^^  c<mdiHm^^^ 
whilst  the  incoming  tenant  would  only  have  to  pay  for  that  which 
possessed  an  actual  money  value. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  the  forgoing  dis- 
cussion may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  "  Condition  "  is  a  quality  quite  distinct  from  natural  fertiUty 
of  soil :  it  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  capital  expended 
by  the  tenant  in  the  purchase  of  cattle-food  or  manures,  and  is, 
therefore,  his  property ;  it  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  reduced. 

2.  The  natural  fertiUty  of  a  soil,  whether  high  or  low  in  degree, 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  permanent  quaUty ;  it  can  only  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  continuance  of  an  exhaustive  system  of 
cropping  for  a  long  period  of  time  ;  it  is  the  property  of  the 
landlord ;  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  very  light  soils,  it  is  the 
chief  element  in  determining  the  rent-value  of  the  land. 

3.  In  the  case  at  any  rate  of  the  heavier  soils,  it  would  gene- 
rally be  beneficial  to  the  tenant  of  capital  and  intelligence,  if  he 
were  allowed  much  more  freedom  as  to  cropping  than  present 
customs  permit. 

4.  Xo  injury  is  likely  to  result  to  the  landlord  from  granting 
the  tenant  permission  to  crop  as  he  pleases,  provided  he  be  bound 
to  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds,  and  to  leave  a  fixed  proportion 
under  fallow  and  green  crops,  at  the  termination  of  his  occupation. 

5.  No  simple  rules,  applicable  to  various  descriptions  of  soil, 
season,  crop,  and  manure,  can  be  laid  down  for  the  valuation 
of  the  unexhausted  residue  of  previously  applied  manures  which 
have  already  yielded  a  crop. 
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6.  By  the  valuation  of  so  much  of  the  farm-yard  mannre,  and 
of  so  much  of  the  manure-constituents  derived  from  purchased 
cattle  foody  as  have  not  yet  yielded  a  crop,  and  also  of  the  straw 
of  the  last  harvest,  fair  compensation  may  be  made  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  whilst  the  in-coming  tenant  will  only  be  required  to 
pay  for  that  which  has  a  fixed  and  easily-ascertainable  money- 
value. 

In  1845  the  late  Mr.  Ph.  Pusey  made  the  following  remarks  in 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  (Vol.  V.)  :  **  The  subject  of  unexhausted  improvements 
seems  to  me  the  most  important  of  all  agricultural  subjects  for 
landlords  at  present,  and  the  improvement  of  our  agreements  in 
this  respect  to  be  a  condition  sins  qud  non  of  any  steady  and 
general  improvement  of  the  soil  or  its  cultivation.'* 

If  this  were  true  then,  how  much  more  is  it  so  now !  During 
the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  these  lines  were 
written,  very  great  advances  have  been  made  in  British  agriculture, 
and  every  step  in  the  progress  has  been  accompanied  with  an 
increased  outlay  of  money.  If  abundant  capital  is  to  be  attracted 
to  the  soil,  it  is  essential  that  liberal  covenants  in  regard  to 
cropping  should  be  adopted,  and  fair  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  made.  If  I  have  this  evening  in  any 
degree  contributed  to  that  advancement  of  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  before  we  can  hope  to  attain  marked  improvement  in 
these  respects,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  occupied  your  time 
in  vain. 
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"  Practice  with  Science,"  the  motto  of  the  Bojal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  "  Scientific  Agriculture  with  a  view  to 
Profit,"  the  title  of  the  subject  we  are  to  discuss  this  evening, 
represent  very  similar  ideas.  It  is  true,  the  founders  of  the  Society 
gave  more  prominence  to  "  Practice,"  by  placing  that  word  before 
"  Science  ;"  while  the  committee  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Club 
have  given  to  Science  the  place  of  honour ;  but  they  have  indicated, 
in  plain  and  unmistakable  language,  upon  what  terms  they  yield  the 
position  of  distinction  to  Science — ^it  is  only  provided  it  can  be 
followed  "  with  a  view  to  profit."  They  say  in  fact  to  science — 
"  fill  our  stack-yards,  and  our  pockets,  and  you  are  welcome ;  but 
do  not  trouble  ns  ;ith  abstr^  truths,  or  speculative  opinions, 
which  we  cannot  turn  to  profitable  account." 

I  think  I  may  assume  that  your  desire  to  discuss  this  subject,  and 
my  presence  here  to  introduce  it,  are  due  in  great  measure  to  what 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Club  saw  and  heard  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  them,  at  Rothamsted, 
during  the  past  summer.  They  then  saw,  as  many  others  have 
seen,  that  a  great  deal  of  active  investigation  has  been,  and  still  is, 
going  on  there  in  connection  with  agriculture ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  they  felt  some  disappointment,  as  I  know  others  have  done, 
at  not  being  able  to  see  very  clearly  the  direct  practical  lessons 
to  be  learnt  from  the  results  of  so  much  labour.  If  their  thoughts 
were  put  into  words  they  would  probably  say — **  you  have  made 
very  interesting  experiments  on  various  crops,  both  with  ordinary 
and  with  artificial  manures  ;  you  have  conducted  numerous  ex- 
periments on  the  feeding  of  stock;  and  you  have  a  laboratory  contain- 
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ing  nearly  20,000  bottles  ;  but  we  wish  you  to  understand  that  we 
take  no  special  interest  in  these  things,  excepting  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  our  business.  We  are  farmers  ;  our  capital  is  invested  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
families  depends  upon  the  profits  we  can  reahze.  We  want  to 
know — how,  if  you  were  a  farmer,  with  no  other  source  of  income, 
you  would  use  your  knowledge  to  increase  your  profits  ?  or  rathei^— 
how,  if  in  addition  to  our  practical  knowledge  we  possessed  all  the  in- 
formation which  you  have  acquired  from  your  scientific  experiments, 
should  we  alter  our  practice  to  increase  our  profits  ?  "  T  take  it  that, 
in  arranging  for  this  evening's  discussion,  the  Maidstone  Farmers' 
Club  hoped,  by  its  means,  to  arrive  at  some  solution  of  the  above 
questions. 

When  we  consider  that  the  system  of  agriculture  practised  by  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  of  any  district,  has  been  the  result  of  long 
observation  and  experience,  it  must  be  admitted  that  any  important 
changes  suggested  by  science  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  existing  practices.  For 
example,  those  who  would  propose  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  rotation,  by  substituting  a  corn-crop  for  a  pulse  or  a  root- 
crop,  may  reasonably  be  asked,  not  only — ^what  description  and 
amount  of  manure  will  be  required  to  grow  the  com  crop  ?  but  also 
— what  will  be  the  relative  state  of  fertility  in  which  the  land  will 
be  left  when  the  one  crop  has  been  substituted  for  the  other  ?  Again, 
if  it  be  proposed  to  use  artificial  manures,  instead  of  producing 
ordinary  manure  by  the  feeding  of  stock  on  cake  or  other  purchased 
food,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  possess  accurate  knowledge — not 
only  as  to  the  description  and  amount  of  artificial  manure  required 
to  produce  a  given  crop,  but  also  as  to  the  amount  of  meat,  and  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  manure,  that  will  be  yielded  by  the 
different  descriptions  of  purchased  food. 

Now,  I  propose  to  show  you,  by  one  or  two  examples,  how  much 
labour,  and  how  much  money,  the  investigation  of  subjects  having 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  practice  and  profits  of  agriculture  may 
require,  before  absolute  certainty  can  be  arrived  at  respecting  them  ; 
and  I  could,  without  difiSculty,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  of  this 
meeting  in  pointing  out  the  various  subjects  which  have  been,  and 
still  require  to  be,  investigated  by  men  of  science,  before  long 
estabUshed  existing  practices  can  be  thoroughly  explained. 
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I  dare  say  most  of  you  know  that  the  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe  is  composed  ahnost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  nitrogen  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  by  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  it  resting  upon  every  acre  of 
our  fields,  amounts  to  more  than  32,300  tons.  All  tho  crops  we 
grow  contain  nitrogen,  some  in  larger  and  some  in  smaller  quantity. 
Nitrogen  is,  also,  as  you  well  know,  a  very  active  and  a  very 
expensive  element  in  manures,  costing  when  purchased  in  artificial 
manure  not  much  less  than  one  shilling  per  lb.  Accurate  know- 
ledge in  connection  with  this  substance  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  the  farmer. 

As  all  our  crops  are  so  dependent  upon  nitrogen  in  their  food,  and 
as  they  are  surrounded  by  so  large  a  store  of  it  in  the  atmosphere 
throughout  their  growth,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  that  they  obtain  it  from  that  source?  What  investi- 
gation could  be  more  important  than  to  determine  whether  they 
are  able  to  do  so  or  not  ?  and,  if  they  are,  to  settle  to  what 
extent  they  do  so,  or  by  which  of  them,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances, the  largest  quantity  of  it  can  be  assimilated.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  explanations  which  has  been  put  forward  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  rotation  of  crops  is,  that  whilst  some  plants  can 
absorb  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  others  cannot  do  so.  Here, 
then,  is  a  question  for  scientific  investigation  "with  a  view  to  profit; " 
and  what  do  we  find  has  been  done  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  it  ? 

Nearly  a  century  age,  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz  came  to  one  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  from  their  experiments,  and  Sennebier  and 
Woodhouse  to  an  opposite  one  from  theirs.  About  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  De  Saussure 
took  up  the  (question  ;  and,  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
Boussingault,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  accurate  of  living 
chemists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  subjects,  com- 
menced the  enquiry,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  he  arriving  at  one  conclusion,  and 
M.  G.  Ville,  another  French  chemist,  who  worked  at  the  subject 
for  many  years,  coming  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Besides  these, 
minor  investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  M^ne,  Roy,  Cloez 
and  Grratiolet,  De  Luca,  Harting,  and  Chlebodarow  and  Petzholdt, 
with  considerably  varying  results.  Lastly,  the  field  and  other 
experiments  at  Rothamsted  having  shown  how  important  was  a 
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definite  settlement  of  this  question,  and,  considering  how  conflicting 
was  the  existing  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  the  investigation  was 
undertaken  there,  and  a  very  intelligent  young  American  Chemist, 
the  late  Dr.  Pugh,  was  engaged  upon  the  subject,  at  the  Rothamsted 
Laboratory,  for  nearly  three  years.  Well,  the  result  of  all  this 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  a  balance  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be 
assimilated  by  our  crops. 

One  more  illustration,  and  I  have  done  with  this  part  of  my 
subject. .  It  may  be  taken  as  an  established  fact,  that  if  the 
price  of  the  hay,  cake  or  corn,  and  roots,  which  the  farmer  gives 
to  his  oxen  and  sheep,  or  of  the  meal  which  he  gives  to  bis 
pigs,  be  charged  against  the  animal,  the  cost  of  the  food  will  be 
more  than  the  increased  value  in  the  shape  of  meat.  To  show  a 
profit  upon  the  feeding  transaction,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  food  against  the  manure  obtained.  It  is, 
however,  quite  possible  to  keep  land  in  high  condition  for  growing 
com,  without  the  manure  produced  by  feeding  stock.  Whether  it 
will  be  the  more  advantageous  to  attain  the  end  by  the  production 
of  meat  and  of  animal  manure,  or  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
is  entirely  a  question  of  cost,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
land,  the  prices  of  meat  and  corn,  and  the  relative  cost  of 
certain  constituents  in  cattle  manure,  and  in  artificial  manures. 
But,  obviously  essential  elements  in  the  enquiry  are — what  propor- 
tion of  the  various  constituents  of  the  purchased  cattle  food  will  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  meat  ? — what  proportion  will  be  expended 
or  lost  by  the  respiration  and  perspiration  of  the  animal  ? — and  how 
much  will  remain  as  manure  ? 

Let  me  put  a  case  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question.  1  cwt.  of 
rape-cake  will  cost  six  shillings,  and  1  cwt.  of  linseed-cake  about 
twice  as  much.  If  applied  at  once  to  the  soil,  these  two  substances 
would  be  of  very  nearly  the  same  value  as  manure.  Both  would 
supply  about  Slbs.  of  mineral  matter,  and  about  90lbs  of  organic 
matter,  containing  nitrogen  equal  to  about  G^lbs.  of  ammonia.  Bnt 
the  linseed-cake  is  first  employed  for  the  feeding  of  stock,  and  the 
questions  arise — how  much  of  the  above  constituents  will  go  to  form 
increase  ?  how  much  will  be  expended  or  lost  by  the  vital  processes 
of  the  animal  ?  and  how  much  will  remain  for  manure  ?  Now, 
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these  points  can  only  be  settled  by  very  laborious  scientific  investi- 
gation. I  conld  give  yon  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
have  experimented  upon  one  or  other  branch  of  the  enquiry ;  and 
the  subject,  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  has  been  under  experiment 
at  Rothamsted,  from  time  to  time,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Well,  it  may  perhaps  safely  be  assumed  that,  of  the  total  dry  or 
solid  matter  of  the  linseed-cake,  not  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  of 
its  total  nitrogen  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  will  be  retained  by 
the  animal  as  increase.  Of  the  total  solid  matter,  however,  a  large 
proportion  will  be  expended  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal; 
leaving,  in  fact,  only  about  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as 
manure.  But  the  essential  point  whether,  besides  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  which  is  stored  up  in  the  increase 
of  the  animal,  another  portion  is  expended  and  lost  by  respiration 
and  perspiration,  or  whether  the  whole  of  that  which  is  not  retained 
by  the  animal  remains  for  manure,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely settled.  The  balance  of  the  evidence  is,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  there  is  no  loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  except- 
ing that  which  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  animal,  and  that 
which  may  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  manure  after  the 
animal  has  produced  it. 

I  have  brought  forward  these  illustrations  to  show  you  how  much 
time,  labour,  and  money,  must  be  expended  in  scientific  enquiry, 
before  some  of  the  most  fundamental  practices  of  agriculture  can  be 
thoroughly  understood ;  and  before,  therefore  the  £  s.  d.  standard 
of  calculation  can  be  rigidly  applied  to  them.  Whilst,  however, 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  discuss  some  important 
branches  of  the  science  of  agriculture  "  with  a  view  to  profit,"  we 
can,  I  think,  in  the  mean  time,  learn  much  from  the  results  of  field 
experiments,  if  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  with  due  regard  to  accuracy.  I  believe  the 
experiments  at  Rothamsted  meet  these  requirements ;  and  I  now 
propose  to  consider  how  far  the  results  of  some  of  them  are  applica- 
ble to  agriculture  "  with  a  view  to  profit." 

Among  ithe  results  of  the  Rothamsted  field-experiments  there  is 

one  fact  which  stands  out  with  the  greatest  possible  prominence ;  viz., 

t^at  certain  substances, which  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 

crops,  exert  a  very  striking  influence  on  their  growth  when  employed 

as  manures.    Thus,  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts,  or 
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nitrate  of  soda,  used  in  admixture  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
applied  to  the  Rothamsted  soil  when  in  an  agricultural  sense  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion — that  is  when  it  is  unfit  to  grow  another  grain- 
crop  without  manure — will  yield  a  full  crop  of  corn  ;  and  with  a 
repetition  of  the  manure  each  year,  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many 
years  in  succession. 

For  example,  a  mixture  of  SOOlhs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
200lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  apphed  every  year  for  nineteen  years,  has 
yielded  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  barley  as  SOOlhs.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  IjOOOlbs.  of  rape-cake,  or  as  fourteen 
tons  of  dung,  applied  annually  for  the  same  period.  Each  of  the 
three  has  given  an  average  of  about  forty-eight  bushels,  or  six 
quarters  of  barley,  and  about  28cwts.  of  straw.  Nitrate  of  soda 
has  not  been  used  in  similar  combination  for  so  long  a  period ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  if,  instead  of  the  200lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts,  275lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  employed  every  year  with 
the  superphosphate  of  lime,  almost  identically  the  same  result  would 
have  been  obtained. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  quantity  of  certain  constituents  in  forty- 
eight  bushels  of  barley,  and  its  straw,  with  that  of  the  same  consti- 
tuents contained  in  the  above-named  different  kinds  of  manure 
which  will  produce  it.     The  following  table  illustrates  the  point. 


6  Qrs.  barley  and  SBcvrts.  straw 
U  Tons  farm-yard  manure  .... 

1000  lbs.  Rape-cake 

SOO  IbH.  Amnionla-Balts 

t75  Ib8.Nltrate  of  soda 


Dry 

\ 

Organic 

Mineral 

Nitro- 

matter. 

matter. 

^n.    1 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

4666 

196 

56 

8540 

868 

200 

810 

80 

60 

•  • 

•  • 

41 

■  ■ 

•  ■ 

41 

Thus,  of  dry  organic  matter  the  crop  would  contain  about  4,566 
lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  two  tons.  Of  such  substance  the  annual 
dressing  of  dung  would  supply  nearly  twice  as  much,  and  the  rape- 
cake  not  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  crop  contained  ;  whilst  the  am- 
monia-salts, or  nitrate  of  soda,  would  supply  none  at  all.       Of 

mineral  matter,  again,  the  dung  would  annually  supply  very  much 
more,  and  the  rape-cake  very  much  less  than  the  crop  contained. 
Of  nitrogen,  too,  the  dung  would  contain  from  three  to  four  times 
as  much  as  the  crop ;  whilst  neither  the  rape-cake,  the  ammonia- 
salts,  nor  the  nitrate,  would  contain  as  much  as  the  crop.     Practi- 
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callj,  then,  we  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  com  and  straw  whether 
we  supply  much  more  or  much  less  organic  matter  than  the  crop 
contains,  or  even  none  at  all.  In  fact,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  really  dry  substance  of  the  crop  may  be  derived,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  air  and  water,  and  not  from  the  substance  of 
the  soil  itself,  or  of  the  manure. 

A  similar  result  is  brought  out  even  more  strikingly  in  the  ex- 
periments on  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat.  To  one  plot  in  the 
experimental  wheat  field,  14  tons  of  farm-yard  dung  per  acre  have 
been  applied  annually  for  27  years  in  succession  ;  but  the  amount 
of  produce  yielded  by  it  is  exceeded  by  that  from  mixtures  of  mine- 
ral and  nitrogenous  manure,  supplying  no  organic  matter  whatever. 
It  may  be  considered  established,  then,  that,  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  moderately  heavy  soil  such  as  that  at  Eothamsted,  the  only 
manures  required  for  the  production  of  good  corn  crops  for  a  number 
of  years  in  succession,  are  such  as  will  supply  certain  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  nitrogen,  the  latter  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia- 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

Referring  again  to  the  results  with  the  barley,  I  wish  to  recall 
your  attention  prominently  to  the  fact,  that  the  14  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure,  which  gave  only  the  same  amount  of  produce  as  the 
mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia-salts,or  superphos- 
phate of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  not  only  supplied  large  quantities 
of  organic  and  mineral  constituents  of  which  the  artificial  mixtures 
contained  none,  but  it  also  supplied  probably  between  four  and  five 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  either  of  the  artificial  mixtures,  and  yet 
only  gave  the  same  amount  of  crop.  The  salts  of  ammonia  sup- 
plied 411bs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia ;  the  nitrate  of 
soda  also  4 libs,  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  ;  and,  for  some  years, 
an  amount  of  ammonia-salts  containing  821b3.  of  nitrogen  was 
applied  to  one  series  of  plots,  but  this  was  found  to  be  too  much, 
the  crop  generally  being  too  heavy,  and  laid.  Yet,  probably  about 
200lb3.  of  nitrogen  was  annually  supplied  in  the  dung,  but  with  it 
ihere  wasno  over-luxuriance,  and  no  more  crop  than  where  4 libs,  of 
nitrogen  was  supplied  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be,  that  the  activity  of  vegeta- 
tion does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  mere  amount  of  the  required 
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constitaentB  provided  within  the  soil ;   but  very  materially  also  (m 
the  state  of  their  combination,  and  distribution,being  such  that  thej 
can  be  taken  ap  by  the  growing  plantSi    Only  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  dung  exists  as  ready-fonned 
ammonia,  and  the  remainder  only  very  gradually  passes  into  that 
state  of  combination.    Hence  it  is  that  dung  is  found  to  be  what  \& 
considered  by  some  so  desirable — ^namely,  a  lasting  manure ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  manure  which  only  yields  up  its  fertilising  constituentB 
very  slowly.    Salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  very  soluble  in  water ;   but,  when  applied  as 
manure,  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonia-salts  is  much  more  readi^ 
absorbed  and  retained  by  the  soil  than  is  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
nitrate.      The  latter,  consequently,  distributes  more  rapidly,  and 
is  more  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  heavy  rains,  and  washed  into  the 
drains,  or  the  sub-soil ;  though  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  of  the  am- 
monia-salts itself  becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  then  is 
subject,  in  like  manner,  to  loss  by  drainage. 

The  farmer  has,  therefore,  to  deal  with  that  very  important  con- 
stituent of  manure — nitrogen — in  very  different  conditions  of  com- 
bination, in  which  it  acts  very  differently  when  applied  to  the  soil 
It  is  probable  that  when  the  re-actions  of  these  various  descriptioDS 
of  nitrogenous  manure  on  different  descriptions  of  soil  have  been 
more  carefully  investigated,  and  are  better  understood,  some  con- 
siderable saving  may  be  effected  in  their  use.  At  Bothamsted,  in 
the  experiments  on  wheat  less,  and  in  those  on  barley  not  mudi 
more,  than  half  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate 
of  soda  is  recovered  as  increase  of  produce  in  the  first  crop ;  and 
only  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  that  which  is  supplied  in  the 
form  of  dung  is  so  recovered.  Our  attention  is  now  directed  to  this 
subject,  and  experiments  are  in  progress  to  determine  whether  a  re- 
duced amount  of  these  valuable  manures  will  not  yield  an  equal 
result,  if  applied  more  carefully  in  close  proximity  to  the  growing 
plant. 

Taking,  however,  the  Bothamsted  experiments  as  they  stand, 
let  us  now  examine — what  results  they  give  when  brought  to  the 
standard  of  profit  and  loss  ?  In  the  barley  field  the  average  annual 
produce  obtained  by  the  annual  application  of  SOOlbs.  of  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  and  200lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  or  instead  275lb6.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  has  been,  as  already  stated,  about  6  quarters,  or  48 
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bnahels  of  dressed  com,  and  28cwt8.  of  straw.     As  the  snpply  of 

nitrate  of  soda  in  the  market  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  am- 

monia-saltfi,  I  will  adopt  the  nitrate  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

We  have  then  the  cost  of  the  crop  per  acre,  approximately  as  fol- 
lows : — 

£    B.  d. 

275lb8.,  or  Bsy  2icwt8.,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  168 2    0  0 

2|cwtB.  superphosphate  of  Ume,  at  58. ...; 0  IS  9 

Sowing  Manure 0    16 

Bent,  tithe,  and  rates  1  15  0 

Ploughing   0  10  0 

Scarifying  0    3  0 

Harrowing 0    4  0 

Boiling 0    2  0 

Drilling 0    2  0 

3  bushels  seed,  at  4s.  3d.  0  12  9 

Hoeing  and  Weeding    0    7  0 

Harresting  0  10  0 

Thrashing  and  dressing,  at  28.  perquarter 0  12  0 

£7  13    0 

The  above  may  be  considered  as  a  close  approximation  to  what 
would  be  the  annual  cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  barley  for  a  number 
of  years  in  succession,  at  Rothanist«i.K0'9  JJ|  ,  woj'-^^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have — 

£  s.  d. 

6  quarters  of  dressed  barley,  at  £1  16s.  per  quarter 10  16    0 

3  bushels  of  offal  barley,  at  2s.  6d 0    7    6 

28cwts.  of  straw,  at  la 18    0 

12  11     6 
Cost  of  the  crop 7  13    0 

Profit  per  acre £4  18    6 

I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  experiments  on  the 
continuous  growth  of  wheat.  The  first  crop  of  the  series  was 
harvested  in  1844,  and  the  28th  in  succession  is  now  growing. 
Omitting  the  results  of  the  first  eight  years — 1844  to  1861  inclusive 
— when  the  manures  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  they  have  been 
aince,  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the  barley,  a  period  of  19  years — 
1852  to  1870  inclusive — during  which  the  same  manures  have  been 
applied  to  the  same  plots  year  after  year.  Plot  5  has  received  each 
year  a  mixture  of  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime ;  Plot  6  the  same  mineral  manures  as  Plot  5,  with 
2001b6.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre ;  Plot  7  the  same  mineral 
numures,  and  400lb8.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre ;  and  Plot  9  the 
same  mineral  manures,  and  550lb6.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 
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The  following  are  the  average  results  over  the  19  years  : — 

Per  Acre,  per  Annam  ;  19  years,  1852-1870. 


o 


6 
6 
7 
9 
2 


Manures. 


Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

Ditto,  Ditto,  and  2001b8.  am.  salts 

Ditto,  Ditto,  and  400Ibs.  am.  salts 

Ditto.  Ditto,  and  fi501bs.  nit.  soda 

14  Tons  Parm-yanl  dung     


Aver.  Produce 


Dressed 
Corn. 


Bosh. 

17 
27 
86 
37 
86 


Straw 


Cwts. 
16 
S5 
86 
41 
84 


Thus,  the  mixed  mineral  manures  alone  give,  over  19  years,  an 
average  annual  produce  of  wheat,  of  17  bushels  of  corn,  and  15c wts. 
of  straw,  per  acre.  The  addition  of  200lb3.  of  ammonia-salts  per 
acre  to  the  mineral  manures  gives  an  increase  of  10  bushels  of  corn, 
and  lOcwts.  of  straw ;  the  addition  of  400lbs.  of  ammonia-salts 
to  the  mineral  manures  gives  an  increase  of  19  bushels  of  com,  and 
21cwts.  of  straw  ;  and  the  addition  of  550lb8.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  mineral  manures  gives  an  increase  of  20  bushels  of  corn,  and 
26cwts.  of  straw.  The  farm-yard  dung,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
the  same  amount  of  corn,  but  2cwts.  less  straw  than  the  mineral 
manures  and  4001b3.  of  ammonia-salts;  and  1  bushel  less  corn,  and 
7cwt3.  less  straw,  than  the  mineral  manures  and  550lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

It  is  evident  from  these  results  that,  in  the  case  of  moderately 
heavy  land  like  that  of  the  experimental  field  at  Rothamsted,  full 
crops  of  wheat  may  be  grown  for  many  years  in  succession,  by 
means  of  the  annual  application  of  certain  mmeral  constituents, 
with  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  in  addition. 

Taking,  again,  the  cost  and  result  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  the 

basis  of  calculation,  the  following  will  be  the  money  account  per 

acre  of  the  experiment  on  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat. 

£  a.  d. 

650lbs.,  or  say  5cwts.,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  16a. 4     0  0 

SalU  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia   2  10  0 

2|  owts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  at  5b 0  13  9 

Sowing  manure 0     16 

Rent,  tithe,  and  rates    1  15  0 

Ploaghing   0  10  0 

Scarifying   0    3  0 

Harrowing  0    4  0 

Boiling 0     2  0 

Drilling    0    2  0 

2  bushels  seed,  at  6s 0  12  0 

Hoeing  and  weeding 10  0 

Harvesting 10  0 

Thrashing  and  dressing,  at  2s.  per  quarter 0     9  3 


£13     2    6 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have — 

£  8.  d. 

37  bashels  of  dreasei  wheat,  at  68 .11  2  0 

2|  bnshels  of  offal  corn,  at  28 0  5  0 

41  owtB.  of  straw,  at  208.  per  load  (l,2961b8.) S  10  10 

14  17  10 
Cost  of  the  crop 13    2    6 

Profit  per  acre £1  16    4 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  results  with  the  wheat  are  not 
80  satisfactory  as  those  with  the  barley  in  point  of  profit.  The 
crop  is  much  more  costly  to  keep  clean ;  and,  as  you  will  see,  I 
have  charged  seven  shillings  for  hoeing  an  acre  of  barley,  but  twenty 
shillings  for  hoeing  and  cleaning  an  acre  of  wheat.  Again,  for  a 
given  weight  of  com,  there  is  nearly  one-and-a-half  time  as  much 
wheat  straw  as  barley  straw ;  and  with  the  winter-sown  and  stronger 
straw  crop,  we  are  enabled,  in  the  average  of  seasons,  to  ripen  a 
greater  weight  of  total  produce.  The  result  is,  that,  to  obtain  a 
full  crop  of  wheat,  we  have  to  employ  about  twice  as  much  am- 
monia-salts, or  nitrate  of  soda,  as  is  required  to  yield  what  may 
be  called  a  corresponding  crop  of  barley.  Thus,  48  bushels  of 
barley,  and  86  or  37  bushels  of  wheat,  may  be  taken  as  of  nearly 
equal  money  value  ;  but  to  grow  48  bushels  of  barley  we  have  used 
only  200lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  or  275lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  only  28c wts.  of  straw  ;  whereas  to  get  36 
or  37  bushels  of  wheat,  we  used  4001bs.  of  ammonia  salts,  or  550 
lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  produced  about  two  tons  of  straw  ;  with- 
drawing, of  course,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  mineral  matter 
from  the  soil. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  growing  wheat  or  barley  year  after  year  by 
the  manures  above  described,  and  removing  both  corn  and  straw 
from  the  land,  the  exhaustion  of  mineral  constituents  will  show 
itself  sooner  in  the  case  of  wheat  than  in  that  of  barley.  Hence  it 
is  that,  in  the  wheat  account  given  above,  there  is  the  heavy  charge 
of  50s.  for  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ;  whilst  there 
is  no  such  charge  against  the  barley  crop.  The  amount  of  those 
salts  annually  used  in  the  particular  experiments  quoted  was,  it  is 
true,  considerably  more  than  would  be  required  to  compensate  for 
the  exhaustion  by  the  increase  of  crop  obtained.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Rothamsted  experiments 
Me  not  arranged  with  a  view  to  providing  direct  examples  of  profit. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  fact  is  clearly  brought  out,  that  more  monef 
must  be  expended  on  nitrogenous  manures  to  yield  a  given  money- 
value  in  wheat-grain,  than  an  equal  value  in  barley-grain.  Calcn- 
lations  show,  indeed,  that,  of  a  given  amount  of  the  expensive  con- 
stituent nitrogen  supplied  in  manure,  a  larger  proportion  is  taken 
up  from  the  soil  by  the  barley  than  by  the  wheat  crop. 

To  conclude,  in  regard  to  the  wheat  experiments,  I  am  sure  you 
wiD  agree  with  me  that  the  fact  of  having  removed  27  full  crops  in 
succession  from  the  same  land,  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest and  importance,  as  showing  what  constituents  must,  and 
what  need  not,  be  apphed  to  the  soil  for  the  successful  growth  of 
the  crop.  But,  although  the  growth  of  wheat  under  such  circum- 
stances may  require  the  employment,  as  manure,  of  expensive 
constituents,  such  as  potass,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  that 
such  manures  would  be  requisite  under  the  very  much  modified 
apphcation  of  the  system  of  more  frequent  com  growing,  which 
could  alone  be  followed  in  farming  "  with  a  view  to  profit." 

As  the  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of  oats,  at  Botham- 
sted,  have  as  yet  only  extended  over  two  seasons,  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time  by  following  up  the  illustration  as  to  profit  in  r^ard  to 
that  crop.  The  land  devoted  to  the  experiments  was  dunged  for 
beans  in  1864;  it  then  grew  wheat  in  1865  ;  beans  in  1866,  and 
wheat  in  1867  and  1868,  all  without  manure  :  and  the  first  expe- 
rimental oat-crop  was  taken  in  1869.  In  regard  to  the  results,  it 
wiU  suffice  to  say,  that  the  same  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
salts  of  the  alkalies,  and  anmionia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  as  was 
employed  for  the  wheat  (on  plots  7  and  9  respectively),  gave,  in 
the  favourable  season  of  1869,  about  70  bushels  of  oats,  and  about 
50cwt8.  of  straw,  and  in  the  unfavourable  one  of  1870,  about  50 
bushels  of  oats,  and  28icwts.  of  straw. 

I  will  now  direct  your  attention  to  some  experiments  on  rotation. 
In  one  field  at  Kothamsted  an  experiment  on  rotation  of  crops  has 
now  been  carried  on  for  nearly  24  years.  The  course  followed  is — 
turnips  ;  barley  ;  clover,  beans,  or  fallow ;  and  wheat.  On  one  por- 
tion the  swedes  are  very  highly  manured,  with  a  mixture  of  rape- 
cake,  salts  of  ammonia,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  salts  of  potaasi 
soda,  and  magnesia.  From  one  half  of  this  piece  the  whole  of  the 
swedes,  both  roots  and  tops,  are  carted  oflf ;  and  on  the  other  half  the 
crop  is  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep.    The  24th  crop,  that  is  the 
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last  of  the  sixth  coarse,  is  now  growing.  Omitting  the  first  coarse^ 
in  which  Norfolk  whites  and  clover  were  grown,  and  the  sixth,  which 
is  not  yet  completed,  the  following  are  the  quantities  of  roots,  and 
of  dressed  corn,  per  acre,  obtained  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  courses. 


Crop,  &c. 


Sweiles  Carted 
off  the  Land. 


Swedes  Gon- 
■umed  on  Land, 


2nd  COURSE. 


1AS2. 
1853. 
1854. 
1865. 


Swedes 
Barley 
Bean» 
Wheat 


19; 

38 
10 
37i 


f 


Tons. 
Bnsihels. 


194  Tonft. 
35}  Bushels. 
13* 
40» 


8rd  COURSE. 


1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 


Swedes 
Barley 
Beans 
Wheat 


16}  Tons. 
48    Bushels. 


12J 
39} 


17    Tons. 
Bushels. 


4th  COURSE. 


1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


Swedes 
Barley 
Reani< 
Wheat 


Tons. 
60}  Bushels. 
43] 

46j 


34  Tons. 
54]  Bushels. 

411 
444 


5th  COURSE. 


1864 Swedes 

1865 Barley 

1866 Beans 

1867 Wheat 


8}  Tons. 
474  Bushels. 
204       „ 
231       „ 


84  Tons. 
43ft  Bushels. 

21I 


SUMMARY— AVERAGE  OT  THE  FOUR  COURSES. 


1852,  '56,  '60,  '64  ..  Swedes 

1853,  '57, '61,  '65  ..  Barley 

1854,  '58,  *82,  '66  ..  Beanx 

1855,  '59,  '63,  '67  . .  Wheat 


124  Tons. 
48^   Bushels. 
21i        „ 
36!         .. 


12    Tons. 
49    Bushels. 
23J 

36] 


Thus,  the  average  produce  of  swedes  was  about  12  tons  of  roots, 
and  there  were  besides  about  J  ton  of  tops.  The  manures  applied  to 
each  crop  of  turnips,  if  they  had  been  employed  directly  for  barley, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  grow  three  crops  of  about  6  quarters 
each ;  that  is,  in  all,  18  quarters  of  barley.  Yet,  we  find  that  the 
average  yield  of  the  rotation  where  the  whole  of  the  roots  were  con- 
Bumed  on  the  land,  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  where  they  had 
been  carted  oif.  The  condition  of  these  two  plots  must,  however, 
have  been  very  different.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  alone,  returned 
to  the  land  by  the  stock  consuming  the  turnip  crop,  would  probably 
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be  equal  to  that  contained  in  between  400  and  500  lbs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  we  may  learn  : — 

1.  That  the  growth  of  the  root-crop  did  not  of  itself  contribute 
anything  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

2.  That  the  treading  of  the  land  by  the  stock  was  injurious  to 
the  succeeding  barley-crop. 

3.  That  it  is  not  alone  the  quantity  of  manurial  constituents 
applied,  which  determines  the  amount  of  the  crop  ;  but  that  the 
effect  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  in  which  the  .con- 
stituents exist  within  the  soil. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  results,  and  also  of  those  of  experi- 
ments in  which  swedes  have  been  grown  year  after  year  for  many  years 
in  succession  on  the  same  land,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  on 
the  heavier  class  of  soils,  where  the  treading  of  sheep  is  injurious, 
the  turnip  crop,  if  not  out  of  place,  might  at  all  events  with 
advantage  occupy  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  farm 
than  it  usually  does.  There  are  many  and  obvious  reasons  why  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  of  a 
farm  to  the  growth  of  com  ;  and  if  I  were  farming  with  a  view  to 
profit  alone,  I  should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  But,  taking  as  a  basis 
the  facts  that,  on  moderately  heavy,  and  heavy  land,  full  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  or  bats,  may  be  grown  with  certainty  for  some  years 
in  succession,  by  means  of  artificial  manures  containing  soluble 
phosphate,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  anmaonia  or  nitric  acid,  and 
that  the  increased  produce  obtained  by  these  manures  is  remunera- 
tive, I  should  certainly  devote  a  much  larger  proportion  of  my  land 
to  com  than  is  usual  in  the  district.  To  give  an  example  of  what 
I  have  done  in  this  direction,  I  may  mention  that  a  field  adjoinin^r 
the  experimental  barley  field,  received  a  heavy  dressing  of  dung  and 
artificial  manure  for  mangolds  in  1866,  and  since  then  it  has  grown 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  barley,  in  succession.  The  last  two  crops 
of  barley  have  each  been  fully  seven  quarters  per  acre ;  and  another 
com  crop  is  to  be  taken  from  the  land  in  the  coming  season. 

I  am  also  disposed  to  give  up  the  growth  of  turnips  altogether ; 
growing  no  other  roots  but  mangolds,  and  these  probably  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  1-1 5th  or  l-20th  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
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farm.  Under  this  system  the  land  for  the  mangolds  should  be 
manured  very  heavily  with  dung,  applied  partly  in  the  autumn  and 
partly  in  the  spring,  and  also  with  artificial  manure  at  the  time 
of  sowing.  It  would  be  advisable,  too,  to  prepare  the  land  for  the 
spring  com  as  much  as  possible  in  the  autumn,  by  means  of 
steam  ;  and,  of  course,  altogether  to  avoid  injury  by  treading  with 
sheep  in  wet  weather.  To  what  extent  such  a  system  would  be 
applicable  and  profitable  in  other  districts  must  be  left  in  great 
measure  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  fanner  to  decide. 

In  the  "  Report  on  the  Farm-Prize  Competition,  1870,*'  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Englund^  Mr.  Keary  condemns  the  system  of  growing  more 
frequent  com  crops,  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.     On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette^  for  November  6,  and  November  19, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  farm  on  which 
330  to  350  acres  of    grain  are  grown  out  of  a  total  area  of 
450.    The  whole  produce,  com  and  straw,  is  sold  off  the  farm ;  no 
stock  is  kept ;  and  no  meat  is  produced.     There  can  be  eo  diflBculty 
whatever  in  agreeing  with  Mr.  Keary  in  doubting  whether,  upon 
light  soils,  where  the  treading  of  sheep  is  beneficial,  "the  altema- 
tion  of  green  and  white  crops  can  properly  be  departed  from ; "  and, 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  recommend  that  it  should  be  on  such  soils, 
unless  under  very  special  circumstances.     I   equally  agree  with 
Mr.  Prout,  that  on  soils  of  quite  another  description,  both  roots  and 
stock  may  be  more  plague  than  profit ;  and,  in  fact,  that,  by  means 
of  steam,  or  other  deep  cultivation,  and  the  judicious  employment 
of  those  special  fertilisers  which  experience  shows  to  be  advantage- 
ous, remunerative  com-crops  can  be  grown  over  a  larger  area  of  the 
farm  than  is  consistent  with  our  recognised  systems  of  rotation. 
Cleanliness  is,  however,  an  essential  element  in  the  profitable  growth 
cf  com  ;  and  when  the  land  becimes  foul,  the  corn  growing  should 
be  suspended,  and  a  fallow  or  cleaning  crop  taken. 

The  time  is  past  for  maintaining  a  seiTile  adherence  to  fixed 
systtms  of  rotation  as  essential  to  profitable  agriculture,  whatever 
the  description  of  the  land,  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer,  or  the 
local  conditions  of  his  farm.  Whether  we  look  to  the  greatly 
extended  knowledge  of  the  present  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  the 
greatly  increased  command  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  form 
of  purchased  cattle  foods  and  manures,  to  the  marvellous  develop- 
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ment  of  mechanical  appliances,  or  to  the  increased  facilities  for 
transit  and  for  the  carriage  of  produce,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fanner  of  the  present  day,  as  compared  with  his  predecessors,  baa 
very  marked  advantages.  And  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
these  great  changes  should  have  a  conmiensnrate  inflaence  in  modi- 
fying systems  and  practices  which  owe  their  origin,  and  their 
reason,  to  other  times  and  to  other  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  :  if  those  who  farm  "  with  a  view  to  profit "  can 
gather  nothing  else  from  the  results  of  the  Bothamsted  experimeats, 
they  may  at  least  learn  with  what  certainty  of  result  certain  man- 
orial substances  may  be  employed  for  the  increased  production  of 
some  of  the  most  important  crops  which  they  cultivate ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  and  the  judgment  of 
those  I  am  addressing,  to  decide,  each  for  himself,  how  far  his  own 
particular  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  will  justify  him  in  modify- 
ing his  present  practice  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

Rothanisted,  December,  1870. 
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FROM  THE 
JOURNAL  OF  THF  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOaETY  OF  ENOLANH, 

VOL.  VIL-S.  S.    PART  I. 


THE 

DROUGHT  OF  1870, 


AMD  THE 


EXPERDIENTAL  CROPS  AT  ROTHAMSTED. 


The  rainfall  of  Great  Britain  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  crops,  in  fairly  abundant  quantity. 
Indeed,  so  far  at  least  as  the  growth  of  corn  is  concerned,  our 
fears  are  of  injury  from  an  excess  rather  than  from  a  deficiency 
of  rain.  It  is  only  occasionally,  and  generally  at  long  intervals, 
that  a  season  of  great  drought  occurs ;  and  then  it  is  that  we 
forcibly  realise  how  essential  for  luxuriant  vegetation  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  water. 

Throughout  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Eastern  portions  of 
England,  the  year  1870,  just  past,  has  been  characterised  by 
a  season  of  drought,  commencing  with  the  period  when  vegetation 
usually  becomes  active,  and  extending,  with  little  intermission,  to 
the  time  when  its  activity  has  upon  the  whole  greatly  diminished, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  crops  entirely  ceased.  To  find  a  parallel 
we  must  go  back  to  1844,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  summer  of  1868  was,  it  is  true,  one  of  great  drought ;  and, 
being  hotter  than  that  of  1870,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
was  at  some  periods  of  it  a  greater  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  than  in  the  latter  year.  In  fact,  those  who  travelled  through 
the  Southern  and  Midland  counties  of  England  in  July,  1868, 
will  not  soon  forget  the  almost  entire  absence  of  green  in  the 
meadows,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  resembling 
more  what  we  read  of  in  tropical  countries  than  the  usual  expe- 
rience of  our  own  summers.  Although  both  the  drought  and 
heat  were  more  extreme  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July  in  1868  than  in  1870,  the  deficiency  of  rain  commenced  a 
month  earlier  and  extended  later  last  year ;  and  hence,  not  only 
the  first  crops  of  grass  and  hay,  but  also  the  second  growth, 
suffered  much  more  in  the  season  just  past  than  in  1868. 

It  is  only  when  crops  are  grown  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  as  to  manure  and  other  conditions,  for  many 
years  in  succession,  that  we  can  obtain  satisfactory  data  for 
studying  the  influence  of  variation  of  season  on  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  produce.  At  Rothamsted,  as  is  known  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  numerous  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  various  crops,  each  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land,  with  different  descriptions  of  manure,  the  same  description 
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being  applied  year  after  year  to  the  same  plot,  have  been  carried 
on  without  change  for  many  years ;  in  some  cases  reachinf^^  back 
as  far  as  the  drought  of  1844,  above  referred  to.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  results  so  obtained,  it  is  proposed,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  consider  briefly  : — 

1.  The  probable  amount  of  water  exhaled  during  growth  by 
some  of  our  most  important  crops. 

2.  The  source  whence  the  required  supply  of  water  is  obtained. 

3.  The  difference  of  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1870  on 
the  different  experimental  crops. 

Amount  op  Water  given  off  by  Plants  during  Growth. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  commenced  in  1849,  and  was 
continued  for  ten  years,  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  given 
off  by  plants  during  their  growth,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
the  various  constituents  they  assimilated.  Of  agricultural  plants, 
wheat,  barley,  and  mixed  grasses,  as  representatives  of  the 
Graminaceous  family ;  beans,  peas,  and  clover,  of  the  Leguminous 
family ;  and  swedes,  white  turnips,  mangolds,  potatoes,  and 
artichokes,  as  root*crops,  were  thus  experimented  upon.  Similar 
experiments  were  also  made  on  the  exhalation  by  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees,  six  of  each  being  selected. 

The  plan  of  experimenting  was  as  follows: — Cylindrical 
vessels,  first  of  glass  and  afterwards  of  zinc,  14  inches  in  depth, 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  holding  about  40  lbs.  of  soil,  were 
employed.  Soil  from  the  plot  in  the  experimental  wheat-field 
which  had  grown  10  successive  crops  without  manure  was  selected. 
The  general  rule  was  to  make  three  experiments  with  each  descrip 
tion  of  plant ;  one  with  the  above  soil  without  further  addition ; 
one  with  the  same  soil  with  purely  mineral  manure  added ;  and  the 
third  with  the  same  soil  and  both  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts  in  addition.  In  the  cases  of  wheat  and  barley,  plants  from 
three  seeds,  and  of  beans,  peas,  and  clover,  one  plant  only,  were 
planted  in  each  vessel.  A  glass  plate,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  for  the  plants  to  grow 
through,  and  another  smaller  one,  closed  at  pleasure  by  a  cork,  for 
the  supply  of  water,  were  then  firmly  cemented  upon  the  top  of  each 
vessel.  One  vessel,  supplied  with  soil  and  fitted  with  a  glass 
cover  like  the  rest,  was,  however,  always  left  without  a  plant,  io 
order  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  itself,  through  the  centre  orifice,  independently 
of  growth ;  though,  in  the  experiments  with  plants,  the  hole 
was  always  partially  closed,  by  laying  small  pieces  of  glass 
over  it  as  far  as  the  stems  would  allow.  Of  course  in  expert* 
menting  with  root-crops  the  holes  in  the  glass  covers  were  larger, 
but  they  were  kept  closed  around  the  plants  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  manner  just  described. 
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The  ressel  with  its  contents,  weighing  more  than  40  lbs.,  was 
weighed  from  time  to  time,  generally  every  ten  days  during 
active  growth,  by  means  of  a  delicate  balance  made  for  the 
purpose ;  which,  though  carrying  so  heavy  a  weight,  was  capable 
of  indicating  a  change  of  a  few  grains.  The  plants  were  of 
course  supplied  with  water  as  it  was  needed.  The  earlier 
results,  both  with  agricultural  plants  and  trees,  are  published  in 
the  *  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,'  and  to  the 
reports  there  given  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  details  of 
the  inquiry  as  far  as  they  are  yet  recorded.* 

Referring  here  only  to  the  results  obtained  with  some  of  the 
agricultural  plants,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
summarise  them  as  follows : — 

1.  The  amount  of  water  given  off  by  the  plants  during 
growth  was  found  to  bear  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  total 
dry  matter,  or  the  total  non-nitrogenous  substance,  fixed  or 
assimilated  ;  and  within  somewhat  narrow  limits  the  same  re- 
lation was  observed  in  the  case  of  both  graminaceous  and  legu- 
minous corn-crops. 

2.  In  relation  to  a  given  quantity  of  water  exhaled,  twice  or 
three  times  as  much  nitrogenous  substance  is  fixed  by  a  legu- 
minous, as  by  a  graminaceous  corn-crop. 

3.  In  the  growth  and  ripening  of  either  graminaceous  or 
Ipguminous  corn-crops,  probably  on  the  average  from  250  to 
300  parts  of  water  are  given  off  for  1  part  of  total  dry  substance 
fixed  or  assimilated. 

Before  considering  the  application  of  this  estimate  to  any 
special  cases,  it  may  be  well  to  give  an  illustration  of  its  bearing 
in  general  terms.  Several  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat-field 
give  an  average  of  about-  3  tons  of  total  produce  (corn  and 
straw)  per  acre  per  annum ;  and  if  we  assume  one-sixth  of  this 
to  be  water,  we  have  remaining  2^  tons  of  dry  substance 
ripened  by  the  end  of  July,  or  the  middle  of  August,  each  year ; 
and  if  we  further  assume  that  300  parts  of  water  may  be  exhaled 
for  1  part  of  dry  substance  fixed,  we  have  300  x  2*5  =  750  tons 
of  water  evaporated  per  acre  by  the  growth  of  such  a  crop. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  surface  evaporation 
other  than  through  the  growing  herbage,  in  experiments  on 
the  exhalation  from  a  sod  of  mixed  grasses,  we  cannot  so  safely 
adopt  a  figure  to  represent  the  probable  average  amount  of 
water  given  off  for  1  part  of  dry  substance  fixed  in  their  case 


*  '  Experimental  investi^tioii  into  the  amount  of  water  gWen  off  by  plantJi 
doriiif  tneir  growth,  especially  in  relation  to  the  fixation  and  source  of  their 
'various  constitnenta.' — (*  Jour.  Hort.  Soc.  Lond.,'  vol.  y,  part  i.  1850.) 

'Beport  upon  some  experimcDts  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Uodley,  to  ascertain  the  comparatiye  evaporatlDg  properties  of  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Treea.*— ('  Jour.  Hort  Soc.  Lond.*  vol.  vi.  parts  iii.  and  iv.  IS.^il.) 
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as  in  that  of  their  ripened  allies,  wheat  and  barley.  We  will 
assume,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  in  the 
growth  of  hay,  as  in  that  of  the  grain-crops,  about  300  parts  of 
water  will  be  exhaled  for  1  part  of  dry  substance  assimilated ; 
and  since  one  of  the  experimental  plots  of  meadow  land  at 
Rothamsted  has  given  an  average,  over  fifteen  years,  of  3  tons  of 
hay,  or  about  2-^  tons  of  dry  substance  per  acre  per  annum,  its 
growth  would  again  represent  an  exhalation  of  about  750  tons  of 
water  per  acre  per  annum — but  extending  in  this  case  not  later 
than  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June. 

We  will  now  adduce  some  special  cases  illustrating  the 
amount  of  water  exhaled  by  different  crops,  and  their  dependence 
on  the  rainfall  of  the  period  of  active  growth,  or  on  the  supplies 
of  moisture  previously  accumulated  within  the  soil. 

Results  belatikg  to  thb  Growth  of  the  Hay-ceop. 

The  following  Table  (I.)  shows  the  amount  of  hay  obtained 
per  acre  each  year  for  fifteen  years  in  succession  (1856-1870) : — 

1.  Without  manure. 

2.  With  mixed  mineral  manure  and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts 
per  acre  per  annum. 

3.  With  mixed  mineral  manure  and  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  sods 
per  acre  per  annum  (thirteen  years  only,  1858-1870). 

The  Table  also  shows,  side  by  side  with  the  rec6l"ds  of  produce, 
the  amount  of  rain,  in  inches,  which  fell  at  Rothamsted  each  year 

Table  1. 
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Hat  prb 

ACKB. 

BaOT  at  ROTHAllBrKD. 

i 

Yem.     . 

1 

Mineral 

Mineral 

Withont 
Manure. 

Manure  and 
Ammonia- 

Manure  and 
Kitratc  of 

Mean. 

April.      May.   {  Juml 

Total 

sal  ta. 

Soda. 

1 

Cwt& 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 
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1*28 
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1862 
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57 

51 
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1863 

20f 

53 
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24 
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4^ 

45 

1-25 

1-88  ;  1-79 

4*92 

1865 

Hi 

34} 
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44 

0-47 

3*05     0*68 

4*20 

1866 

23{ 

4^i 

58i 

1-95 

1*24     4*51 

7*70 

1867 

29f 

48 

64J 

474 

2-82 

3*35      1*06 

7*23 

1868 

17* 

591 
68} 

69 

48} 

2*19 

0-73     0*37 

3*29 

1869 

38 

•         76i 
5t| 

61 

2*13     3-23  >  r07 

6*43 

1870 

6} 

29} 

30} 

0-46      1-35 

0*98 

2-79 

Averag 

e     22| 

52] 

571 

43} 

1-89  i  2*30 

1 

2*37 

6*56 
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during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  which  may  be 
considered  as  including  the  period  of  active  growth  of  the  hay- 
crop. 

Although  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  results  brought 
together  in  the  foregoing  Table,  much  more  information  than 
is  there  given  would  be  required — as  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  herbage  produced  under  the  different  conditions, 
the  distribution  of  the  rain,  the  degree  and  range  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  mutual  adaptations  of  moisture,  heat,  and  stage  of 
growth' of  the  plants — to  enable  us  to  account  for  all  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amounts  of  gross  produce  which  the  records 
show. 

It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in 
the  amounts  of  produce  without  manure,  though  doubtless  greatly 
dependent  on  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  the  rain  falling 
during  the  period  of  active  growth,  by  no  means  correspond  with 
the  fluctuations  in  the  total  amount  of  rain  during  the  three 
months.  Thus,  the  average  fall  for  the  three  months  is  6*56  inches, 
and  the  average  produce  of  hay  without  manure  is  22f  cwts. 
But  we  have,  with  almost  exactly  the  same  total  amount  of  rain 
during  the  same  period  in  1863  (6*57  inches),  only  20f  cwts.  of 
hay;  whereas,  with  even  rather  less  (6*43  inches),  in  1869,  we 
have  the  heaviest  produce  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  series  of 
15  years,  namely,  38  cwts.  The  fact  is  that,  coincidently  with 
the  small  produce  of  1863,  less  than  one- third  of  the  total  rainfall 
of  the  three  months  occurred  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
period ;  whilst,  coincidently  with  the  very  heavy  produce  in 
1869,  there  was  considerably  more  than  the  average  fall  of  rain 
in  both  April  and  May,  and  less  than  half  the  average  fall  in 
June;  the  result  being  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  total  fell 
during  the  first  two  of  the  three  months,  when  its  influence  upon 
the  growth  would  be  the  greatest  Again,  the  heaviest  total  fall 
within  the  growing  period  was  in  1860,  when  there  was  nearly 
double  the  average  amount,  whilst  the  produce  only  exceeded  the 
average  by  less  than  2  cwts.  of  hay  ;  the  facts  being,  that  about 
half  the  total  amount  fell  in  June,  that  is,  not  until  the  last  month 
of  growth ;  and  that  the  temperature  was  very  unusually  low 
almost  throughout  the  period  of  active  vegetation. 

The  lowest  amounts  of  produce  were — 17i  cwts.  in  1868,  11 J 
cwts.  in  1865,  and  only  5f  cwts.  in  1870.  This  last,  the  lowest 
amount  in  the  series,  is  coincident  with  the  smallest  amount  of  total 
rain  over  the  three  months  throughout  the  fifteen  years,  namely  2*79 
inches.  With  only  3*29  inches  in  the  three  months  of  1868,  there 
was  a  produce  of  17 j^  cwts.,  but  with  42  inches  in  1865,  there 
was  only  llj  cwts.  But  whilst,  in  the  latter  year,  there  was 
in  April  only  about  one-fourth  the  average  fall,  and  very  high 
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temperature,  there  was  during  the  same  month  in  1868  more 
than  the  average  fall,  and  about  the  average  temperature. 

Turning  to  the  columns  of  produce  obtained  by  the  two 
artificial  manures,  it  is  seen  that^  whilst  in  the  earlier  years 
the  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  gave  more  hay  than  the 
mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  later  years  the  mineral 
manure  and  nitrate  yielded  considerably  more  than  the  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  produce  are  dependent  on  other  conditions  than 
the  variations  in  external  or  climatic  circumstances  alone.  It 
will  come  within  the  special  province  of  our  subject  to  explain 
this  further  presently  ;  but,  in  passing,  we  may  here  remark  that 
the  character  of  the  mixed  herbage  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  plants,  and  the  prevalence  of  individual  species,  was  very 
widely  different  in  the  two  cases ;  and  the  dependence  of  the 
amount  of  produce  on  external  supplies  of  moisture  will,  of 
course,  be  greatly  measured  by  the  degree  of  root  range,  and 
the  consequent  command  of  the  moisture  within  the  soil  itself^ 
of  the  particular  species  favoured. 

These  few  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  some  of 
the  points  of  interest  which  the  study  of  the  subject  in  detail  is 
calculated  to  elucidate,  and  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  final  result — the  weight  of  hay — depends. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  more  special  object  of  the  present 
communication. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  hay  obtained  per  acre  in 
1870,  on  each  of  the  three  plots  already  referred  to,  and  also 
the  average  amounts  over  15  years  without*  manure,  and  with 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  over  13  years  with 
mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda. 


Table  II. 

Hay  pxr  JLcbx. 

1870. 

ATCorage 
15(orlS)YMn» 

1856-7a 

1870. 

Without  nuumre 

Mineral  mairnre  and  ammonia-salts  .. 
Mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  .. 

Cwts. 
6| 

56} 

Cwta. 
22i 

52i 

57| 

Cirte. 
17 

22] 
It 

Thus,  under  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary  drought  of 
1870,  there  was  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  produce  on  closely 
adjoining  plots,  from  only  5f  cwti  of  hay  without  manure,  to 
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29|-  cwts.  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- salts,  and  to 
56|^  cwts.  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Indeed, 
without  manure  there  was  not  only  less  produce  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year  of  the  fifteen,  but  only  about  one-fourth  the  average 
amount.  With  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  there  was 
again  considerably  lower  produce  than  in  any  other  of  the  fifteen 
years  with  the  same  manure,  and  a  deficiency  of  nearly  23  cwts. 
compared  with  the  average.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  the 
remarkable  result  of  2  tons  16  cwts.  of  hay  produced  by  mineral 
manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  only  about  1;^  cwt.  less  than  the 
average  amount  by  that  manure ;  about  2^  tons  more  than  with- 
out manure,  and  l^-  ton  more  than  by  the  mixture  of  mineral 
manure  and  an  amount  of  ammonia-salts  containing  about  the 
same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the  nitrate. 

On  the  assumption  that  probably  about  300  parts  of  water 
pass  through  the  plants  for  one  part  of  dry  substance  fixed,  about 
700  tons  of  water  must  have  been  exhaled  by  the  herbage  during 
the  growth  of  the  56  cwts.  of  hay.  But,  reckoning  an  inch  of 
rain  to  represent  a  fall  of  101  tons  per  acre,  the  2*79  inches 
which  fell  in  1870  during  April,  May,  and  June,  the  period  of 
active  vegetation,  could  only  supply  282  tons  of  this,  provided 
(which  would  not  be  the  case)  none  of  it  was  lost  by  drainage, 
and  none  of  it  passed  off  by  evaporation  otherwise  than  through 
the  plants  themselves.  On  the  same  assumptions,  the  amount 
which  fell  would  be  about  160  tons  less  than  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  crop  grown  by  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts,  but  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  would  be  required 
by  the  growth  of  the  unmanured  produce. 

So  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  efiect  of  the  drought  on 
two  plots  side  by  side,  the  one  manured  with  mineral  manure 
and  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts, 
and  the  other  with  the  same  mineral  manure  and  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  but  the  latter  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
instead  of  ammonia-salts,  that  it  was  decided,  on  the  removal  of 
the  crop,  to  determine  the  quantities  of  water  existing  in  the  soil 
of  the  three  plots  to  a  depth  somewhat  greater  than  the  lowest  to 
which  roots  could  be  traced ;  and  also  to  observe  the  difference 
in  the  development  and  distribution  of  the  roots,  if  any,  on  the 
different  plots.  Accordingly,  on  July  25  and  26,  1870,  samples 
of  soil  were  taken  from  the  three  plots  to  the  depth  of  54  inchtfi 
in  each  case,  roots  having  been  traced  on  one  of  them  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  that  depth. 

The  plan  of  collecting  and  preparing  samples  of  soil  for 
analysis  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description  of  the 
process  in  the  present  instance  :  A  square  yard,  comprising  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  species  contributing  to  die  bulk  of  the  herbage. 
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having  been  carefully  selected  on  each  plot,  a  case  or  frame,  open 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  made  of  strong  sheet-iron,  6  inches  sqaare 
by  9  inches  deep  (but  which  may  be  of  any  desired  size),  was 
driven  into  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  level  with  the 
surface.  The  enclosed  soil  was  then  dug  out  exactly  to  the  depth 
of  the  case.  The  soil  around  the  case,  to  the  extent  of  the  square 
yard  selected,  was  then  removed  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  it ; 
it  was  again  driven  down,  and  its  contents  carefully  taken  out; 
and  so  on,  the  process  was  repeated,  until  the  desired  depth  was 
attained.  The  determination  of  the  water  in  the  samples  being 
the  special  object  of  the  experiments  in  question,  the  exact  weight 
of  the  soil  was  taken  immediately  on  removal,  so  that  any  loss  of 
moisture  by  evaporation  during  preservation,  or  preparation  for 
analysis,  might  be  duly  taken  account  of.  The  whole  was  then 
broken  up,  the  stones  sifted  out,  separating  first  those  which  did 
not  pass  a  1-inch  sieve,  next  a  ^inch,  and  finally  a  ^inch  sieve 
being  used.  The  mould,  or  soil,  passing  the  ^inch  sieve  was 
weighed,  a  proportional  part  of  it  finely  powdered  for  analysis 
and  re-weighed.  In  the  soils  so  prepared,  the  loss  of  moisture, 
at  different  temperatures,  has  been,  and  the  nitrogen  and  some 
other  constituents  will  be  determined. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  percentage  of  moisture,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  loss  when  dried  at  212^  Fahr.,  inclusive  of  that  by 
evaporation  during  preparation  for  analysis,  in  the  soil  from 
each  of  the  three  plots  of  the  experimental  meadow-land,  at  each 
depth  to  which  the  samples  were  taken : — 

Table  UI. — Moistubb  in  the  Soil  from  Plots  of  Permanent  Meadow  Land 
dififerently  Manured.    Samples  collected  July  25-6,  1870. 


pKBCKHTAon  cw  MooTURB  (Soiltf  dried  at  212°  Fahr.). 

Depth  of  Sample. 

Plot  8. 
Without  Maoore. 

Plot  9. 

Minend  Manure 

and 
Aininonia-mltii. 

Plot  14. 

Mineral  lUnore 

and 
Nitrate  of  Suda 

First     9  inches       

Second  9  inches       

Third   9  inches       

Fourth  9  inches       

Fifth     9  inches       

Sixth    9  inches       

10-88 
1334 
19-23 
22-71 
24-28 
25-07 

13-00 
10-18 
16-46 
18-96 
20-54 
21-34 

12-16 
U-80 
15-65 
16-30 
17-18 
18-06 

Mean 

19-24 

16-75 

15-19 

The  results  recorded  in  this  Table  are  of  great  interest  and 
significance ;  and  they  supply  important  data  towards  the  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  amount  of  produce 
obtained  on  the  different  plots.     It  should  be  premised|  however, 
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that  between  the  removal  of  the  crops  and  the  date  of  sampling 
the  soils,  in  all  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen,  perhaps  affect- 
ing somewhat  the  actual  percentages,  but  the  relative  amounts 
probably  but  little. 

The  first  point  to  remark  is,  that  the  first  9  inches  of  soil  of 
both  the  heavily  manured,  and  more  or  less  heavily  cropped, 
plots  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  moisture  than  that  of 
the  unmanured  and  lightly  cropped  plot.  But  from  that  point 
downwards  to  a  depth  of  54  inches,  and  doubtless  further  still, 
the  manured  and  more  heavily  cropped  soils  contained  much  less 
moisture  than  the  unmanured;  and  the  most  heavily  cropped 
soil,  that  of  Plot  14,  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  contained  considerably  less  than  that  of  Plot  9,  manured  with 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts.  And  whilst  at  a  depth  of 
from  45  to  54  inches  the  unmanured  soil  contained  25  per  cent, 
of  moisture,  that  receiving  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts 
contained  only  21*34  per  cent. ;  and  that  receiving  mineral 
manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  only  18  per  cent.,  or  scarcely  ^ths  as 
much  as  the  unmanured  soil  at  the  same  depth.  To  sum  up 
the  results,  there  is  an  average  amount  of  moisture  down  to  the 
depth  of  54  inches,  of  19^  per  cent,  on  the  plot  without  manure, 
of  only  16|-  per  cent,  on  the  plot  manured  with  mineral  manure 
and  ammonia-salts,  and  of  scarcely  15^  per  cent,  on  that  manured 
with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  only  about  -f-ths  aa 
much  on  the  latter  as  on  the  unmanured  plot 

The  subsoil  of  this  meadow  land  is  a  reddish  yellow  clay, 
interspersed  with  grey  veins,  and  the  specific  gravity  increases 
by  about  one-half  from  the  surface  down  to  the  greatest  depth 
taken.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be  a  sufiiciently  near 
approximation  to  the  truth  to  assume  that  down  to  the  depth 
of  54  inches,  the  soil  (exclusive  of  stones)  weighed  an  average  of 
1,000,000  lbs.  per  acre  for  every  3  inches  of  depth,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  18,000,000  lbs.  per  acre  to  the  depth  of  54  inches. 
Adopting  this  estimate,  and  the  percentages  of  moisture  given 
in  Table  III.,  it  results  that  down  to  the  depth  of  54  inches,  or 
4  feet  6  inches,  the  unmanured  soil  retained  1546,  the  soil  of 
Plot  9,  1346,  and  that  of  Plot  14,  1221  tons  of  water.  That  is 
to  say,  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches,  the  soil  of  Plot  9,  manured 
with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  contained  200  tons, 
and  that  of  Plot  14,  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  325  tons  less  water  per  acre  than  that  of  the  unma- 
nured soil  to  the  same  depth ;  whilst,  from  the  great  difference 
in  the  percentage  at  the  lowest  depths  taken  in  the  three  cases, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difference  extended  considerably 
deeper  still. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  the  source  whence  the  ma- 
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nured  crops  derived  the  water  required  for  their  growth,  over 
and  above  that  supplied  by  the  rain  actually  falling  during^  the 
period  of  active  vegetation.  But  the  questions  obviously  arise — if 
the  unmanured  subsoil  retained  so  much  more  water,  why  did  the 
crop  suffer  from  the  drought  so  very  much  more  than  the  manured 
crops  ?  and  why  did  the  crop  manured  with  mineral  manure  and 
ammonia-salts  suffer  so  much  more  than  that  manured  with 
mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  not  avail  itself  so  fully 
as  did  the  latter  of  the  stores  of  moisture  within  the  soil  ?  To 
gain  some  information  on  the  points  here  suggested,  careful 
examination  was  made  of  the  distribution  of  species  on  the 
square  yard  of  the  plot  selected,  of  the  section  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  and  of  the  distribution  of  roots  within  them. 

It  should  be  stated  that  53  species  in  all  are  found  on  the 
continuously  unmanured  plot;  this  great  complexity  of  herba^re 
being  maintained  in  consequence  of  the  little  encouragement  to 
luxuriance  of  any.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  application  of 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  on  Plot  9,  and  of  mineral 
manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  Plot  14,  for  many  years  in  sue- 
cession,  and  the  consequent  great  encouragement  and  predomi- 
nance of  certain  individual  species,  the  total  number  discernible 
has  become  reduced  to  30  on  each  of  these  plots.  And  wluls 
the  herbage  on  the  unmanured  plot  comprises  17  graminaceous, 
4  leguminous,  and  32  miscellaneous  or  weedy  species,  that  of 
Plot  9  includes  only  15  graminaceous,  2  leguminous,  and  13 
miscellaneous  species,  and  that  of  Plot  14  only  14  gramina- 
ceous, 3  leguminous,  and  13  miscellaneous  species. 

But  such,  again,  is  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two 
nitrogenous  manures — ammonia-salts  and  nitrate  of  soda — ^in 
regard  to  their  reactions  upon  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  degree 
of  rapidity  and  range  of  distribution  of  them  or  their  products  of 
decomposition  within  it,  that  they  respectively  encourage  the 
development  of  species  of  widely  different  underground,  as  well 
as  above-ground  habit  of  growth.  Thus,  the  dominant  plants 
were  very  different  on  the  two  manured  plots.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  annual  application  of  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts, 
DactylU  glomerata  (rough  cock*s-foot),  Agrodis  vulgaris  (common 
bent-grass),  Festuca  ovina  (sheep's-fescue),  and  Poa  pratensis 
(common  meadow-grass),  among  graminaceous  plants,  and 
Rumex  acetosa  (sorrel-dock),  among  the  miscellaneous  herbage, 
prevailed  somewhat  in  the  order  of  enumeration ;  whilst  under 
the  influence  of  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  Bromus 
moUis  (soft  brome-grass),  had  become  so  prominent  as  to  constitute 
probably  about  one-half  the  crop  ;  Poa  trimalis  (rough  meadow- 
grass)was  also  very  prominent,  Holcus  lanatus  (woolly  soft-grass), 
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Festuca  avina  (sheepVfescue^  Loliumperemne  (rje-grass),  Dactylis 
ghmerata  (rough  cockVfoot),  Avenajlavescens  (yellow  oat-grass), 
and  among  weeds  Anthriseus  sylvestris  (wild  beaked-parsley), 
coining  next  in  order  of  prevalence.  And,  whilst  the  plants  most 
encouraged  by  the  ammonia-salts  have  a  tufty  habit  of  growth 
above  ground,  and  a  tendency  to  luxuriate  within  a  limited  range 
beneath  the  surface,  some  of  those  most  favoured  by  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  especially  under  its  influence,  are  very  different  in 
character,  not  growing  in  tufts,  but  producing  comparatively  uni- 
formly dense  herbage,  with  many  stems,  comparatively  few  root- 
leaves,  and  roots  having  a  characteristically  downward  tendency, 
those  of  the  Bromus  mollis  especially  (which  contributed  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  crop)  being  strong  and  wiry,  and 
descending  far  into  the  subsoil. 

The  sectional  examinations,  indeed,  showed  great  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  turf,  in  the  prevalence  and  character  of  de- 
velopment of  the  roots  within  and  below  it,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  as  the  following  brief  abstract  of  the 
observations  made  will  show.  It  should  be  first  stated,  however, 
that  whilst  on  the  square  yard  selected  as  characteristic  of  the 
unmanured  plot,  there  were  found  9  graminaceous,  4  legu- 
minous, and  11  miscellaneous — in  all  24  species  ;  on  that  of  Plot 
9,  having  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  there  were  only 
6  graminaceous,  no  leguminous,  and  only  3  miscellaneous  spe- 
cies ;  and  on  that  of  Plot  14,  receiving  mineral  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  again  only  6  graminaceous,  only  1  leguminous,  and  2 
miscellaneous  species. 

Owing  to  the  great  complexity  of  the  herbage  on  the  un- 
manured plot,  including  a  comparatively  large  number  of  legu- 
minous, and  miscellaneous  or  weedy  species,  some  fleshy  roots 
were  observed  at  a  considerable  depth.  The  turf  consisted  of  a 
complex  network  of  fine  roots  and  fibrils,  which  were  much 
less  in  size  and  strength  than  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  manured 
plots.  These  fine  roots  seemed  to  have  more  or  less  complete 
possession  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches,  and  some  of 
them  then  showed  a  downward  tendency ;  becoming,  however, 
much  fewer,  and  even  in  the  second  and  third  9  inches  extremely 
fine ;  and  at  a  depth  of  about  40  inches  they  were  as  fine  as  a 
fibre  of  silk  or  a  spider's  web.  It  was  concluded,  though  not 
with  great  certainty,  that  the  roots  found  at  the  greatest  depth 
were  those  of  Agrostis  vulgaris  and  Bromus  mollis.  The  sample 
of  the  first  9  inches  of  the  unmanured  soil  possessed  the  character 
of  mould  not  much  less  than  that  of  the  manured  plots ;  the  second 
9  inches,  too,  was  very  much  altered  from  the  character  of  the  clay 
subsoil ;  bat  below  this  point  very  slight  difference  was  observ- 
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able ;  though,  of  the  four  lower  samples,  the  uppermost,  that  is, 
the  third  from  the  surface,  perhaps  showed  slightly  the  least,  and 
the  lowest,  or  sixth,  the  brightest  red  tinge. 

The  turf  of  Plot  9,  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  am* 
monia-salts,  consisted  of  a  dense,  almost  peat*like  mass,  of  de- 
composing roots,  radicle  leaves,  and  stubble,  thickly  penetrated 
with  strong  roots  and  fibrils,  the  whole  being  as  much  matted  as 
on  the  unmanured  soil,  showing,  however,  less  complexity,  bat 
greater  strength  of  roots.  The  horizontal  subterraneous  stems 
of  the  Affrostis  vulgaris  greatly  predominated,  emitting  many 
fibrils,  and  sending  out  many  descending  fibrous  roots.  Poa 
pratensis  also  developed  a  large  amount  of  strong  root,  and  a 
profusion  of  fibrils.  Roots  penetrated  to  about  the  same  depth 
as  on  Plot  3,  but  in  larger  quantity,  and  of  larger  size ;  being, 
however,  in  the  fifth  9  inches,  both  very  few  in  number  and  very 
fine.  As  already  said,  the  samples  of  the  first  9  inches  of  the 
soil  of  the  three  plots  differed  comparatively  little  from  one 
another  in  the  degree  of  their  change  by  the  action  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  but,  if  anything,  that  of  this  Plot  9  was  the  darkest,  indi- 
cating so  far  more  of  mould-like  character.  The  second  9  inches 
of  this  plot  was  decidedly  more  changed  than  that  of  the  un- 
manured, or  of  even  Plot  14.  The  third  and  fourth  9  inches 
were,  compared  with  the  unmanured,  slightly  darker,  or  less 
bright  in  colour,  showing  still  some  change.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
were  little,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  in  colour  from  the  raw,  red- 
dish-yellow clay  of  the  unmanured  plot  at  corresponding  depths. 

The  turf  of  Plot  14,  manured  with  mineral  manure  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  had  not  the  peaty  appearance  of  that  of  Plot  9 ; 
the  prevailing  plant,  Bromus  mollis^  which  made  up  about  half 
the  crop,  possessing  comparatively  few  radicle  leaves;  whibt, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  this  manure,  Poa  trivialis, 
Holcus  lanatus,  and  Lolium  pererme^  have  a  tendency  to  assume 
the  same  character  of  development  above  ground.  The  Bromus 
mollis^  too,  was  found  in  a  most  striking  degree  to  send  down 
strong  wiry  roots  into  the  subsoil,  leaving  only  its  fibrils,  and 
the  roots  of  less  prominent  or  smaller  species,  to  feed  near  the 
surface.  The  second  3  inches  of  soil  also  held  together,  being  full 
of  fibre.  At  the  extremity  of  the  fibrils  of  the  Bromus  mollis  small 
tubercles,  much  like  those  which  occur  on  the  roots  of  some  legu- 
minous plants,  were  observed  down  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  12  or 
14  inches.  The  roots  of  this  grass  extended,  however,  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  4  feet,  still  maintaining  their  wiry  character.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  character  of  the  samples  of  soil,  and  especially  of 
the  subsoil,  of  this  compared  with  those  of  either  of  the  other  plots, 
was  very  striking.  The  first  9  inches  differed  little  from  that  of 
the  unmanured  plot.     The  second  was,  however,  more  altered 
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than  that  of  the  unmanured  plot  at  the  corresponding  depth. 
The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  9  inches  were  very  strikingly 
different  in  appearance  from  the  corresponding  layers  of  either 
of  the  other  two  plots ;  the  clay,  instead  of  being  of  a  compara- 
tively uniform  reddish  yellow  colour,  was  very  much  mottled  or 
veined,  showing  a  mixture  of  yellow,  grey,  red,  and  brown,  with 
the  yellow  and  grey  predominating.  So  much  was  this  the  case 
that  when  the  samples  were  powdered  they  were  of  a  yellowish 
grey  colour,  instead  of  reddish  yelloWy;  and  the  lighter  or  less 
yellow  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  sample,  that  of  the  sixth 
9  inches  being  the  lightest  of  all. 

There  was,  perhaps,  more  of  natural  grey  vein  in  the  subsoil 
of  this  than  in  that  of  the  other  plots,  but  the  difference  in 
colour  and  texture  was  too  great  to  be  so  accounted  for.  Upon 
the  whole  the  lower  layers  were  softer  and  more  soapy  than  in 
the  case  of  either  Plot  3  or  Plot  9 ;  though,  as  Table  III.  at 
page  10  shows,  they  contained  a  considerably  less  percentage 
of  moisture.  Indeed,  the  subsoil  of  this  plot  had  much  more 
the  appearance  of  disintegration  from  some  cause  than  that  of 
either  of  the  others ;  it  was  conseouently  much  more  easily 
worked,  and  especially  more  so  than  that  of  the  unmanured  plot, 
which  was  very  tough  and  hard. 

To  sum  up  these  distinctions :  it  is  seen  that  not  only  did 
different  plants  become  dominant  according  to  the  different 
condition  of  the  plot  as  to  manure,  but  those  which  prevailed 
on  the  unmanured  land,  though  numerous,  had  much  finer  and 
much  less  vigorous  roots ;  the  raw  clay  of  the  subsoil  was  much 
less  changed  ;  and  it  had  yielded  up  very  much  less  moisture  to 
the  growing  crop.  On  the  plot  manured  with  mineral  manure 
and  ammonia-salts  free-growing  grasses  predominated ;  but 
chiefly  those  whose  underground  habit  of  growth  was  such  as 
rendered  them  dependent  for  their  food  and  moisture  in  great 
measure  on  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  Still,  owing  to  the  increased  vigour  of  growth  under  the 
influence  of  the  manure,  it  is  seen  that  moisture  was  obtained, 
eidier  directly  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  by  capillary  action 
induced  by  ^e  pumping  out  of  the  upper  layers,  from  the 
extreme  depths  to  which  the  samples  were  taken;  and,  from 
the  great  difference  in  the  percentage  of  moisture  at  that  depth 
compared  with  that  of  the  unmanured  plot,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  action  extended  deeper  still.  On  Plot  14,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  the  plant  which  con- 
tribated  about  half  the  produce  had  roots  of  a  very  characteristi- 
cally downward  tendency.  We  find  the  soil,  to  the  depths 
examined,  pumped  drier  still ;  and,  coincidently,  the  drought 
has  comparatively  little  affected  the  amount  of  the  crop. 
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Intimately  connected  with  the  greater  change  in  the  subsoil 
of  the  plot  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda  than  in  that  mannred 
with  ammonia-salts,  with  the  greater  predominance  and  Inxuri- 
ance  of  the  deeper-feeding  herbage,  and  with  the  consequent 
little  evil  effects  from  the  drought  where  the  nitrate  was  employed, 
is  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonia^salts  is 
much  more  readily  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  soil  than  is  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate.  The  latter,  consequently,  becomes, 
under  the  influence  of  rain,  more  rapidly  distributed  and  washed 
into  the  subsoil,  whither  the  roots  follow  it.  As  this  filtration, 
into  and  through  the  subsoil,  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  or  of  its 
products  of  decomposition  within  the  soil,  has  been  proceeding 
for  thirteen  years  in  succession,  there  is  little  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  subsoil  should  have  become  much  more  changed  than 
where  the  ammonia-salts  had  been  used.  It  seems  intelligible, 
too,  that  those  plants  of  the  herbage,  whose  habit  of  growth  is 
characterised  by  a  comparatively  large  development  of  descend- 
ing  roots,  aided  as  they  would  be  when  once  they  had  asserted 
their  predominance  by  more  and  more  self-sowing  each  succeeding 
year,  should  get  such  complete  possession  of  the  lower  layers  of  the 
soil,  with  their  stores  of  food  and  moisture.  On  this  point  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  Bromus  mollis^  which  so  strikingly  predomi- 
nated on  the  nitrated  plot,  and  whose  roots,  though  only  a  biennial, 
had  obtained  more  complete  possession  of  the  subsoil  than  those 
of  any  other  plant,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  grasses,  and  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  generally  seeded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  before 
the  crop  has  been  cut. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  in  passing,  that,  wherever,  in  the 
course  of  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  nitrate  of  soda  is 
employed  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot  of  arable  land,  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  soil  is  very  great, 
and  is  discernible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  soil  appa- 
rently retains  very  much  more  moisture,  becomes  more  aggluti- 
nated, and  so  sticky  compared  with  that  of  adjoining  plots  under 
equal  conditions  of  weather,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  worked  at 
the  same  time,  and  never  brought  to  the  same  tilth  without  the 
expenditure  of  extra  labour  upon  it.  It  may  be  judged,  indeed, 
that  during  the  wet  season  the  nitrated  soil,  and  its  more  dis- 
integrated subsoil,  would  acquire  more  moisture,  or  at  least  more 
available  moisture,  than  the  soil  and  raw  clayey  subsoil  of  the 
other  plots. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  properties  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  its 
efifects  upon  the  soil  and  subsoil,  in  the  influence  of  these  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  prevailing  herbage,  and  in  the 
comparative  independence  of  external  sources  of  moisture  which 
a  deep  root  range  gives  to  the  plants  encouraged,  an  explanation 
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of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  drought  of  1870, 
which  almost  suspended  the  growth  of  the  unmanured  herbage, 
and  much  diminished  that  manured  with  mineral  manure  and 
ammonia-salts,  the  plants  which  had  gradually  asserted  posses- 
sion over  others  on  the  plot  continuously  manured  with  mineral 
manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  should  have  yielded,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  scarcity  of  rain,  an  all  but  average  crop. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  drought  of 
1870  on  the  hay-crop,  it  may  be  added  that  a  portion  of  the 
park  adjoining  the  experimental  plots  was  liberally  manured 
with  London  stable-dung,  but  no  benefit  whatever  was  apparent, 
and  the  crop  was  so  light  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mowing. 

The  evidence  at  command  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
drought  on  other  of  the  experimental  crops,  is  not  of  the  same, 
or  in  some  respects  of  so  direct  a  kind,  as  that  relating  to  the 
mixed  herbage,  and  to  the  soils,  of  the  experimental  plots  of 
grass  land.  Nevertheless,  some  facts  of  interest  may  be  recorded 
illustrating  the  influence  of  the  moisture  stored  up  within  the 
soil  on  the  growth  of  both  wheat  and  barley. 

Eesults  relating  to  the  Growth  op  Wheat. 

The  following  Table  (IV.)  shows  the  amounts  of  grain,  and  the 
amounts  of  total  produce  (com  and  straw  together),  obtained  in 
the  experimental  wheat- field  for  19  years  in  succession,  1852- 
1870  inclusive : — 

1.  On  Plot  3,  continuously  unmanured. 

2.  On  Plot  2,  receiving  14  tons  farmyard  manure  per  acre  per 
annum. 

3.  On  Plot  7,  receiving,  annually,  mixed  mineral  manure,  and 
400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  per  acre. 

4.  On  Plot  9a,  receiving,  annually,  the  same  mixed  mineral 
manure  as  plot  7,  and  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 

The  Table  also  shows,  side  by  side  with  the  amounts  of 
produce,  the  fall  of  rain  each  year  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July,  which  may  be  said  to  include  the  period 
of  active  vegetation  and  accumulation  of  substance.  It  should 
be  farther  explained,  that,  in  order  that  the  different  amounts  of 
irrain  from  year  to  year  may  be  more  strictly  comparable  one 
with  another,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  recording  and  con- 
sidering the  weight  per  bushel  in  each  case,  the  total  weight  of 
dressed  com  has  been  divided  by  61,  and  the  Table  shows,  there- 
fore, not  the  actual  number  of  measured  bushels  in  each  case, 
bat  the  number  of  bushels  of  an  assumed  uniform  weight  of 
eilbs. 
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The  evidence  afforded  by  the  results  in  the  foregoing  Table  is 
confessedly  quite  inadequate  to  show  what  are  the  climatic  con- 
ditions faTOurable  or  otherwise  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  It  is, 
however,  quite  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  independence  of  the  crop  on  the  mere 
amount  of  rain  falling  during  the  period  of  active  vegetation. 
It  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  extreme 
examples. 

The  four  years  of  largest  total  fall  of  rain  over  the  four 
months  in  question  were,  1853,  1855,  1860,  and  1867,  and  three 
of  them  were  also  the  seasons  of  smallest  average  crop,  both  of 
com  and  total  produce,  whilst  the  fourth  (1855)  was  a  season 
of  generally  less  than  the  average  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  three  years  of  highest  produce,  both  com  and  total  produce, 
were  1854,  1863,  and  1864,  and  all  three  were  seasons  of  less 
than  the  average  fall  of  rain  during  the  four  months  of  active 
growth.  Lastly,  the  two  seasons  of  lowest  fall  of  rain  during 
April,  May,  June,  and  July  were  1868  and  1870;  and  both 
gave,  with  each  of  the  four  conditions  as  to  manure,  more  than 
the  average  produce  of  com  over  the  nineteen  years;  and  in 
1868,  though  not  in  1870,  there  was  even  more  than  the  average 
of  total  produce  also,  under  each  of  the  three  manured  con- 
ditions. But  although  there  was,  in  both  these  years  of  great 
deficiency  of  rain  during  the  growing  period,  more  than  the 
average  produce  of  corn  without  manure,  there  was,  in  both, 
less  than  the  average  amount  of  both  straw  and  total  produce. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  hay  crop,  so  again  with  the  wheat,  it  is 
seen  that,  whilst  during  the  earlier  years  the  mineral  manure 
and  ammonia-salts  gave  more  produce,  both  corn  and  total 
produce,  than  the  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  during 
the  later  years  the  nitrate  has  given  more,  and  sometimes  con- 
siderably more,  of  straw  especially,  than  the  mineral  manure 
and  ammonia-salts.  The  questions  arise,  how  far  may  this  be 
due :  to  the  more  rapid  and  more  extended  distribution  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  its  products  of  decomposition,  within  the  soil 
and  subsoil?  to  the  mutual  reactions  of  the  manure  and  the 
soil?  to  the  greater  power  of  retention  of  moisture  acquired  by 
the  latter,  as  the  result  of  such  reaction  ?  and  to  more  active  root 
development  in  the  spring  under  these  conditions  ? 

Unfortunately,  no  comparative  determinations  of  moisture  in  the 
soils  of  these  two  plots,  or  of  root  development,  have  been  made, 
so  as  to  obtain  direct  evidence  in  regard  to  the  questions  here 
suggested.  Due  weight  should,  however,  be  given  to  the  fact  that, 
whilst  the  ammonia-salts  are  sown  in  the  autumn,  before  the  seed, 
the  nitrate  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  March.  It  is  known  that 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  its  nitric  acid  in  combination  with  some  other 
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base,  distributes  more  rapidly,  and,  under  equal  circumstanrft 
as  to  rain,  is  more  liable  to  be  washed  into  tbe  subsoil  or  the 
drains,  than  is  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonia-salts.  Hence  it  is 
not  applied  until  the  commencement  of  active  growth,  when  the 
plant  is  able  rapidly  to  avail  itself  of  it.  It  is  also  known  that  a 
portion  of  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonia-salts  itself  becomes  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid,  and  then  is  subject,  in  like  manner,  to  loss 
by  drainage ;  but  to  what  degree  a  saturated  condition  of  the 
soil  during  winter  may  cause  serious  loss,  in  this  way,  of 
the  ammonia  applied  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  yet  sufficiently  investigated,  and  to  which  we  shall 
make  some  further  reference  before  concluding. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  no  evidence  at  command 
in  regard  to  wheat,  in  reference  to  the  questions  above  raised,  so 
direct  as  that  referring  to  the  meadow  land,  yet  the  results  now 
to  be  adduced  nevertheless  supply  interesting  and  important  data 
in  respect  to  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  moisture  within  the 
soil  at  different  depths,  as  affected  by  season,  by  manure,  and 
by  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Such  were  the  drought  and  heat  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
1868,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  conditions  more  calcu- 
lated to  induce  extreme  dryness  of  soil  than  those  preceding  the 
harvest  of  that  year.  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  July,  just 
before  the  crop  was  ripe,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from  three 
plots  of  the  experimental  wheat-field,  with  the  special  view  of 
determining  the  amount  of  moisture  retained  at  different  depths. 
The  plots  selected  were : — 

Plot  3.  Without  manure,  since  1839. 

Plot  2.  With  14  tons  farmyard  manure  per  acre  per  annum. 

Plot  8a.  With  mixed  mineral  manure,  and  600  lbs.  ammonia- 
salts  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  samples  was  that  already  described, 
excepting  that  the  iron  frames  employed  were  only  3  inches 
deep,  instead  of  9 ;  the  object  being  to  determine  the  amounts 
of  moisture  at  each  3  inches  of  depth,  down  to  a  total  depth  of 
36  inches,  or  rather  below  the  pipe-drains. 

The  subsoil  of  the  farm  consists  of  a  tolerably  tenacious 
reddish-yellow  clay,  resting  upon  chalk,  and  the  com  crops 
seldom  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  rain.  At  the  time  the  samples 
were  taken,  the  wheat  had  suffered  but  little  from  the  drought,  as 
the  results  already  quoted  show.  But  barley  and  oats  were 
exceedingly  light  crops,  and  a  bean  crop  in  an  adjoinii^  field 
was  quite  dried  up  and  dead  for  want  of  moisture. 

For  comparison  with  these  samples  taken  at  a  time  of 
extreme  dryness,  others  were  collecteid  from  the  same  plots  in 
January,  1869,  after  much  rain  during  the  preceding  ten  days; 
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the  drains  were  runnings  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  ground 
was  quite  saturated.  It  was,  indeed,  so  wet  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lay  down  boards  for  the  men  to  stand  upon  whilst 
working. 

Table  V.,  overleaf,  shows  the  percentages  of  moisture  in  the 
different  samples  of  soil ;  bringing  together — first,  the  results 
for  the  three  plots  during  the  drought;  second,  those  for  the 
three  plots  when  the  land  was  saturated ;  and  lastly,  the  same 
results  arranged  for  the  convenient  comparison  of  the  percentages 
in  the  dry  state  and  the  wet  state,  and  showing  the  difference 
between  the  two,  for  each  plot  separately. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  amount  of  water  at  the  different 
depths  in  July,  1868,  after  about  three  months  of  great  deficiency 
of  rain,  and  the  growth  of  a  crop  then  approaching  ripeness, 
must,  in  the  main,  be  dependent  on  the  supplies  accumulated 
during  the  previous  winter  and  early  spring.  But  it  is  affected, 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface  :  by  any  difference  of 
texture  and  power  of  absorption,  the  result  of  previous  culti- 
vation, manuring,  and  cropping ;  by  the  influence  of  the  pipe- 
drains,  which  are  at  a  depth  of  about  30  inches ;  also,  by  the  shade 
of  the  crop  on  the  one  hand,  lessening  evaporation  from  the  soil 
itself,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  requirements  of  the  growing  crop 
increasing,  according  to  its  amount,  the  exhalation  through  the 
plants  themselves,  and  the  consequent  pumping  out  of  the  stores 
within  the  soil. 

The  soil  of  Plot  3,  which  had  received  no  manure  and  pro- 
duced little  root  ^tending  to  disintegrate  the  soil  and  increase  its 
absorptive  surface),  which  had  comparatively  little  shade  from  the 
growing  plants,  preventing  surface  evaporation,  and  whose  crop 
would  exhale  comparatively  little,  is  seen  to  retain  a  somewhat 
less  percentage  of  water  than  either  of  the  others  within  3  inches 
of  the  sur&ce,  but  more  than  either  within  the  next  9  inches. 
In  it,  as  in  the  others,  the  percentage  of  moisture  increased  gra- 
dually from  that  point  downwards,  until  obviously  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  pipe  drains. 

The  soil  of  Plot  2,  which  had  then  been  manured  with 
14  tons  of  dung  per  acre  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years  in  suc- 
cession, notwithstanding  the  greater  requirements  of  the  crop, 
retained  rather  more  moisture  than  the  unmanured  soil  within 
3  inches  of  the  surface ;  a  result  partly  due,  perhaps,  but 
not  wholly,  to  more  shade.  But,  from  that  point  downwards, 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  the  crop,  the  dunged 
soil  retained  less  at  every  stage  (excepting  the  lowest)  than  the 
unmanared. 

The  soil  of  Plot  8,  manured  annually  with  mineral  manure 
sad  ammonia-salts,  and  yielding  pretty  uniformly  a  heavier  crop 
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than  the  dung,  shows  less  moisture  within  the  first  9  inches,  and 
but  little  more  within  the  next,  or  fourth  3  inches,  than  that  of 
the  dunged  plot;  also  a  total  to  that  depth  considerably  less 
than  the  unmanured  soil.  From  that  point,  however,  there  is  a 
gradually  increasing  amount  down  to  the  range  of  the  drains ; 
notably  more  than  in  the  dunged  soil,  and  even  more  than  in  the 
unmanured,  whose  crop  could  only  have  withdrawn  from  it  about 
one-third  as  much. 

Supposing  the  three  plots  to  have  possessed  exactly  the  same 
character  of  soil  and  subsoil,  and  to  have  contained  the  same 
amount  of  moisture  to  a  given  depth  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  active  growth,  we  could  well  understand  that, 
when  the  growth  was  nearly  completed,  the  subsoil  of  the 
dunged  plot,  growing  more  than  three  times  the  crop,  should 
contain  less  moisture  than  the  unmanured  subsoil.  But,  on  the 
same  suppositions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  subsoil 
of  Plot  8a,  which  grew  even  a  larger  crop  than  the  dung, 
retaining  not  only  more  than  the  subsoil  of  the  dunged  plot,  but 
more  also  than  that  of  the  unmanured  plot  The  differences 
between  plot  and  plot  as  to  percentage  of  moisture  are,  it  is  true, 
in  some  cases  not  great  But  there  is  too  much  regularity  and 
consistency  in  the  results  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the 
difierences  are  due  to  errors  arising  from  the  unavoidable  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  collection,  weighing,  and  preparing  the 
samples  for  drying,  without  some  error  of  experiment  affecting 
the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  water.  The  results  relating  to 
the  soils  and  subsoils  when  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  satura* 
tion  will  show,  indeed,  that  the  active  growth  of  the  crops  pro- 
bably did  not  commence  with  equal  soil-supplies  of  moisture  in 
the  diree  cases. 

The  unmanured  soil,  when  saturated,  contained,  to  the  depth 
examined,  not  much  less  than  one-fourth  its  weight  of  water, 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  dry  condition.  The  range 
of  variation  in  the  percentage  was  much  less  than  in  the  dry 
soil ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order  and  degree  of  increase 
or  decrease  is  much  less  regular  in  the  wet  soils.  The  top  3 
inches  contained  rather  less  water  than  the  second  and  third  ; 
otherwise,  there  would  seem  to  be,  at  the  time  of  saturation, 
more  water  near  the  surface,  then  a  decreasing  amount^  and  then 
a  gradually  increasing  quantity,  until  the  range  of  the  drains  is 
reached. 

The  dunged  soil,  with  its  vast  accumulation  of  organic 
matter,  and  doubtless  greater  degree  of  disintegration,  porosity, 
and  power  of  absorption  within  some  distance  from  the  surface, 
is  seen  to  hold  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  water  within 
the  first  6  inches  as  the  unmanured  soil,  or  even  as  that  manured 
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with  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts.  The  third 
3  inches,  also,  contains  more  than  either ;  and  the  fourth  more 
than  the  unmanured,  and  about  as  much  as  the  artificially 
manured  soil.  The  quantity  continues  to  diminish  to  the  fifdi 
8  inches,  and  then  increases  to  about  the  level  of  the  drains. 
To  the  total  depth  examined,  the  dunged  soil  contained  more 
than  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water,  about  3^  per  cent,  more 
than  the  unmanured,  and  about  1  per  cent  more  than  the  arti- 
ficially manured  soil. 

The  soil  receiving  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  also 
retained  more  water  within  what  may  be  called  the  staple  than 
immediately  below  it  It  then  again  increased  in  percentage  of 
moisture,  more  or  less  regularly,  until  within  the  direct  influence 
of  the  drains.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that,  whether  owing  to 
a  greater  retentive  power  of  the  natural  clay  at  that  point,  or 
more  probably  to  the  accumulation,  and  the  action,  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  manures,  or  of  their  products  of  decomposition, 
rendering  the  clay  more  hygroscopic,  the  lower  layers  of  the 
soil  of  this  plot  retained  considerably  moi^e  water  when  saturated 
than  did  the  corresponding  layers  of  either  of  the  other  plots. 
The  amount  of  water  to  the  total  depth  was  about  2^  per  cent 
more  than  in  the  unmanured  soil,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the 
dunged  soil. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  greater  irregularities  of 
increase  or  decrease  indicated  in  the  percentages  of  water  at 
the  different  depths,  among  the  results  relating  to  the  saturated, 
than  among  those  relating  to  the  dry  soils.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  accidental  differences  of  permeability  of  the  soil,  and 
consequently  to  variation  in  the  freedom  of  access  of  the  perco- 
lating water,  at  the  different  points ;  but  it  is,  doubtless,  partly 
due  to  unavoidable  error  in  the  collection,  weighing,  and  after- 
manipulation,  of  soil  in  so  wet  a  condition. 

Disregarding  the  irregularities,  however,  and  interpreting  the 
obvious  direction  of  increase  or  decrease  of  moisture  at  the  dif- 
ferent depths,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  down  to  a  certain  depth  from 
the  surface — which  varied  in  the  different  plots  according  to 
the  varying  power  of  retention  of  the  staple  and  immediately 
subjacent  layers — the  increased  percentage  of  moistnre  was  due 
to  the  comparatively  recent  rains.  There  was  then  reached  the 
layers  partially  drained  since  the  preceding  rains,  from  which 
point  downwards  the  percentage  increased,  until  again  reduced 
by  the  action  of  the  pipe-drains. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  evaporation  from  the  surface, 
and  the  consequent  withdrawal  by  capillary  action  of  water  from 
below  upwards  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  gradual  descent 
aided  by  the  natural  drainage  of  the  chalk  and  the  artificial 
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drainage  of  the  pipes,  on  the  other,  what  may  be  called  the 
normal  supply  of  water  within  the  soil  would,  doubtless,  at  the 
commencement  of  active  growth,  be  considerably  less  than  that 
indicated  by  the  percentages  in  the  saturated  soils.  There  is 
also  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
manures,  or  their  products  of  decomposition,  within  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  the  manured  plots  would  retain  more  than  the  un- 
manured  ;  and  further,  that  whilst  the  effects  of  the  dung  would 
be  chiefly  to  increase  the  retention  by  the  upper  layers,  those 
of  the  artificial  manures  would  be  more  characteristically  to 
increase  the  amount  retained  by  the  lower  layers. 

This  brings  us  to  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  water  in 
each  plot  in  the  two  conditions  of  unusual  dryness  and  of  satura- 
tion or  abnormal  wetness,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand  half  of 
the  Table  V. 

Referring  fint  to  the  unmanured  soil,  there  is  seen  to  be  a 
difference  of  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  moisture  between  the  wet 
and  dry  conditions  of  the  staple,  or  uppermost  6  inches  of  soil. 
The  difierence  then  diminishes,  more  rapidly  at  first,  until,  in 
the  lower  layers,  it  ranges  from  under  8  to  about  9  per  cent 
There  is  an  average  of  about  lOf  per  cent  more  water  in  the  wet 
than  in  the  dry  soil  to  the  total  depth  examined. 

The  difference  between  the  saturated  and  the  dry  conditions 
of  the  various  layers  of  the  dunged  soil  is  much  more  striking 
still :  amounting  to  over  35  per  cent  within  the  first  3  inches, 
to  nearly  29  per  cent  in  the  second  3  inches,  to  more  than 
21  per  cent  in  the  third  3  inches,  and  to  nearly  16  per  cent  within 
the  next,  or  fourth,  3  inches.  It  then  lessens  considerably,  again 
increases,  and  again  diminishes  to  within  the  range  of  the  drain- 
pipes. The  result  is  that,  within  the  uppermost  12  inches  of 
soil,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  the 
wet  as  compared  with  the  dry  condition  ;  or,  taking  the  total 
depth  of  36  inches,  there  is  an  increase  of  over  15^  per  cent 

The  artificially  manured  soil  also  shows,  almost  throughout, 
greater  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  retained  in  the  two 
states  than  the  unmanured,  but  less  than  the  dunged  soil.  In 
the  lower  layers  there  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dunged  plot, 
some  irregularities  not  satisfactorily  explained.  The  final  result, 
to  the  total  depth  of  36  inches,  is  an  average  of  nearly  13  per 
cent  more  water  in  the  wet  than  in  the  dry  condition. 

It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  actual  amounts  of  water  per 
acre,  in  the  different  soils  to  the  total  depths  examined,  which 
the  percentage  results  represent  Reckoning,  as  before,  the  soil 
in  the  dry  state  to  weigh,  exclusive  of  stones,  an  average  of 
1,000,000  lbs.  per  acre  for  each  3  inches  of  depth,  we  have 
12,000,000  lbs.  for  the  weight  of  the  dry  soil  to  the  depth  of 
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36  inches ;  and  allowing  one-eighth  more  for  the  wet  soil,  we 
have  13,500,000  lbs  per  acre  for  its  weight  to  the  depth  of 
36  inches.  Adopting  these  figures,  and  the  average  percentage 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  of  each  plot,  we  have  the  following 
amounts  of  water  per  acre  on  the  respective  plots  in  the  two 
conditions : — 

Table  VI. 


JalT^868. 

Jftnnaiy,  1869. 
Satnnted. 

Diffeiawe. 

Tods  of  Water,  per  Acre,  to  a  depth  of  36  inches. 

Plots. — Unmannred 

Plot  2. — ^With  Farmyard  Manure 
Plot  8a. — With  Mineral  Manure  and  Am-) 
mouia-salts f 

666 
591 

694 

1S96 
1610 

1549 

730 
1019 

855 

Tons  of  Water,  per  Acre,  over  (or  under)  Plot  3. 

Plot  2. — With  Farmyard  Manure 
Plot  8a. — With  Mineral  Manure  and  AmO 
monia-salta / 

-75 
28 

S14 
153 

289 
125 

Thus  we  have  on  the  unmannred  plot  730,  on  the  dunged 
plot  1019,  and  on  the  artificially  manured  plot  855  tons,  more 
water  per  acre,  to  the  depth  of  36  inches,  when  the  soils  were 
saturated  than  when  in  the  dry  condition.  As  already  said,  the 
soils  would  not  retain  such  an  amount  of  moisture  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  active  vegetation.  But,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, it  may  be  stated  that  if  they  retained  even  two-thirds 
of  the  indicated  difference  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
drought,  and  the  commencement  of  active  growth  in  1868,  the 
amount  would  be  considerably  more  than  would  be  required  by 
the  unmannred  crop,  and  would  supply  a  large  proportion  of  that 
required  by  the  manured  crops,  on  the  supposition  that  aboot 
800  parts  of  water  would  be  exhaled  by  the  plants  for  1  part 
of  dry  substance  fixed  by  them.  The  soil-resources  of  moisture 
available  to  the  growing  crop  would,  however,  doubtless  extend 
beyond  the  depth  to  which  the  examinations  refer.  Then  again, 
the  amount  of  rain  which  actually  fell  during  the  period  of 
active  growth,  though  comparatively  small,  would,  nevertheless, 
be  not  immaterial  considered  in  relation  to  the  balance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  crops. 

A  very  remarkable  point  connected  with  these  results  is,  how- 
ever, the  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  retained  per  acre  to  a 
given  depth  by  the  soils  of  the  different  plots  when  saturated. 
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The  nnmanured  soil  and  sabsoil,  comparatively  little  disturbed 
and  disintegrated  by  the  permeatioh  and  the  decomposition  of 
roots,  and  not  at  all  by  the  action  of  manures,  would  offer  less 
surface  and  absorb  less  water,  and  they  are  seen  to  retain  less 
than  those  of  either  of  the  manured  plots.  The  soil  and  sub- 
soil of  the  artificially  manured  plot  would  be  affected  by  the 
permeation  not  only  of  more  roots,  but  of  the  solution  of  the 
manures  or  of  some  of  their  products  of  decomposition,  —  by 
the  latter  especially  in  the  lower  layers.  But  it  is  the  du-nged 
plot,  with  its  vast  accumulation  of  organic  matter  near  the  sur- 
face, and  its  finely  divided  and  dissolved  products  of  decomposi- 
tion permeating  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  beyond,  and,  doubtless, 
a  considerable  development  of  root,  that  is  seen  to  possess 
the  greatest  power  of  retention  of  moisture,  especially  near  the 
surface. 

Taking  the  figures  relating  to  the  saturated  soils  as  they  stand, 
the  artificially  manured  plot  retained  153  tons,  and  the  dunged 
plot  214  tons  more  water  per  acre,  to  the  depth  examined,  than 
the  unmanured — amounts  which  represent,  respectively,  about 
1^,  and  more  than  2  inches  of  rain.  Or,  if  we  take  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  retained  in  the  dry  and  the  wet  condi- 
tions, the  dunged  soil  shows  a  still  greater  excess  of  absorption 
when  saturated,  both  compared  with  the  unmanured,  and  with 
the  artificially  manured  soils.  Further,  the  details  show  that  the 
dunged  soil,  when  saturated,  retained,  within  12  inches  of  the 
surface,  an  excess  of  water  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
1^  inch  of  rain  more  than  that  held  to  the  same  depth  on  either 
of  the  other  plots. 

In  connection  with  this  interesting  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  whilst  the  pipe-drains  from  every  one  of  the  other  plots  in 
the  experimental  wheat-field  rxm  freely^  perhaps  on  the  average 
four  or  five  times  annually,  the  drain  from  the  dunged  plot  seldom 
runs  at  all  more  than  once  a  year :  indeed,  it  has  not  with  cer- 
tainty been  known  to  run,  though  closely  watched,  since  about 
this  time  last  year.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  there  must  be 
some  stoppage,  or  some  fault  in  the  levels.  Accordingly,  the 
soil  was  opened  in  various  places,  but  was  found  to  be  far  from 
saturated  down  to  the  range  of  the  drains.  It  was  then  con- 
cluded that  the  result  was  due  to  the  greater  power  of  absorption 
and  retention  of  moisture  by  the  dunged  soil  near  the  surface ; 
and  even  supposing  the  figures  above  given  should  exaggerate 
the  difference  actually  occurring,  there  would  still  be  a  wide 
margin  remaining,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  of  no  water 
leaching  the  drains  excepting  under  the  influence  of  an  unusually 
large  and  continued  rainfall.  Such  a  fact  as  the  one  here 
recorded  is  obviously  of  great  interest  and  significance.    Whether 
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the  porosity  of  a  clay  soil  be  increased  by  the  application  of 
manure,  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two, 
its  power  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  without  being  wet,  and  in 
an  available  state,  will  be  proportionately  increased,  and  the 
necessity  for  artificial  drainage,  at  any  rate  on  some  soils, 
would  be  greatly  obviated. 

From  the  results  adduced,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  as 
already  intimated,  that  the  three  plots  would  retain  different 
amounts  ot  water,  due  to  the  previous  winter  rains,  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  active  vegetation  in  the  spring.  And 
although  the  actual  amounts  of  excess  indicated  by  the  figures 
in  Table  VI.  may  not  be  true  measures  of  the  increased  reten- 
tion by  the  manured  as  compared  with  the  unmanured  soil,  and 
although  the  excess  at  any  one  time  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  increased  requirements  of  the  manured  crop,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  soils  of  higher  retentive  power  would  retain 
proportionally  more  of  every  heavy  shower  falling  from  time  to 
time  during  growth  ;  and  hence  may  be  accounted  for  the  differ- 
ences, not  at  first  sight  adequately  explained,  in  the  amounts  of 
water  retained  by  the  different  soils  at  the  period  when  they  had 
supported,  and  nearly  carried  to  completion,  such  widely  different 
amounts  of  crop. 

Have  we  not,  also,  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  subsoil,  to 
a  considerable  depth,  may  frequently  during  the  winter  be 
saturated  with  water,  a  probable  explanation,  of  part  at  least, 
of  the  less  effiect  of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  in  the 
autumn  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts,  than  of  an  equal  amount 
supplied  in  the  spring  as  nitrate  of  soda?  For  although  the 
ammonia  of  the  ammonia-salts  is  in  great  part  absorbed  by 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  it  is  well  established  that  a  portion 
of  the  nitrogen  supplied  as  manure  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  reaches  the  drains  in 
the  form  of  a  nitrate ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  action 
would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  greater  the  greater  the 
amount  of  water  passing  through  the  soil.  Professor  Voelcker, 
who  has  analysed  many  of  the  drainage  waters  collected  at 
different  times  from  the  several  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat- 
field  at  Rothamsted,  has,  moreover,  found  a  greater  amount  of 
nitric  acid  in  them  the  greater  the  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
applied  as  manure. 

Another  reason  which  may  in  part  explain  the  frequent  less 
effect  of  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  as  ammonia-salts 
than  of  an  equal  amount  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda,  even  when 
both  are  sown  at  the  same  time  in  the  spring,  may  be  that,  as 
the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  distributes  more  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  rain  than  does  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonia-salts. 
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so  may  the  development  of  root  be  the  more  encouraged  under 
the  influence  of  the  nitrate ;  and  so,  proportionately,  will  the 
plant  gain  greater  possession  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  be 
able  to  avail  itself  of  a  wider  range  of  both  food  and  moisture 
within  a  given  time.  Further,  from  the  results  which  have  been 
recorded  on  the  point  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  would  seem  that 
when  the  nitrate  is  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot  for 
many  years  in  succession,  the  action  on  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  its 
solution,  or  of  that  of  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  tends  to 
increased  disintegration,  and  to  increased  power  of  retention 
of  moisture,  and  thus,  again,  to  encourage  a  greater  extension  of 
root 

Results  relating  to  thb  Growth  of  Barley. 

Our  next  and  last  illustrations  have  reference  to  the  growth  of 
barley.  This  crop  has  been  grown  at  Rothamsted  for  nineteen 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  without  manure,  with  farm- 
yard manure,  and  with  numerous  artificial  mixtures  each  year. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  produce  dependent  on  season, 
manure,  and  the  continued  growth  of  the  crop,  being  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  wheat,  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
follow  up  the  same  line  of  illustration  as  that  adopted  in  regard 
to  that  crop ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so, 
as  we  hope  to  report  the  whole  of  the  results  after  the  twentieth 
crop  in  succession  has  been  harvested. 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  the  variation  of  rainfall  from 
year  to  year,  it  will  sufiice  to  say  here  that  extremely  low  produce 
of  barley  was  obtained  with  both  a  great  excess  and  a  great 
deficiency  of  rain  during  the  months  of  active  vegetation.  The 
had  result  with  excess  of  rain  was  coincident  with  unusually 
low,  or  unusually  high  temperatures;  and  that  with  deficiency 
of  rain  with  high  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
highest  amounts  of  produce  were  obtained  with  only  moderate 
amounts  of  rain  during  the  growing  period,  provided  there  were 
a  favourable  distribution  of  it,  and  a  favourable  adaptation  of 
temperature.  And  whilst  an  excess  of  rain,  during  the  growing 
months,  is  adverse  to  the  favourable  growth  of  both  wheat  and 
harley,  a  gp*eat  deficiency  of  rain  during  that  period  is  found  to 
he,  as  would  be  anticipated,  more  adverse  to  the  spring-sown 
barley  than  to  the  winter-sown  wheat. 

In  the  experiments  on  barley,  equivalent  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
as  ammonia-salts  and  nitrate  of  soda  respectively,  have  not  been 
employed  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manures  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  but  where  they  have  been  employed,  each  separately, 
without  such  admixture,  a  similar  result  is  observed  as  with  both 
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hay  and  wheat  That  is  to  say,  higher  amounts  of  both  corn 
and  total  produce  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  a  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda,  than  from  that  of 
an  equal  amount  applied  as  ammonia-salts — both  manures  being 
in  the  case  of  barley  sown  in  the  spring. 

In  1868  experiments  were  commenced  in  which  nitrate  of 
soda  was  used  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manures,  and  below 
are  given  the  results  obtained  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  with 
mixed  mineral  manure  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre 
per  annum,  compared  with  those  of  the  same  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  estimated  to 
contain  about  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the  ammonia- 
salts.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  not  the  actual  number  of  bushels 
measured,  but  the  bushels  of  dressed  com  calculated  at  an 
assumed  uniform  weight  per  bushel  are  given.  For  barley,  52  lbs. 
per  bushel  is  taken. 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  effects  on  the  Barley  Crop  of  a  given  amonnt  of 
Nitrogen  as  Ammonia-salts,  compared  with  an  equal  amount  as  Kitrate 
of  Soda. 


Drb'skd  Cork. 
(In  bushels  of  62  lbs.) 

Stbaw. 

Total  Pboopci. 

(Com  and  Straw.) 

Mineral 

Monnre  and 

AminonJa- 

salts. 

Mineral 
Manure  and 
Nitrate  Soda. 

Mineral 
Manure  and 
Ammonia- 
salts. 

Minend 
Manure  and 
Nitrate  Soda. 

Mineral 

Manure  and 

Ammonia- 

salta. 

Mtnenl 
Maovcaad 
NiuateSota. 

1868  .. 

1869  .. 

1870  .. 

Bushels. 
37 

41} 

Bushels. 
49 

48J 

lbs. 
2333 
3853 
2090 

IbB. 

28C8 
4265 
2050 

lbs. 
4311 
6701 
4287 

5454 
7194 
4621 

Mean 

441 

50J 

2759 

3061 

5100 

5756 

Here,  then,  we  have  again  a  similar  result  There  is,  too, 
proportionately  a  greater  increase  with  the  nitrate,  especially 
of  corn,  in  the  two  drier  and  hotter  seasons  of  1868  and  1870 
— years,  in  fact,  of  summer  drought. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  produce  of  barley  without  manure, 
with  farmyard  manure,  and  with  mixed  mineral  manure  and 
200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  per  acre,  in  1868,  and  in  1870,  the  two 
recent  years  of  summer  drought;  and  also,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  to  manure,  the  average  produce  over  the  nineteen  years  of 
the  experiment.  As  before,  the  number  of  bushels  of  dressed  com, 
reckoned  at  an  uniform  weight  of  52  lbs.  per  bushel,  is  given. 
And,  side  by  side  with  these  records  of  produce,  is  given  the 
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amounts  of  rain  at  Rothamsted,  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July, 
each  year,  those  being  the  months  of  active  growth  of  the  barley 
crop. 

Table  VIII. 


DSMUD  OOBV. 

(Iiibi]ihel8of52  1tM.) 


a 


I 


11 


1868    .. 
1870    .. 


Boflh. 
Hi 
131 


Bush. '  Biuh. 


47* 

52i 


3:* 

4If 


ATenge;  l9Yeart,  i  ,    on 


60* 


48* 


Mean. 


Boah. 
32 

351 


39* 


Total  Prodccv. 
(Ooni  and  Stnw). 


i 

s 

I 

5 


lbs. 
190S 

1489 


2433 


£•< 


Iba. 
5281 

4949 


lbs. 
4311 

ATHn 


5836  5786 


Heaa 


lbs. 
3831 

3375 


4698 


RAimrALL  AT  ROTHAMffTKB. 


ApriL  May. 


June.   Jaly. 


Ina. 

iQBw 

Ina. 

Ina. 

2-19 

0-:3 

0*37 

0-37 

0-46 

1-33 

0-98 

1-12 

1"72     2-36  ,  2-43     2-37 


Total. 


Ina. 
3*66 

3-91 


8-88 


As  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  produce  without  manure 

during  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  the  period 

over  which  the  experiments  have  extended,  the  difference  indi« 

cated  between  the  unmanured  produce  in  the  years  of  drought 

and  that  over  the  nineteen  years  will  exaggerate  the  deficiency 

due  to  the  deficient  rainfall  alone  during  the  four  growing  months 

of  the  two  years  in  question.     On  the  other  hand,  the  produce 

bj  farmyard  manure  has  considerably  increased  during  the  latter 

half  of  the  period,  and   hence  the  deficiency  in  the  years  of 

drought  which  the  figures  show  for  that  manure  is  less  than 

is  due  to  the  characters  of  the  seasons  alone.     With  the  artificial 

manure   the   produce   was,   however,  very   much   more   nearly 

equal  during  the  first  and    second  halves  of  the  total  period, 

and  the  indicated  deficiency  in  the  years  of  drought  probably 

more  nearly  represents  that  really  due  to  the  characters  of  the 

seasons  in  its  case.     With  this  manure  there  was  a  deficiency 

compared  with  the  average,  of  11  bushels  of  corn  in  1868,  and  of 

6f  bushels  in  1870 ;  or,  of  total  produce,  of  1475  lbs.  in  1868, 

and  of  1499  lbs.  in  1870.     There  was  not  far  from  an  equal 

total  amount  of  rain  during  the  four  months  in  the  two  seasons ; 

but  whilst  there  was  more  than  an  average  fall  in  April,  1868, 

and  only  about  one-fourth  the  average  fall  in  April,  1870,  there 

was  a  greater  deficiency  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1868,  than  in 

the  same  months  in  1870.     The  result  was  a  greater  deficiency 

of  com,  but  a  less  deficiency  of  straw,  in  1868  than  in  1870. 

We  are  enabled  to  adduce  more  direct  experimental  evidence 
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showing  the  extent  to  which  the  barley-plant  can  avail  itself  of 
the  stores  of  moisture  within  the  soil,  than  that  which  was  at 
command  relating  to  wheat 

Before  considering  the  results  themselves,  to  which  reference 
is  here  made,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  briefly  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  obtained.  With  a  view  to  the  detenni- 
nation  of  what  proportion  of  the  rainfall  passes  to  given  depths 
in  the  subsoil,  under  different  conditions  of  season,  manuring^ 
and  cropping,  a  series  of  experiments  has  been  commenced,  for 
the  cutting  off,  and  the  collection,  of  the  drainage-water  from  the 
land  at  different  depths — an  essential  condition  being  that  neither 
soil  nor  subsoil  should  be  disturbed.  Leaving  out  of  view  for 
the  present  the  questions  of  the  influence  of  different  manures,  or 
of  the  growth  of  different  crops,  early  in  1870  three  plots  of  un- 
cropped  land,  each  of  one-thousandth  of  an  acre  area,  were 
selected,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  amount  of  water  passing 
below  the  depths  of  20,  40,  and  60  inches,  respectively.  The 
plan  of  operating  was,  to  cut  a  sufficiently  wide  trench  for  men 
to  work  in,  down  one  side  of  the  plot,  to  a  considerably  greater 
depth  than  that  at  which  the  drainage  was  to  be  cut  off.  The 
plot  was  then  carefully  undermined  and  shored  up  at  the  depth 
decided  upon,  until  a  cast-iron  plate,  rather  more  dian  the  length 
of  the  plot,  8  inches  wide,  and  having  small  holes  for  the  water 
to  drain  through,  could  be  got  in  and  fixed  underneath.  The 
plot  was  then  further  undermined,  until  another  plate  could  be 
put  in  ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  was  supported  at  the  proper 
depth,  without  disturbance,  by  a  perforated  iron  flooring,  which 
finally  was  itself  supported  on  three  sides  by  brickwork,  and  on 
the  fourth  and  across  the  middle  by  iron  girders.  The  three  as 
yet  undisturbed  sides  of  the  plot  were  then  trenched  round ;  a 
4^inch  brick  and  cement  wall  was  built  round  the  plot,  restiif 
on  the  projecting  rim  of  the  iron  flooring  below,  and  finished 
level  with  the  surface  above.  The  trench  outside  the  wall  was 
then  filled  in  again.  Thus,  the  exact  area  required  was  cot  off 
from  the  surrounding  soil  by  brickwork  at  the  sides,  and  below, 
at  the  depth  required,  by  a  perforated  iron  flooring. 

The  field  in  which  diese  drain-gauges  were  made,  had  grown 
wheat  in  1869,  and  was  sown  with  barley  in  March,  1870,  and 
the  drill  by  mistake  was  allowed  to  sow  two  rows  of  seed  on  the 
plots  along  one  side  of  them.  As  the  excavations  proceeded, 
barley-roots  were  observed  to  have  extended  to  a  depth  of  between 
4  and  5  feet,  and  the  clayey  subsoil  appeared  to  be  much  more 
disintegrated,  and  much  drier,  where  the  roots  had  penetrated  than 
where  they  had  not  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  make  careful 
notes  on  llie  sections  under  the  two  conditions,  and  also  to  take 
samples  of  soil  and  subsoil  to  a  depth  below  that  at  which  roots 
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were  traced,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  moisture  at  the  different  depths  in  the  two  cases.  Portions  of 
the  barley-ground  and  the  fallow-ground,  closely  adjoining  the 
drain-gauge  plots,  but  undisturbed  by  the  excavations  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  were  selected,  and  from  each  six  samples,  6x6 
inches  superficies  by  9  inches  deep,  that  is,  in  all  to  a  depth  of 
54  inches,  were  taken. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  percentages  of  moisture  in  the 
different  samples,  including  that  lost  during  their  preparation,  as 
well  as  that  afterwards  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr. : — 

Tablb  IX. — Peroentages  of  Moisture  in  Uncropped  and  in  Cropped  Land,  at 

difi'erent  depths. 
Samples  collected  June  27th  and  28th,  1870. 


Depth  of  Sample. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrth 

Fifth 

Sixth 


inches 


1 1 


1 1 


Mean 


Fallow  Land. 


Barley  Land. 


DiffereDce. 


20*36         1 

11-91 

29 -53         ' 

19-32 

34-84 

22-83 

34-32 

25-09 

31-31 

26-98 

83-65 

26-38 

30-65 

1 

22  09 

8-45 
10-21 
12-01 
9-23 
4*83 
7-17 


8-56 


Before  commenting  on  these  results,  it  should  be  stated  that, 
ten  days  previous  to  the  collection  of  the  samples,  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  only  three  days  before 
the  collection  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch ;  and  hence^  perhaps, 
may  in  part  be  accounted  for  the  somewhat  high  percentage  of 
moisture  in  both  soils  near  the  surface  at  that  period  of  a  season 
which  was  upon  the  whole  one  of  unusual  drought  Further, 
for  a  few  days  during  the  interval  since  the  heavier  rainfall, 
some  soil,  thrown  out  from  the  excavations  near,  had  laid  upon 
the  spot  whence  the  samples  from  the  uncropped  land  were  taken, 
and  hence,  again,  may  be  accounted  for  part  of  the  excess  near 
the  surface  in  the  uncropped  as  compared  with  the  cropped 
land. 

The  difference  between  the  amounts  of  water  retained  at  the 
depths  examined  by  the  uncropped  and  the  cropped  ground,  at 
points  only  a  few  feet  apart,  is  very  striking ;  and  that  it  should 
be  greater  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  subsoil,  which  had  pro- 
bably contributed  more  to  the  exigencies  of  the  growing  crop  than 
the  lower  layers,  is  what  would  be  expected.  The  percentage  of 
water  in  the  subsoil  even  of  the  cropped  land  was  very  high — 
indeed  nearly  as  high  at  corresponding  depths  as  in  that  in  the 
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experimental  wheat-field  in  January,  1869,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  saturation ;  whilst  the  amount  in  the  subsoil 
of  the  uncropped  land  was  not  only  considerably  higher  than 
in  that  of  the  cropped  land,  but  considerably  higher  also  than  in 
that  of  the  saturated  wheat  soil.  We  shall  recur  presently  to  the 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  soils  and  subsoils 
of  the  different  fields  which  have  been  referred  to,  but  must  first 
direct  attention  to  the  more  special  application  of  the  results  now 
under  consideration. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  water  per 
acre  retained  to  the  total  depth  of  54  inches,  or  4^  feet,  by  the 
uncropped  and  the  cropped  land,  and  the  difference  between 
the  two.  The  upper  line  gives  the  amounts  calculated  according 
to  the  actual  weights  of  the  measured  samples  of  soil  (exclusive 
of  stones),  and  the  lower  line  the  amounts,  assuming  that  (exclu- 
sive of  stones),  the  dry  or  barley  soil  would  weigh  18,  and  the 
wet,  uncropped  or  fallow  soil  19^  million  lbs.,  to  the  depth  of  54 
inches : — 


Table  X.  —  Tons  of  Wat«r  per  Acre  to  the  depth  of  64  inches,  in  Fallow 

Land,  and  in  Land  Cropped  with  Barley. 

Samples  collected  June  27th  and  28th,  1870. 


WaTCK  FEB  AORE. 

Follow  Land.        Barley  Land,    j    Diflmnce. 

According  to  experimentally  determined  1 
weights  of  soil      / 

According  to  assumed  average  weights^ 
ofsoil / 

Tons. 
2875 

2668 

Tons. 
1951 

1775 

Tons. 
9i4 

893 

Mean         

2772                  1863         '         909 

On  whichever  basis  the  calculation  is  made,  the  indication  is 
that  there  were  about  900  tons  less  water  per  acre  in  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches,  where  the  barlej  had 
grown  than  where  the  land  was  fallow.  It  may  be  that  part  of 
the  excess  in  the  uncropped  land  was  due  to  the  shelter  from 
surface  evaporation  since  the  last  preceding  heavy  rain,  by  the 
laying  of  soil  upon  it  for  a  few  days,  as  above  referred  to. 
But  even  supposing  a  liberal  deduction  on  this  account,  the 
evidence  would  still  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  bad  been 
a  higher  rate  of  exhalation  by  the  growing  crop  than  300  parti 
of  water  for  every  1  part  of  dry  substance  fixed  ;  for  it  may 
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safelj  be  assumed  that  the  dry  matter  of  the  crop  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment  would  be  under  rather  than  over  2  tons 
per  acre,  which,  at  the  rate  of  300  parts  to  1,  would  only 
account  for  an  exhalation  of  600  tons  of  water  per  acre. 
Further,  since  there  was  such  a  great  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  two  cases  at  the  lowest  depth  taken, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  difference  extended 
lower  still. 

To  conclude,  in  reference  to  these  particular  experiments,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  in  the  facts  adduced  sufficient  evidence,  and 
a  striking  illustration,  of  the  enormous  extent  to  which,  in  a  time 
of  drought,  our  crops  may  rely  upon  the  supplies  of  moisture 
previously  stored  up  within  the  soil.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  recognised  how  dependent  must  be  the  result 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  with  which  the 
farmer  may  have  to  deal. 

Summary,  and  General  Observations. 

Leaving  detail,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  summarise  the  results 
illustrating  the  difference  of  effect  of  the  drought  of  the  past  year  on 
the  different  crops,  and  also  to  bring  together  those  relating  to  the 
amount  of  water  retained  by  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  the  different 
fields,  under  the  various  conditions  as  to  season,  manuring,  and 
cropping. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  although  the  summers  of  both 
1868  and  1870  were  seasons  of  drought,  yet,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
facts  that  the  deficiency  of  rain  commenced  later,  and  the  tem- 
peratures ruled  higher  in  1868,  there  was  in  reality  considerable 
difference  in  the  characters  of  the  periods  of  growth  of  the  two 
seasons,  and  in  their  consequent  effects  upon  the  different  crops. 
To  save  space,  however,  we  will  confine  attention  here  to  the 
efiects  on  the  different  crops  of  .the  more  continued  drought 
of  1870. 

Table  XI.  shows  the  average  annual  produce  obtained,  under 
selected  conditions  as  to  manure,  of  hay,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley  ; 
also  the  produce  of  each  in  1870,  and  the  deficiency  compared 
with  the  average.  In  the  case  of  the  hay,  the  average  is  taken 
over  15  years,  and  in  that  of  wheat  and  barley  over  19  years. 
For  simplicity  of  comparison,  the  produce  is,  for  all  three  crops, 
given  in  lbs. ;  and  the  figures  relating  to  wheat  and  barley  repre- 
sent the  total  produce,  com  and  straw  together — which,  of  course, 
more  clearly  indicates  the  total  amount  of  vegetable  growth,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  hay,  than  the  records  of  com  and  straw 
separately  would  do. 
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Table  XI. — Produce  of  Hay,  Wheat,  and  Barley  in  1870  compared  with 

the  average. 


15  Yean. 

1 

Total  Pbodtoi, 
Oorn  ud  Stnw. 

Wheat; 
19  Yean. 

BiffWy; 
l»Ye«n. 

Without  Manure. 

Average  produce  per  acre  per  annum  . . 
Produce  in  1870      

Ifail. 
2391 

644 

lbs. 
2398 

2002 

lbs. 
2453 

1489 

Deficiency  in  1870       

1747 

396 

964 

With  Farmyard 

[Manure. 

• 
Average  produce  per  acre  per  annum  . . 

Produce  in  1870      

4604* 
1556 

6016 
5092 

5856 
4949 

Deficiency  in  1870      

3048 

924 

907 

With  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  and  Ammo 

nia-salts. 

Average  pxx)duce  per  acre  per  annum  . . 
Produce  in  1870      

5794 
3306 

• 

6267 
5836 

5786 
4287 

Deficiency  in  1870       

2488 

431 

1499 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  fluctuation  in 
the  amounts  of  produce  of  each  of  the  three  crops  from  year  to 
year  according  to  season,  and  also  the  difference  in  the  degree  in 
which  each  will  vary  from  the  average  in  one  and  the  same 
season,  still,  when  die  average  is  taken  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  hay,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  seen  to  yield  without 
manure  almost  identically  the  same  average  weight  of  produce 
per  acre  per  annum.  On  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  second  crop  of  grass  is  never  removed  from  the  land,  being 
either  consumed  on  it  by  sheep  having  no  other  food,  or  mown 
and  left  to  rot  as  manure.  The  deficiency  without  manure,  due 
to  the  drought  of  1870,  is  seen  to  be  1747  lbs.  of  hay,  964  lbs. 
of  barley  (corn  and  straw),  and  only  396  lbs.  of  total  produce  of 
wheat.  Thus,  the  deficiency  was  much  the  greatest  in  the  hay ; 
there  being  a  reduction  in  its  case  by  nearly  three-fourths,  in  that 

*  For  the  hay  crop,  farmyard  manure  was  only  applied  in  the  first  8  yean ;  but 
the  average  produce  is  taken  oTcr  the  1 5  years. 
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of  the  barley  bj  scarcely  two-fifths,  and  in  that  of  the  wheat  by 
only  about  one-sixth,  compared  with  average  amounts. 

For  the  hay-crop,  farmyard  manure  was  only  applied  during 
the  first  8  years  of  the  15 ;  but  as  the  average  produce  was  as 
great  over  the  succeeding  6  years  without  the  manure,  as  over 
the  first  8  years  with  it,  and  as  there  was  a  heavier  crop  in  18G9 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  13  years,  the  deficiency  in  1870 
compared  with  the  average,  may  be  taken  as  at  any  rate  mainly 
due  to  the  drought,  and  but  little  to  the  cessation  of  the 
manuring.  The  figures  as  they  stand  show,  as  without  manure, 
again,  a  much  greater  deficiency  thaa  in  either  wheat  or  barley ; 
the  crop  amounting  in  fact  to  only  one-third  the  average.  Of 
total  produce  of  wheat  and  barley,  there  is,  with  farmyard 
manure,  again  nearly  the  same  average  amount  over  19  years 
in  the  two  cases.  The  deficiency  in  1870  compared  with  the 
average  is  also  very  nearly  the  same  with  the  autumn-sown 
wheat  and  the  spring-sown  barley ;  amounting  in  each  case 
to  scarcely  one-sixth.  In  the  wheat  the  reduction  is  actually 
much  greater,  but  in  proportion  to  the  average,  only  about  the 
same  as  without  manure;  but  in  the  barley  it  is  actually  less, 
though  in  proportion  to  the  average  very  much  less,  than  without 
manure.  The  greater  power  of  retention  of  water  which  a  dunged 
soil  has  been  shown  to  possess  in  its  upper  layers,  has  doubtless 
much  to  do  with  the  result. 

With  the  artificial  mixture,  in  the  case  of  the  hay  and  the 
wheat  supplying  400  lbs.,  but  in  that  of  the  barley  only  200  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per  annum,  there  is  not  the  same 
uniformity  in  the  average  annual  produce  of  the  three  crops ; 
the  wheat  giving  nearly  500  lbs.  more  gross  produce  than  the 
hay  with  the  same  amount  of  ammonia  applied,  and  the  barley 
about  the  same  as  the  hay,  with  only  half  the  supply  of  ammonia- 
salts.  The  deficiency  in  1870  amounts,  in  the  hay  to  more  than 
two-fifths,  in  the  barley  to  rather  more  than  one-fourth,  and  in  the 
wheat  to  little  more  than  one-fifteenth,  compared  with  the  average. 

Thus,  then,  with  a  drought  extending  over  the  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  the  mixed  herbage  of  permanent 
meadow  land  suffered,  under  the  different  conditions  of  manure 
in  question,  very  much  more  than  either  wheat  or  barley ;  and 
the  spring-sown  barley  suiTered,  both  without  manure  and  with 
the  artificial  manure,  very  much  more  than  the  autumn-sown 
wheat.  With  the  farmyard  manure,  however,  the  barley  would 
appear  to  have  been  as  little  adversely  affected  by  the  deficiency 
of  rain  during  the  period  of  actual  growth  as  the  wheat.  We 
need  not  here  again  refer  to  the  special  conditions  already  ex- 
plained, under  which  the  hay  crop  was  as  little,  or  less,  affected 
by  the  drought  than  the  other  crops. 
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The  difference  between  the  conditions  of  growth  of  the  chiefly 
perennial  (or  biennial)  plants  composing  the  complex  mixed 
herbage  of  permanent  meadow  land,  and  those  of  an  annaal, 
like  wheat  or  barley,  sown  at  a  stated  period  of  the  year  in 
arable  land,  and  having  a  fixed,  and  in  the  case  of  barley  only  a 
limited  time  for  distributing  its  underground  feeders,  and  so 
availing  itself  of  the  resources  of  nutriment  and  moisture  within 
the  soil,  are  obviously  very  g^eat. 

The  perennial,  or  biennial,  character  of  most  of  the  plants 
composing  the  mixed  herbage,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  give 
the  grass  a  great  advantage  over  the  com  crops.  But  observap 
tion  shows,  that  although  the  immediately  superficial  layers  of 
the  soil  may  be  more  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  the 
perennial  grasses  than  by  those  of  either  wheat  or  barley,  yet 
it  is  only  a  very  few  of  the  former,  encouraged  to  great  pre- 
dominance only  under  special  conditions,  that  seem  to  get  any- 
thing like  the  same  possession  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  as 
the  two  corn  crops.  Careful  examination  has  also  shown,  and  it 
is  probably  generally  assumed,  that  the  winter-sown  wheat  secures 
possession  by  its  underground  feeders  of  a  more  extended  range 
and  greater  bulk  of  soil,  and  consequently  is  better  able  to  avail 
Itself  of  the  supplies  of  food  and  moisture  existing  below  a 
c;ertain  limited  depth  from  the  surface,  than  the  spring-sown 
barley.  The  wheat-plant,  indeed,  has  the  advantage  of  making 
root,  more  or  less  according  to  season  and  manure,  throughout 
the  winter  months,  during  periods  of  which,  at  any  rate,  the  soil 
will  be  saturated  with  moisture ;  and  in  the  case  of  moderately 
retentive  and  well  drained  soils,  it  will  be  able  to  establish  its 
independence  of  rain  falling  during  the  period  of  active  above- 
ground  growth,  very  much  more  than  will  a  spring*sown  crop 
like  barley. 

But  there  are  other  points  of  distinction  between  the  growth 
of  the  com  and  the  hay  crops.  Thus,  most  of  the  grasses,  which 
comprise  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter,  flower  earlier  than 
the  wheat  or  the  barley ;  and  the  mixed  herbage  is  cut  by,  or 
before,  the  end  of  June,  when  very  little,  if  any  of  it,  has  arrived  at 
the  degree  of  ripeness  in  which  the  com  crops  are  cut  These, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only  allowed  fully  to  ripen,  but  direct 
experiments  made  at  Rothamsted  upon  wheat  have  shown  that 
a  very  large  proportion,  probably  about  half,  of  the  total  dry 
vegetable  substance,  or  of  the  total  carbon  of  the  crop,  is  fixed 
in  it  under  the  influence  of  the  greater  power  of  the  sun's  rays 
after  the  time  at  which  the  hay  crop  is  usually  cut. 

These  facts  are  obviously  an  element  in  the  explanation  of 
another  fact,  to  a  certain  extent  commonly  recognised,  and  which 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  field  experiments  at 
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Rothamsted,  with  the  records  of  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture  under  which  the  crops  have  been  grown,  brings  clearly 
to  view — namely,  that,  as  compared  with  the  hay  crop,  the  corn 
crops  are  not  only  less  dependent  on  the  amounts  of  rain  falling 
flaring  the  period  of  active  vegetation,  but  more  on  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  temperature  during  that  period.  This  is  more 
strikingly  the  case  when  wheat  is  grown  by  means  of  readily 
soluble  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures,  than  when  it  is  grown 
without  manure,  or  with  farmyard  manure.  Without  manure 
the  produce  is  comparatively  more  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
certain  constituents  brought  down  by  the  rain,  or  rendered 
available  by  its  means  from  the  stores  of  the  soil  itself;  and  it 
would  seem  that  where  farmyard  manure  is  employed,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  rain  is  required  during  the  early  growing 
period  to  aid  its  decomposition,  and  so  to  set  free,  distribute,  and 
render  available,  its  fertilising  constituents.  In  the  case  of  the 
artificial  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  active 
fertilising  constituents  are  supplied  in  a  much  more  soluble  form, 
and  require  a  less  amount  and  continuity  of  rain  for  their  solu- 
tion and  distribution  throughout  the  pores  of  the  soil  within  a 
given  range. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  several  reasons  concur  to  render  com 
crops  less  dependent  on  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  rain 
falling  during  the  period  of  active  vegetation  and  accumulation 
of  substance  than  is  the  hay  crop  growing  under  otherwise 
parallel  conditions  as  to  soil  and  manure.  It  is  quite  intelligible, 
too,  that  the  autumn-sown  wheat,  with  its  much  longer  time  for 
the  formation  and  distribution  of  root,  and  its  tendency  to 
develop  proportionally  more  in  the  lower  and  proportionally 
less  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  than  the  spring-sown  barley, 
should  be  less  adversely  affected  than  the  latter  by  a  deficiency 
of  rain  during  the  period  of  active  above-ground  growth. 

Table  XII.  brings  together  at  one  view  the  percentage  amounts 
of  water  retained  by  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  the  different  fields, 
under  the  various  conditions  as  to  season,  cropping,  &c.  The 
results  so  summarised  relate  to  samples  collected  as  under : — 

1.  From  the  experimental  wheat  field,  just  before  harvest, 
1868 ;  mean  of  three  plots  differently  manured. 

2.  From  the  experimental  wheat  field,  in  January,  1869,  when 
the  land  was  supposed  to  be  saturated ;  mean  of  the  same  three 
plots  differently  manured. 

3.  From  uncropped  land,  near  the  end  of  June,  1870. 

4.  From  land  cropped  with  barley,  closely  adjoining  the  un- 
cropped land ;  samples  collected  at  the  same  date,  end  of  June, 
1870. 
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5.  From  permanent  meadow  land,  in   July,  1870,  after  the 
removal  of  the  crop ;  mean  of  three  plots  differently  manured. 

Table  XII. — Summary  of  Percentages  of  Moisture  in  Soils  and  Subsoils  from 
ditfereiit  Fields,  and  under  difierent  conditions  as  to  Season,  Cropping,  &c. 


Depths 

of 
Sumples. 


KXFEBDfBKTAL  WHEAT   FlELD. 


Samples  collected, 

July,  1S64; 

Mean  of 

Plots  3,  2,  and  So. 


Samples  collected, 

Jan.  Slh  and  7Ui, 

1M69;  Mean  of 

PloU  3,  2,  and  8a. 


First      9  ins. 
Second  9  , , 
Third    9   ,, 
Fourth  9  , , 

G-23 
11-19 
15-02 
16*13 

Mean  36  ,, 

Fifth     9  ,, 
Sixth     9  ., 

12-14 

•  • 

27-17 
22*70 
25«27 
25*65 


25  19 


Mean  54  ,, 


Babn  Fiklo. 

Samples  collected, 
June  27 th  and  28th,  1870. 


Uncropped 
Land. 


20*36 
29*53 
34*84 
34*32 


29*76 

31*31 
33*55 


30*65 


Land  Growing 
Barlej. 


11-91 
19*32 
22*83 
25*09 


19*79 

26*98 

26*38 


Pebmasiqct 
MbadowLaxd. 

Samples  ooUected. 
July  25th  and  tftb, 

1870;  Mean  of 
Plots  3tS,  and  14. 


11*99 
11*77 
17*11 
19-38 


22*09 


15*05 

20*67 
21*49 

17  06 


The  special  application  of  the  detailed  results  having  been 
already  fully  considered,  attention  must  be  confined  here  to  the 
more  general  indications  only  of  the  foregoing  summary. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  all  three  fields 
have  a  subsoil  of  reddish  yellow  clay,  resting  upon  chalk,  at  a 
varying  depth,  but  of  not  many  feet  from  the  surface.  All, 
therefore,  have  good  natural  drainage ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
any  water  collects  in  the  furrows,  and  then  only  for  a  veiy  few 
hours.  The  experimental  wheat  field  is,  however,  pipe-drained 
at  a  depth  of  about  30  inches,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  25  feet 
from  drain  to  drain. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  there  is  no  wide  difference  in 
the  amount  of  water  retained  at  corresponding  depths  in  the 
experimental  wheat-field  in  July  1868,  when  the  crop  was 
nearly  at  maturity,  and  in  the  permanent  meadow  land  in  July 
1870,  after  the  removal  of  the  hay  crop.  The  percentages  are, 
however,  rather  lower  in  the  drained  land ;  which,  at  the  time, 
had  probably  supported  a  higher  average  amount  of  produce  also. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  1870,  the  undrained  arable  land, 
which  then  carried  a  crop  of  growing  barley,  representing  per- 
haps from  1^  to  2  tons  of  dry  substance  fixed,  retained  only  about 
the  same  amount  of  water  near  the  surface  as  the  meadow  land 
in  July  1868  ;  but,  lower  down,  it  held  considerably  more  thsn 
either  the  drained  wheat  land  in  July  1868,  or  the  undrained 
meadow  land  in  July  1870. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  uncropped  and  und rained  land, 
though  retaining  much  less  water  within  9  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, from  that  point  downwards  retained,  in  June  1870,  con- 
siderably more  at  every  stage  than  the  drained  wheat  soil  in 
January  1869,  when  the  drains  were  running,  and  the  land  was 
supposed  to  be  saturated.  From  this  comparison,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  percentage  of 
water  in  the  subsoil  of  the  uncropped  but  undrained  land,  as  to 
the  probable  amount  retained  by  the  subsoil  of  the  drained  land 
at  the  commencement  of  active  vegetation  in  the  spring.  The 
amount  retained  in  the  subsoil  of  the  uncropped  and  undrained 
land  is  indeed  enormous ;  but  the  comparison  of  it  with  that  in 
the  adjoining  cropped  land  shows  clearly  enough  that  it  was 
readily  available  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  In  reference  to 
this  latter  point,  the  fact  of  the  good  natural  drainage  by  the 
chalk  must  not  be  overlooked. 

There  is,  upon  the  whole,  general  consistency  in  the  results 
brought  togetiiier  in  Table  XII.  It  may,  perhaps,  safely  be 
concluded  that,  notwithstanding  the  natural  drainage  by  the 
chalk,  the  pipe-drains  had  contributed  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  moisture  retained  by  the  subsoil  of  the  experimental  wheat  field, 
to  the  depth  examined  ;  but  that  they  had,  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  the  clay  more  permeable  by  roots,  and  the  water  that  was 
retained  more  readily  available.  The  evidence  is,  at  any  rate,  very 
striking  as  to  the  degree  in  which,  in  a  time  of  drought,  our  crops 
are  enabled  to  rely  upon  the  water  previously  accumulated  within 
the  subsoil — provided  the  latter  be  of  sufficient  depth,  of  sufficient 
retentive  power,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  permeable. 

Before  concluding,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
important  bearing  of  some  of  the  results  adduced.  Assuming, 
as  we  may  be  allowed  to  do  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  a 
good  crop  of  hay,  wheat,  or  barley,  will  probably  exhale  not  less, 
and  perhaps  more,  than  700  tons  of  water  per  acre  during  growth, 
we  still  have  only  about  7  inches  of  rain,  out  of  an  average 
annual  fall  of  say  25  inches,  thus  directly  disposed  of  by  the 
growing  crop ;  and,  taking  the  amount  retained  by  the  soil  itself 
as  practically  a  constant  quantity  from  year  to  year,  there  re- 
mains to  be  disposed  of  by  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  by 
passage  into  the  drains  or  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots 
of  the  crop,  an  average  of  about  18  inches  of  rain  annually, 
equivalent  to  more  than  1800  tons  of  water  per  acre. 

How  much  of  this  large  quantity  of  water  passes  off  by 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  itself,  inducing  by  capillary 
action  the  withdrawal  of  water,  carrying  with  it,  it  may  be,  essential 
plant-food,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  ? — or,  how 
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much  passes  downwards,  carrying  in  solution  any  manurial  matters 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  can  be  absorbed  and  retained 
within  the  pores  of  the  soil  and  the  upper  layers  of  the  subsoil  ? 

These  questions  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  answered  in  regard 
even  to  any  particular  soil,  or  season,  as  is  desirable ;  and  could 
they  be  so,  the  answers  would  vary  greatly  with  variations  of  soil 
and  season.  As  already  stated,  direct  experiments  are  now  in 
progress  at  Rothamsted  with  the  view  of  acquiring  useful  data  on 
this  subject.  With  regard  to  the  results  hitherto  obtained,  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  from  September  1st  to  December  31st,  1870, 
that  is,  commencing  after  the  unusual  drought  of  the  preceding 
summer,  it  was  found  that,  out  of  a  rainfall  of  about  10*5  inches 
within  the  same  period,  about  50  per  cent,  had  passed  below  a 
depth  of  20  inches,  about  40  per  cent  below  40  inches,  and 
about  20  per  cent,  below  60  inches  from  the  surface.  Calcula- 
tion further  showed  that,  even  supposing  there  were  some  accu- 
mulation during  August,  still,  a  very  large  proportion  of  that 
which  did  not  so  pass,  would  be  required  to  bring  the  previously 
very  dry  soil  to  the  point  of  saturation — judging  this  require- 
ment from  the  results  which  have  been  already  given  boiring 
upon  the  point  That  is  to  say,  as  would  be  expected,  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  the  rainfall  was  evaporated  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  Much  more  would,  of  course,  so  disappear 
taking  the  whole  year  round ;  the  quantity  varying  considerably 
with  the  characters  of  the  soil  and  the  season. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Dal  ton  *  devised  an 
apparatus  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
which  passed  off  from  the  soil  by  drainage,  and  by  evaporation, 
respectively.  It  consisted  of  a  cylinder,  10  inches  in  diameter, 
3  feet  deep,  open  at  the  top,  and  closed  at  the  bottom;  but 
having  one  small  exit  tube  near  the  top,  and  another  near  the 
bottom,  for  the  escape  of  water  into  bottles  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  vessel  was  filled  with  earth,  and  sunk  into  the  ground  level 
with  the  surface,  one  side  being  left  exposed  for  access  to  the 
bottles.  He  continued  the  experiment  for  three  years,  1796-7-8, 
and  found  the  drainage  to  average,  over  that  period,  25  per  rent, 
and  the  evaporation  to  be,  therefore,  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
rainfall.  This  was  exclusive  of  any  evaporation  of  dew,  but  in- 
clusive of  that  resulting  from  vegetation,  as  the  surface  of  the 
soil  became,  after  the  first  year,  covered  with  grass ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  however,  Dr.  Dalton  considered  immaterial. 

For  eight  years,  1836-1843,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Abbott's  Hill, 
King's  Langley,  Herts,t  experimented  with  a  modification  of 
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Dalton^s  apparatus.  The  cylinder  he  employed  was  13  inches 
in  diameter,  and  3  feet  deep,  but  provided  at  that  depth  with  a 
perforated  bottom,  and  a  receptacle  beneath  for  the  collection  of 
the  water ;  and  there  was  an  arrangement  of  tubes  for  the  escape, 
and  measurement,  of  the  drainage  water.  Grass  was  grown  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  cylinder.  The  drainage  would 
doubtless  be  more  free  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dickinson  than 
in  those  of  Dr.  Dalton ;  and  the  results,  over  8  years,  showed,  with 
a  less  rainfall,  a  larger  actual  amount  of  drainage ;  the  latter 
representing  42J  per  cent.,  and  the  evaporation,  therefore,  only 
57-^  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall.  This  amount  included,  of  course, 
the  exhalation  due  to  vegetable  growth. 

From  results  obtained  by  gauging  the  flow  of  water  from  pipe- 
drains,  it  has  been  concluded  that  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
the  rainfall  passes  off  by  evaporation  than  that  indicated  by  the 
experiments  of  either  Mr.  Dickinson  or  Dr.  Dalton.  But  results 
obtained  by  deducting  the  amount  passing  through  drains  from  the 
total  rainfall  may  be  judged  to  be  quite  untrustworthy,  from 
the  fact  that,  before  the  pipe-drains  in  the  experimental  wheat  field 
had  passed  any  water  at  all  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the  drain- 
gauges  already  referred  to  had  indicated  that,  of  the  rain  which 
had  then  fallen  since  the  1st  of  September,  nearly  25  per  cent, 
had  passed  below  20  inches,  nearly  10  per  cent,  below  40  inches, 
and  nearly  4  per  cent,  below  60  inches  from  the  surface.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  water  passing  through  arti- 
ficial drains  may  be  no  measure  whatever  of  the  total  quantity 
passing  below  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  growing  crops.* 

In  the  admitted  defect  of  satisfactory  evidence  from  which 
may  be  deduced  the  probable  average  amount  of  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  independently  of  vegetation,  we  will 
assume,  by  way  of  illustration,  that,  taking  the  average  of  many 

*  It  was  not  until  after  this  Paper  went  to  pren  for  the  Jwnrwtl,  that  we  recol- 
lected the  experiments  of  Maurice,  Gasparin,  and  Risler,  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  therefore  make  brief  reference  to  them  here.  M.  Maurice,  experimenting  at 
Genevfty  oTer  two  years,  1796  and  1797,  sought  to  measure  the  evaporation  from 
the  soil  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel  filled  with  earth,  the  changes  in  the 
weight  of  which  he  determined  daily  during  that  period.  His  results  in£cated  an 
amount  of  evaporation  corresponding  to  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall,  which 
latter  aTera^ed  over  the  two  years  about  26  inches  per  annum.  (*  Bibl.  Britan.  de 
Gen^e:  Sciences  et  Arts,'  t.  i.)  M.  Gasparin,  experimenting  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  at  Orange,  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  found  the  evaporation  so  deter- 
mined to  amount,  in  Uie  two  years  1821  and  1822,  to  about  80  per  cent,  of  a  rain- 
&11  of  about  28  inches  per  annum.  ('Cours  d' Agriculture,'  t.  il  p.  116.) 
M.  Risler,  again,  at  Calt^ves,  near  Nyon,  Switzerland,  by  gauging  drains  1*2  metre 
(about  4  feet)  deep,  in  a  very  compact  and  impervious  subsoil,  estimated  the 
evaporation  over  the  two  years,  1867  and  1868,  to  amount  to  about  70  per  cent, 
of  a  rainfall  which  averaged  over  the  period  about  41  inches  per  annum.  The 
land  was  cropped,  as  usual,  during  the  period  of  the  experiment ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  evaporation  indicated  includes  that  due  to  vegetable  growth.  (<  Archives 
des  Sciences  de  hi  Bibliotheque  Universelle/  Sept.,  1869.) 
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soils  and  seasons,  three-fourths  of  a  total  rainfall  of  25  inches 
will  pass  off  by  the  combined  action  of  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  itself,  and  of  the  exhalation  due  to  the  growth  of 
a  ^ood  crop  of  hay  or  corn.  On  this  supposition  there  would 
still  remain  more  than  6  inches  of  rain,  equivalent  to  more  than 
600  tons  of  water  per  acre,  annually  passing  downwards,  and 
carrying  with  it  more  or  less  of  fertilising  matten. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  most  important  mineral  constituents 
of  soils  and  manures  are,  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  soils  at  any 
rate,  almost  wholly  retained  by  them  within  the  range  of  the  roots 
of  our  crops*  Nitrogen,  whether  supplied  in  the  form  of  ammonia* 
salts  or  nitrates  is,  however,  much  less  completely  so  retained ; 
being,  in  whichever  state  supplied,  carried  off  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  the  drainage  water,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 
According  to  results  obtained  independently  by  Professor  Frank- 
land  and  Professor  Voelcker,  on  the  analysis  of  drainage  water 
from  the  experimental  wheatrfield  at  Rothamsted,  that  col- 
lected during  the  winter,  from  land  manured  in  the  autumn  by 
an  amount  of  ammonia-salts  supplying  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre,  may  contain  from  2*5  to  3  parts,  or  even  more,  of  nitrogen, 
as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  per  100,000  parts  of  water.  Assuming 
that  only  2'5  parts  of  nitrogen  were  so  carried  beyond  the  reach 
of  roots  for  every  100,000  parts  of  water  passing  downwards, 
there  would  still  be,  for  every  inch  of  rain  so  passing,  a  loss  per 
acre  of  between  5  and  6  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  supplied  in  manure 
at  a  cost  of  not  much  less  than  1&  per  lb. 

The  above  estimate  of  quantity  must  be  understood  to  be 
adopted  only  provisionally,  and  by  way  of  illustration.  It  is, 
however,  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  what  must  happen 
in  the  case  of  many  soils  and  seasons  at  any  rate,  to  show  the 
very  great  importance  of  further  investigating  the  reactions  of 
various  descriptions  of  nitrogenous  manure  on  different  descrip- 
tions of  soil,  and  of  determining  the  best  modes,  and  the  best 
periods  of  the  year,  for  the  application  of  such  manurial  matters, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  loss  by  drainage  to  a  minimum.  This  subject 
is  now  receiving  attention  at  Rothamsted. 


BothafMtedy  January^  1871. 
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"CLOVER-SICKNESS." 
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J.  H.  GILBERT,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 


Haying  been  informed  bj  Mr.  Berkeley  that  it  was  bis  inten* 
tion  to  make  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  "  Clover-sick- 
ness "  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  to  daj,  and 
having  been  requested  by  him  to  state  briefly  the  results  of  the 
attempts  made  at  Bothamsted  to  grow  clover  more  frequently  on 
the  same  land  than  custom  recognizes  as  practicable,  I  have,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Lawes,  drawn  up  a  summary  statement  of 
the  plan  and  results  of  the  experiments,  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
short  abstract  of  previously  published  accounts,  but  bringing  the 
record  up  to  the  present  date. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  clover-sickness 
may  be  mentioned : — 

Exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

The  growth  of  parasitic  plants  which  strike  their  roots  into  the 
clover  and  exhaust  its  juices. 

Destruction  by  insects. 

The  injurious  influences  arising  from  the  matter  excreted  by 
the  roots  of  a  former  crop,  or  from  the  decay  of  the  roots  them- 
selves. 

The  growth  of  the  young  plant  under  the  shade  of  a  corn- 
crop. 

With  regard  to  the  last  supposition,  which,  in  a  letter  in  the 
'  Gardener's  Chronicle '  of  May  18th,  Mr.  Berkeley  seems  dis- 
posed to  adopt,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  period  of  twenty- 
three  seasons  over  which  our  experiments  on  the  subject  have 
now  extended,  clover  has  more  frequently  been  sown  alone  than 
with  a  corn-crop,  and  the  failures  have  been  as  signal  under  those 
as  under  the  usual  conditions. 

The  experiments  on  the  growth  of  clover  with  many  different 
descriptions  of  manure  were  commenced  in  1849,  and,  with  the 
occasional  interposition  of  a  corn-crop  or  fallow,  have  been  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time.  The  land  is  divided  into  three 
main  divisions,  each  of  which  comprises  a  series  of  six  plots. 
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Series  1. — ^The  plots  of  this  series  have  receiyed  no  carbona- 
ceous, and  scarcely  any  nitrogenous  manure  since  the  commence- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  have  received  much 
more  of  both  potass  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  more  phosphoric  acid, 
but  all  less,  and  generally  considerably  less,  lime  and  magnesia 
than  have  up  to  this  date  been  taken  off  in  the  crops. 

Series  2. — These  plots  have  all  received  a  considerable  amount  of 
both  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  manures,  supplying,  on  the 
average,  about  half,  but  in  some  cases  more  than  half,  as  much  of 
both  carbon  and  nitrogen  as  have  been  taken  off  in  the  crops. 
Of  potass  and  sulphuric  acid,  some  of  the  plots  have  received 
considerably  more,  of  phosphoric  acid  rather  more  or  not  much 
less,  of  lime  very  much  more,  but  of  magnesia  in  all  cases  less  than 
were  yielded  in  the  crops. 

Series  3. — ^The  plots  of  this  series  have  also  received  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  both  carbon  and  nitrogen,  but  all  of  them  less 
than  those  of  series  2.  Some  of  them  have  received  more,  or  not 
much  less,  potass,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  considerably 
more  sulphuric  acid,  and  very  much  more  lime  than  were  contained 
in  the  crops. 

These  very  summary  comparative  statements  relate  to  the 
whole  period  from  1849  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  the  observa- 
tions which  follow  will  for  the  most  part  have  reference  to  the 
same  period.     But  it  should  be  observed  that  many  of  the  plots 
which  now  show  an  excess  of  removal  over  supply  of  certain 
constituents  did  not  do  so  at  the  time  of  the  first  failures.     It 
will  presently  be  seen  that  failure  commenced  after  growing  the 
crop  a  second  time  with  the  interposition  of  only  a  single  wheat- 
crop.    This  was  the  case  notwithstanding  that  at  that  time,  and 
even  later,  on  some  of  the  plots  more  of  all  constituents  (except- 
ing perhaps  carbon)  hod  been  supplied  in  manure  than  taken  off 
in  the  crops.     It  was  obviously,  therefore,  not  merely  a  question 
of  supply  or  exhaustion,  using  the  terms  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
should  do  in  reference  to  wheat  or  barley,  for  example.     One 
object  of  the  plan  of  experimenting  followed  was,  therefore,  to 
give  time  for  the  proper  soil-digestion,  or  distribution  of  the  con- 
stituents already  directly  supplied,  or  which  might  otherwise 
exist  within  the  soil,   in    case    this    might  be  the    condition 
needed. 

As  with  other  leguminous  crops,  the  general  result  has  been 
that  mineral  constituents  applied  as  manures  (particularly  potass) 
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considerably  increased  the  early  crops;  whereas  ammonia-ealtB 
had  little  or  no  beneficial  effect,  and  were  sometimes  injurioiiB. 
It  may  be  added  that  even  up  to  the  present  time  the  beneficial 
effects  of  lon^  previous  applications  of  potass  are  apparent  when- 
ever there  is  any  growth  at  all. 

To  go  into  a  little  more  detail :  The  crops  were  throughout  very 
heavy  in  the  first  year  (1849),  especially  on  the  plots  of  series  1, 
with  mineral,  but  with  no  carbonaceous  or  nitrogenous  manure. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  wheat  was  sown,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1850  Eed  Clover.  In  1851  small  cuttings  were  taken ;  and  in 
1852,  though  the  crops  were  not  heavy,  there  was  by  no  means 
a  failure.  Since  that  time,  however,  all  attempts  to  grow  clover 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land  have  failed  to  give  anything 
like  a  full  crop,  or  a  plant  which  would  stand  the  usual  time  on 
the  ground.  Small  cuttings  were  obtained  in  the  autumns  of 
1855  and  1859  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of  those  years,  and 
small  cuttings,  but  rather  heavier  than  in  the  former  cases,  in 
1865  (June  and  August)  from  seed  sown  in  1864. 

On  the  plots  of  series  1,  seed  has  been  sown  ten  times  during 
the  twenty-three  years  of  the  experiment,  namely,  in  1848, 1850, 
1853, 1854,  1855,  1859,  1864,  1868, 1869,  and  1870.  In  seven 
out  of  the  last  eight  trials  the  plant  has  died  off  in  the  winter  or 
spring  succeeding  the  sowing  the  seed  ;  and  at  the  present  time 
the  land  is  again  ploughed  up,  the  plant  having  entirely  died  off 
in  the  spring,  now  three  years  in  succession.  The  plots  of  series 
2  and  3,  on  the  other  hand,  though  previously  sovm  as  frequently 
as  those  of  series  1,  were  not  sown  in  either  1868  or  1869,  but 
were  ploughed  and  left  fallow,  and  only  sown  again  in  1870 ;  and 
they  carry,  at  the  present  time,  a  rather  thin,  but  fairly  healthy 
crop ;  whilst,  as  already  said,  the  plants  from  the  seed  sown  at 
the  same  time  on  series  1  entirely  died  away  in  the  spring. 

The  difference  between  the  conditions  of  the  plots  of  series  1, 
resulting  at  the  present  time  in  entire  failure,  and  those  of  series 
2  and  3,  affording  at  least  comparative  success,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  cases  of  the  utter  failure,  seed  was 
sown,  and  plants  came  up,  in  1868  and  1869,  as  well  as  in  1870, 
that  is  in  three  consecutive  seasons ;  whereas  in  those  of  the 
partial  success  none  was  sown  between  1864  and  1870. 

So  far  as  regards  manure,  the  chief  distinctions  are — that 
where  there  is  entire  failure,  ncitl.'cr  carbon  nor  nitrogen  ha? 
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been  supplied  in  manure ;  but  where  there  is  partial  success  both 
have  been  supplied,  but  neither  of  them  in  amount  equal  to  that 
of  their  removal  in  the  crops.  With  regard  to  mineral  consti- 
tuents, the  conditions  of  series  1,  resulting  in  failure,  are — a 
considerable  excess  of  supply  of  both  potass  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  considerably  greater  excess  of  both  than  on  either  series  2, 
or  series  8 ;  no  essential  difference  as  to  phosphoric  acid ;  a 
greater  deficiency  of  magnesia  than  in  either  series  2  or  series  3 ; 
and  lastly,  a  considerable  loss  of  lime,  whereas  on  the  plots  of 
aeries  2  and  3,  very  much  more  lime  has  been  supplied  in  ma- 
nure than  taken  off  in  the  crops. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  the  failure  on  series  1, 
compared  with  series  2  and  3,  be  due  to  the  greater  exhaustion 
of  certain  constituents,  it  must  be  of  either  carbon,  nitrogen, 
magnesia,  or  lime.  On  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
excess  of  carbon  removed  in  the  crops,  over  that  supplied  in  the 
xuanure,  has  been  in  no  case  nearly  approaching  that  which 
may  take  place  with  impunity  in  the  case  of  either  wheat  or 
barley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  annual  removal  of  ni- 
trogen has  been  considerably  greater  on  all  the  plots  of  series  1, 
but  generally  less  on  those  of  series  2  and  3,  than  happens  with 
either  wheat  or  barley  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure;  it 
has,  however,  been  considerably  less  than  in  experiments  on  the 
mixed  herbage  of  grass-land  where  no  nitrogenous  manure  has 
been  employed. 

Again,  taking  of  course  the  whole  period,  the  exhaustion  of 
magnesia  has  been  generally  greater,  and  that  of  lime  consider- 
ably greater,  than  has  occurred  in  the  experiments  on  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  wheat  or  barley.  So  far,  then,  as  the  result 
depends  on  mere  amount,  rather  than  on  condition  or  distribu- 
tion of  constituents,  it  would  appear  to  be  connected  with  a 
deficiency  of  nitrogen,  of  magnesia^  or  of  lime,  or  of  more  than 
one  of  them. 

Having  regard  to  the  question  of  the  condition  and  distri- 
bution of  the  constituents,  in  1864  a  portion  of  the  land  of 
aeries  1  was  trenched  2  feet  deep,  one  third  of  the  manure  being 
mixed  with  the  layer  from  24  to  16  inches,  one  third  from  16  to 
8  inches,  and  the  remainder  from  8  inches  upwards.  Super- 
phosphate of  lime,  and  salts  of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia,  the 
first  two  in  very  large  quantity,  were  used ;  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  a  much  more  favourable  form  of  application  of  nitrogen 
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for  leguminous  crops  than  ammonia-salts,  and  which  distributes 
more  rapidly,  was  also  liberallj  applied.  Owing  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  season,  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  land  was 
very  unfaTOurable  after  this  treatment ;  and,  although  many  years 
hare  now  elapsed,  and  the  excess  of  constituents  supplied  is  in 
some  cases  considerable,  the  plant  has  died  off  as  completely  on 
the  plofts  so  treated  as  elsewhere. 

In  view  of  these  fiftilures  in  the  field,  it  is  a  bet  of  much  in- 
terest that  in  1854  Bed  Clover  was  sown  in  a  garden  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  experimental  field,  on  soil  which 
has  been  under  ordinary  garden-cultivation  for  probably  two  or 
three  centuries,  and  it  has  every  year  since  shown  very  luxuriant 
growth ;  and  after  resowing  four  times,  namely,  in  1860,  1865, 

1868,  and  1870,  during  that  period,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
not  only  no  indication  of  failure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  luxu- 
riant growth.  It  may  be  added,  by  way  of  illustration  merely, 
that  if  the  produce  on  these  small  garden  plots  be  calculated  to 
the  acre,  it  would  represent  a  removal  in  seventeen  years,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  1^  ton  of  lime,  nearly  |  ton  of  magnesia, 
more  than  a  ton  of  potass,  nearly  ^  ton  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
about  H  ton  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  without  the  supply  of  any  of 
either  during  the  period  of  the  experiment. 

Lastly,  in  the  winter  of  1867-^8,  small  portions  of  the  land  of 
series  1  were  dug,  some  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  some  to  the 
depth  of  18,  some  to  the  depth  of  27,  and  some  to  the  depth  of 
86  inches,  and  sown  to  the  respective  depths  with  different  ma- 
nurial  mixtures ;  supplying  in  some  cases  very  large  amounts  of 
potass,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,*]ii- 
trate  of  soda,  &>c.  From  other  similarly  sized  plots,  the  soil  was 
removed  to  the  depth  of  9,  18,  and  27  inches  respectively,  and 
replaced  by  soil  from  the  same  depths  from  the  garden  border,  on 
a  portion  of  which  clover  had  been  grown  successfully  since  1854, 
as  above  referred  to.  In  April  1868,  clover  was  sown  over  the 
whole  of  these  small  plots,  as  well  as  over  the  rest  of  the  land  of 
series  1  not  so  treated ;  but  the  plant  for  the  most  part  died  off 
during  the  winter.    The  same  portions  were  resown  in  April 

1869,  and  small  quantities  of  clover  were  cut  in  September  of 
that  year ;  but  the  plant  again  died  off  in  the  winter.    In  April 

1870,  clover  was  again  sown,  this  time  in  conjunction  with 
barley ;  but  the  plant  again  died  off  during  the  past  winter  and 
early  spring.     This  result  should  not,  however,  at  present  be 
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taken  as  absolute  proof  of  failure  of  the  manurial  conditions 
supplied  on  the  various  small  plots;  for  not  only  was  the 
suininer  of  1870  one  of  extraordinary  drought,  but  where  the 
manures  were  applied  at  the  different  depths  specified,  the  land 
may  not  yet  have  recovered  a  favourable  mechanical  condition, 
and  where  the  natural  soil  was  replaced  by  that  from  the  garden 
border,  the  plants,  being  luxuriant  compared  with  any  aih)und 
them,  were  more  a  prey  to  woodpigeons,  rabbits,  and  game. 
The  whole  of  these  small  plots  are  now  resown,  and  those  of 
the  garden-soil  are  entirely  enclosed,  both  around  and  above,  by 
galvanized  wire  netting. 

The  general  result  of  the  experiments  in  the  field  is — ^that 
neither  organic  matter  rich  in  carbon  as  well  as  other  consti- 
tuents, nor  ammonia-salts,  nor  nitrate  of  soda,  nor  mineral  con- 
stituents, nor  a  complex  mixture,  supplied  as  manure,  whether 
at  the  surface  or  at  a  considerable  depth,  has  hitherto  availed 
to  restore  the  clover-yielding  capabilities  of  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  garden-soil  supplied  the 
conditions  under  which  clover  can  be  grown  year  after  year  on 
the  same  ground  for  many  years  in  succession. 

The  results  obtained  on  the  garden-soil  seem  to  show  that 
what  is  called  '*  clover-sickness  "  cannot  be  due  to  the  injurious 
influence  of  excreted  matters  upon  the  immediately  succeeding 
crop. 

That  the  clover  crop  frequently  fails  coincidently  with  injury 
from  parasitic  plants,  or  insects,  cannot  be  disputed ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  injury  should  be  reckoned  as  the  cause, 
or  merely  the  concomitant  and  an  aggravation  of  the  fiiiling 
condition. 

If,  then,  it  be  decided  that  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  destruction 
by  parasitic  plants  or  insects,  nor  injiuy  from  excreted  matters,  nor 
the  shade  of  a  corn-crop,  and  that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  there  will  still  remain  several  open  ques- 
tions. Is  it  exhaustion  of  certain  organic  matters  rich  in  carbon, 
of  nitrogenous  food,  or  of  mineral  constituents?  Again,  is 
there  an  actual  exhaustion  of  the  substances  in  question,  or  only  an 
unfavourable  condition  of  combination,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  sail- 
diffeHion  of  them,  for  the  accumulative  and  assimilative  require- 
ments of  leguminous  plants  ?  Or,  is  there  only  an  unfavour- 
able distribution  of  them  within  the  soil,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  root-range  of  the  crops  P 
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These  variouB  points  cannot  be  considered  in  detail  witiiin 
our  present  limits ;  but  a  few  brief  observations  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  them  by  way  of  explanation  and  suggestion. 

The  results  obtidned  on  the  garden-soil  are,  of  course,  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  there  was  in  the  field-soil  a  want  of 
some  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  crop.  They  are  also  con- 
sistent with  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  merely  requisite  that 
the  constituents  should  be  present  in  the  state  of  combination 
and  of  distribution  available  for  other  descriptions  of  crop,  but 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  dorer- 
plant,  that  the  constituents  should  have  undergone  a  certain 
digestion,  so  to  speak,  within  the  soil;  or  that  certain  consti- 
tuents should  have  become  more  distributed  than  is  neceasaiy 
for  the  cereal  crops.  On  either  supposition  the  result  may  be 
dependent  on  the  proper  supply  of  carbon,  of  nitrogen,  or  of 
mineral  constituents.  Thus,  in  garden-soil,  liberally  dunged  for 
centuries,  there  would  be  a  great  accumulation  of  all  constituents. 
A  large  amount  of  both  carbon  and  nitrogen  compounds  would 
have  undergone  considerable,  if  not  as  complete  change  as  could 
take  place  within  the  soil ;  and  their  products,  as  well  as  mineral 
constituents,  would  be  widely  distributed. 

Although,  taking  the  whole  period,  carbon  has  been  removed 
in  the  crops  from  all  the  plots  in  larger  quantities  than  it  has 
been  supplied  to  them  in  manure,  experience  with  other  descrip- 
tions of  crop  would  not  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  failure 
could  be  due  to  a  deficiency  of  that  constituent  provided  it  were 
taken  up  by  the  Leguminosie  exclusively  as  carbonic  acid,  yielded 
by  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
within  the  soil.  If,  however,  it  were  the  case  that  some  plants, 
clover,  for  example,  required  for  healthy  development  at  certain 
stages  of  their  growth  a  portion  of  their  carbon  to  be  presented 
them  in  other  compounds— organic  acids  more  complex  than 
carbonic  add,  in  combination,  it  may  be,  with  ammonia,  or  with 
fixed  bases — we  could  then  easily  understand  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  certain  period  of  time  might  be  requisite 
for  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
compounds  in  question.  It  would  also  be  intelligible  that  there 
should  be  a  great  accumulation  of  such  compounds  in  the  soil 
where  dung  had  been  liberally  used  for  centuries.  A  &ct  of 
another  kind,  which  is  at  any  rate  consistent  with  the  view  hers 
'assumed,  is,  that  the  ashes  of  the  Leguminos»  we  cultivate  con- 
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tain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate,  indicating,  possibly,  that 
the  fixed  bases  had  been  taken  up  in  combination  with  a  com- 
bustible organic  acid.  Again,  another  fact  in  accordance  with 
the  view  is,  that  although  a  Leguminous  crop  assimilates  two, 
three,  or  more  times  as  much  nitrogen  over  a  given  area  as  a 
Graminaceous  one,  the  direct  application  of  ammonia- salts,  so 
effective  with  the  latter,  is  more  frequently  injurious  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  former  within  the  season  of  their  employment; 
though,  after  some  time  has  elapsed,  some  beneficial  effects  can 
be  observed,  apparently  due  to  the  previous  supplies.  An  obvi- 
ously possible  explanation  of  this  is,  that  organic  acid  salts  of 
ammonia  have  have  been  formed. 

On  the  other  hand,  nitrate  of  soda,  though  not  a  reliable  ma- 
nure for  Leguminous  crops,  as  it  and  ammonia-salts  are  for  the 
Grraminaceie,  is  certainly  much  more  beneficial  to  them  than  are 
ammonia-salts  ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  it  is  not  until  the  ammonia 
has  in  great  part  been  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  the  result- 
ing nitrates  become  widely  distributed  throughout  the  pores  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  that  the  Leguminous  plant  attains  suffi- 
ciently active  and  vigorous  growth,  and  acquires  sufincieut  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  to  render  it  independent  of  its  many  enemies — 
whether  in  the  form  of  animal  or  vegetable  parasites,  or  of  cli- 
matic vicissitudes  which  slacken  its  vitality,  and  render  it  an 
easier  prey  to  its  animal  or  vegetable  enemies. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  favourable  condition  of  the  ni- 
trogen is  that  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  an  organic  acid, 
we  have  to  conclude  that  that  condition,  even  if  favourable,  is  at 
any  rate  not  essential  for  the  Graminaceous  crop,  or  that  the 
distribution  of  the  compounds  in  question  is  such  as  to  render 
them  not  so  readily  available  for  the  Graminaceous  as  for  the 
Leguminous- plants.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  required  con- 
dition be  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  and  the  wider  distribu- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  than  would  take 
place  BO  long  -as  it  remained  as  ammonia,  that  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  which  is  supplied  in  manure  for  the  Graminaceie,  amk 
which,  owing  either  to  unfavourable  combination,  or  unfavour- 
able distribution,  within  the  soil,  is  not  recovered  in  the  increase 
of  the  immediate  crop,  becomes  gradually  oxidated  and  more 
widely  distributed,  and  the  Leguminous  crop,  alternating  with 
the  Graminaceous  one,  and  gathering  from  a  more  extended  or 
difierent  range  of  soil,  in  its  turn  leaves  a  residue,  or  allows  the 
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accumulation,  of  assimilable  nitrogen  within  the  range  of  collec- 
tion of  the  crops  which  succeed  it.  On  this  view,  not  only  does, 
the  growth  of  the  Leguminous  crop  serve  to  arrest  the  loss  of  ni* 
trogen  by  drainage  as  nitric  acid,  by  bringing  up  again  much  of 
that  which  had  passed  in  that  condition  into  the  lower  layers  of 
of  the  soil ;  but  there  is  obviously  provided  one  important  ele- 
ment at  least  in  the  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
alternating  Leguminous  with  Graminaceous  crops  in  rotation. 

Again,  the  nitric  acid  would,  most  probably  in  great  part,  be  in 
combination  with  lime,  which  is  the  base  occurring  in  large  pro- 
portion in  the  ash  of  our  Leguminous  crops ;  and  supposing  ni- 
trogen were  taken  up  by  the  plants  as  nitric  acid,  chiefly  in 
combination  with  lime,  but  partly  with  potass  or  other  bases,  we 
should,  in  that  fact,  have  an  element  in  the  explanation  of  the 
occurrence  in  the  ashes  of  the  Leguminosfe  of  so  much  fixed 
base,  and  especially  of  lime,  not  in  combination  with  a  fixed 
acid  ;  and  we  should,  so  far,  to  a  less  extent  require  the  aid  of  the 
assumption  that  the  bases  in  question  had  been  taken  up  from 
the  soil  as  ready-formed  organic  acid  salts. 

The  above  considerations  are  of  interest  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  results  obtained  in  the  highly  manured  garden-soil, 
but  also  in  connexion  with  the  facts  of  the  entire  failure  in  the 
field  at  the  present  time  where  neither  carbonaceous  nor  nitro- 
genous manures  have  been  supplied,  and  lime  has  been  the  most 
exhausted,  and  of  the  partial  success  where  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogenous  manures  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  supplied, 
and  lime  has  been  added  in  great  excess. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  time  that  would  serve  for  the  forraatioB 
and  distribution  of  the  organic  acid  salts,  or  of  the  nitrates, 
would  also  serve  for  the  soil-digestion,  and  distribution,  of  mineral 
constituents. 

To  conclude,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  failure  and  partial 
success  in  the  field  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
on  some  portions  of  the  land  where  there  is  the  complete  failure, 
considerably  more  of  those  mineral  constituents  which  most  eha- 
racteristically  increase  the  growth  of  a  healthy  clover  crop  in  the 
land  in  question,  have  been  supplied  than  taken  off  in  the  crops. 

This  has  not,  however,  been  the  case  with  the  nitrogen  on  any 
portion  of  the  experimental  land ;  though,  as  already  said,  the 
exhaustion  of  it  has  nowhere  been  so  great  as  in  experiments 
on  mixed  herbage,  including  perennial  Leguminous  species.    On 
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the  other  hand,  where  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  fairly 
healthy,  but  only  small  crop  growing,  the  application  of  those 
mineral  constituents  which  most  increase  a  healthy  plant  has 
been  considerably  less,  but  that  of  nitrogen  has  been  greater 
than  where  there  is  the  total  failure.  Nevertheless,  on  the  por- 
tions where  there  has  been  the  most  liberal  supply  of  those  mineral 
constituents — potass,  for  example — there  is  at  the  present  time 
considerably  more  growth  than  where  there  has  been  no  such 
supply. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  attempts  made  to  supply  the  fer- 
tilizing matters  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  surfisu^,  it  is 
admitted  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  resulting  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  and  subsoil  was  not  satisfactory ;  though,  even  at 
present,  indications  are  wanting  that  beneficial  effects  may  even- 
tually follow. 

This  brief  record  of  many  failures  may  be  concluded  by  a  quo- 
tation from  a  paper  on  the  subject  published  by  Mr.  Lawes  and 
myself  some  years  ago : — 

''When  land  is  not  what  is  called  'clover-sick,'  the  crop  of 
clover  may  frequently  be  increased  by  top-dressings  of  manure 
containing  potass  and  superphosphate  of  lime ;  but  the  high 
price  of  salts  of  potass,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  action  of 
manures  upon  the  crop,  render  the  application  of  artificial  ma- 
nures for  clover  a  practice  of  doubtfiil  economy. 

^  When  the  land  is  what  is  called  '  clover-sick,*  none  of  the 
ordinary  manures,  whether  '  artificial '  or  natural,  can  be  relied 
upon  to  secure  a  crop. 

"  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  only  means  of  in- 
suring a  good  crop  of  Bed  Clover  is  to  allow  some  years  to  elapse 
before  repeating  the  crop  upon  the  same  land." 
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REPORT 

OF 

EXPERLMENTS  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  BARLEY 

FOE  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  SUCCESSION  ON  THE 

SAME  LAND. 


In  volumes  viii.  xii.  and  xvi.  of  the  first  series  of  the  ^  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England/  we  gave  some 
account  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  Wheat  year  after  year 
on  the  same  land;  in  volume  xxv.  (1864),  we  published  a 
detailed  Report  on  the  growth  of  the  crop,  without  manure, 
and  with  different  descriptions  of  manure,  for  twenty  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land ;  and  the  twenty-ninth  crop  has  now 
been  harvested.  In  volume  xviii.  (1857),  results  on  the  growth 
of  Barley,  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  of  manuring,  for 
six  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  were  given.  Those 
experiments  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  are 
still  in  progress ;  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  record  the  results 
obtained  with  barley,  as  already  with  wheat,  over  twenty  con- 
secutive seasons. 

Barley  is,  at  any  rate  through  the  greater  part  of  England,  if 
not  throughout  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  second  in  importance  of 
the  cereal  grains  we  cultivate ;  in  some  localities,  indeed,  it  is  of 
first  importance.  It  is  a  prominent  element  in  the  well-known 
four-course  rotation,  and  is  more  or  less  prominent  in  almost  every 
rotation  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles.  More- 
over, it  is  supposed  that  the  characters  and  the  condition  of  land 
under  which  it  can  be  advantageously  cultivated  are  greatly 
limited,  and  that  its  market  value  is  much  influenced,  by  certain 
fiscal  arrangements.  From  various  points  of  view,  therefore, 
exact  knowledge  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  it 
yields,  on  a  soil  of  a  given  description,  but  under  a  great  variety 
of  well-defined  conditions  as  to  manuring,  and  in  seasons  of  very 
various  characters,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  interest. 

The  conditions  of  growth  of  barley,  are,  in  some  respects,  very 
similar  to  those  of  wheat ;  but  in  others  they  are  very  different. 
Thus,  as  a  rule,  wheat,  is  sown  in  the  autumn,  but  barley  not 
until  ihe  spring ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  much  less  time  for  the 
distribution  of  its  roots,  and  for  getting  possession  of  the  stores 
within  the  soil.  Again,  the  descriptions  of  soil  which  are  the 
most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  are  generally  not  equally 
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well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  barley.  Hence,  apart  from  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  barley -crop  as  a  prominent  and  inde- 
pendent element  in  most  of  our  rotations,  the  question  of  die 
degree  in  which  the  requirements  and  results  of  its  growth  are 
similar  to,  or  different  from^  those  of  its  botanical  ally — wheat 
^both  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family,  the  {jlraminace(B\  is 
one  of  very  considerable  interest,  both  practical  and  scientific. 

Little  less  interesting  would  it  be,  not  only  to  compare  the 
results  obtained  with  winter-sown  wheat  and  spring-sown  barlej, 
but  to  include  in  the  comparison  the  likewise  spring-sown  oats, 
the  third  in  importance  among  the  corn-yielding  plants  of  the 
graminaceous  family  cultivated  in  temperate  climates.  But  the 
experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of  oats  have,  as  yet,  only 
extended  over  a  very  few  seasons ;  so  that  at  present  we  can  only 
incidentally  and  imperfectly  make  reference  to  them.  There  is, 
however,  already  sufiBcient  indication  that  the  results  will,  in  due 
time,  have  considerable,  both  independent  and  comparative,  value. 

The  first  experimental  wheat-crop,  in  the  field  in  which  the 
30th  in  succession  is  now  growing,  was  harvested  in  1844  ;  and, 
in  the  spring  of  1845,  about  10  acres,  in  an  immediately  adjoining 
field,  were  appropriated  to  somewhat  similar  experiments  on 
barley.  Owing,  however,  to  the  gn*eat  amount  of  labour  and 
attention  that  would  be  required  in  following  them  up  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  detail,  it  was  decided  to  rest  satisfied  for 
a  time  with  the  first  year's  clear  indications.  These  were  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  great  similarity,  in  some  important  respects, 
between  the  requirements  and  the  conditions  of  growth  of  the 
two  closely  allied  crops.  But  very  much  still  remained  to  he 
learnt,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  equally  important  distinc- 
tions between  the  requirements* of  the  two  crops. 

Much  also  was  still  wanting  in  the  way  of  direct  experimental 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  then  opening  ^'  Mineral  Theory  "  con- 
troversy ;  respecting  the  issues  of  which  very  few  English  agri- 
cultural readers  are  not,  by  this  time,  overwhelmingly  satisfied 
Indeed,  the  universal  practical  experience  of  British  ag^riculture 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  experiment,  discussion, 
and  general  improvement,  has  entirely  confirmed  the  views  we 
have  held  on  the  subject,  and  published  in  the  '  Journal ;'  whilst, 
our  distinguished  opponent  has  not  only  sought  to  associate  with 
the  term  ^^  Mineral  Theory,"  a  meaning  totally  different  from  that 
which  attached  to  it  in  the  well-known  controversy,  but,  under 
cover  of  a  change  of  nomenclature,  has  claimed,  as  consistent 
with  his  own  theory,  views  directly  at  variance  with  those  be 
formerly  maintained,  and  in  the  main  accordant  with  the  facts 
and  conclusions  which  we  have  brought  forward  in  opposition  to 
the  distinctive  views  of  his  earlier  writings.  Some  illustrations 
bearing  upon  these  points  will  be  incidentally  given  further  on ; 
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bat  considering  how  settled  are  the  opinions  now  generally  held  on 
the  subject  in  this  country,  and  how  changed  are  those  of  the  author 
of  the  *'  Mineral  Theory,"  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  devote  so 
much  of  either  time  or  space  to  its  discussion  in  our  introductory 
remarks  as  has  been  suitable  on  former  occasions.  Still  less  will 
it  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  results  obtained  with  barley  very 
prominently  in  their  relation  to  the  points  that  were  in  contro- 
versy in  the  early  years  of  the  progress  of  the  experiments. 

The  experiments  on  barley  were  re-commenced  in  1852,  and 
the  twentieth  crop  in  succession  was  harvested  in  1871.  The  land 
selected  was  a  portion  of  that  immediately  adjoining  the  experi- 
mental wheat  field,  on  which  the  preliminary  trials  in  1845  had 
been  made.  About  4^  of  the  10  acres  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  general  character  of  the  land  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  wheat  field,  namely,  *^  a  somewhat  heavy  loam,  with  a 
subsoil  of  raw,  yellowish  red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn  upon 
chalk,  which  provides  good  natural  drainage."  The  wheat  field 
has,  however,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  been  artificially  drained, 
but  the  barley  field  has  not. 

The  custom  of  the  locality,  in  the  case  of  land  of  similar  quality, 
is  to  take  the  barley  crop  after  roots  fed  off  by  sheep.  But  it  will 
be  readily  understood  from  the  above  description  of  the  soil,  that 
it  is  too  heavy  for  this  to  be  done  with  advantage  in  wet  seasons. 
Nevertheless,  good  crops,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality, 
are  so  grown,  on  such  land,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  relied  upon  when  barley  is  taken,  not  after  folding,  but 
after  another  com  crop. 

The  questions  to  be  solved  by  the  experiments  on  barley  may 
be  stated  in  the  same  terms  as  were  employed  in  introducing  the 
Report  of  the  results  obtained  with  wheat : — ^'^  What  are  the  grain- 
yielding  capabilities  of  such  land  ? — what  its  powers  of  endur- 
ance?— in  what  constituents,  or  class  of  constituents,  does  it 
soonest  show  sig^s  of  exhaustion  ? — and  how  far  will  the  answers 
arrived  at  on  these  points  in  reference  to  it,  accord  with,  or  be  a 
guide  to,  those  which  would  apply  to  any  lai^e  proportion  of  the 
arable  land  of  Great  Britain  when  farmed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  rotation?" 

The  Field  Experiments  on  Barley. 

The  previous  cropping  of  the  land  set  apart  in  1852  for  the 
continuous  growth  of  barley  was  as  under : — 

1847,  Swedish  turnips,  with  farmyard  manure  and  super- 
phosphate (the  roots  carted  off), 

1848,  Bariey. 

1849,  Clover. 

1850,  Wheat 

1851,  Barley,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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It  had  thus  already  grown  two  com  crops  in  succession,  and 
was,  therefore,  agriculturally  speaking,  in  a  somewhat  exhausted 
condition  for  the  after-growth  of  grain,  and  would,  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  practice,  be  re-manured  before  growing  another  crop. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  a  suitable  state  for  testing  the  eflects  of 
different  manures  upon  the  crop,  and  for  showing,  by  the  results,  io 
what  constituents,  or  class  of  constituents,  the  soil  had,  by  the 
previous  cropping,  become  practically  the  most  deficient 

The  area  of  4^  acres  was  divided  into  24  nearly  square  plots ; 
most  of  which  were  exactly  one-fifth  of  an  acre  each,  but  the 
remainder  somewhat  less.  Two  plots  were  left  unmanured ;  one 
was  manured  every  year  with  farmyard-manure ;  and  others  with 
different  manures,  which,  respectively,  supplied  certain  con- 
stituents of  farmyard  manure,  separately  or  in  combination. 

We  here  repeat,  in  answer  to  objections  recently  reiterated 
(this  time  in  Germany),  that  we  believe  comparative  results 
obtained  by  growing  crops  year  after  year  on  the  same  land, 
without  manure,  and  with  different  manurial  constituents,  singlj 
and  in  admixture,  are  far  better  calculated  to  indicate  in  what 
constituent,  or  constituents,  the  soil  is  relatively  deficient,  so  far  as 
the  available  supply  for  the  crop  to  be  grown  is  concerned,  than 
what  is  generally  understood  as  an  analysis  of  the  soil.  On  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  our  paper  on  the 
growth  of  Wheat  for  twenty  years  in  succe^ion  on  the  same  land : — 

*'  Our  conclusion,  as  indicated  in  former  papers,  and  frequently 
expressed  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  chemical  friends  wno  had 
not  paid  special  attention  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture, was,  that  far  more  had  yet  to  be  done  in  determining 
the  chemical  and  physical  qualities  of  soils  in  relation  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  manurial  substances  exposed  to  their  action, 
as  well  as  in  perfecting  methods  of  analysis,  before  comparative 
analyses  could  aid  us  much  in  deciding  upon  the  relative  produo 
tiveness  of  different  soils,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  difficult 
problem  of  estimating,  by  such  means,  the  condition  of  fertility 
or  exhaustion  of  one  and  the  same  soil  at  different  time&  Of 
late  years  very  much  has  been  done  in  these  departments  of 
investigation ;  still,  as  recent  discussions  abundantly  show,  far 
too  little  is  even  yet  known  of  what  a  soil  either  is  or  ought  to  he, 
in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to  render  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  soils  directly  applicable  to  the  solution  of  questions  such  as 
those  we  had  in  view  in  our  inquiry.  But  if  our  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  soils  should  progress  as  rapidly  as  it  has  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  analysis  of  a  soil  will  ere  long  become 
much  more  significant  than  it  is  at  present"  (*  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,'  vol.  xxv.  p.  98.) 

In  accordance  with  the  views  here  indicated,  we  have  from 
time  to  time,  from  1846  up  to  1870,  taken  samples  of  the  soils 
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and  subsoils  of  our  difTerent  experimental  plots,  until  the  collec- 
tion now  comprises  about  300  specimens.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
these  the  nitrogen,  and  in  some  the  carbon,  has  been  determined. 
Some  have  been  experimented  upon  at  Rotharosted  in  other  ways, 
and  some  at  Munich  by  Baron  Liebig*s  son,  Hermann  von  Liebig, 
who  requested  to  have  samples  for  examination ;  and  the  whole 
are  carefully  prepared  and  preserved,  with  a  view  to  more  com- 
plete investigation  whenever  time  will  permit.  Reference  will 
be  made  further  on  to  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained. 
It  is,  then,  not  the  chemical  examination  of  soils  on  a  systematic 
plan,  and  by  methods  carefully  arranged  and  well  adapted  for 
the  solution  of  specific  questions,  that  we  have  regarded  as  unim- 
portant; but  it  is  the  mere  determination,  in  accordance  with 
antiquated  theoretical  ideas^  of  the  ultimate  percentage  compo- 
sition of  a  soil,  without  due  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
constituents  exist,  and  by  methods  which  do  not  give  sufficiently 
accurate  or  comparative  results,  that  we  have  considered  of  little 
Talue*  In  the  mean  time  let  us  see  whether  the  synthetic,  as  di»* 
tinguished  from  the  analytic  method  of  enquiry,  will  not  give  as 
important  and  conclusive  evidence  as  to  tne  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  growth  of  barley,  as  it  has  done  in  regard  to  other 
crops. 

General  Description  of  the  Manures  employed. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  selection  of  manures  for  the 
experiments  on  barley  was,  in  many  respects,  the  same  as  that 
adopted  for  those  on  wheat  In  reference  to  this  point  it  may  be 
useful,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  show  the  probable  average 
amounts  of  certain  constituents  in  what  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
corresponding  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  For  this  purpose  we 
will  assume  a  produce  per  acre  of-^ 

Wheat,  30  bushels,  of  60  lbs.  per  bushel  =  1800  lbs.,  and 

3000  lbs.  straw,  =  4800  lbs.  total  produce  ; 
Barley,  40  bushels,  of  52  lbs.  per  bushel  =  2080  lbs.,  and 
2500  lbs.  straw,  =  4580  lbs.  total  produce ; 

which  will  contain,  approximately,  the  following  constituents :— 


In  Con. 

In  Straw. 

In  Total  Frodooe. 

Wheat 

Bwley. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Wheat 

Barlej. 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric  acid 

Potass       

Lime 

Magnesia 

SiUca        

32 
16 

9-5 

1 

3-5 

0-5 

Ibg. 
33 
17 
11*5 

1-5 

4 
12 

lbs. 
13 

7 
20-5 

9 

3 
99-5 

Iba. 
12 

5 
18-5 
10-5 

2«5 
63 

Ifai. 
45 
23 
30 
10 

6*5 
100 

Ibn 
45 
22 
30 
12 

6*5 
75 
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It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  above  constituents  (which, 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  those  which  are  the  most  likely  to 
become  deficient  in  the  soil,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important 
constituents  of  the  two  crops)  occur  in  nearly  equal  amounts  in 
the  total  produce  of  either.  The  most  prominent  eiceptions  are, 
that  the  total  barley  crop  would  remove  rather  more  lime,  bat 
considerably  less  silica,  than  the  wheat  crop.  But,  looking  to 
the  ^ain  alone,  the  barley  is  seen  to  remove  considerably  more  of 
silica,  and  rather  more  of  each  other  constituent,  than  the  wheat 
Therefore,  in  cases  in  which  the  g^in  only  is  sold,  and  the  straw 
is  returned  to  the  land  in  due  course  as  manure,  the  eventual 
loss  to  the  soil  would  be  upon  the  whole  greater,  especially 
in  f  silica,  by  the  growth  of  such  a  crop  of  barley  than  of 
such  a  crop  of  wheat.  In  the  experiments  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  both  com  and  straw  are  always  entirely 
removed  from  the  land. 

In  Germany,  it  has  recendy  been  urged  against  the  plan  of  onr 
experiments,  that  the  amounts  of  the  different  constituents  applied 
as  manure,  for  the  different  crops,  have  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amounts  which  are  annually  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  crops. 
We  freely  admit  that  this  is  the  case.  We  at  the  same  time 
maintain  that,  with  the  existing  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  experiments — nay,  even  with  present  know- 
ledge, or  rather  ignorance — of  the  reactions  of  the  different  ma- 
nurial  substances  within  the  soil,  of  the  consequent  distribution 
and  state  of  combination  within  it  of  the  constituents  they  supply, 
and  of  how  far,  accordingly,  they  are  available  for  the  crop  to  be 
grown,  it  would  be  the  merest  pedantry  to  apply  only  so  much  of 
each  constituent  as  had  been,  or  was  expected  to  be,  removed  in 
the  crop.  We  have,  indeed,  followed  the  plan  supposed  by  our 
critics,  in  isolated  cases,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  validity  of 
the  assumptions  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  signal  failure,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  the  resulting  crop  is 
concerned. 

Both  the  description,  and  the  amounts,  of  the  manures  actually 
employed  for  the  barlev.  are  recorded  in  full  in  the  folding  Table, 
No.  XXiy.  (facmg  p.  »0),  and  in  Appendix-Table  I.,  p.  179. 
They  are  in  many  respects  die  same  as  were  adopted  in  the  wheat 
experiments ;  and,  as  in  those  experiments,  the  most  available  and 
convenient  forms  in  which  the  different  constituents  occur  in  the 
market  have  been  selected.  Thus  (omitting  from. the  enumeradon 
those  supplied  in  farmyard  manure  and  rape-cake),  the  different 
"  mineral "  *  or  ash-consdtuents  were  supplied  as  follows : — 

*  With  resard  to  the  use  of  the  term  *'  mineral  *'  see  toL  zxi^v  PP<^  506-S  (foot- 
note), and  Tol.  XXV.,  p.  101  ^and  context),  of  the  *Joarnal ';  also  vol.  xtL  pp.  447-9* 
and  context. 
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Potass — as  sulphate  of  potass* 

Soda — as  sulphate  of  soda. 

Magnesia — as  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Lime — as  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  superphosphate. 

Phosphoric  acid — as  bone-ash,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  convert  most  of  the  insoluble  earthy 
phosphate  of  lime  into  sulphate  and  soluble  superphos- 
phate of  lime. 

Sulphuric  acid — in  the  phosphatic  mixture  just  mentioned ; 
in  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ;  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  &c. 

Chlorine — in  muriate  of  ammonia. 

SUica — as  artificial  silicate  of  soda. 
Other  constituents  have  been  supplied  as  under :-» 

Nitrogen — as  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia ;  as  nitrate 
of  soda ;  in  farmyard  manure ;  in  rape<»ke. 

Nonrmtrogenous  organic  matter^  yielding  by  decomposition 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  products — in  farmyard  manure,  in 
rape-cake. 

The  artificial  manure  or  mixture  for  each  plot  is  ground  up, 
or  otherwise  mixed,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  and  turf- 
ashes  to  make  it  up  to  a  convenient  measure  for  equal  distribution 
over  the  land.  The  mixtures  so  prepared  are,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, sown  broadcast  by  hand ;  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
application  of  an  exact  amount  of  manure,  to  a  limited  area  of 
land,  can  be  best  accomplished  in  that  way. 

The  Field  Results. 

The  results  obtained  with  barley  will  be  arranged  and  dis- 
cussed under  separate  heads,  adopting  much  the  same  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  as  in  the  report  on  the  experiments  with 
wheat,  but  following  a  somewhat  different  order  of  illustration. 
Accordingly,  they  will  be  considered  in  Sections  as  under : — 

I. — Quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  obtained,  by  different 
descriptions  of  manure,  in  each  of  the  twenty  seasons;  with 
summary  statements  of  the  characters  of  each  season. 

II. — Average  annual  produce  obtained  over  many  years  in 
succession,  by  each  description  of  manure  employed. 

III. — Amount  of  ammonia  in  manure  (or  its  equivalent  of 
nitrogen  in  other  forms),  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  of 
grain  (and^its  proportion  of  straw),  according  to  the  quantity 
applied  per  acre,  to  the  available  supply  of  mineral  constituents 
within  the  soil,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  season. 

IV. — Effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  from  previous  manuring 
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(both  nitrogenous  and  mineral)  upon  succeeding  crops,  loss  of 
constituents  bj  drainage^  and  some  allied  points. 

V. — Comparison  of  the  results  with  those  obtained  in  other 
fields,  and  under  other  conditions  as  to  cropping,  manuring,  &c. 

VI. — Summary,  and  general  conclusions,  showing  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  results. 

On  this  plan,  the  consideration  in  Section  I.  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  due  to  season,  and  in 
Section  II.  of  the  average  results  obtained  by  the  different 
manures  over  many  seasons,  will  bring  before  the  reader  the 
main  facts  of  the  field  experiments  as  such.  He  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  great  practical  importance,  and 
the  great  scientific  interest,  of  the  questions  discussed  in  Sections 
III.  and  IV.,  and  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  brought 
to  bear  upon  them. 


Section  I.  Quantity  and  Quality  op  the  Produce  obtained 

IN  THE  DIFFERENT   SEASONS. 

In  the  following  comments  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
produce  obtained  in  each  of  the  twenty  seasons  separately,  the 
observations  on  the  characters  of  the  seasons  themselves  are 
founded,  partly  on  Mr.  Glaisher's  quarterly  reports,  partly  on 
our  own,  and  partly  on  other  records ;  and  they,  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  the  crops  of  the  country,  may  be  taken  as  in  the  main 
applicable,  so  far  as  such  brief  and  general  statements  can  be,  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Midland,  Eastern,  and  South- Eastern 
districts  of  England.  It  may  be  further  explained  that,  to  aid 
the  study  of  the  characters  of  the  several  seasons,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  statements  given  of  them,  Tables  have  been  arranged 
showing  the  actual*  climatic  statistics  of  the  seasons,  and  also 
others  of  their  indices,  showing  the  relative  order  of  the  characters 
registered,  comparing  season  with  season. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  brancb  of  the  subject 
is  not  less  intricate  than  it  is  important ;  and  it  can  of  necessity 
be  but  incidentally  and  incompletely  treated  of  within  the  limits 
of  such  a  paper  as  this.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  different  seasons 
will  differ  almost  infinitely  at  each  succeeding  period  of  their 
advance,  and  that,  with  each  variation,  the  character  of  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  will  also  vary,  tending  to  luxuriance,  or  to 
maturation,  that  is,  to  quantity,  or  to  quality,  as  the  case  may  he. 
Hence,  only  a  very  detailed  consideration  of  climatic  statistics, 
taken  together  with  careful  periodic  observations  in  the  field, 
can  afford  a  really  clear  perception  of  the  connection  between 
the  ever  fluctuating  characters  of  season  and  the  equally  fluctuating 
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characters  of  growth  and  produce.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  distribution 
of  the  various  elements  making  up  the  season,  their  mutual 
adaptations,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  growth  of 
the  plant,  which  throughout  influence  the  tendency  to  produce 
qaantity  or  quality.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  too,  that  some 
passing  conditions,  not  indicated  oy  a  summary  of  the  meteoro- 
logical registry,  may  affect  the  crop  very  strikingly ;  and  thus 
the  cause  will  be  overlooked,  unless  careful  observations  be  also 
made,  and  the  stage  of  progress,  and  tendencies  of  growth,  of  the 
crop  itself  at  the  time,  be  likewise  taken  into  account 

Having  regard  to  these  considerations,  and  to  the  well-known 
fact — which  is  only  their  practical  consequence — ^that  those  cha- 
racters of  season  which  are  very  unfavourable  for  land  in  poor 
condition,  may  be  favourable  to  land  in  high  condition,  and  vice 
mrsd^  such  a  selection  from  the  results  obtained  in  each  year  has 
been  made  as  it  was  thought  would  best  illustrate  the  influence 
of  season  on  the  productive  effects  of  characteristically  different 
conditions  of  manuring ;  and  for  each  of  the  twenty  seasons  the 
pruduce  of  the  same  plots  is  taken  for  illustration. 

In  explanation  of  the  abbreviated  descriptions  of  the  manures 
given  in  the  Tables,  it  may  be  stated  that — 

The  ^'  farmyard  manure  "was  made  in  the  open  yard,  and 
did  not  contain  the  dung  of  animals  highly  fed  on  purchased 
food. 

The  ^*  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  "  was  composed,  per  acre  per 
annum,  of — 

200  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass  (300  lbs.  the  first  6  years). 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda  (200  lbs.  the  first  6  years). 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

200  lbs.  bone-ash.  )  superphosphate  of 

150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*7)     lime. 

The  "  Ammonia  Salts "  consist  of  an  equal  mixture  of  the 
salphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  of  commerce. 

For  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  and  for  comparison  with  the 
produce  in  each  individual  season,  there  is  given  in  Table  I.,  on 
the  following  page,  the  particulars  of  the  average  produce  over 
the  20  years,  on  each  of  die  plots  selected  for  illustration  in  this 
Section. 

In  passing,  the  significant  fact  may  here  be  noted,  that, 
over  a  period  of  20  years  in  succession,  ammonia- salts  alone 
gave  an  average,  per  acre  per  annum,  of  5  bushels  more  com, 
and  of  4  cwts.  more  straw,  than  the  mixed  mineral  manure 
alone.  Again,  the  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  mineral  manure 
together  gave  an  average  annual  produce  of  about  19  bushels 
more  com,  and  14  cwts.  more  straw,  than  the  mineral  manure 
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Tabus  I. — Aven^  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  per  Acre,  per  annum,  on  selectai 

plots.    Twenty  Yearg,  1852-1871. 


MANUBEB^  FEB  AdU^  FEB  ANXUM. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCE  *c  PER  ACRE  PSR  A2('>TV. 

Ploti 

DrcoBod  Gorn. 

Total 

Straw 

Told 
Prodnn 

On 

n 

Wdght 

Oom. 

and 

(Ctenand    1« 

QuuMij. 

per 
BosheL 

Qiaff, 

Stnw> 
11ml 

Skn*. 

BoBhels. 

Iba. 

U». 

CwtB. 

1  0 

Unmanored      

20 

52*3 

1133 

llf 

2454 

S6'6 

7 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure    ..     .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

48i 

64-3 

2768 

28i 

5933 

88*5 

4  0 

27* 

63-4 

1550 

141 

3162 

96-4 

1  A 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  alone 

32* 

52-1 

1840 

isl 

3919 

m 

4  A 

rMixed  Mineral  Manure,  and         ..  \ 

\200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and . . 

461 

54-0 

2630 

28) 

5817 

83-2 

4  AA 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  first  6  years 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  next  10  years 
275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  last  4  years..; 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and.. 

49i 

53-4 

2813 

s^ 

6443 

79'5 

4  C 

2000  lbs.  Rape-cake  first  6  years 
1000  lbs.  Rape-cake  last  14  years.. 

471 

53*6 

2698 

89) 

6002 

83-0 

alone ;  but  only  about  14  bushels  more  com,  and  10  cwts.  more 
straw,  than  the  ammonia-salts  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  this,  in  an  agri- 
cultural sense,  already  corn-exhausted  soil,  the  available  supply  of 
nitrogen  was  much  more  readily  exhausted  than  the  available 
supply  of  mineral  constituents,  so  far  as  the  requirements  for  the 
growdi  of  barley  are  concerned. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  then,  that  the  results  obtained 
with  barley,  so  far  show  general  accordance  with  those  on  wheat; 
and  that  Uiose  with  both  crops  are  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  '*  Mineral  Theory,"  according  to  which  it  was  maintained— 
**  that  the  supply  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary  for  most  of  our 
cultivated  plants,  and  that  it  may  be  even  superfluous,  if  only 
the  soil  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants^ 
when  the  ammonia  required  for  their  development  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  atmosphera" 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  sharp  distinction,  the  direct 
antithesis,  between  the  terms  "minerar^  and  **  ammcmia,*'  as 
used  in  the  above  sentence,  was  habitually  adopted  by  Baron 
Liebig  in  his  earlier  agricultural  writings*;  in  fiaict,  the  **  Mineral 
Theory"  which  was  so  long  in  controversy,  can  hardly  be  more 
clearly  stated  in  so  few  words,  than  in  those  just  given,  written 
by  himself, 

*  For  a  few  additional  illustrations  see  foot-note  pp.  606-8.  vol.  xzIt.  part  2  of 
the  *  Joamal  of  tbe  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.' 
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Notwithstanding  this,  what  does  he  say  now  ?  He  ignores 
his  former  arguments  and  views.  He  repudiates  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  terms  he  employed.  He  attributes  to  his  oppo- 
nents ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  special  scientific  sense, 
ammonia-salts  are  mineral  substances.  He  says — ^^  All  the  ma- 
terials constituting  the  food  of  our  cultivated  plants  belong  to 
the  mineral  kingdom."  And — ^*  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sal- 
ammoniac  are  mineral  .  .  .  •"  Thus,  ammonia  is  now  claimed 
as  a  mineral  manure,  instead  of  antithetic  to  it,  as  throughout 
his  earlier  writings ;  and,  accordingly,  he  claims  as  consistent 
with  his  **  Mineral  Theory,"  any  beneficial  effects  from  the  use 
of  nitrogenous  manures.  He  would,  indeed,  have  it  supposed 
by  the  rising  generation  of  readers,  and  if  possible  established 
for  the  future,  that  the  *'  Mineral  Theory  **  of  Agriculture  which 
has  been  in  controversy  is  the  *'  Mineral  Theory  "  of  vegetation 
in  general,  according  to  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  so- 
called  '*  Humus  Theory,"  all  the  food  of  plants  is  mineral 

Having  made  these  fundamental  changes,  without  acknow- 
ledgment of  either  change  or  error,  he  endeavours  to  divert  the 
attention  of  his  modern  and  future  readers  from  his  earlier  works 
and  editions,  and  insinuates  that  the  error  has  been  on  the  side 
of  his  opponents.  Thus,  in  1870,  in  the  course  of  a  disquisition 
on  the  claims  of  truth  in  scientific  inquiry,  he  speaks  of  his 
long  forbearance  in  reference  to  the  opposition  to  his  views  on 
the  theory  of  fermentation,  the  sources  of  muscular  power,  the 
formation  of  fat,  &c.,  and,  in  agricultural  chemistry,  on  the 
laws  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals.  But,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  there  is  for  every  one  a  limit,  when  it  becomes  his  duty 
again  to  contend  for  that  which  he  holds  to  be  true,  and  this  is 
reached,  when  error  has  gained  the  victory,  and  scarcely  a  doubt 
is  expressed  that  it  may  be  the  truth.  Ilien,  with  more  special 
reference  to  the  controversy  with  ourselves,  he  proceeds — 

^  In  this  way  it  happened  to  my  views  on  agriculture,  on  the 
causes  of  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
restoration  of  their  fertility ;  in  the  16  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  editions  of  my  book,  my  doctrine 
was  as  good  as  buried,  by  the  majority  of  practical  agriculturists 
it  was  held  to  be   completely  refuted,   which   might   well  be 

Suite  unhesitatingly  assumed  since  one  of  the  most  renowned 
cientific  Societies  had  bestowed  its  great  gold  medal  upon  my 
most  persevering  opponents,  as  a  seal  of  their  triumph  over 
the  mineral  theory.  With  the  publication  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  my  *  Chemistry  in  its  applications  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology,'  a  refutation  of  my  doctrine  is  no  longer  spoken  of, 
and  the  younger  generation  of  farmers,  standing  in  a  far  higher 
scientific  position,  no  longer  comprehend   how  there   was    so 

D  2 
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much  disputing  and  quarrelling  over  truths  which  now  seem  to 
them  self-evident"* 

Considering  that  the  "Mineral  Theory/*  about  which  there 
was  so  much  "  disputing  and  quarrelling  "  has  in  reality  been  so 
long  both  refuted  and  buried,  and  that  its  author  not  only  seels 
to  repudiate  it,  but  to  adopt  without  acknowledgment  the  views 
of  his  op])onents  put  forward  in  correction  of  his  own,  it  would 
be  only  waste  of  the  reader's  time  to  repeat  the  process  of  refuta- 
tion and  burial  in  any  detail  here.  But  those  who  may  be  curioos 
to  examine  into  the  history  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  for  them- 
selves, we  would  refer  to  the  third  and  fourth  English  editions  of 
Baron  Liebig's  book  (1843  and  1847),  or  to  the  German  editions 
prior  to  the  seventh^  and  to  our  own  papers  in  Volumes  xii.,  xvL, 
zxiv.,  and  xxv.  of  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.' 

Before  commencing  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
seasons,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of  preliminary  statement, 
that  in  the  comments  on  the  varying  quantity  and  quality  of 
produce  obtained  by  one  and  the  same  manure  according  to 
season,  the  comparisons  of  the  produce  of  each  separate  season 
with  the  average  of  the  twenty  seasons,  will  be  made  with 
as  little  reference  as  may  be  needed  to  the  question  of  how 
far  the  result  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  the  same  manure 
year  after  year  on  the  same  plot.  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  already  given,  this  subject,  of  the  degree,  or  the  limit,  of 
the  effects  of  accumulation,  or  of  exhaustion,  by  previous 
manuring  and  cropping,  on  the  produce  of  succeeding  seasons, 
will  receive  separate  and  full  consideration  in  Section  IV. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  throughout,  that,  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  season  is  concerned,  the  quantity  of  the 
produce  depends  greatly  on  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of 
rain  during  the  growing  period ;  and  the  quality  (proportion 
of  com  and  quality  of  corn),  on  a  suitable  adaptation  of  tempera- 
ture.    And,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  manures  is  concerned,  the 

*  The  following  is  the  paragraph  from  the  original — 

"  In  dieser  Weise  war  es  meinen  Ansichten  iiber  den  Feldbanhetrieb,  fiber  die 
Ursachen  der  Erschopfang  der  Felder  und  die  Bedingungen  der  Wiederherstellang 
ihrer  Fmchtbarkeit  ergangen ;  in  den  16  Jahren,  die  zwischen  der  6.  nod  7. 
Anflage  meines  Buches  liegen,  war  meine  Lehre  to  gut  wie  zu  Grabe  getngen, 
sie  wurde  Yon  der  grossen  Mehrzahl  der  practischen  Landwirthe  fur  Tol&amsieD 
widerlegt  gehalten,  was  wohl  ganz  nnzweifelhaft  daraus  entnommen  werden 
diirfte,  dass  eine  der  beruhmtesten  wissenschaftlichen  Gcaellschaften  ihre  groste 
goldene  Medaille  meinen  beharrlichsten  Gegnem  zur  Besiegelnng  ihresTriumphes 
Hber  die  Mineraltheorie  verliehen  haU  Mit  der  VeroffentUchuiig  der  7.  Auflage 
meiner  *  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendnng  auf  Agricultur  und  Physiologie/  ist  too 
einer  Widerlegung  meicer  Lehre  nicht  mehr  die  Kede,  und  die  jilngere,  wisKS- 
tchafdich  weit  boner  stehende  Generation  der  Ldmdwirthe  begreift  es  nicht  mehr, 
dass  to  viel  Hader  und  Zauk  iiber  Wahrheiten  war,  die  ihnen  jetst  als  8elb>tTe^ 
standiich  gelten."  (Ueber  G&hrnng,  uber  Quelle  der  Muskelkraft  und  Em&hrang. 
Vok-re<le,  pp.  iz-x.) 
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quantity  (luxuriance)  depends  greatly  on  the  available  supply  of 
nitrogen  within  the  soil,  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  (tendency 
to  form  seed  and  to  ripen),  on  the  available  supply  of  mineral 
or  ash-constituents. 

First  Season^  1852. 

November  and  December,  1851,  were  upon  the  whole  fine, 

but  colder  than  usual.     January  and  February,  1852,  were  mild 

and  wet ;  March  dry  and  clear,  but  cold  and  frosty ;  April  dry, 

with  some  hot  sun,  but  a  good  deal  of  cold  east  wind ;  May 

variable,  but  also  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  east  wind ;  June 

very    wet    and    cold ;     July    very    hot,     with    several    heavy 

thunderstorms;   August  fine  at  the  beginning,  very  wet  in  the 

middle,  and  fine  and  hot  at  the  end ;  September  fine  until  the 

6th,  when  there  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  with  a  good  deal  of 

.  rain,  the  rest  of  the  month  being  variable,  with  prevailing  low 

temperatures,  but  upon  the  whole  not  unfavourable.     In  June 

the  dew  point  was  below,  but  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air 

slightly  above  the  average;  in  July  the  dew  point  was  above, 

but  the  degree  of  humidity  considerably  below  the  average ;  and 

in  August  and  September  both  dew  point  and  the  degree  of 

humidity  were  below  the  average. 

Thus,  the  early  portions  of  the  winter  were,  upon  the  whole, 
fine  but  cold;  but  the  later  for  the  most  part  mild  and  wet. 
Then  followed  drier  weather,  allowing  of  an  early  working  of 
the  land.  The  spring  was,  however,  dry,  cold,  and  backward  ; 
the  early  summer  rainy  and  cold,  and  the  maturing  period 
variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  hot  weather,  and  some  heavy  storms. 
The  winter*sown  wheat  crop  was  reported  to  be  generally  not 
deficient  in  bulk,  but  in  many  districts  much  blighted,  mildewed, 
and  grown;  the  result  being  a  yield  considerably  below  the 
average.  Shortly  before  harvest,  barley  as  well  as  wheat  was 
reported  to  be  a  bulky  crop,  and  to  give  upon  the  whole  a  fair 
promise,  though  the  hot  weather  of  July  was  tending  to  pre- 
mature ripening,  especially  on  the  lighter  lands ;  and  the  very 
variable  weather  of  the  maturing  period  greatly  lessened  the 
yield,  and  injured  the  sample. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  much  below  the  average  in 
quantity  of  both  com  and  straw,  and  also  considerably  below  the 
average  in  quality  of  grain.  Table  II.  (p.  18)  exhibits  the  results 
obtained  on  the  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  barley  field. 

The  weather  was  favourable  for  the  preparation  of  the  land, 
and  the  seed  (Chevalier)  was  sown  on  March  5.  The  quantity  of 
produce,  both  com  and  straw,  was,  without  manure,  by  mineral 
manure  alone,  and  by  ammonia-salts  alone,  considerably  greater 
in  this  first  season  than  on  the  average  of  the  20  years  under  the 
same  continued  conditions  as  to  manure.     The    comparatively 
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Table  II.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Ploto.    first  Seascm,  1852. 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 

PRODUCE  PER  acre;  te. 

Flotfl. 

DreoBedOom. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Prodooe 

(Corn  and 

StimwX 

Oora 

Qiuntity. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

to 

i« 

Stiaw. 

7 

10 
40 
1  A 
4A 

4  AA 

4C 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manare 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-saltB 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and"^ 

200  lbs.  AmmoniaHEudts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  andl 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . . 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and 

2000  lbs.  Rape-cake 

Boshela. 
33 
27i 
32| 
36{ 

401 
451 
38 

Ibe. 
52-8 
52-1 
51-5 
50«7 

51-4 
50*6 
51-4 

Ibi. 
1844 
1585 
1819 
2088 

2868 
2532 
2098 

CwtaL 
18J 

22} 

271 

28i 
24) 

Iba. 

39^ 

344$ 

4006 

4652 

5487 
5714 
4796 

88-8 
85*2 
83-1 
81-5 

75-9 
79-6 

77-7 

large  produce  without  manure,  and  by  mineral  manure  alone, 
in  the  first  year,  shows  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  un- 
exhausted nitrogen  from  previous  manuring  available  within 
the  soil.  The  larger  produce  by  ammonia-salts  alcme  in  the 
first  than  over  the  20  seasons  shows,  in  like  manner,  a  com- 
parative exhaustion  of  available  mineral  constituents  in  the 
later  years.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  farmyard 
manure,  and  the  artificial  manures  in  which  there  was  annually 
supplied  an  abundance  of  mineral  constituents  as  well  as 
ammonia,  or  nitrogen  in  some  form,  the  average  produce  of  the 
20  years  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  first  year.  Pait 
of  this  latter  result  is  doubtless  due  to  accumulation  from 
year  to  year ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  also  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
comparatively  defective  productive  characters  of  the  first  season. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  the  quality  of 
the  produce,  as  indicated  by  the  weight  per  bushel,  was,  both 
from  the  deficiently  and  from  the  liberally  manured  plots, 
considerably  below  die  average.  The  proportion  of  com  to  straw 
was  also  in  most  cases  below  the  average. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  field  are  accordant, 
therefore,  with  those  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  country^  in 
showing  that  the  variable,  but  upon  the  whole  wet  and  cold 
season  of  1852,  was  unfavourable  to  the  barley  crop,  and 
especially  so  in  point  of  quality. 

Second  Season,  1853. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  January,  the  winter  of  1852-3  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  unseasonably  warm  and  wet ;  the  rest  of  January. 
February,  and  March,  were  very  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  cast 
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and  north-east  wind,  and  some  snow ;  April  and  May  were  for 
the  most  part  cold  and  wet,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
in  the  middle  of  each  month ;  June  was  variablci  with  a  good 
deal  of  rain  and  cold  wind ;  the  greater  part  of  July  was  exces- 
sively wety  with  low  temperatures,  but  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
the  beginning  of  August,  were  fine ;  the  remainder  of  August, 
and  September,  were  dull,  unsettled,  wet,  and  cold.  Both  the 
dew  point  and  the  degree  of  humidi^  of  the  air  were  generally, 
and,  especially  the  latter,  sometimes  considerably  below  the 
average  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Thus  the  autumn  and  early  winter  were  exceedingly  wet ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a  considerable  breadth  of  the  land  intended 
for  wheat  could  not  be  sown.  The  remainder  of  the  winter,  and 
the  spring,  were  for  the  most  part  unseasonably  cold,  or  cold 
and  wet ;  so  also  were  the  summer,  and  the  harvest  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August. 

The  wheat  crop  was  reported  to  cover  a  very  limited  area,  and  to 
be  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  season  for  many  years  past  Barley 
and  oats  were,  however,  sown  over  an  unusually  large  area,  and 
neither  crop  was  reported  to  have  suffered  anytlung  like  so  much 
as  wheat 

The  experimental  wheat  was  not  sown  until  the  spring,  and 
its  crop  was  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  obtained  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  experimental  barley  was  not  sown  until 
April  11 ;  and  the  following  are  the  results  obtained  on  the 
selected  plots : — 

Ta2le  m.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Second  Season,  1853. 
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10 
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52*4 
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18 
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Under  the  influence  of  thLi  unusually  cold  and  wet  season,  the 
weight  of  total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together)  was,  without 
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manure,  and  with  the  partial  manures,  that  is,  with  mixed  minenl 
manure  alone,  or  ammonia-salts  alone,  rather  more  than  in  the 
first  season,  and  very  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  the 
20  seasons.     With  farmyard  manure  it  was  considerably  more 
than  in  the  first  season,  but  considerably  less  than  the  avenge. 
With  the  more  complete  artificial  manures,  supplying  mineral 
constituents  in  abundance  as  well  as  ammonia,  there  was  a  oooii-       I 
derable  deficiency  compared  with  the  average ;  and  more  in  the 
com  than  in  the  straw.     This  comparatively  worse  result  in  the 
cold  and  wet  season  with  the  more  liberal,  than  with  the  more 
partial  manuring,  is  in  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  all  the  heavier  crops  were  very  much  more  laid  than 
the  lighter  ones.     Accordingly,  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed 
com,  which  was  in  almost  every  case  considerably  lower  than  the 
average,  was,  so  far  as  the  artificial  manures  were  concerned,  the 
lower  the  higher  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  the  mineral  coo- 
stituents  in  the  manure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  the  tendency  to 
luxuriance,  or  quantity  of  gross  produce,  prevailed  over  that  of 
seed-forming  and  ripening. 

The  results  as  a  whole  are  an  illustmtion  of  that  which  oommoo 
experience  teaches,  namely,  that  with  a  cold  and  wet  season  the 
naturally  light  and  poor,  and  the  poorly  manured  lands,  suffer 
much  less  than  the  naturally  better,  or  more  liberally  manured 
soils.  Another  point  of  general  interest  is,  that  spring-sown  com 
as  a  rule  suffers  much  less  in  such  a  season  than  the  winter-sown 
wheat.  Indeed,  an  amount  of  spring  and  summer  rain  which 
may  be  essential  for  the  luxuriant  growth,  and  subsequent  yield, 
of  die  late-sown  barley  or  oat  crop,  will  frequently  be  adverse  to 
the  yield  of  the  winter-sown  wheat  crop. 

Third  Season,  1854. 

The  winter  of  1853-4  was,  until  past  the  middle  of  February, 
upon  the  whole  unusually  severe,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow; 
March  and  the  greater  part  of  April  were  very  fine,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  month  there  was  severe  frost  for  the  period,  and 
a  good  deal  of  cold  north  wind  ;  May  was  variable,  generally  cold 
and  backward,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain ;  June  was  generally 
fine,  but  cold ;  the  first  half  of  July  was  also  cold,  with  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  rain ;  then  came  a  lyeek  or  two  of  fine  hot  weather, 
which  was  succeeded  by  thunderstorms  and  heavy  rain;  the 
beginning  of  August  was  wet,  the  middle  fine  though  not  warm, 
but  the  end  dry  and  hot ;  September  was  almost  throughout  fine 
and  favourable  for  getting  in  the  crops,  with  high  day,  though 
low  night,  temperatures.  In  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  dew  point  was  below  the  average,  and  the  degree  of  humtditj 
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of  the  air  was,  in  June  above,  in  July  about,  and  in  August  and 
September  below,  the  average. 

The  autumn  seed-time  bad  been  yeiy  favourable ;  it  was 
followed  by  an  unusually  severe  winter,  but  the  spring  seed-time 
was  not  unfavourable.  This  was  succeeded  by  generally  fine  but 
generally  cold  and  backward  weather,  until  the  middle  of  July, 
from  which  time,  however,  until  harvest,  the  period,  though 
changeable,  embraced  some  fine  maturing  and  harvest  weather. 

The  season  of  1854  appears,  therefore,  by  the  climatic  records, 
to  have  been  by  no  means  continuously  favourable,  and  the 
harvest  was  late  ;  yet  the  wheat^crop  of  the  country  was  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  yield  per  acre  for  many  years  past  The 
barley  and  oat  crops  were  also  spoken  of  as  generally  very  good. 

The  experimental  wheat-crop  was  as  remarkable  for  superiority 
in  almost  every  particular,  both  of  quantity  and  quality,  as  that 
of  1853  had  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley  field  : — 


Table  IY. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Third  Season,  1854. 
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Straw). 


Gom 

to 

100 
Straw. 


Cwta. 

87t 

21} 

234 

30| 

lbs. 

7298 

4405 

4969 

6155 

40i 

7958 

49 

9026 

42J 

8125 

75-0 
80-4 
91-5 
81-5 

75' 7 
64-5 
72*4 


The  seed  was  sown  as  early  as  February  24th ;  and  the  season, 
thoagh  backward,  was  without  material  checks.  The  result, 
with  the  early  start,  and  these  conditions,  was  a  great  bulk  of 
produce,  which,  for  its  amount,  was  comparatively  little  laid ; 
and,  with  favourable  harvest  weather,  it  finally  yielded  a  large 
amount  of  com  as  well  as  straw,  and  generally  a  good  weight  per 
bushel.  Under  every  condition  of  manuring  the  produce  was 
considerably  higher  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  seasons, 
and  considerably  higher  also  than  the  average  of  the  20  seasons. 
It  waS)  in  fact,  under  most  of  the  conditions  of  manuring,  in 
stiaw  higher,  and  in  com  also  higher  than,  or  nearly  as  high  as. 
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in  any  of  the  20  yean.  In  8  of  the  selected  cases  the  piodaoe 
exceeded  60  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  2  tons  of  straw,  per 
acre.  The  season  of  1854  was,  therefore,  one  of  remarkable 
productiveness ;  and  it  was  remarkable  for  yielding  $uch  laige 
crops  under  climatal  conditions  which  the  mere  meteorological 
registry  did  not  indicate  to  be  peculiarly  favourable.  The  result 
would  appear  to  have  been  owing,  as  in  the  also  remarkable 
season  of  1863,  to  a  continuity  of  unchecked  growth,  rather  tfasn 
to  ^ny  special  aptitude  for  unusual  luxuriance  at  particular 
periods.  Lastly,  although  the  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  was  very 
large,  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  considerably  below  the 
average.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  great  yield  was  due  to 
favourable  conditions  of  season  at  the  time  of  seed-forming, 
acting  upon  a  great  bulk  of  plant,  and  not  to  conditions  favourable 
to  seeding  tendency  through  any  lengthened  period  of  gprowtb. 


Fourth  Season^  1855. 

The  winter  of  1854-55  was  generally  fine  and  mild  up  to  tbe 
middle  of  January.  Then  came  some  frosts  and  deep  snow  ;  and 
the  frost,  with  occasional  snow,  rain,  and  thaw,  lasted,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  through  February  and  March.  The  b^inning 
and  end  of  April  were  also  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  month  was 
more  or  less  windy  throughout,  with  dry  east  winds  at  the  close. 
May  and  June  were  for  the  most  part  very  cold  and  dry,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  the  middle  of  that  period, 
and  the  end  of  June,  which  was  very  hot ;  July  was  very  variable, 
with  many  fine  hot  days,  but  with  severe  thunderstorms,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  excess  of  rain.  The  beginning  of 
August  was  also  wet,  but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  fine ; 
September  also  was  fine,  but  cooL  In  June,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, both  the  dew  point  and  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  ranged  low,  but  in  July  both  were  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  average. 

Thus,  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  early  spring,  were 
extremely  severe;  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  the  early 
summer  cold  and  dry;  July  was  very  variable,  with  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  and  a  rather  humid  atmosphere ;  but  the  harvest 
period  was  more  favourable. 

With  these  characters  of  season,  the  wheat  crop  of  1855  was 
reported  to  be  much  less  abundant  than  that  of  1854 ;  in  quantity 
about,  or  but  little  over,  an  average — ^in  quality  very  various, 
and  in  many  cases  much  damaged.  Barley  was  reported  to  be 
abundant,  but  damaged,  yielding  a  bad  malting  sample. 

In  the  experimental  wheat  field,  the  season  of  1855  was  <Hie  of 
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aTerage  prodnctiyeness  with  moderate  manuring,  but  was  un(a- 
Yourable  for  liigh  manuring,  tliat  is  for  the  growdi  and  maturing 
of  large  crops.  The  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  barley 
field  gave  the  following  results :-» 

Tabus  Y.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Fourth  Season,  1855. 


XAirUBBSL  PER  ACRK. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  to. 

Plota 

DiMMd  Com. 

Totel 
Corn. 

Stnw 

and 

GbAH 

Total 

Piodaoe 

(Com  and 

Stnv> 

Ocym 

Qoantltj. 

Weight 

per 
Bubel. 

to 

100 

stcaw. 

7 

10 
40 
1  A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tods  Fannyard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Miueral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Miueral  Manure,  and^ 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  f 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and! 

400  lbs.  Ammoniarsalts  .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 

2000  lbs.  Bape-cake        ../ 

Biubela. 
501 
31 

53 

48i 

49) 

51J 

Um. 
52-9 
52-4 
53-1 
51-8 

52*0 
48*9 
49-6 

2765 
1773 
2067 
2443 

2659 
2532 
2733 

Cwts. 

27} 

171 

18 

241 

31 

39{ 

37J 

Ibe. 

5852 

3745 

4082 

5148 

6134 
7054 
6993 

89-6 

89*9 

102*6 

90-3 

76*5 
57-7 
66-1 

A  wet  and  warm  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August  also  wet, 
following  upon  a  cold  and  dry  spring  and  early  summer,  and, 
therefore,  acting  upon  a  backward  crop,  ensured  a  considerable 
bulk  of  produce ;  and  with  comparatively  favourable  conditions 
immediately  before  harvest,  the  quantity  of  con;  per  acre,  as 
well  as  that  of  straw,  was  also  above  the  average  of  the  20  years ; 
excepting  in  some  of  the  cases  of  the  heavier  crops,  which  were 
much  laid.  The  corn-yielding  characters  of  the  crop  varied, 
however,  very  considerably ;  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  and 
the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed  com,  being  generally  consi- 
derably the  lower,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to 
mineral  constituents  in  the  manure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  the 
manures  supplied  the  conditions  favourable  to  luxuriance  and 
balk,  rather  than  to  seeding  tendency.  Thus,  by  mineral  manures 
alone,  there  are  only  37-^  bushels  of  com,  and  18  cwts.  of 
straw,  but  102  parts  of  com  for  100  of  straw,  and  more  than' 53 
lbs.  weight  per  bushel;  whilst  with  the  same  mineral  manure 
and  400  lbs.  ammoniarsalts  per  acre,  there  are  nearly  50  bushels 
of  com,  and  nearly  40  cwts.  of  straw,  but  less  than  58  parts  of 
cora  to  100  of  straw,  and  less  than  49  lbs.  per  busheL  The  very 
varied  conditions  of  manuring  supplied  in  the  experimental  field 
have,  therefore,  furnished,  in  their  results,  a  striking  illustration 
of  how  difierently  the  same  conditions  of  season  may  affect  the 
produce  of  light  and  of  heavy,  or  of  deficiently  or  highly  manured 
laud ;  and  how  an  excess  of  rain  during  the  actively  growing 
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period  may  be  beneficial  ander  bad,  and  injurious  under  good 
agricultural  conditions. 

Fifth  Season,  1856. 

After  a  wet  autumn,  and  some  severe  weather  in  the  earl j  part 
of  the  winter,  January  1856  was  very  variable,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  mild,  as  was  also  February ;  March  was  dry  and  cold, 
with  piercing  north-east  winds ;  April  and  May  generally  cold, 
and  May  particularly,  very  wet;  June  and  July  changeable  as 
to  temperature,  with  little  rain,  and  frequently  very  cold  nights 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  which,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  was  fine  and  hot ;  then  came  heavy  thunderstorms 
with  excessive  rain,  but  the  end  of  August,  and  the  first  half  of 
September,  were  fine,  after  which  again  succeeded  thunderstorms 
and  heavy  rain,  the  temperature  being  generally  low  throughout 
the  month.  The  mean  dew  point,  and  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
air,  were  above,  or  about,  the  average  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  somewhat  below  it  in  September. 

Thus,  after  a  variable,  but  upon  the  whole,  mild  winter,  the 
early  spring  was  dry  and  cold,  the  remainder  cold  and  wet,  and 
the  early  summer  cold  and  changeable,  with  little  rain ;  then 
came  a  short  interval  of  fine  and  hot  weather,  succeeded  about  the 
ripening  period  by  very  heavy  rains  and  prevailing  low  tempera- 
tures. The  harvest  period  was  much  broken,  g^erally  wet  and 
unfavourable,  especially  in  the  later  districts. 

Wheat  was  reported  to  cover  a  large  area ;  and  shortly  before 
harvest  it  was  thought  the  crop  would  be  over  an  average.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  were  also  expected  to  be  over  average  per  acre; 
though  barley  was  said  to  cover  an  unusually  small  area.  Even- 
tually, however,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  harvest- weather,  and 
the  deficiency  of  labour,  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  three 
crops  was  much  damaged  and  badly  got  in. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was,  with  liberal  manuring,  in 
quantity  of  straw  over,  and  in  that  of  grain  fully  equal  to,  the 
average ;  but  it  was  unevenly  and  badly  ripened,  and  the  weight 
per  bushel  was  low. 

The  results  exhibited  in  Table  VI.  (p.  25)  were  obtained  in 
the  experimental  barley  field. 

The  barley  was  sown  on  March  8th ;  and  with,  for  the  most 
part,  alternately  cold  and  dry,  and  cold  and  wet,  spring  and 
summer,  the  amount  of  total  produce  was,  under  all  conditions 
of  manuring,  very  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  20 
years.  The  deficiency  in  quantity  of  com  was  very  great,  and 
that  of  straw  also  great ;  though  the  less  the  higher  the  artificial 
manuring.     With  the  farmyard  manure,  however,  the  deficiency 
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Table  VL^Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Fifth  Season,  1856. 


MAmTRKR.  PER  ACRE. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  kc 

PlotL 

DresaedOorn. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Prodace 

(Oom  and 

Straw). 

Com 

Qoantity. 

Weight 

per 
BnsheL 

to 

100 

Straw. 

I 

10 

40 

1  A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure 

Umnanared 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . . 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 
<      2000  lbs.  Rape-cake        ../ 

Bnahela. 

i 

25 
31* 

37t 

'     352 

1 

lbs. 
47-1 
49-1 
47-0 
48-5 

46-4 
45*4 
46-3 

Iba. 
16.56 

812 
1018 
1432 

1599 
1886 
1841 

Cwts. 
191 
8i 

.11 

21i 

33 

30i 

lbs. 

3866 

1797 

2075 

3347 

3981 
5582 
5257 

74-9 
82-4 
96-3 

74-8 

67-1 
51-0 
53-9 

of  straw  was  proportionally  as  great  as  in  other  cases  of  low  pro- 
dace. The  quantity  of  com  was,  indeed,  under  many  of  the 
conditions  of  manuring,  the  lowest,  and  under  all  nearly  as  low, 
as  in  any  year  of  the  20  ;  and,  with  a  wet  harvest  time  following 
upon  an  almost  continuously  unfavourable  growing  period,  the 
proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  unusually  low,  especially  under 
the  high  manuring.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was 
also  very  much  below  the  average,  and  almost  throughout  lower 
than  in  any  other  of  the  20  seasons. 

In  former  seasons  it  had  been  observed  that,  wherever  phos- 
phatic  manures  were  used,  the  crop  ripened  much  earlier  than 
where  they  were  not  employed ;  but  hitherto  it  had  been  thought 
desirable  to  cut  all  at  the  same  time.  From  this  time  forward, 
however,  there  have  generally  been  at  least  two  cuttings,  with 
an  interval  of  from  a  week'  to  a  fortnight  between  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  season  under  consideration,  all  the  lots  with  phos- 
phatic  manure  were  cut  on  August  13th,  after  which  there  was 
a  week  of  almost  incessant  rain,  which  much  damaged  both  grain 
and  straw,  the  former  being  much  sprouted.  The  remainder  of 
the  plots  were  cut  on  August  29th,  and  being  then  dead  ripe, 
were  carted  on  the  same  day. 

Judging  from  the  reports,  it  would  appear  that  the  barley  crop 
of  the  country  generally  was  not  so  deficient  in  bulk  as  the 
results  show  that  in  the  experimental  field  to  have  been ;  but 
it  was  probably  in  many  cases  equally  damaged,  and  bad  in 
yield. 

Sixth  Season^  1857. 

The  last  quarter  of  1856  was  marked  by  rapid  variations  of 
ptessure,   and   extreme   changes   of  temperature.      In   January 
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(1857),  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  month  was  mild ;  but  it  became  colder,  with  frost  and  snow, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  February.  The 
remainder  of  February,  and  March,  were  very  dry,  with  high 
barometer,  frequent  sharp  frosty  nights,  and  cold  easterly  winds. 
April  was  more  rainy,  but  included  also  some  fine  though  cold 
weather.  May  was  fine,  with  a  good  deal  of  very  warm  weather, 
and  but  little  rain.  In  June,  again,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fine  and 
hot  weather;  but  there  were  also  several  thunderstorms,  with  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  which  were  much  needed,  and  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  soil.  During  July  the  weather  was  generally  fine,  and  occa- 
sionally very  hot,  with  much  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  rain. 
In  August  there  were  several  thunderstorms  with  heavy  lain, 
but  otherwise  the  weather  was  fine  and  remarkably  hot.  In  the 
early  part  of  September  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  but  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  was  fine,  and  its  temperature  was  pretty 
uniformly  rather  above  the  average.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
though  the  dew  point,  ranged  somewhat  high,  the  temperature 
did  so  in  a  greater  degree,  so  that  the  atmosphei^  was  drier  than 
usual. 

Thus,  after  a  variable  preliminary  period,  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  mild  and  wet ;  in  the  spring  there  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  good  deal  of  cold  dry  weather,  but  there  was  a  suffi- 
ciency of  rain  in  April.  The  summer  was  for  the  most  part  hot, 
with  a  dry  atmospnere,  but  with  genial  and  plentiful  rains  in 
June,  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  August  Finally,  the 
harvest  period,  though  somewhat  broken,  was  generally  &vour- 
able. 

The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  was  reported  to  be  less  than 
in  1856  ;  but  with  a  summer  hotter  and  drier  than  usual,  though 
with  occasional  plentiful  rains  when  most  needed,  the  crop 
throughout  promised  exceedingly  well ;  and,  after  harvest,  it  was 
estimated  to  have  been  unusually  productive.  Barley  was  said 
to  cover  a  large  area,  but  to  be  generally  deficient  in  yield  per 
acre,  though  proportionally  less  so  in  the  best  corn-growing 
districts  of  the  country.  Oats  were  pronounced  to  be  decidedly 
below  their  average  productiveness. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop,  though  by  no  means  so  bulky 
as  many,  was  one  of  very  much  more  than  the  average  yield  of 
grain  per  acre. 

The  results  obtained  with  barley  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 
(p.  27). 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  6th.  On  all  the  plots  havmg 
superphosphate  in  the  manure,  the  crops  were  ripe  earlier  than 
on  the  others,  and  were  cut  on  August  3rd,  the  rest  being  left 
till  August  10th.     In  April  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  rain  to 
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Table  VIL—Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.   Sixth  Season,  1857. 
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establish  growth;  the  summer  was  almost  throughout  hot  and 
dry,  excepting  that  there  were  some  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  June, 
and  again  in  August ;  and  the  result  was  a  crop  of  more  than 
average  bulk,  and  of  very  unusual  seeding  tendency.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  higher  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  and  higher  weight 
per  bushel  of  com,  than  in  any  other  year  of  equal  gross  produce 
per  acre.  The  season  was  remarkably  favourable  for  high 
manuring ;  and  even  the  heaviest  crops,  which  were  very  heavy, 
especially  in  the  ear,  were  very  little  laid.  Thus,  there  were, 
with  mineral  manure  and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre, 
90}  parts  of  com  for  100  of  straw,  nearly  65  bushels  of  dressed 
com  per  acre,  and  53*9  lbs.  weight  per  bushel.  Again,  with 
mineral  manure  and  2000  lbs.  rape-cake,  there  were  95}  com  to 
100  of  straw,  62}  bushels  of  dressed  com  per  acre,  and  a  weight 
per  bushel  of  54*1  lbs. 

The  contrast  between  this  season  and  its  produce,  and  those  of 
1854,  which  was  also  a  year  of  very  unusual  productiveness,  is 
very  great.  Throughout  the  most  active  growing  periods  the 
temperature  was  very  much  lower  in  1854  than  in  1857.  In 
May,  1854,  there  was  about  four  times  as  much  rain  as  in  May, 
1857 ;  but  in  June  and  July  there  was  less  than  half  as  much, 
though  nearly  as  many  rainy  days.  The  consequence  was  very 
much  more  g^oss  produce  per  acre,  in  1854;  and,  with  the 
highest  manuring,  about  one-fourth  more  straw,  but  scarcely  as 
much  corn,  as  in  1857. 

It  would  appear  that  the  season  of  1857  was  much  more 
strikingly  favourable  for  the  barley  crop  in  the  experimental 
field  than,  according  to  the  published  reports,  it  was  estimated 
to  be  in  the  country  generally.     Thus,  the  crop  was  stated  to  be, 
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upon  the  whole,  of  barelj  aTerage  jield  per  acre  ;  though  it  was         | 
admitted  to  be  good  in  the  best  corn-growing  districts. 


Season,  1858. 

The  last  quarter  of  1857  was  generallj  mild,  with  unusually 
little  rain  during  the  last  two  months.  January,  1858,  was  also 
dry,  and,  during  the  last  fortnight,  cold  and  frosty.  February  was 
cold,  moderately  rainy,  with  some  snow,  sharp  frosts,  and  easterly 
winds,  which  extended  some  time  into  March ;  in  which  mouth 
there  was  comparatively  little  rain.  The  beginning  of  April 
was  cold,  but  most  of  the  remainder  fine,  and  even  hot ;  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  rain  fell  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  It  was  also  cold  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  fine,  dry, 
and  hot  towards  the  end;  though  with  heavy  showers,  making 
up  about  an  average  fall  of  rain  during  the  month.  June  was 
upon  the  whole  very  fine,  dry,  and  hot,  with  some  heavy  thunder- 
showers,  but  much  less  thain  the  average  amount  of  rain.  In 
July  there  was  much  more  rain ;  and,  though  variable,  the 
weather  was  still  upon  the  whole  fine  and  hot  August  and 
September  were  very  fine,  with  much  less  than  the  average  fall 
of  rain.  Throughout  the  quarter  ending  with  September,  as 
also  in  June,  the  deg^e  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ranged 
lower  than  usual. 

There  was,  therefore,  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
upon  the  whole,  much  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  rain; 
though  in  February,  April,  May,  and  July,  there  were  fair 
amounts.  The  air  was  also  generally  less  humid  than  usual 
throughout  the  summer.  The  temperature,  too,  was  generally 
above  the  average  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
whilst  June  was  unusually  hot. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  plant  was 
generally  that  of  great  luxuriance,  promising  a  bulky  crop. 
The  reports  of  the  harvest  indicated  a  crop,  fully,  if  not  above^ 
the  average,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  extraordinarj 
one  of  1857.  Barley  and  oats  were  said  to  be  very  various, 
neither  likely  to  give  an  average  as  to  quantity;  and  barley 
not  very  good  in  quality. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  pretty  uniformly  below 
the  average  in  quantity  of  straw,  but  the  produce  of  grain  was 
generally  above  the  average,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  the 
manuring. 

The  results  obtained  with  barley  are  shown  in  Table  VIII. 
(p.  29). 

Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  show  the  effects  of  mixed  mineral 
manure  alone,  the  same  with  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  the  same  with 
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Table  VIII.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Seventh  Season,  1858. 


Plots. 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 


10 
40 
lA 
4A 

4AA 

4C 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Manare 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manare 
200  lbs.  Ammouia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and^ 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

200  lbs.  (^)  Ammonia-salts  j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and^ 

1000  lbs. O  Rape-cake    ../ 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  &a 


Dressed  Com. 


Qnantity, 


Boflhels. 
55 

30| 
3l| 

51} 
56} 

57i 


Weight 
per  Bush. 


Total 
Com. 


lbs. 

54*5 

53'0 

54-0 

53-0 

54-0 
53'5 
53*1 


Ibe. 
3118 
1-207 
1780 
1771 

2897 
3155 
3162 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Cwta. 


101 

161 
15^ 

29] 
S5f 
35 


Total 

Produce 

(Ooro  and 

Straw). 


lbs. 

6635 

2424 

3590 

3506 

6192 
7160 
7082 


Com 
to 

100 

Straw. 


88«7 

99-1 

98-3 

102  1 

87*9 
78*8 
80-7 


(*)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7).  («)  2000  lb«.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 

400  lbs.  ammonia-saltSy  and  the  same  with  2000  lbs.  of  rape-cake 
per  acre.  The  crops  manured  with  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  and 
2000  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  were,  however,  always  obviously  too 
heavy  to  stand  up  and  ripen  well  in  other  than  most  exceptional 
seasons.  For  the  crop  of  1858,  therefore,  and  subsequently,  the 
quantity  of  rape-cake  was  reduced  from  2000  to  1(K)0  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  applied  to  the  "  A  A  " 
plots  was,  at  the  same  time,  reduced  from  400  to  200  lbs.  per 
acre ;  and  this  dressing  was  continued  for  ten  years,  namely,  to 
1867  inclusive,  after  which  the  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  was 
substituted  by  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  estimated  to 
contain  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore— 1858  and  afterwards — any  increase  of  produce  on  plot 
4  A  A,  over  that  on  plot  4  A,  (with  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts  per  acre  from  the  commencement),  is,  doubtless,  in  great 
measure,  due  to  an  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen  supplied  in 
the  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  used  annually  during  the  preceding 
six  years ;  and  it  will  afterwards  be  seen  that  there  was  a  marked 
effect  from  the  previous  excessive  manuring,  at  any  rate  over  ten 
consecutive  seasons.  In  like  manner,  the  produce  on  the  plot 
manured  with  mineral  manure  and  1000  lbs.  rape-cake  in  this 
and  subsequent  seasons,  will  be  affected  by  the  unexhausted  residue 
from  the  excessive  supply  in  the  first  six  years. 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  20 ;  the  earlier  plots  were  cut 
on  August  4,  and  the  later  ones  on  August  17.  Thus,  with  a 
rather  limited,  but  still  a  sufficient,  supply  of  rain  for  the  require- 
ments of  growth,  and  a  comparatively  hot  summer  and  harvest 
period,  the  crops  ripened  somewhat  early.     There  was,  under 
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most  of  the  conditions  of  manuring^  rather  more  than  the  arerage 
quantity  of  straw,  more  than  the  average  proportion  of  com  to 
straw,  especially  with  the  most  liberal  manuring,  notably  more 
than  the  average  quantity  of  com  per  acre,  and  generally  good, 
and  full  average,  weight  per  bushel.  Thus,  under  varied  con- 
ditions of  manuring,  the  season  of  1858  was,  in  most  particulars, 
one  of  more  than  average  productiveness ;  but,  in  quantity  of 
total  produce,  in  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  and  especially  in 
quantity  of  corn  per  acre,  it  was  considerably  below  that  of  the 
much  hotter  and  pre-eminently  corn-yielding  season  of  1857. 

The  experimental  wheat-crop  accorded  pretty  well  in  cha- 
racters with  that  of  the  country  generally ;  and  the  experimental 
barley-crop  has  much  the  characters  of  the  experimental  wheat- 
crop,  namely,  greater  superiority  in  yield  of  corn  than  in  pro- 
duce of  straw,  when  compared  with  the  average ;  but  the  barlej- 
crop  of  the  country  at  large  was,  according  to  the  reports,  bj  no 
means  so  good  as  that  in  the  experimental  field  is  seen  to  hare 
been. 

Eighth  Season,  1859. 

The  concluding  quarter  of  1858  was  much  drier  than  usual, 
and,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  it  was  very  cold.  The 
latter  part  of  December,  however,  and  January  and  February, 
1859,  were  very  fine  and  mild ;  March  was  also,  upon  the  whole, 
mildf  but  with  more  rain ;  in  April,  too,  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  stormy,  wet,  and  cold.  May 
began  with  cold,  dry,  easterly  winds ;  then  came  a  g^ood  deal  of 
rain,  succeeded  by  fine  and  hot  weather.  During  June  there 
were  several  heavy  thunderstorms,  much  rain  fell,  and  the  air  was 
more  humid  than  usual,  though  there  was  also  some  fine  warm 
weather.  July  was,  upon  the  whole,  fine,  and  unusually  hot; 
but  there  were  several  severe  thunderstorms  at  the  beginning 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  August  was  unsettled,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  September 
was  also  unsettled,  and  cold,  with  an  excessive  amount  of  rain. 
In  July  the  dew-point  ranged  high,  but  the  temperature  rela- 
tively higher;  and,  throughout  die  quarter  ending  with  Sep- 
tember, the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  below  the  average. 

Thus,  throughout  the  winter  there  was  very  little  rain;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  early  part,  the  weather  was  very  mild. 
March  was  mild,  with  more  rain;  in  April  there  was  a  full,  in 
May  a  deficient,  in  June  an  excessive,  in  July  a  moderate, 
in  August  a  full,  and  in  September  an  excessive,  supply  of  rain ; 
whilst  June  and  July  were  considerably  above  the  average  tem- 
perature, and  the  harvest  period  was  generally  unsettled,  with  a 
great  deal  of  rain,  and  for  the  most  part  warm. 
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Earlj  in  the  Reason  the  reports  of  the  crops  were,  upon  the 
whole,  good ;  but  the  heavy  rains  of  June  laid  the  best  of  them, 
and  the  high  temperature  of  that  month,  but  especially  of  July, 
induced  premature  ripening ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  wet  and  stormy 
harvest  period,  and  a  deficiency  of  labour,  much  of  them  were  too 
long  out,  and,  especially  the  heavy  ones,  much  damaged.  Wheat 
was  eventually  pronounced  to  be  under  average,  much  injured, 
and  very  poor  in  quality :  barley,  a  very  uneven  crop,  with  very 
thin  grain,  and  a  good  deal  sprouted ;  oats  also  very  deficient. 

The  experimental  wheat  was  unusually  bulky  with  high 
manuring.  With  only  moderate  amounts  of  ammonia  the  quan* 
tity  even  of  grain  was  not  deficient ;  but,  with  heavy  dressings 
of  ammonia  there  was,  compared  with  the  average,  a  consider- 
able deficiency  of  corn,  and  a  large  amount,  and  very  undue 
proportion,  of  straw.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was 
also  throughout  very  low.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained 
with  barley : — 

Table  IX. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Eighth  Season,  1859. 


Plota. 


PRODUCE  PER  acre;  &c. 


MANURES^  PER  ACRE. 


10 
40 
lA 
4A 

4AA 

4C 


DrewedOom. 


Qoantlty. 


Weight 
perBuih. 


14  Tods  Farmyard  Manure 

Unmanared 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and) 

200  lbs.  (})  Ammonia-salts/ 
;  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and ) 

1000  lbs.  (')  Rape-cake    . .  f 


Biuheb. 
40 
13} 
19} 
15i 

34] 
35} 
35 


Ite. 
52*5 
49  0 
52-5 
47-6 

.51  0 
50-6 
51-0 


Total 
Goni. 


2362 
775 

1197 
919 

2017 
2092 
2135 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Total 

Produce 

(Cora  and 

Straw). 


CwtB. 
28} 

n 

12} 
27} 


30J 


29} 


lb«. 

5558 

18U0 

2567 

2204 

5067 
5517 
5440 


Gom 

to 

100 

Straw. 


73-9 
75-6 
87-4 
71-5 

66*1 
61*1 
64-6 


(')  400  lbs.  tbe  first  6  years  (1852-7).  (■)  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  yeare  (1852-7). 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  3 ;  and  with,  upon  the  whole, 
mild  weather,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain,  for  a  couple  of  months, 
succeeded  by  heavy  Uiunderstorms,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  hot  weather,  the  crop  came  forward  very  early,  the  plots 
manured  with  superphosphate  being  cut  on  July  13,  and  carted 
on  August  1 ;  whilst  the  remainder  were  not  cut  until  August  8, 
and  were  carted  on  August  12.  With  the  wet  spring,  and  pre- 
mature ripening  summer,  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
total  produce,  which  showed  itself  proportionally  much  less  in 
the  straw  where  the  manure  was  liberal  than  where  it  was  de- 
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fectlve.  The  deficiency  in  quantity  of  com^was  thronghoat 
very  great,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  was  also  throughout  low, 
and  very  low  where  superphosphate  was  not  employed.  The 
deficiency  was  the  greatest  in  both  corn  and  straw,  and  par- 
ticularly in  corn,  where  the  ammonia-salts  were  used  alone ;  that 
is  to  say,  where  there  was  the  greatest  excess  of  ammonia  rela- 
tively to  the  supply  of  mineral  constituents.  The  quantity  of 
corn  under  that  manuring  was  less  than  half,  and  that  of  the 
straw  less  than  two-thirds,  the  average  ;  and  both  corn  and  straw 
were  absolutely  less  than  in  any  either  preceding  or  succeeding 
season,  though  this  was  only  the  eighth  year  of  the  twenty  in 
which  no  mineral  manure  had  been  applied  on  that  plot.  Next 
to  the  plot  manured  with  ammonia-salts  alone,  that  continuously 
without  manure  was  proportionally  the  worst  in  this  season, 
compared  with  the  average. 

Thus,  the  general  characters  of  the  experimental  barley  crop, 
agree  with  those  of  the  experimental  wheat,  in  showing  consider- 
able deficiency  ;  greater  deficiency  in  corn  than  in  straw,  and 
greater  where  the  manurial  conditions  were  the  most  defective. 
The  spring-sown  barley  suffered,  however,  more  than  the  autumn- 
sown  wheat ;  being  not  only  more  deficient  in  corn,  but  generally 
deficient  in  straw  also,  which  the  wheat  crop  was  not.  The  cQm- 
paratively  greater  deficiency  of  total  produce  of  the  barley,  is 
probably  due  to  the  wet  and  warm  weather,  almost  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  Sowing  early  would  induce  too  much  upward, 
and  too  little  underground  growth,  thus  leaving  the  plant  without 
proper  soil-resources  in  its  later  stages.  The  character  of  the 
experimental  barley  accords  with  that  of  the  country  generally, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  stated  to  be  uneven,  prematurely 
ripened,  and  to  yield  thin  grain,  often  sprouted. 

Ninth  Season,  1860. 

The  last  quarter  of  1859  was  very  variable  as  to  temperature, 
but  prevailingly  cold ;  and  upon  the  whole  wet  January,  1860, 
was  variable,  but  generally  mild  and  wet ;  February  was  very 
cold,  with  sharp  frosts  and  snow,  ending  with  storms  of  rain  and 
wind.  The  greater  part  of  March  was  cold,  with  heavy  showers, 
and  snow ;  the  remainder  was  finer  and  warmer.  April  was 
very  cold,  with  some  snow  and  sharp  frosts;  the  beginning  of 
May  was  also  cold,  but  the  rest  of  the  month  warmer  than  usual, 
though  very  wet.  June  was  very  cold  and  very  wet;  July  also 
very  cold,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  rain,  most  of  which  fell 
after  the  middle  of  the  month ;  August  cold  and  very  wet,  and 
September  also  cold,  but  fine  in  the  early  part,  though  very  wet 
in  the  latter.     In  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  dew- 
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point  generally  ranged  low ;  but  with  the  unusually  low  tem- 
peratures, the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  considerably 
above  the  average. 

Thus,  the  winter  was  alternately  very  mild  and  very  cold, 
and  upon  the  whole  very  wet.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
were  very  stormy,  cold,  wet,  and  unseasonable ;  indeed,  more  so 
than  had  been  known  for  many  years  past. 

The  crops  were  very  backward,  and  the  harvest  2,  3,  or  more, 
weeks  later  than  usual.  Wheat  was,  in  some  localities,  not 
deficient  in  bulk,  but  generally  very  much  damaged,  yielding 
but  a  small  proportion  of  grain,  and  that  of  very  low  quality. 
The  crop  was,  indeed,  very  much  below  the  average,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Barley  and  oats  were  reported  to  be  bulky, 
and  generally  abundant ;  but  barley  especially  in  many  dis- 
tricts much  laid  ami  damaged,  and  giving  grain  of  inferior 
quality. 

Under  the  influenceof  the  extraordinarily  wet  and  cold  growing 
and  ripening  season,  the  wheat-crop  in  the  experimental  field 
was  very  much  below  the  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
though  the  deficiency  was  proportionally  less  with  the  heavier 
dressings.  The  crop  was  generally  worse  than  any  other, 
excepting  that  of  1853.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
in  the  experimental  barley  field : — 

Table  X.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.   Ninth  Season,  1860. 


Plots. 


If  ANURES*  P£R  ACRE. 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE.  &c. 


Dressed  Corn. 


Quantity.!  ^*S**1 
^  I  per  Bush. 


7        '  14  Tous  Farmyard  Manure 

10       Unmanared 

4  0       Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
lA       200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
^  A       Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and| 
'      200  lbs.  Ammonia- salts  ..j, 
4  AA  I  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  (*)  Ammonia-salts  f  | 
^  C        Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

1000  lbs.  O  Rape-cake   ../ 


Bushels.  ,      lbs. 


41| 
13i 

18i 
26} 

46| 
40f 


52- 1 
50-8 
51'3 

50-8 

51-1 
61-0 
611 


Totol 
Corn. 


lbs. 
2319 

7.53 
1013 
1501 

2375 

2501 
2238 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Totol 

Produce 

(Com  and 

Straw). 


Cwts. 
253 

7| 
9| 

261 

29 

22i| 


Ibe. 

5156 

1598 

2093 

3166 

5355 
5746 
4783 


Com 

to 

100 

Straw. 


81*7 
89*  1 
93-8 
90-2 

79-7 
77'1 
87-9 


(*)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (18.52-7). 


(*)  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 


Bad  as  were  the  seasons  of  both  1859  and  1860,  yet  they  show 
some  remarkable  contrasts.  1859  was  wet,  much  rain  falling  in 
beavy  storms,  unusually  warm,  and  very  early,  some  of  the  plots 
in  the  experimental  barley  field  being  cut  on  July  13th.     On  the 
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other  hand,  1860  was  wet,  the  rain  a  good  deal  distributed, 
unusually  cold  and  sunless,  all  crops  were  verj  late,  and  the 
experimental  barley,  which  was  sown  on  March  19th,  was  not 
cut  until  September  3rd  and  4th.  In  the  wet,  warm,  and  early 
season  of  1859,  there  was  a  very  great  deficiency  of  com,  low 
weight  per  bushel,  and  comparatively  little  deficiency  of  straw, 
especially  where  the  manuring  was  liberal.  In  the  wet,  cold, 
and  late  season  of  1860,  there  was  much  less  deficiency  of  com, 
especially  with  liberal  nitrogenous  manuring,  about  as  low  a 
weight  per  bushel  as  in  1859,  and  a  somewhat  greater,  but  still 
not  great,  deficiency  of  straw.  The  wet,  cold,  and  late  season, 
gave,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  better  crop,  and  especiallj 
much  more  com,  with  liberal  nitrogenous  manuring,  than  the 
wet,  warm,  and  prematurely  early  season. 

This  result  is  very  instructive,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  with  high  temperature,  provided  there  be  a  sufficiency  and 
not  an  excess  of  rain,  that  nitrogenous  manures  the  most  strikinglj 
increase  the  produce  of  grain.  We  have  here  an  illustration 
of  the  dependence  of  the  result  on  the  mutual  adaptations  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant,  and  of  how  difficult 
it  is,  without  going  into  considerable  detail  as  to  each  of  these 
three  elements,  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  thoroughly 
to  anticipate,  or  to  explain,  the  influence  of  any  particular 
season.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  very  remaiicable 
productiveness  of  1854,  was  by  no  means  clearly  indicated  in 
the  general  characters  of  the  season,  as  represented  in  the 
summary  statement  of  the  meteorological  registry  for  the  period. 
Doubtless,  an  influential  element  of  the  restricted  productiveness 
in  1859,  with  the  higher  temperatures,  was  the  fact  of  their 
distribution  being  such  as  to  bring  the  plant  much  too  early  to 
maturity,  thus  shortening  its  period  of  accumulation  and  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  much  better  result  with  the  wet  and 
cold  season  of  1860,  was  probably  greatly  due  to  the  less  active 
above-ground,  and  probably  greater  under-ground  development, 
early  in  the  season,  and  to  a  much  more  extended  subsequent 
period  of  growth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whilst,  with  mineral  manures  and 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  the  experimental  barley  crop 
was  so  much  better  in  yield  of  grain  in  1860  than  in  1859,  the 
experimental  wheat-crop  was,  with  similar  manures,  much 
the  most  deficient,  both  in  com  and  straw,  in  1860.  The 
winter-sown  wheat  having  acquired  much  more  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  than  the  spring-sown  barley,  the  high  temperature 
of  the  summer  of  1859  would  in  a  much  less  degree  cneck  its 
luxuriance  and  induce  premature  ripening — that  is  much  less 
curtail   its   total   growth — and  hence,   with  liberal  nitrogenous 
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manuring  we  have,  in  its  case,  though  a  deficiency  of  com,  an 
even  more  than  average  total  produce  in  the  hot,  but  upon  the 
whole  wet,  season  of  1859 ;  whilst  with  the  barley  there  is  a 
considerable  deficiency  of  total  produce,  and  more  deficiency 
of  corn  than  of  straw.  In  the  wet  sunless  season  of  1860,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wheat,  which  requires  higher  temperatures  for 
its  luxuriance  than  barley,  shows  a  great  deficiency  of  total  pro- 
duce, more  especially  in  the  straw ;  and  the  barley  less  deficiency 
of  total  produce,  and  very  much  less  deficiency  of  com  than 
in  1859.  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  under  the 
influence  of  the  rapidly  active  artificial  manures,  there  was 
such  unusual  deficiency  of  barley  grain  in  the  hot  and  early  season 
of  1 859,  yet  in  the  same  season,  the  much  less  rapidly  active, 
but  much  more  comprehensive,  manuring  of  farmyard  dung  gave 
a  much  less  marked  deficiency. 

The  results  in  the  experimental  fields  are  in  accordance  with 
the  records  of  the  crops  in  the  country  at  large,  in  showing  1860 
to  have  been  for  wheat  a  more,  but  for  barley  a  less,  adverse 
season  than  1859. 

Tenth  Season,  1861. 

October,  1860,  was  upon  the  whole  seasonable;  November 
very  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  ;  December  mild  at  the 
beginning,  but  otherwise,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  January 
(1861),  extremely  severe.  Many  evergreens  of  long  standing 
were  killed  during  this  period.  The  remainder  of  January  and 
February  were  much  milder,  with  comparatively  little  rain ; 
though  during  the  latter  month,  as  also  pretty  continuously 
through  March,  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  cold  wind,  with  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain. 
The  remainder  of  May  was  dry  and  fine,  and  even  hot  June 
commenced  with  cold  wind  and  rain,  followed  by  an  interval  of 
fine  and  hot  weather,  and  then  a  good  deal  of  rain  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  July  was  generally  seasonable  as  to  temperature, 
with  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain.  There  was  some  heavy 
rain  at  the  beginning  of  August,  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  mondi 
was  very  dry,  fine,  and  favourable;  and  the  fine  weather  con- 
tinued, but  with  rather  lower  temperatures^  and  much  wind,  till 
nearly  the  end  of  September,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rain  fell.  In  June,  both  the  dew  point  and  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  ranged  high;  but  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
they  were  not  far  from  the  average. 

Thus,  after,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  autumn  seed-time, 
the  winter  of  1860-61  was  unusually  severe,  and  the  young 
wheat-plant  suffered  considerably.  The  spring  of  1861  was 
for  the  most  part  dry,  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  wind ;  but  plen- 
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tiful  rains,  and  some  hot  weather,  in  June,  brought  the  growing 
crops  rapidly  forward ;  July,  August,  and  the  greater  part  of 
September,  were,  upon  the  whole,  seasonable  as  to  temperature 
and  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  rain. 

The  wheat  crop  was  reported  to  be  generally  below  the  average 
in  quantity  per  acre,  owing  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  plant  daring 
the  winter ;  but  it  was  much  improved  by  the  favourable  weather 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  autumn ;  and  a  fair 
average,  and,  in  many  cases,  good  quality,  compensated  some- 
what for  deficiency  of  quantity.  Spring  corn  crops  were,  how- 
ever, stated  to  be  generally  good ;  both  barley  and  oats,  especially 
the  latter,  yielding  very  well. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  considerably  deficient  in 
straw,  and  somewhat  so  in  grain ;  but  the  quality  of  the  latter 
was  fully  equal  to  the  average.  The  crop  was,  however,  in  all 
respects  superior  to  that  of  I860 ;  and  generally  in  yield,  but 
especially  in  quality  of  grain,  superior  to  that  of  1859  also. 

The  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  barley-field  gave  the 
following  results : — 

Tabls  XL — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Tenth  Season,  186L 
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(1)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7).  (>)  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 

Without  manure,  there  was  less  than  the  average  amount  of 
both  corn  and  straw ;  but,  with  every  description  of^manure,  there 
was  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  straw,  and  with  every 
description  (excepting  by  ammonia-salts  alone)  more  than  the 
average  quantity  of  com;  and  with  liberal  manuring,  whether 
in  the  form  of  farmyard  dung,  rape-cake,  or  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  considerably  more.     The  weight  per 
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bushel  of  dressed  corn  was  also,  in  most  cases,  fully  equal  to  the 
average. 

Thus,  although  the  winter-sown  wheat  had  given  less  than  an 
average  yield,  the  spring-sown  barley  gave  much  more  than 
an  average.  The  wheat  had  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  which  would  doubtless  be  favourable,  rather  than  other- 
wise, so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  land  for  the  barley  was 
concerned.  Both  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  dry,  cold, 
and  backward  spring,  which  would  tend  to  root-development 
rather  than  early  aboveground  luxuriance.  Plentiful  rains  fol- 
lowing in  June,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  August,  with, 
upon  the  whole,  seasonable  temperatures  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  June,  July,  and  August,  conditions  favourable  for  both 
crops  were  supplied.  Hence,  notwithstanding  a  deficient  plant, 
the  wheat  turned  out  better  than  was  expected ;  and  the  barley 
being  not  too  forward  in  its  early  stages,  and,  under  the  conditions 
of  season,  probably  well  rooted,  gave,  upon  the  whole,  a  much 
more  than  average  crop,  especially  of  grain.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  riper  crops,  those  with  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the 
manure,  were  not  cut  until  August  20th  and  21st,  and  the  re- 
mainder not  until  August  27th.  The  earlier  crops  were,  for 
the  most  part,  a  little  laid,  but  none  seriously. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  results,  obtained  in  the  experi- 
mental fields,  accord  very  well  with  those  reported  in  regard  to 
the  crops  of  the  country  at  large. 


Eleventh  Season^  1862. 

1 

October,  1861,  was  generally  mild,  fine,  and  dry ;  November 
inclement,  with  an  excess  of  rain,  and  unusually  low  tempera- 
ture. December  was,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier  than 
the  average,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  wind  towards  the  end. 
January  and  February  (1862)  were,  upon  the  whole,  fine  and 
dry,  with  a  good  deal  of  warmer,  and  but  little  of  colder,  weather 
than  usual.  The  beginning  of  March  was  frosty,  but  the  greater 
part  unusually  mild  and  wet  April  was  variable,  with  some 
unseasonably  cold,  but  a  good  deal  of  warm,  weather;  and  a 
full  average  amount  of  rain.  May  was  extremely  wet,  and,  in 
the  early  part  especially,  unusually  warm.  June,  July,  and 
August  were,  almost  throughout,  unsettled,  with  a  good  deal  of 
wind  and  rain,  and  unusually  low  temperatures,  the  nights 
especially  being  frequently  very  cold ;  and  although  the  atmo- 
sphere contained  less  than  the  average  actual  amount  of  moisture, 
the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was,  with  the  low  tempera- 
tures, not  correspondingly  low.     September  was  also  variable. 
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with  a  good  deal  of  rain  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  month, 
but  with  fine  and  warm  weather  intermediately. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  mild. 
The  spring  was  variable  as  to  temperature,  upon  the  whole 
warmer  than  usual,  and  very  wet.  The  summer  was  unsettled, 
stormy,  cold,  and  wet. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  country  was  almost  universally  reported 
to  be  under  the  average,  in  many  cases  root-fallen,  and  also  much 
mildewed.  Barley  was  stated  to  be  about,  or  scarcely,  an  average ; 
oats  a  fair  average. 

The  experimental  wheat  crops  were,  where  the  manuring  was 
not  excessive,  fully  equal  to  the  average  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  grain,  but,  upon  the  whole,  barely  average  in  amount 
of  straw. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barlej- 
field  :— 

Table  XII. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Eleventh  Season,  1862. 
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As  has  been  stated,  March  was  unusually  wet;  the  seed  was 
not  sown  until  April  16th;  the  earlier  plots  (those  with  super- 
phosphate) were  not  cut  until  Aug^t  22nd,  and  the  remainder 
not  until  September  1st.  Excepting  without  manure,  and  with 
mineral  manure  alone,  the  quantity  of  barley-grain  per  acre  was 
either  close  upon,  or  over,  me  average  of  the  ^0  years ;  and  the 
weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  corn  was  also,  in  most  cases,  fully 
or  over  the  average.  The  superiority  was  the  most  marked  with 
farmyard  manure;  and  with  it  there  was  the  greatest  excess  of 
straw  as  well  as  com.  With  rape-cake,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  slight  deficiency  of  both  straw  and  corn,  the  crops  being 
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more  laid  than  any  of  the  rest.  With  the  more  liberal  artificial 
manures  there  was,  however,  fully  or  over  the  average  quantity 
of  both  com  and  straw.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  prevailing  coldness  and  wetness  of  the  summer, 
the  experimental  barley-crop  was  somewhat  over  average,  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  under  liberal  conditions  of  manuring.  The 
barley-crop  of  the  country  generally  was  pronounced  to  have 
been  much  less  injuriously  affected  than  wheat,  and  to  have  been 
about,  whilst  the  latter  was  seriously  below,  the  average.  The 
experimental  wheat,  however,  as  well  as  the  experimental  barley, 
turned  out  to  be  rather  over  the  average. 


Twelfth  Season,  1863. 

October,  1862,  was  unusually  warm,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
wind  and  rain.  November  was  cold,  with  comparatively  little 
rain.  December,  and  January  and  February  1863,  were  unusually 
mild,  with  a  fur  amount  of  rain  in  December,  a  good  deal  in 
January,  and  but  little  in  February.  March  was,  upon  the  whole, 
mild,  with  but  little  rain,  and  wheat  showed  unusually  forward 
growth.  April  was  very  dry  and  warm.  In  May  there  were 
some  refreshing  rains,  though  only  a  small  total  fall,  but  the 
temperature  was  occasionally  extremely  low,  and  pretty  nearly 
throughout  rather  below  the  average,  with  frequent  storms  of 
wind.  The  temperature  in  June  was  also  generally  rather  below 
the  average,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which,  though 
needed,  and  much  aiding  growth,  was  so  heavy  as  to  lay  the  most 
forward  and  bulky  crops.  In  July  there  was  much  less  rain  than 
usual,  with  moderately  high  day  but  low  night  temperatures,  and 
some  sharp  night  frosts.  August,  with  only  moderate  tempera- 
ture, and  about  the  usual  amount  of  rain,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
favourable  for  ripening  and  for  harvest  In  September  a  good 
deal  of  rain  fell,  and  the  temperature  ranged  rather  low.  In 
June  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture  was  about 
the  average  for  that  month.  In  July,  August,  and  September, 
both  the  actual  amount  and  the  degree  of  humidity  were  below 
the  average. 

Thus,  the  winter  and  early  spring  were  generally  very  mild, 
with,  upon  the  whole,  less  than  the  usual  fall,  but  in  January  an 
excess  of  rain.  The  remainder  of  the  spring  included  some 
warmer,  but  more  colder  weather  than  usual,  and  there  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  deficiency  of  rain.  The  early  summer  was  also  cool, 
with  more,  and  some  heavy  rain.  From  that  time  to  harvest, 
though  the  temperature  was  seldom  high,  it  was  (excepting  some 
night-firosts   in  July)  generally  sufficient,  the  fall  of  rain  was 
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considerablj  below  the  average,  and  the  atmosphere  oomparativelj 
dry. 

With  these  characters  of  season,  the  wheat  crop  of  1863  was 
almost  unanimously  reported  to  be  considerably  above  the  average, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.     Indfeed,  such  a  yield  per  acre  had 
not  been  known  for  very  many  years.     The  plant  came  very  early 
forward,  had  refreshing  though  limited  rains  in  its  early  stages, 
received  comparatively  few  checks,  and  with  a  somewhat  cool 
but  sufficiently  warm  summer,  with  little  rain  and  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere  during  the  latter  stages  of  growth,  and  the  ripening 
and  harvest  periods,  there  was  a  lengthened  and  almost  unbroken 
course  of  gradual  accumulation.     Spring-sown  crops,  especially 
barley,  were  reported  to  be  less  uniformly  good — those  that  were 
late  sown  having  suffered  for  want  of  rain  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.     Still,  both  barley  and  oats  were  considered  to  be  rather 
over  the  average. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  of  1863  was  the  twentieth  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  yet  it  proved  to  be  in  quantity  of 
both  grain  and  straw  by  far  the  most  productive,  and  in  quality 
of  grain  nearly  the  best,  hitherto.  It  even  considerably  exceeded 
both  1854  and  1857,  which  also  were  years  of  extraordinary 
yield.  It  was  a  very  favourable  season  for  the  action  of  ammonia- 
salts,  giving  more  total  produce,  and  especially  more  com,  for  a 
given  amount  of  ammonia  applied,  than  was  obtained  in  any  other 
year.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  on  the  selected 
plots  in  the  experimental  barley  field : — 

Table  XIIL — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Twelfth  Season,  18»>3. 
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The  barley  was  sown  on  March  11 ;  the  forwartlest  plots  were 
cut  on  August  10  and  carted  on  August  14,  and  the  remainder 
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cut  on  August  15  and  carted  on  August  24.  The  seed  was  in, 
therefore,  though  not  early,  still  in  good  time ;  and,  with  a  mild 
but  comparatively  dry  spring,  the  plant  would  probably  distribute 
its  feeders  well  through  the  soil,  and  with  liberal  rain  in  June, 
but  no  unduly  forcing  weather  at  any  time,  and  favourable  ripening 
aud  harvest  periods,  the  result  was,  though  not  as  with  wheat  in 
all  respects  the  best  crop  hitherto,  still  one  much  over  the 
average.  It  was  so,  especially  in  quantity  and  proportion  of 
grain,  whilst  in  quality,  indicated  by  weight  per  bushel,  it  was 
actually  the  best  up  to  that  time  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  has  been 
exceeded  on  this  point  in  several  seasons  since.  In  quantity  of 
straw  it  was  also  over  average.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the 
season  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  action  of  ammonia  salts — 
indeed,  for  all  high  manuring — the  farmyard  manure  giving  not 
only  considerably  more  than  average  total  produce,  but,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  of  com,  a  better  result  than  in  any  other 
season  hitherto.  U'^ithout  manure,  or  with  purely  mineral  manure, 
the  amount  of  produce  of  both  com  and  straw  has  been  exceeded 
in  several  seasons ;  but  with  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures 
together,  the  only  years  that  exceeded  or  closely  approached  1863 
were,  in  produce  of  com,  1854, 1857,  and  1864 ;  but,  in  produce 
of  straw,  1854  the  most  strikingly,  and  less  so  1855,  1861,  1862, 
1864,  1869,  and  1871. 

A  comparison  between  the  characters  of  the  seasons  of  1854 

and  1863,  the  former  yielding,  with  high  manuring,  generally 

fully  as  much  or  more  corn,  and  considerably  more  straw,  than  the 

latter,  will   usefully  illustrate   upon    what  conditions   the  very 

favourable,  but  still   very  different   results  of  the  two  seasons 

depended.     In  1854,  which  gave  much  the  larger  quantity  of 

total  produce  of  barley  (com  and  straw  together),  the  winter 

having  been  very  severe,  the  land  was  worked  and  the  seed  was 

sown   very  early ;   there  was    considerably   less   than    half  the 

average  amount  of  rain  in  March,  April,  June,  and  July,  with 

nearly  double  the  usual  amount  in  May.     In  1863,  on  the  other 

hand,  the  seed  was  not  in  so  early  ;  there  was  only  about  half  the 

Dsual  amount  of  rain  in  March,  April,  May,  and  July,  with 

nearly  double  the  usual  amount  in  June.     In  both  years  there 

was  in  August   about   the   average   amount  of  rain.      Almost 

throughout  the  six  months  enumerated,  1863  was  slightly  the 

wanner  of  the  two,  though  both  were  rather  warmer  than  usual 

in  the  early  spring,  and  rather  cooler  than  usual,  but  with  a  dry 

atmosphere,  in  the  summer.    Thus,  both  seasons  were,  throughout 

the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  growth,  comparatively  dry  and 

temperate ;  but  each  had,  at  one  period,  a  large  fall  of  rain,  which, 

in  1854,  yielding  the  largest  amount  of  total  produce,  came  in 

May,  whilst  in  1863  it  did  not  come  until  June.     It  is  worthy  of 
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remark,  that  with  the  winter-sown  wheat  the  result  was  reversed ; 
for  with  it  the  larger  produce  of  both  com  and  straw — indeed 
the  largest  ever  obtained — was  in  1863.  The  difference  is,  how- 
erer,  explicable  bj  the  very  different  characters  of  the  winters  in 
the  two  cases.  The  winter  of  1853-4  was  untisuallj  severe,  and 
the  wheat-plant  backward  in  the  early  spring ;  whereas  the  winter 
of  1862-3  was  mild,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  January,  and 
the  plant  was  yery  forward  in  the  spring.  It  would,  therefore, 
the  less  require  liberal  rains  before  June  than  the  spring-sown 
barley,  and  would  be  in  a  better  state  for  benefitting  by  the 
generally  favourable  climatic  conditions  of  the  spring  and  summer 
than  the  less  forward  wheat-plant  of  1854. 

Thirteenth  Season,  1864. 

October,  November,  and  December,  1863,  were  warmer  than 
usual,  with  about,  but  upon  the  whole,  less  than  the  avera^ 
amount  of  rain.  January  and  February,  1864,  though  including 
some  abnormally  warm  intervals,  embraced  longer  periods  of 
very  cold  and  wintry  weather,  which  checked  forward  v^;etation ; 
there  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain  in 
January,  and  a  very  small  fall,  including  snow,  in  February.  In 
March  the  rainfall  was  large — ^the  first  half  of  the  month  generally 
warm,  the  latter  half  cold — and,  upon  the  whole,  the  quarter  had 
been  very  variable,  colder  than  usual,  with  many  alternations  from 
frost  to  thaw.  April  and  May  were,  for  the  most  part,  warm, 
with  less  than  the  average  amount  of  rain ;  but  the  end  of  May 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  June  were  comparatively  cold,  but  with 
little  rain.  There  was  very  unusually  little  rain  in  July  and 
August,  but  an  excess  in  September.  The  day-temperatures 
generally  ranged  high  in  July,  but  about  the  average  in  August 
and  September;  whilst  the  night-temperatures  were  somewhat 
below  the  average  in  July,  much  below  in  August,  and  about 
the  average  in  September.  In  June  and  July  the  dew-point  was 
below,  and  in  August  very  much  below,  the  average.  The 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  in  June  low,  in  July  about 
the  average,  and  in  August  very  remarkably  below  the  average. 

Thus,  the  winter  was  very  variable,  including  a  good  de^  of 
warm,  but  also  much  very  cold  and  wintry  weather,  though  with 
comparatively  little  rain.  The  spring,  though  changeable  and  wet 
at  the  beginning,  was,  upon  the  whole,  warm  and  dry ;  June  was 
cold  and  dry,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  summer  was  hot  in  the  day 
and  cold  at  night,  with  very  little  rain,  and  in  August  especially 
a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  country  proved  to  be,  in  quantity,  much 
above  the  average  on  good  soils,  but  below  the  average  on  poor 
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soils,  and  in  quality  generally  above  the  average.  Barley  was 
reported  to  be  very  unequal — good  on  good  soils,  stunted  and 
poor  on  light  soils — ^and,  owing  to  the  summer  drought,  the  early 
generally  much  better  than  the  late  sown ;  upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, over  average.  Oats  irregular,  short,  deficient  in  yield,  and 
generally  much  below  average  in  quantity.  Roots  generally  a 
failure. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop,  though  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  extraordinary  one  of  1863,  was  nevertheless  considerably 
above  the  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  grain,  espe- 
cially under  liberal  manuring;  it  was  also  much  above  the 
average  in  quantity  of  straw.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
in  the  experimental  barley  field : — 

Tablb  XIV. — ^Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Thirteenth  Season,  1864. 


MANUBES,  PER  ACRE. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  Ac. 

Plots. 

Dressed  Com. 

Total 
Cora. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Corn  and 

Straw). 

Cora.-a 

Quantity. 

Weight 
per  Bush 

to 
100 

Straw. 

7 

10 

40 

lA 

4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

200  lbs.  (^)  Ammonia-salts  j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and'^ 

1000  lbs. (»)  Rape-cake    ../ 

Bushels. 
62 
24 

38J 
551 

56| 

53 

1 

lbs. 

57-4 

55-7 

57'3 

55-4 

57-6 
57-6 
67-2 

Iba. 
3672 
1879 
1949 
2258 

3316 

3299 

,  3153 

Cwts. 
37J 
12f 
16f 
20} 

34} 
37i 

34i 

lbs. 

7852 

2809 

3829 

4533 

7225 

7469 
7061 

87-8 

96*4 

103-7 

99-2 

84-8 
79-1 
80-7 

(*)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7).  (')  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  2f)th,  tbe  most  forward  plots 
were  cut  on  August  llth,  and  carted  on  August  13th ;  and  the 
remainder  cut  on  August  17th,  and  carted  on  August  18th. 
The  sowing  was,  therefore,  rather  late  ;  but,  with  a  hot  and  dry 
ripening  period,  the  harvest  was  moderately  early.     There  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  March ;  but,  from  that  time  up  to 
harvest,  very  little.     With  the  exception  of  June,  which  was 
cold,  the  spring  and  summer  were  generally  warm,  and   the 
ripening  period  characterized  by  a  very  dry  atmosphere.     Not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  growing 
periods,  all  the  experimental  plots  gave  very  considerably  more, 
of  both  corn  and  straw,  than  the  average.     Of  corn  there  was 
generally  more  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  20,  excepting  1863 
and  1854  ;  and  with  farmyard  manure,  by  the  use  of  which  there  is 
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so  much  accumulation  in  the  soil,  more  than  in  any  year  of  the 
20.  The  weight  per  bushel  was  also  much  above  the  averse ; 
throughout  higher  than  in  1863,  with  few  exceptions  as  high  as, 
and  in  some  cases  higher  than,  in  any  other  year.  The  experi- 
mental barley  crop  was,  therefore,  one  of  large  produce  of  straw, 
indicating  considerable  luxuriance  of  growth  ;  of  exceptionallj 
large  produce  of  grrain,  which  was  of  very  exceptionally  high 
quality.  It  is  probable  that,  with  the  wet  March,  the  plant 
found  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  requirements  of  its 
early  growth ;  that,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  com  para* 
tively  small  total  fall  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  it  was  suffi- 
cient under  those  preliminary  conditions ;  that  the  low  tempe- 
rature of  June  prevented  over  luxuriance  ;  that  the  cold  nights, 
alternating  with  the  hot  days,  of  July,  prevented  premature 
ripening ;  and  that  the  dry  atmosphere  during  the  final  stages 
contributed  to  the  high  perfection  of  the  grain. 

These  very  favourable  results  in  the  experimental  field  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  record  of  the  barley  crops  in  the  country  at 
large  ;  for,  though  it  was  admitted  that  on  light  soils,  and  where 
sown  late,  the  crop  was  very  poor,  it  was  equally  admitted  that, 
under  more  favourable  conditions  in  these  respects,  it  was  very 
good. 

Fourteenth  Season^  1865. 

After  a  rather  wet  September,  but  a  very  low  aggregate  rain- 
fall during  the  first  9  months  of  the  year,  the  concluding  quarter 
of  1864  was  also  characterized  by  less  rain  than  usual.  The 
deficiency  was  very  considerable  in  October  and  December, 
though  there  was  rather  an  excess  in  November.  As  to  tempe- 
rature, the  period  was  very  variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  cold 
weather.  There  were  occasionally  very  high  winds ;  whilst  the 
degpree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  very  unusually  low  in  October, 
and  somewhat  low  in  November  and  December  also.  In 
January,  1865,  there  was  a  considerable,  and  in  February  a 
slight  excess,  but  in  March  a  deficiency  of  rain  (including 
snow) ;  though,  throughout  the  quarter,  the  number  of  rainy 
days  was  small.  Excepting  the  first  half  of  January,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  warm,  the  quarter  was  almost  throughout 
unusually  stormy  and  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow ;  March  in 
particular  was  generally  very  exceptionally  cold  and  inclement 
In  April  and  June  very  little  rain  fell ;  whilst  in  May  and  July 
there  was  an  excess,  and  in  August  a  very  great  excess.  In 
September,  however,  the  fall  was  very  exceptionally  small. 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  were  much  wanner 
than  the  average,  but  the  remainder  of  June  was  variable,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  cold.     The   mean    temperature  of  the 
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quarter,  and  especially  of  April,  was,  however,  the  highest  on 
record  for  that  period  of  the  year;  and  the  air  was  pretty  uniformly 
much  drier  than  the  average ;  the  rain  which  fell  being  little  dis- 
tributed, coming  for  the  most  part  in  heavy  showers.  July,  with 
an  excess  of  rain,  was  also  warmer  than  usual.  The  greater  part 
of  August  was  not  only  extremely  wet,  but  rather  colder  than 
usual ;  whilst  September  was  bodi  the  driest  and  hottest  on 
record  ;  completing,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature of  August,  a  hotter  period  of  6  months  than  any  other 
known.  In  each  month,  too  (excepting  August,  when  it  was  very 
high),  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  generally  very  low. 

The  winter  of  1864-5,  though  variable,  was,  therefore,  upon 
the  whole,  very  cold,  stormy,  and  inclement;  the  early  spring 
unusually  cold  and  backward ;  but  the  remainder,  and  greater 
part,  was  very  warm,  with  a  dry  atmosphere;  though,  towards 
the  end,  some  heavy  rains  fell,  and  the  combined  conditions 
brought  the  crops  very  rapidly  forward.  June  was  also  dry,  hot 
at  the  beginning,  though  afterwards  comparatively  cool ;  July 
was  hot,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  dry 
atmosphere  ;  the  greater  part  of  August  was  cool  and  very  wet,  but 
the  remainder,  and  September,  very  hot  and  dry,  favouring  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  hitherto  much  retarded  harvest  work. 
Thus,  after  a  severe  winter  and  late  spring,  the  gprowing  period 
was  characterized  by  great  heat,  dryness  of  atmosphere,  and  a 
deficient  amount  and  distribution  of  rain ;  the  ripening  period 
hv  an  excess  of  rain,  followed,  however,  by  an  eventually  favour- 
able, though  late  harvest  time. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  country  was  reported  to  be  very 
variable ;  good  on  clays  and  land  in  good  condition,  but  poor 
on  light  and  badly  farmed  soils ;  in  the  aggregate  about,  or 
slightly  under,  average  as  to  quantity ;  variable,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  only  moderate  in  quality.  Barley  was  said  to  be  the  best 
of  the  cereals,  but  inferior  on  light  lands ;  oats  the  poorest  crop 
for  many  years  past 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was,  in  quantity  of  corn,  much 
below  the  average  on  the  poorly  manured,  but  considerably  above 
it  on  the  highly  manured  plots.  The  wieight  per  bushel  of 
dressed  corn  was,  throughout,  above  the  average ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  straw  was  almost  throughout  considerably  below  average, 
though  proportionally  the  less  so  the  higher  the  manuring. 
The  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley-field  are  shown 
in  Table  XV.  (p.  46). 

The  wintry  weather  of  March  delayed  all  spring  sowing,  and 
the  experimental  barley  was  not  put  in  until  April  6th.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prevailing  heat  and  drought  of  the  spring  and 
summer,  brought  grain  crops  early  forward,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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Tabus  XV.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Hota. 

Fourteenth  Season,  1865. 


HANUKHIk  P£K  ACRE. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  &c. 

Ploti. 

Dressed  Corn. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

«nd 

Chalt 

Total 

On 

Qoantlty. 

Weight 
per  Bush. 

(Ooroaad 
Stnw).  ; 

to 

7 

1  0 
40 
1  A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure 

UDmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

200  lbs.  {})  Ammonia-salts  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 

1000  lbs.  (*)  Rape-cake   ../ 

BusheU. 
52i 
18 
24] 
29} 

46} 

48J 
481 

lbs. 

54*4 

53-9 

54-0 

53-8 

53*5 
53«3 
53*5 

lbs. 
2923 
1018 
1349 
1666 

2549 
2684 
2648 

Cwts. 
251 

10 
13 

22} 
24J 
22 

5769 
1934 
2464 
3127 

5075 
5469 
5117 

104-: 

112'5 
121  0 

100-9 

96-4 

107-2 

0)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  jears  (1852-7). 


(*)  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  yean  (165^ 
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barley  was  cut  on  August  9th ;  but,  owing  to  the  wet  weather 
which  had  then  set  in,  it  was  not  carted  until  August  18th.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  characters  of  the  season,  and  as  was 
consistent  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  wheat 
field,  there  was  throughout  a  considerable  deficiency  of  total 
produce  (corn  and  straw  together),  which  was  proportionally  the 
greater  the  poorer  the  conditions  as  to  manuring.  There  was, 
however,  a  very  high  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  the  higher  the 
poorer  the  manuring ;  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com 
was  about  the  average.  As  to  the  actual  amount  of  com  per 
acre,  it  was,  without  manure,  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and 
with  ammonia-salts  alone,  considerably  below  the  average,  but 
much  nearer  the  average  with  the  more  complete  manurincr* 
The  result  is,  then,  that  with  a  deficiency  in  total  amount  of 
rain,  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  that  which  fell,  the  very 
dry  atmosphere,  and  the  unusually  high  temperatures  almost 
throughout  the  periods  of  growth,  the  conditions  above  ground 
were  adverse  to  luxuriance,  but  very  favourable  to  seeding 
tendency  and  maturation;  and,  where  the  conditions  supplied 
within  the  soil  were  the  most  defective,  the  root-range  would 
doubtless  be  the  most  restricted,  and  the  plants  would  suffer 
the  most;  whereas,  where  the  conditions  supplied  within  the 
soil  were  liberal,  a  more  extended  root-range  would  render 
the  plant  less  sensitive  to  the  atmospheric  heat  and  drought; 
and,  hence,  proportionally  less  failing  in  luxuriance. 

The  characters  of  both  the  experimental  wheat  and  experi- 
mental barley-crops  were,  therefore,  in  the  main  accordant  with 
those  of  the  respective  crops  in  the  country  at  large.     That  is, 
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the  results  in  the  experimental  fields  varied  greatly  according  to 
the  conditions  of  manuring  ;  the  crops  suffering  most  where  the 
conditions  of  manuring  were  the  most  defective,  whilst  it  was 
on  the  light  and  badly  farmed  lands  that  the  crops  of  the  country 
suffered  most  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
liberal  manuring  that  the  quantity  of  corn  was  proportionally 
the  highest  in  the  experimental  fields,  and  it  was  on  the  clays, 
and  better  farmed  lands,  that  the  crops  were  good  in  the  country 
generally. 

Fifteenth  Season^  1866. 

The  very  warm  and  dry  weather  of  September,  1865,  extended 
through  the  first  week  of  October ;  and,  although  there  were  a 
few  cold  intervals,  the  temperatures  of  the  three  concluding 
months  of  the  year  ruled  higher  than  the  average ;  December, 
especially,  being  unusually  warm.  The  period  included,  how- 
ever, very  great  fluctuations  in  barometric  pressure,  and  some 
extremely  severe  storms  of  wind  ;  whilst  m  October  a  very 
excessive,  in  November  a  full,  but  in  December  a  deficient, 
amount  of  rain  fell.  January  and  the  first  half  of  February 
(1866)  were  also  unusually  warm,  though  in  January  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which,  however,  rapidly  thawed,  and 
the  whole  period  was  very  wet.  A  cold  and  drier  period  then 
set  in,  and  extended  to  the  middle  of  March,  checking  the 
hitherto  much  too  forward  vegetation ;  and  then,  to  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  the  temperatures,  though  variable,  ruled,  upon  the  whole, 
very  high,  and  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain.  The  beginning 
of  April  was  cold  and  rather  wet,  and  the  remainder  con- 
siderably warmer  and  drier  than  the  average.  May  was, 
throughout,  unusually  cold  both  day  and  night,  and  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  rain.  June  was  changeable,  but  included  a  good 
deal  of  hot  weather,  which  raised  the  mean  temperature  above 
the  average,  and  during  the  month  a  considerable  excess  of  rain 
fell.  The  beginning  of  July  was  cold  and  wet;  then  followed  a 
week  of  hot  and  dry  weather ;  but,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  to  nearly  the  end  of  September,  the  weather  was,  with 
the  exception  of  few  and  short  intervals,  generally  cold,  with  a 
good  deal  of  rain  and  wind  in  August,  and  an  almost  continuous 
and  considerably  excessive  fall  in  September.  October  was, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier  than  usual.  In 
June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  the  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  air  was  generally  high. 

Thus,  after  a  very  wet  and  comparatively  warm  autumn,  the 
winter  was,  until  the  middle  of  February,  unusually  warm,  with 
^  great  deal  of  rain,  inducing  premature  luxuriance  of  grass  and 
winter-sown  crops ;  then  came  a  month  of  cold  and  drv  weather, 

f2 
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checking  growth.  The  remainder  of  the  spring  was  at  first  tctj 
variable,  but  May  was  unusually  cold  and  dry.  The  early 
summer  was  changeable,  but  mostly  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of 
rain;  and  the  ripening  and  harvest  periods  were  almost  con- 
tinuously cold  and  rainy,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  bat  widi 
occasional  high  and  drying  winds. 

After  the  winter  the  wheat-plant  was  very  forward,  but  was 
much  checked  by  the  prevailing,  though  not  continuous,  cold- 
ness and  dryness  of  the  spring.  Recovering,  and  showing  fair 
promise  in  early  summer,  it  was  again  checked  by  the  sunless 
weather,  and  in  many  cases  laid  and  damaged  by  the  wet 
maturing  and  harvest  period.  The  harvest  was  protracted  and 
late ;  and  the  crop  was  eventually  pronounced  to  be  below  an 
average  in  quantity,  though  of  fair  quality.  Barley  and  oats  were 
said  to  be  very  variable;  in  some  cases  poor,  in  others  much 
damaged  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  above  average  in  quantity,  and  in 
some  districts  harvested  in  good  condition,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  experimental  wheat-crop  was,  under  all  conditions  of 
manuring,  below  the  average  in  quantity  of  com ;  and,  excepting 
under  the  highest  manuring  (when  it  was  considerably  above), 
below  the  average  in  quantity  of  straw  also.  The  weight  per 
bushel  was,  however,  over  average.  The  following  results  were 
obtained  in  the  experimental  barley-field : — 

Table  XVI. — ^Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Fifteenth  Season,  1866. 
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The  seed  was  not  sown  until  April  2nd.  The  whole  of  the 
plots  were  cut  on  August  15th,  16th,  and  17th ;  the  earliest 
were  carted  on  August  18th,  but  the  remainder  not  until  August 
23rd  and  24th.  With,  upon  the  whole,  a  dry  and  backward 
spring ;  a  changeable,  but  mostly  warm  and  wet,  early  sooiiner ; 
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bat  cold,  wet,  and  windj  ripening  and  harvest  period,  the  result 
was  considerably  less  than  the  average  produce  of  both  com  and 
straw  without  manure,  and  with  defective  manuring ;  hut  fully 
average  quantity  of  com,  and  not  much  less  than  average  quan- 
tity of  straw,  with  the  more  liberal  artificial  manuring.  The 
farmyard  manure,  indeed,  gave  more  than  its  average  of  both 
com  and  straw ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  produce 
on  the  farmyard  manure  plot  increased  very  much  during  the 
later  years  of  the  experiment,  so  that  the  result  must  not  be 
attributed  exclusively  to  the  season.  The  weight  per  bushel  of 
dressed  corn  is  seen  to  vary  very  considerably  under  the  different 
conditions  of  manuring.  Thus,  without  manure,  and  with 
ammonia-salts  alone,  the  weight  per  bushel  was  considerably 
below  the  average  under  those  conditions ;  whilst,  with  the 
more  complex  and  more  perfect  artificial  manures,  and  with 
the  farmyard  manure  — that  is  with  the  more  liberal  soil- condi- 
tions— it  was  considerably  above  the  average. 

The  smaller  deficiency,  if  any,  in  total  produce,  and  the  higher 
quality,  under  high  manuring,  and  the  greater  deficiency,  and  the 
poorer  quality,  under  the  poorer  soil-conditions,  are  consistent 
with  the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  wheat-field,  and 
also  consistent  with  the  character  of  great  diversity  given  of  the 
spring-sown  crops  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  season  of  1866,  with  its  late  spring,  its  warm  and  wet 
early  summer,  but  prevailing  cold  and  wet  later  growing  and 
ripening  periods,  gave  considerably  greater  bulk  of  produce 
than  1865,  with  its  also  late  spring,  but  warm  and  dry  growing 
period.  Though  both  seasons  were  unfavourable,  they  were 
essentially  different  in  character.  Yet  they  agree  in  this :  that 
each  was  relatively  less  unfavourable  with  high  than  with  poor 
manuring.  The  more  perfect  soil-conditions  enabled  the  plant 
the  better  to  withstand  the  heat  and  dryness  in  1865,  and  the 
prevailing  cold  and  wet  of  the  growing  and  ripening  period  in 
1866.  That  the  quality  of  both  wheat  and  barley  was  not  worse 
in  1866,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  wet  ripening  period,  was 
^eatly  due  to  the  drying  winds  which  alternated  with  the  rains ; 
but  the  much  higher,  indeed,  the  really  high  quality  of  the 
barley  grown  by  liberal  manuring,  shows  how  much  more  vital 
power  the  plants  growing  under  the  more  favourable  soil-condi- 
tions possessed,  and  that  in  a  certain  degree  those  conditions 
compensated  for  the  lacking  favourable  atmospheric  conditions. 

Sixteenth  Season,  1867. 

Though  including  some  cold  intervals,  the  conctludiiig  quarter 
of  1866  was  generally  warmer  than  the  average,  with  somewhat 
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]ess  than  the  usual  aggregate  amount  of  rain,  though  a  good 
deal  fell  within  a  short  interval  about  the  middle  of  NoTember, 
causing  floods,  and  hindering  autumn  sowing  in  some  localities. 
In  January,   1867,  the  fluctuations  were  very  great;   extreme 
cold   and  heavy  falls  of  snow,  alternating  with   rapid   thaws, 
warm  weather,  heavy  gales,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain.     The  last 
week  of  January,  and  almost  the  whole  of  February,  were  verj 
unusually  warm,  with  a  large  amount  of  rain  at  the  beginning, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  over  the  rest  of  the  period.     March, 
again,  was  almost  to  the  conclusion  very  cold  and  wintry,  with  a 
good  deal  of  snow.     Throughout  the  quarter  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  gales   of  wind.     Owing   to   the  severe   weather  of 
March,  the  growth  of  winter-sown  crops  was  checked ;   and 
owing  partly  to  the  wetness,  and  partly  to  the  frost,  the  pre- 
paration  of  the   land   for   spring-sowing   was   much   retarded. 
April,  and  the  beginning  of  May,  were  very  unsettled  ;  stormy, 
rainy,  and  changeable  as  to  temperature ;  but,  on  the  average, 
warmer  than  usual.     Later  in  May,  besides  some  very  warm, 
there  was  a  longer  period  of  extremely  cold  weather,  with  a  drjr 
atmosphere,   and    frosty    nights,    much    checking    vegetation; 
though,  during  the   month,  there   was   rather   more  than  the 
average  fall  of  rain.     June  was  comparatively  dry,  very  change- 
able as  to  temperature,  but  on  the  average  colder  than  usual. 
The  cold  weather  continued  throughout  July  and  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  period  was  generally  sunless  and  cloud j, 
with  an  excess  of  rain  in  July,  which  fell  very  heavily  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  much  laid,  and  in  some  cases  inun- 
dated, the  crops.     The  remainder  of  August,  and  September,  were 
much  finer,  rather  warmer  than  the  average,  though  with  rather 
more  than  the  average  fall  of  rain;  which,  however,  was  not 
much  distributed,  but  fell  for  the   most  part   in   considerable 
quantities  at  a  time. 

Thus,  the  early  winter  was,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier 
than  usual ;  then  came  intervals  of  severe  frost,  snow,  and  heavy 
gales,  followed  by  several  weeks  of  very  warm  weather,  with  a 
good  deal  of  rain.  The  early  spring  was  very  wintry  and 
stormy,  and  both  growth  and  spring-sowing  were  retarded.  The 
remainder  was  very  changeable  as  to  temperature ;  at  first  wanner, 
afterwards  very  unseasonably  cold,  and  throughout  frequently 
stormy  and  rainy.  The  rest  of  the  growing,  as  well  as  the  early 
ripening  period,  was  changeable,  though  for  the  most  part  un- 
seasonably cold,  cloudy,  and  sunless,  with  a  great  deal,  and  some 
very  heavy  falls,  of  rain,  which  much  laid  the  crops.  The 
harvest-time,  though  late,  and  including  some  heavy  rains,  was, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  not  unfavourable  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Eastern  districts. 
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With  a  wet  autumn,  a  winter  alternately  very  mild  and  very 
severe,  a  spring  with  alternations  of  extreme  heat  with  cold,  frost, 
and  wet,  and  a  summer  with  a  good  deal  of  sunless  weather,  with 
occasional  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  much  laying  the  crops, 
were  not  conditions  from  which  a  productive  harvest  might  be 
expected.  Yet,  both  before  and  after  the  favourable  change  at 
harvest  time,  some  writers  in  the  *  Times '  gave  very  sanguine 
views  of  the  crops  of  the  country  at  large.  The  records  in  the 
agricultural  papers  were,  however,  much  less  favourable ;  and 
the  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
general  wheat-crop  would  be  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  below  an 
average.  Subsequent  experience  showed  that  this  unfavourable 
estimate  was  only  too  well  founded.  Spring  crops  were  almost 
everywhere  sown  late,  especially  on  heavy  lands.  Barley  was 
said  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  frosts  of  May,  but  at 
harvest  the  crop  was  reported  to  be  but  little  under  average  in 
quantity,  though  variable  in  quality.  Oats  were  considered  to 
be  over  average. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  very  deficient  in  straw,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  more  deficient  in  quantity  of  com  than  in  any 
year  since  1853 ;  though  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  even  over 
average.  The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental 
barley-field : — 

Table  XVII.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Sixteenth  Season,  1867. 
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Owing  to  the  alternate  wet  and  frost,  and  the  consequent 
unworkable  condition  of  the  land,  the  experimental  barley  was 
again  sown  late,  not  being  put  in  until  April  5.  The  earlier 
plots  were  cut  on  August  20  and  21,  the  later  not  until  August 
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27   and  28,  and  the  whole  were  carted  on  August  31.    The 
earlier  and  better  crops,  those  grown  by  manures   containio^ 
nitrogen   and  superphosphate,    and    by  farmyard  manure,  were 
the  most  laid.     Notwithstanding  this,  owing  to  the  improved 
weather   at  the   final    ripening,  and  harvest  time,   it  was  jast 
these  crops  that  gave  a  rather  better  than  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  corn,  whilst  the  poorer  and  more  backward  crops  gave 
lower  than  the  average  weight  per   bushel.      The  quantity  of 
both  corn  and  straw  was  throughout  lower  than  the  average,  and 
the  deficiency  was  proportionally  the  greater  the    greater  the 
relative  deficiency  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil ;  that  is 
to  say,  without  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure.    Hie 
proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  generally  not  far  from  the  average, 
and,  under  some  of  the  best  conditions  of  manuring,  somewhat 
over  the  average.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  experimental 
barley  crop  was  deficient  in  quantity,  but  of  full  average  quality. 
The  deficiency  in  the  spring-sown  crop  was,  however,  much  less 
than  that  of  the  experimental   wheat ;  and  less,  perhaps,  than 
might  have  been  expected  considering  the  late  sowing,  the  alterna- 
tions of  forcing  and  checking  conditions  of  weather  during  the 
earlier  stages,  and  the  sunless  character  of  the  later .  periods  of 
growth.     The  result  is,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  with  that 
recorded  of  the  barley-crop  of  the  country,  which,  according 
to  the  more  reliable  authorities,  suffered  considerably  less  than 
wheat ;  it  is  also  consistent  in  showing  relatively  less  deficiency 
the  better  the  soil-conditions. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1868. 

October,  1867,  was  very  variable  as  to  temperature,  upon 
the  whole  colder  than  usual,  with  comparatively  little  rain,  but 
occasional  high  winds.  There  was  very  unusually  little  rain  in 
November,  and  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part  clear  but  cold, 
and  very  favourable  for.  working  the  land  and  sowing.  December 
was  characterised  by  great  and  rapid  variations  of  temperature 
and  barometric  pressure,  some  extremely  heavy  galea,  sometimes 
frost,  snow,  and  sleet,  at  others  very  warm  weather ;  in  the 
aggregate  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain,  and  throughout 
the  month  agricultural  operations  were  much  impeded.  The 
first  eleven  days  of  January,  1868,  were  very  cold ;  but  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  (indeed  to  the  end  of  the 
Slimmer),  the  weather  was  unusually  warm.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  rain,  and  there  were  several  gales  of  wind,  in 
January  ;  but  there  were  only  moderate  amounts  of  rain  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.     In  these   months   vegetation    became  very 
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forward,  and  tbe  weather  was  generally  favoarable  for  working 
tbe  land  and  for  spring  sowing.  April,  May,  and  June,  again, 
were  all  considerably  warmer  than  the  average.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  April  had  however  frequently,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
other  months  occasionally,  been  exceeded  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  other  years ;  but  the  average  temperature  of  the  three 
months  together  had  only  once  been  exceeded  in  any  corresponding 
three  months  for  98  years  (the  period  for  which  records  are  avail' 
able),  namely,  in  1865,  when,  though  April  was  hotter.  May  and 
June  were  not  quite  so  hot  as  in  1868 ;  and  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  period,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
end  of  June,  was  only  exceeded  in  1822.  Concurrently  with  this 
long-continued  warm  weather,  there  was,  as  already  said,  a  great 
excess  of  rahi  in  January,  and  only  moderate  amounts  in  February 
and  March ;  there  was  a  small  excess  in  April,  a  deficiency  in 
May,  and  a  very  great  deficiency  in  June.  Temperatures  in 
excess  of  the  average  also  prevailed  almost  continuously  throughout 
the  succeeding  quarter,  namely,  to  the  end  of  September.  July, 
in  particular,  was  very  excessively  warm,  with  at  the  same  time  a 
continued  great  deficiency  of  rain ;  August  was  also  warmer  than 
the  average,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  rain ;  and  September  more  in 
excess  as  to  temperature  than  August,  with  a  deficiency  of  rain.  In 
no  year  of  the  previous  98  had  the  temperature  so  far  exceeded  the 
average  in  so  long  a  corresponding  period  as  that  from  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  end  of  September  of  this  year,  1868.  The  total 
rainfall  of  the  nine  months  was  not  much  below  the  average ;  but 
the  amount  which  fell  was  very  excessive  in  January,  and  exces- 
sive also  in  April  and  in  August,  whilst  it  was  deficient  in  each 
of  the  other  months  of  the  period,  and  very  greatly  so  during  the 
three  consecutive  months  of  greatest  heat,  namely  May,  June,  and 
July.  The  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  also  lower 
than  the  average  in  each  of  the  nine  months  from  January  to 
September  inclusive,  greatly  so  in  June,  very  greatly  so  in  July, 
and  considerably  in  August  and  September. 

The  characters  of  this  extraordinary  season  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows  : — After  a  favourable  autumn  seed-time, 
the  first  half  of  the  winter  was  very  variable,  including  some  very 
warm,  but  more  stormy,  wet,  snowy  and  frosty  weather.  From 
that  time  to  after  harvest,  the  temperature  was  almost  always 
above  the  average,  and  very  greatly  so  in  the  summer  months  of 
June  and  July  ;  whilst,  after  a  favourable  spring  seed-time,  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  rain  in  April  to  give  a  fair  start  to  early- 
sown  crops  ;  but,  from  that  time  until  the  harvest  was  nearly 
over,  throughout  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Eastern  districts  of 
the  country,  the  excessive  temperatures  were  accompanied  by  a 
drought  of  unusual  severity,  both  as  regards  the  length  of  its 
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duration,  and  the  great  amount  of  the  deficiency  of  rab,  wiA  at 
the  same  time  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

With  the  favourable  autumn  seed-time,  the  area  under  wheat 
was  over  average.     In  the  spring  the  plant  was  generally  good, 
the  harvest  was   very  early,  and   finally  the  crop  was  reported 
to  be  considerably  over  average  in  both  quantity  and  quality  on 
good  and  well  farmed  soils ;  on  light  and  poorly  farmed  land,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  crop  suffered  much  from  the  heat  and  drougbt 
Still,  the  aggregate  wheat  crop  of  the  country  was  supposed  to  be 
about  20  per  cent,  over  average  in  quantity,  and  of  over  average 
quality.     Naturally,  spring-sown  crops  suffered  much  more  from 
the  heat  and  drought  than  wheat.     Barley  was,  however,  said  to 
yield  well,  and  be  of  good  quality,  on  deep  and  well-farmed  lands, 
and  when  sown  early,  but  to  be  very  deficient  when  sown  late,  or  on 
shallow  soils ;  and  to  be  so  on  many  of  the  usually  good  barley  lands. 
Oats  suffered  more  than  barley,  and  were  almost  universally  re- 
ported to  be  under  average,  and  in  many  cases  a  complete  failure. 

The  produce  in  the  experimental  wheat  field  was,  under  til 
conditions  of  manuring,  over  average  in  quantity,  but  propor- 
tionally much  more  so  with  high  than  with  low  manuring.  The 
weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  corn  ranged  from  3  to  6  lbs.  over  the 
average.  The  quantity  of  straw  was  considerably  below  the 
average  with  low  manuring,  but  average,  or  over  average,  with 
high  manuring.  The  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  also 
generally  over  average,  but  proportionally  the  less  so  the  higher 
the  manuring  and  the  greater  the  bulk  of  llie  crop.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley-field  : — 

Table  XVIIL—Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1868. 


Plots. 


7 

1  O 
40 
1  A 
4  A 

4  AA 

4C 


MANURE^  PER  ACRE. 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and* 

275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  (»)  .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 

1000  lbs.  («)  Rape-cake   ../| 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRI^  te. 


Dreiod  Oorn. 


Qnontity. 


Weight 
per  Bosh. 


lbs. 

57-1 

54-3 

55-3 

53*3 

55-6 
56-0 
55-4 


Total 
Oom. 


Ibe. 

2539 
873 
998 

1136 

1978 
2586 
2051 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Total 

Ptodvoe 

(Gbmaod 

Straw). 


lbs. 

5281 

2173 

2126 

2507 

4311 
5454 
4414 


OofB 

IM 
Straw. 


92-« 
67-S 
88-5 
8S'9 

84*8 
90*3 
86*8 


(  )  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  6  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  yesn 
(1868-67) ;  275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda,  1868,  and  since. 
C'j  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  ycare  (1852-7). 
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Unfortunately,  the  seed  was  not  put  in  until  March  20 ;  and 
with,  excepting  in  April,  a  great  deficiency  of  rain  from  that 
time  until  harvest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unusually  high  tem- 
peratures and  dry  atmosphere,  the  crop  was,  for  the  locality,  very 
early  cut,  namely,  on  July  31,  and  it  was  carted  on  August  5. 
The  deficiency  of  both  com  and  straw  is  throughout  very  con- 
siderable, but  proportionally  the  greater  the  more  defective  the 
manuring.  Thus,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  twenty 
years  in  each  case,  the  deficiency  of  total  produce,  com  and 
straw  together,  was  with  farmyard  manure  only  about  one-tenth, 
with  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia^salts  (4  A),  and  with 
mixed  mineral  manure  and  rape>cake,  about  one-fourth,  but 
with  mineral  manure  alone,  or  ammonia-salts  alone,  about  one- 
third.  Further,  in  these  cases  of  the  more  defective  manuring, 
and  the  more  deficient  total  crop,  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw 
is  below  the  average,  whilst,  with  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
manure   together,  as  well  as  with  farmyard  manure,  the  pro- 

S»rtion  of  corn  to  straw  is  rather  higher  than  the  average, 
eficient  as  was  the  quantity,  the  quality  was,  however,  in  all 
cases  high;  and  the  higher  the  more  liberal  the  conditions  of 
manuring.     Thus,  the  weight  per  bushel  was  between  55  and 

56  lbs.  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and 
with   the   mixed   mineral  manure  and  rape-cake,  and  was  over 

57  lbs.  with  farmyard  manure. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  the  first  six  yean  of 
the  twenty  (1852-1857),  plot  4AA  had  annually  twice  as 
much  ammonia-salts  as  4  A,  but  that,  during  the  next  ten  years 
(1858-1867),  only  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  was  ap- 
plied as  on  4  A,  namely,  200  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  ;  and 
reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  there  has  continued  to  be 
some  excess  of  produce  on  4  A  A,  as  compared  with  4  A,  due  to 
the  unexhausted  residue  from  the  excessive  supply  during  the 
first  six  years.  For  the  year  1868,  and  subsequently,  however, 
an  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrt^en,  has  annually  been  substituted  on  plot  4  A  A  for  the 
200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  applied  during  the  previous  ten 
>'eaTs;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  year  of  drought,  the 
plot  with  the  nitrate  gives  nearly  11  bushels  more  com,  and 
about  5  cwts.  more  straw,  than  the  plot  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts.  This  amount  of  ex- 
cess is  much  greater  than  has  been  obtained  in  any  succeeding 
year  hitherto;  though  in  1870,  which  was  also  a  year  of 
drought,  the  excess  of  produce  with  the  nitrate  was  again  very 
considerable. 

In  a  paper  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
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of  England/*  we  showed  that  the  soil  of  the  plot  in  the  experi* 
mental  wheat-field  vifhich  had  then  been  manured  with  14  tons 
of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  per  annum  for  twenty-five  yean  in 
succession,  owing  to  its  vast  accumulation  of  organic  matter, 
and  greater  degree  of  disintegration,  porosity,  and  power  of 
absorption,  retained,  near  the  surface,  very  much  more  wster 
than  that  of  either  the  closely-adjoining  unmanured,  or  an 
artificially  manured  plot  in  the  same  field. 

In  the  same  paper  we  recorded  the  fact,  that  a  plot  of 
permanent  meadow-land  which  received  annually  mixed  mineral 
manure,  and  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salti, 
yielded  in  the  season  of  drought  of  1870,  23  cwts.  of  hay  less 
than  its.  average ;  whilst,  another  plot,  receiving  annually  the 
same  mineral  manures,  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  ammonia-salts,  yielded,  in 
the  same  season  of  drought,  only  1^  cwt  of  hay  less  than  its 
average  amount,  and  about  26f  cwts.  more  than  the  plot  manured 
with  the  same  mineral  manure  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
as  ammonia-salts. 

This  result  was  assumed  to  be  connected  with  the  difierence 
in  the  character  of  the  two  nitrogenous  manures  (ammonia- 
salts  and  nitrate  of  soda),  in  regard  to  their  reactions  upon  the 
soil,  and  the  consequent  degree  of  rapidity  and  range  of  dis- 
tribution of  them,  or  their  products  of  decomposition,  within 
it ; — the  nitrate,  or  its  products  of  decomposition,  becoming 
much  more  rapidly  distributed,  and  washed  into  the  subsoil, 
whither  the  roots  follow  it  On  examination  it  was  found 
— that  certain  plants  of  the  mixed  herbage,  having  roots  of  a 
characteristfcally  downward  tendency,  were  much  more  prevalent 
on  the  plot  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda,  than  on  that  manured 
with  ammonia-salts ;  that  the  subsoil  of  the  nitrated  plot  was  di** 
integrated  and  permeated  by  roots  to  a  much  greater  depth; 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  lower  layers  of  the  subsoil  had  been 
pumped  much  drier  by  the  action  of  roots,  than  the  corresponding 
layers  of  the  plot  manured  with  ammonia^salts. 

These  very  interesting  and  significant  facts  point  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  much  less  prejudicial  influence  of  the  drought  of  1868 
on  the  experimental  barley-crops  grown  by  farmyard  manure,  and 
by  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  dian  on  those  grown  by 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts.  In  the  case  of  the  farm- 
yard-manure plot,  the  result  was  probably  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  moisture  taken  up,  and  retained,  by  the  upper  layers  of 
the  soil,  from  the  winter  and  early-spring  rains.  In  that  of  the 
nitrated  plot  it  was,  it  is  true,  the  first  year  of  the  application ; 

♦  Vol.  vii.— 8.8.  Part  I.— "Effect*  of  the  Drought  of  1870  on  tome  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Crops  at  Koihamstvd." 
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but,  with  the  fair  amount  of  rain  in  March,  and  the  full  amount 
in  April,  it  is  still  probable  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
distribution  of  the  manure,  and,  accordingly,  an  increased 
disintegration,  and  porosity  of  the  subsoil,  and  retention  of 
moisture  by  it ;  the  combined  conditions  leading  to  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  distribution  of  the  roots  in  the  lower  layers, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  plants  would  obtain  possession  of  a 
greater  range  of  soil,  and  an  increased  supply  of  moisture  within 
it  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  it  was  the  resources  of  moisture 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  other  those  in  the 
lower  layers,  that  rendered  the  growing  crop  more  independent 
of  the  supplies  from  external  sources. 

In  conclusion,  the  difference  of  effect  of  the  excessive  summer 
heat  and  drought  on  winter  and  spring-sown  crops,  and  on  crops 
grown  on  deep  and  on  shallow  soils,  was  very  striking.  Thus, 
the  experimental  wheat-crop  indicated  a  produce  about  20  per 
cent  over  the  average,  and  the  wheat-crop  of  the  country  at 
large  was  extremely  good  on  good  soils,  though  very  poor  on 
poor  soils,  yet  was  supposed  to  yield  in  the  aggregate  20  per 
cent  over  an  average.  The  rather  late-sown  experimental  barley, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  produce  from  one-tenth  to  one-third 
below  the  average,  according  to  the  manure  employed ;  and  the 
barley-crop  of  the  country  was  good  when  sown  early  on  deep 
soils,  and  very  deficient  when  sown  late  on  shallow  soils,  but 
gave  in  the  aggregate  a  considerably  deficient  crop.  The  great 
protection  against  the  injurious  effects  of  summer  drought,  which 
the  early  sowing  of  spring-crops  gives,  by  enabling  the  plant  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  more  extended  root-range,  was  thus,  in  this 
season,  strikingly  illustrated. 

Eighteenth  Season,  1869. 

•The  extraordinarily  warm  period  of  nearly  nine  months  dura- 
tion ended  with  September,  1868.  October  and  November  were 
throughout,  with  very  few  exceptions,  colder  than  usual,  both 
day  and  night ;  whilst  in  October  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rain, 
and  in  November  a  very  great  deficiency.  December,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  almost  throughout  very  much  warmer  than 
the  average,  with  a  very  great  excess  of  rain,  some  violent  gales 
of  wind,  very  variable,  but  upon  the  whole,  very  low  barometric 
pressures,  and  high  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
average  temperature  of  December  had,  indeed,  been  exceeded 
only  twice  during  the  preceding  ninety-eight  years;  namely, 
in  1806  and  1852.  With  the  exception  of  a  week  after  the 
middle  of  January  (1869),  the  very  warm  period  continued  until 
the  end  of  February,  completing  three  winter  months  of  average 
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temperature  about  6  degrees  higher  than  the  average  of  ninetr- 
eight  years.     There  was,  again,  considerable  excess  of  rain  in 
January,  and  a  slight  excess  in  February.     March,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  several  degrees  colder  than  the  average,  with  about,  or 
less  than,  the  average  amount  of  rain.     Early  in  April  wann 
weather  set  in,  and  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
temperature  during  this  period  being  several  degrees  higher  thsn 
the   average,   whilst  the   fall  of  rain  was   generally  under  the 
average.      May  and  June  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  short 
duration^  very  much  colder  than  the  average.     Towards  the  end 
of  May  the  cold  was  very  extreme  for  the  season,  and  the  gfreater 
part  of   June  was  very  unusually   cold,  both   day  and  night; 
and  in  May  there  was  a  considerable  excess,  though  in  June  a 
deficiency,  of  rain.     Early  in  July  there  was  again  a  change  to 
warm  weather,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  month,  during 
which  there  was  very   little   rain.      The   first  three   weeks  of 
August  were  very  unseasonably  cold  and  showery,  though  the 
total    amount  of  rain  was   comparatively  small;   but  the  con- 
cluding week  of  the  month  was  very  bright  and   hot.     Then 
came  a  short  period  of  cold  weather,  but  the  remainder  of  Sep- 
tember was  warm   but  stormy,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.    In 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  ranged 
high,  especially  in  May  ;  in  July  it  was  about  the  average,  but  in 
August  and  September  it  was  below  it. 

To  sum  up  the  characters  of  the  season :  The  heat  and  drought 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868  were  followed  by  a  warm 
and  dry  September,  but  cold  and  dry  October  and  Novem- 
ber, providing  a  good  autumn  seed-time.  The  three  winter 
months  were  very  warm,  and,  December  and  January  espe- 
cially, very  wet,  bringing  autumn-sown  crops  very  rapidly 
forward,  and  providing  an  unusual  amount  of  winter  grazing, 
which  greatly  compensated  for  the  previous  deficiency.  Bat, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  spring  sowing  was  re- 
tarded. The  weather  in  March  was  dry  and  cold,  much 
checking  vegetation ;  which,  however,  recovered  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  very  warm,  though  somewhat  dry,  weather  in 
April ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  spring  was  very  cold,  and  also 
wet;  June,  again,  for  the  most  part  cold  ;  July  warm,  most  of 
August  cold,  the  conclusion,  and  September,  hot;  whilst  the 
summer  was  comparatively  dry,  though  the  harvest-time  some- 
what unsettled. 

With  a  season  characterised  by  alternate  periods  of  forcing 
and  checking  weather,  with  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
during  the  time  of  most  active  growth,  and  with  a  changeable 
ripening  and  harvest  period,  favourable  or  unfavourable  for  the 
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crops  according  to  their  forwardness  at  the  time,  the  reports  of 
the  crops  of  the  country  generally  were  very  conflicting.  The 
wheat-crop,  though  very  variable,  was  reported  to  be,  in  the 
aggregate,  somewhat  below  an  average,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  barley-crop  was  also  very  variable,  but,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole  rather  better  than  wheat  Oats  were  more  uni- 
formly bad. 

In  accordance  with  the  characters  of  the  crop  of  the  country, 
the  experimental  wheat-crop  was  very  variable ;  much  below  the 
average  under  most  conditions  of  manuring,  but  above  it  under 
others ;  and  particularly  so  with  farmyard  manure,  and  the  mixture 
of  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda — a  point  to  which  further 
reference  will  be  made  presently.  The  results  in  the  experimental 
barley-field  were  as  follows : — 

Table  XIX. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Eighteenth  Season,  1869. 


• 

MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  Ac. 

Plots. 

Dressed  Com. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Com  and 

Straw). 

Com 

Qoaotlty. 

Weight 
per  Bush. 

to 
Straw. 

•* 

lo 

40 
1  A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tods  Farmyard  Manure 

UDmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Amroonia-salu 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and*^ 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ..  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 

275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  (»)    / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

1000  lbs.  (')  Rape-cake   ../ 

Basbela. 

2^ 

27J 

49J 
40i 
521 

lbs. 

56*4 

52-4 

54-6 

52*4 

57-4 
57-1 
67-4 

lbs. 
2746 

840 
1286 
1599 

2848 
2929 
3065 

CwU. 
28t 
11 

181 
34| 

38| 

35) 

lbs. 

5959 

2075 

2729 

3640 

6701 
7194 
7001 

85-5 
68*0 
89-2 
78-4 

73-9 
68-7 
77*9 

(*)  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  6  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  years 
(1858-67) ;  275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda,  1868,  and  since. 
(')  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (185^7). 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  18th ;  the  earlier  crops  were 
cut  on  August  5th,  and  carted  on  August  16th ;  and  the  later 
cut  on  August  19th,  and  carted  on  August  25th.  Between 
cutting  and  carting  there  was  some  cold  and  showery  weather ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  later  crops  (those  not  manured  with 
superphosphate)  had  the  benefit  of  much  hotter  and  drier  weather 
before  being  carried,  than  the  earlier  (which  were  manured  with 
superphosphate),  the  latter  gave  by  far  the  higher  weight  per  bushel ; 
considerably  higher  indeed  than  the  average.  Unlike  the  wheat, 
the  experimental  barley  gave,  under  liberal  manuring,  very  gene- 
rally more,  both  corn  and  straw,  than  the  average ;  but  without 
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manure,  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and  with  ammoDia-nlts 
alone,  the  produce,  more  especially  of  corn,  was  considerably 
below  the  average.  The  crop  was,  upon  the  whole,  bulk?,  bein^ 
heavy  in  straw ;  so  that  even  where  the  produce  of  com  was 
more  than  the  average,  the  proportion  of  corn  to  straw  was  less 
than  the  average. 

After  an  unusually  wet  winter,  the  soil  and  subsoil  would, 
doubtless,  retain  a  good  deal  of  moisture  at  seed-time,  and, 
although  March  was  cold  and  dry,  April  was  warm  and  forcing, 
May  was  cold  and  wet,  and  June  also  cold ;  so  that  the  cha- 
racters of  the  season  were  obviously  such  as  would  tend  to  balk, 
rather  than  to  seeding  tendency.  In  the  case  of  the  barley  such 
was  the  result,  but  in  that  of  the  wheat  the  straw  was  propor- 
tionally more  deficient  than  the  com.  Again,  with  barley,  there 
was  more  than  average  produce,  both  com  and  straw,  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen,  whether  sup- 
plied as  ammonia-salts  or  as  nitrate  of  soda ;  whereas,  with  wheat, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  both  com  and  straw  with  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  but  an  excess  of  both  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  as 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  will  be  useful  to  try  and  trace  the  explanation 
of  these  differences. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  season  of  drought  of  1868, 
the  experimental  wheat- field  gave  much  more,  whilst  the  experi- 
mental barley-field  gave  much  less,  than  average  produce.  la 
1869,  however,  after  a  very  wet  winter,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
cold  weather  at  the  periods  of  most  active  growth,  the  experi- 
mental wheat-field  gave  generally  much  less,  whilst  the  barlej- 
field  yielded  considerably  more  than  the  average.  Doubtless,  the 
advantage  which  the  wheat  had  over  the  barley  in  the  year  of 
drought  was  due  to  its  having  obtained  possession  of  a  consider- 
able range  of  soil  before  the  drought  commenced,  and  being 
thereby  rendered  less  dependent  than  the  spring-sown  barley  on 
the  rain  actually  falling  during  the  periods  of  active  growth. 
The  failure  of  the  wheat  as  compared  with  the  barley  in  1869, 
after  the  very  wet  winter,  was  probably  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  washing  out  and  loss  by  drainage  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia-salts  sown  in  its  case  in  the  autumn;  whereas,  for 
the  barley,  the  manures  were  not  sown  until  the  spring.  A 
corroboration  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that,  though  there  was  so 
considerable  a  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  wheat  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in 
the  form  of  ammonia-salts  sown  in  the  autumn,  there  was  no 
deficiency,  but  an  excess  of  produce,  of  that  crop,  where  the  same 
mineral  manures  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  were  supplie<l> 
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but  the  latter  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  applied  no 
before  the  winter  rains,  but  in  the  spring. 

In  a  paper  already  referred  to,*  we  have  pointed  out  how  very 
serious  may  be  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage,  when  ammonia- 
salts  or  nitrates  are  liberally  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  there  is 
much  wet  weather  during  the  winter;  or  even  when  sown 
in  the  spring,  if  very  heavy  falls  of  rain  should  follow.  Not 
only,  however,  is  the  rain  of  the  spring  and  summer  gene- 
rally less  continuous  than  that  of  the  winter,  but,  as  the 
season  advances,  the  soil  itself  is  usually  in  a  drier  state,  there 
is  more  evaporation  from  it,  and  considerably  more  also  from 
vegetation,  tending  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  the  rain  passing 
below  the  reach  of  the  roots,  and  carrying  with  it  fertilizing 
matters.  For  important  data  relating  to  this  subject  we  would 
refer  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Voelcker.f  Some  of  the  results  he 
records  we  shall  quote  further  on  (Section  IV.  p.  138) ;  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  give  here  a  single  paragraph  from  our  own 
paper  above  referred  to. 

''  Fortunately,  some  of  the  most  important  mineral  constituents 
of  soils  and  manures  are,  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  soils  at  any 
rate,  almost  wholly  retained  by  them  within  the  range  of  the 
roots  of  our  crops.  Nitrogen,  whether  supplied  in  the  form  of 
ammonia^salts  or  nitrates  is,  however,  much  less  completely  so 
retained ;  being,  in  whichever  state  supplied,  carried  off  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  the  drainage-water,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
nitrates.  According  to  results  obtained  independently  by  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  and  Professor  Voelcker,  on  the  analysis  of 
drainage-water  from  the  experimental  wheat-field  at  Rotham- 
sted,  that  collected  during  the  winter,  from  land  manured  in  the 
autumn  by  an  amount  of  ammonia-salts  supplying  82  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  may  contain  from  2*5  to  3  parts,  or  even  more, 
of  nitrogen,  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  per  100,000  parts  of  water. 
Assuming  that  only  2*5  parts  of  nitrogen  were  so  carried  beyond 
the  reach  of  roots  for  every  100,000  parts  of  water  passing  down- 
wards, there  would  still  be,  for  every  inch  of  rain  so  passing,  a 
loss  per  acre  of  between  5  and  6  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  supplied  in 
manure  at  a  cost  of  not  much  less  than  Is.  per  lb." 

Now,  in  December,  January,  and  February,  1868-9,  about 
10'5  inches  of  rain  fell,  being  about  4*5  inches  more  than  the 
average ;  and  although  data  are  at  present  wanting  for  anything 
like  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  this  large  amount 

*  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricaltnral  Society  of  England/  vol.  vH. — s.s.  Parti. 

t  •*  On  the  Productive  Powers  of  soils  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  Plant-Food  by 
Drainage."  By  Professor  Voelcker,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  Lond./ 
June,  1871.) 
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of  rain  would  pass  away  by  drainage,  *  it  may  at  any  rate  be 
concluded  that  several  inches  would  do  so.  It  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  the  plots 
receiving  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn  were  mnA 
less  productive  than  usual,  and  also,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
usuaJ,  deficient  compared  with  the  plot  receiving  its  nitrogen  as 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  the  spring.f     It  is  intelligible,  too, 

*  See  evidence  on  this  point  in  the  paper  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Englano,'  before  referred  to.    Vol.  vii. — B.8.  Part  I. 

t  During  the  early  years  of  the  comparative  irials,  a  given  amount  of  nitrogcB, 
applied  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn,  gave  more  produce  of  wheat,  both  eon 
and  straw^than  an  equal  quantity  applied  in  the  spring  as  nitrate  of  soda;  bot 
daring  the  last  12  or  14  years  the  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  in  the  spring,  has  gi^ts 
more  produce  than  the  ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  autumn. 

The  years  in  which  the  nitrate  showed  specially  great  superiority  over  tbe 
ammonia-salts,  due  rather  to  deficiency  of  produce  by  the  latter,  than  to  aoj  cob- 
siderable  excess  over  the  average  by  the  former,  were  1860,  1867,  1869,  and  1871. 
In  1860  the  produce  by  ammonia-salts  was  very  much  less  than  the  average,  sod 
by  the  nitrate  slightly  under  the  average,  though  much  above  the  ammoDia-nit<; 
and  the  records  show  that  there  had  been  an  excess  of  rain  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  and  again  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  In  1867 
there  was  a  greater  deficiency  of  total  produce  by  the  ammonia-salts  than  io  as/ 
other  year,  a  small  deficiency  even  by  the  nitrate,  and  very  ffreat  deficiencj  by 
the  ammonia-salts  compared  with  the  nitrate;  and  there  had  been  a  greater  or 
less  excess  of  rain  in  almost  every  month  from  seed-time  to  harvest,  namely,  in 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  July.  U 
1869  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  by  the  ammonia-salts,  but  less  than  io 
1860  or  1867 ;  and  by  the  nitrate  a  small  excess  over  its  average,  and  a  great 
excess  over  the  ammonia-salts ;  and  there  had  been  a  considerable  defieiescj  of 
rain  in  November,  but  a  very  considerable  excess  in  December,  January,  umI 
February,  a  slight  excess  in  April,  and  a  ^eater  excess  in  May,  but  very  drr 
weather  afterwards  until  harvest.  Lastly,  m  1871,  there  was  a  very  considerable 
deficiency  by  the  ammonia-salts,  a  slight  excess  by  the  nitrate,  and  very  great 
excess  by  it  as  compared  with  the  ammonia-salts ;  there  was  an  excess  of  lain  in 
December  and  February,  and  a  great  excess  in  April,  June,  and  July. 

There  was  also  considerable  excess  by  the  nitrate  compared  with  the  aminoob- 
salts  in  1862,  in  1866,  and  in  1868.  But  in  these  cases,  especially  in  1862  tnd 
1868,  the  result  was,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  over  avera^  produce  by  the  nitrate, 
and  but  little,  if  at  all,  to  under  average  by  the  ammonia-salts.  Accordingly,  in 
1861-2,  after  a  considerable  deficiency  of  rain  in  the  three  preceding  mofoths, 
there  was  a  considerable  excess  in  November,  but  again  a  deficiency  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  and  then  a  considerable  excess  in  Maich,  April,  May. 
and  June — that  is  after  the  nitrate  had  been  applied,  but  after  active  vegeutioo 
had  commenced.  Again,  in  1868,  with  a  deficiency  of  rain  in  each  of  me  ibor 
preceding  months  there  was  a  slight  excess  in  December,  considerable  ezcesi  io 
January,  slight  excess  in  February,  March,  and  April,  but  very  great  ddGciency 
afterwards  until  harvest. 

These  examples,  though  differing  much  fit>m  one  another  in  many  points,  Berer- 
theless  sufficiently  clearly  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  first  series  of  years 
enumerated,  the  considerable  difference  between  the  amount  of  produce  by  the 
ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  the  spripff. 
was  due  to  deficient  produce  by  the  former  resulting  from  a  washing  out  of  its 
nitrogen  by  the  winter  rains ;  whilst,  in  the  other  instances,  it  was  due  to  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  nitrate  under  the  influence  of  the  oon^tioos  of  the 
season  after  the  commencement  of  active  growth,  which  were  widely  different  in 
the  two  cases  more  specially  noticed ;  giving,  in  1862,  with  a  cooiparatively  vet 
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that  the  barley,  the  whole  of  the  manures  for  wl^ich  were  applied 
in  the  spring,  should,  equally  with  the  wheat-plot  which  received 
its  nitrogen  in  the  spring,  give  more  than  average  total  produce, 
and  especially  an  excess  of  straw. 

The  very  different  results  obtained  with  winter-sown  and  spring- 
sown  crops,  in  the  strikingly  contrasted  seasons  of  1868  and  1869, 
thus  illustrate  very  instructively  the  extremely  varying  effects  ojf 
some  of  our  most  active  manures,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
application,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  season.  Moreover,  with 
the  explanations  given,  it  becomes  the  more  intelligible  that,  io 
certain  seasons,  the  accounts  of  the  growing  crops  should  be  very 
conflicting  for  soils  of  different  characters  and  in  different  condi- 
tions as  to  manuring.  A  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  in 
the  next  season,  1870,  which  was  one  of  even  more  prolonged 
drought  than  that  of  1868,  will  be  confirmatory  of  theexpUnaticxife 
given  of  the  results  of  that  year,  and  will  afford  further  opportunity 
for  usefully  directing  attention  to  the  points  involved. 

Nineteenth  Season^  1870. 

Until  the  middle  of  October  the  autumn  of  1869  was  for  the 
most  part  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  From  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  year  the  weather,  though  including  some  rapid 
fluctuations,  some  very  warm  days,  and  a  warm  period  of  more 
than  a  week  in  the  middle  of  December,  was  oth^wise  very  cold 
and  inclement,  and  especially  wintry  towards  the  end  of  October ; 
there  were  numerous  gales  throughout  the  quarter ;  but  there  was 
less  rain  than  usual  in  October,  about  the  average  in  November, 
and  a  considerable  excess  in  December.  The  falls  were  heavy 
and  continuous  at  the  end  of  November,  and  again  in  the  middle 
of  December;  and  the  drains  in  the  experimental  wheat-field 
ran  frequently  from  November  28th,  1869,  to  January  1st,  1870. 
The  first  three  months  of  1870  were  characterised  by  frequent 
alternations  of  warm  and  very  cold  weather — the  colder  periods 
being,  however,  much  the  longer,  and  sometimes  very  severe; 
snow  was  very  frequent,  but  the  rain-gauge  indicated  a  deficient 
fall  in  January,  in  some  localities  a  deficiency  in  February,  but 

ftod  cold  spring  and  early  snmmer,  a  greater  excess  of  straw,  and  in  1868, 
▼ith  very  hot  and  dry  weather  during  the  most  active  period  of  growth,  a 
greater  excess  of  corn. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  aboye  remarks  are  not  supposed  to  gire  anything 
like  a  complete  description  of  the  characters  and  efiSects  of  the  seasons  referred  to, 
bat  are  only  intended  to  illastrate  the  difference  of  effect  of  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn,  and  as  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
spring,  dependent,  in  great  measure,  on  the  different  degree  of  liability  to  loss  by 
draiaage  in  the  two  cases. 

o  2 
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a  very  heavy  fall  early  in  'the  month,  and  an  excess  in  MsicIl 
From  early  in  April  to  near  the  end  of  the  month  the  weather 
was  very  warm  and  dry ;  then  followed  about  a  fortnight  of  cold 
and  cloudy  weather,  from  which  time  until  nearly  the  end  of 
June  it  was  again  very  warm,  sunny,  and  dry — the  three  months 
to|^ether  being  not  only  warmer  than  the  average,  but  very 
unusually  deficient  in  rain.  The  day-temperatures  espedsUy 
were  high,  though  the  night-temperatures  were  in  April  and  May 
low,  but  in  June  high.  The  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
July  were  cold  and  variable,  but  the  remainder — indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  July,  as  well  as  the  first  half  of  August — were  very 
warm.  Then,  to  the  end  of  September,  a  period  of  about  six 
weeks,  the  temperatures  were  pretty  uniformly  below  the  average, 
though  the  weather  continued  fine.  Thus,  the  period  of  drought, 
which  had  commenced  with  April,  continued  to  nearly  the  end 
of  August,  and  even  in  September  there  was  less  than  the  average 
fall  of  rain*  The  great  deficiency  of  rain  throughout  five  con- 
secutive months  was,  moreover,  accompanied  by  great  dryness  of 
atmosphere — the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  being  in  April 
very  unusually  low,  and  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  also 
considerably  below  the  average. 

The  autumn  of  1869,  though,  as  the  details  show,  frequently 
cold,  boisterous,  and  inclement,  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  nn- 
favourable  for  getting  in  the  seed.  The  winter,  though  changeable, 
included  a  great  deal  of  very  cold  weather.  In  the  early  spring 
both  field-work  and  vegetation  were  very  backward,  and  at  the 
end  of  April  grass-land  was  very  brown  and  bare.  From  the 
beginning  of  April  until  harvest  the  weather  was,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  short  duration,  warmer  than  usual,  with  a  great 
deficiency  of  rain  and  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

The  combined  heat  and  drought  were  even  more  extreme  daring 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1868,  than  during  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1870 ;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  deficiency 
of  rain  commenced  a  month  earlier,  and  continued  later  than  in 
1868.  Hence,  the  grass  crops  suflfered  the  more,  indeed  very 
excessively,  in  1870 ;  and,  for  a  parallel,  we  must  go  back  as  far 
as  1844.  As  in  the  two  preceding  years  (1868  and  1869),  the 
reports  of  the  cereal  crops  of  the  country  were  very  variable,  bat 
for  very  opposite  reasons  in  the  years  of  heat  and  drought,  1868 
and  1870,  as  compared  with  1869.  In  1870,  the  year  now  under 
consideration,  the  wheat  plant  suffered  much  before  the  active 
growing  time  began — in  some  cases  from  wire-worm,  and  in 
others  from  frosts ;  in  not  a  few  instances  it  was  ploughed  up  and 
spring-corn  sown ;  whilst,  over  large  areas,  the  remaining  plant 
was  said  to  be  very  thin  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  very  much 
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more  than  usual  difTerence  in  the  character  of  the  crops  in  ad- 
joining fields.  Stilly  the  best  wheat  lands  were  said  to  carry, 
though  not  a  bulky,  yet  a  very  good  yielding  crop,  and  to  give 
grain  of  very  high  weight  per  busheL  Estimates  of  the  aggregate 
yield  for  the  most  part  put  it,  if  not  under,  at  scarcely  over  an 
average;  but  the  annual  report  from  Rothamsted  (though  ad- 
mitting that  the  country  had  probably  produced  some  of  the 
lightest  as  well  as  some ,  of  the  best  crops  ever  known)  laid  it  at 
rather  over  average.  Barley  was  also  very  variable.  The  seed 
had  for  the  most  part  been  got  in  well,  and,  where  sown  early  and 
in  deep  soils,  was  good ;  but  when  sown  late,  and  in  light  soils, 
it  had  suffered  very  much  from  the  drought  Oats  were  also 
generally  well  got  in ;  but,  besides  injury  from  wire- worm,  they 
had  suffered  from  the  heat  and  drought  more  than  either  wheat  or 
barley,  and  gave,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  light  crop  throughout 
Midland,  Eastern,  and  Southern  districts. 

The  experimental  wheat-field  gave,  under  all  conditions  of 
manuring,  considerably  less  than  the  average  produce  of  straw ; 
but,  without  manure,  and  with  fsirmyard-manure,  about  the 
average,  and  with  liberal  artificial  manuring  (mineral  manure 
and  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda)  considerably  more  than  the 
average  quantity  of  com.  Under  all  conditions  the  weight  per 
bushel  was  much  over  the  average ;  in  fact,  generally,  though  not 
uniformly,  as  high  as  in  any  preceding  year.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  Inrley-field  :-— 

Table  XX. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Nineteenth  Season,  1870. 
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(^)  400  Ibe.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  6  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  years 
(185M7);  275  Ibe.  Nitrate  Soda.  1868,  and  since. 
O  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 
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The  seed  was  sown  on  March  15 ;  the  usually  earliest  plots 
were  cut  on  July  27,  and  carted  on  August  5 ;  and  the  remainder 
were  cut  on  August  8,  and  carted  on  August  12.     With  a  verj 
unusually  deficient  rain-fall  from  the  date  of  sowing  until  harvest, 
and  also  a  great  deal  of  hot  weather,  the  amount  oif  total  prodace 
(com  and  straw  together)  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much 
below  the  average ;  and  the  deficiency  of  straw  was  throughout 
greater  than  that  of  com.     Without  manure,  and  with  mineral 
manure  alone,  the  produce  of  com  was  only  two-thirds  the  average, 
and  that  of  straw  even  less,  especially  without  manure.     In  most 
other  cases  the  produce  of  straw  was  only  about  two-thirds  the 
average,  whilst  that  of  com  ranged  from  five-sixths  of  the  average 
to  nearly  average.     As  in  1868,  the  deficiency  of  com  was  much 
less  with  farmyard-manure,  and  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  than  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia -salts.     In  1870 
it  was  also  considerably  less  with  mineral  manure  and  rape-cake. 
The  proportion  of  corn   to  straw  was,  under  all  conditions  of 
manuring,  very  high,  and  under  some  higher  than  in  any  other 
year  of  the  twenty.     It  was  the  highest,  indeed  very  unusually 
high,  with  farmyard-manure,  with  rape-cake,   and  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.    Ilie  only  years  approaching 
1870  in  proportion  of  com  to  straw  were  1857  and  1865,  both 
of  which  had,  however,  considerably  the  advantage  in  actual 
quantity  of  com  per  acre.     The  quality  of  the  grain,  as  indicated 
by  the  weight  per  bushel,  was  throughout  considerably  higher 
than  the  average,  and  under  some  of  the  most  liberal  conditions 
of  manuring  it  was  as  high  as,  or  higher  than,  in  any  other 
year. 

Thus,  with  a  drought  of  extraordinary  severity,  extending 
through  the  whole  period  of  active  growth  and  ripening,  accom- 
panied for  the  most  part  with  higher  temperatures  than  usual,  and 
a  very  dry  atmosphere,  the  experimental  wheat-field  gave  con- 
siderably less  straw,  but  with  high  artificial  manuring  considerably 
more  com,  than  the  average,  and  grain  of  very  high  quality. 
The  spring-sown  barley,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  crop  deficient 
in  botli  straw  and  com ;  very  deficient  in  straw,  and  very  deficient 
in  com  also  with  defective  manuring,  though  much  less  so  with 
high  manuring ;  and,  like  the  wheat,  it  gave  grain  of  very  high 
quality.  The  greater  power  of  the  winter-sown  crop  to  withstand 
spring  and  summer  drought. and  heat,  provided  the  subsoil  be 
moderately  retentive,  is  here  again  illustrated. 

Compared  with  1868,  which  was  considerably  hotter  during 
May,  June,  and  July,  but  not  deficient  in  rain  in  April  or 
August  as  well  as  the  intermediate  months  as  was  1870,  the 
experimental  wheat^field  gave,  in  1870,  very  much  less  straw 
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than  in  1868,  but  under  liberal  artificial  manuring  about,  or 
nearly,  as  much  corn.  The  experimental  barley-field,  on  the 
other  hand,  g^ve  under  some  conditions  of  manuring  more,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  less  straw,  though,  under  high  manuring,  more 
com  in  1870  than  in  1868.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  greater  heat, 
the  soil  was  probably  deprived  of  its  moisture  to  a  g^-eater 
degree  by  the  shorter  drought  of  1868  than  by  the  longer  one 
of  1870,  and  hence  the  less  productiveness  of  the  spring-sown 
crop  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  year. 

When  speaking  of  the  crop  of  1868,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmyard-manure  plot,  and  the  one  receiving 
mixed  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  suffered  much  less 
from  the  drought  than  that  receiving  mixed  mineral  manure  and 
ammonia  salts.  In  1870  the  general  character  of  the  results 
was,  as  already  intimated,  very  similar.  Under  each  of  the 
conditions  mentioned,  the  deficiency  of  straw  was,  it  is  true, 
considerably  greater  in  1870  than  in  1868;  due,  doubtless,  to  the 
much  less  rain  in  April ;  but  the  produce  of  com  was,  with  farm- 
yard-manure considerably  higher  than,  and  with  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  nearly  as  high  as,  in  1868  >  indeed, 
with  farmyard-manure,  it  was  very  nearly  average,  and  with  the 
nitrate,  as  in  1868,  very  much  higher  than  by  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonia 
salts — thoogh,  as  the  produce  by  the  ammonia  salts  was  not  so 
defective  in  1870  as  in  1868,  neither  was  the  excess  by  the 
nitrate  so  great  as  then.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  the 
greater  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequently  greater  power 
of  absorption  and  retention  of  moisture  near  the  surface,  where 
die  dung  was  applied,  and  the  greater  disintegration  and  porosity 
of  the  subsoil,  and  the  more  extended  distribution  of  the 
manure  and  of  the  roots  within  it,  where  the  nitrate  was  used, 
had  again  enabled  the  growing  crops  the  better  to  withstand 
the  heat  and  drought. 

To  sun  up  :  The  extraordinarily  prolonged  season  of  drought 
of  1870,  though  yielding,  as  might  be  expected,  small  amounts 
of  total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together),  of  both  wheat  and 
barley,  bet  especially  of  the  spring-sown  crop,  was  remarkable 
for  giving,  of  wheat  grain  even  an  excess,  and  of  barley  grain  much 
less  defichncy,  the  higher  the  manuring  ;  much  less  deficiency 
with  farn:yard-manure,  and  with  nitrate  of  soda,  than  with 
ammonia-salts;  and,  with  both  crops,  very  high  proportion  of 
corn  to  stmw,  and  very  high  weight  per  bushel  of  corn. 
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Doentieth  Season^  1871. 

In   October,    1870,   the  changes  of  temperature  were  fery 
frequent,  giving,  however,  about  the  average  for  the  mon^; 
and  there  was  a  slight  excess  of  rain.     The  first  19  days  of 
November  were  for  the  most  part  cold,  the  remainder  wsrm, 
but  the  average  for  the  month  was  low,  and  there  was  a  con* 
siderable  deficiency  of  rain.     There  were  about  10  dajs  of  voy 
warm  weather  in  the  middle  of  December,  but  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  month  were  cold  ;  the  latter  extremely  so,  with  a 
good  deal  of  snow  and  cold  wind ;  the  average  for  the  month 
was  5  or  6  degrees  below  the  average  for  99  years ;  and  the  rain, 
and  melted  snow,  indicated  a  considerable  excess  of  fall.   Jannirj, 
1871,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  was  cold ;  and  at  the  beginning,  and  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night  at  the  end,  the  weather  was  extremely  severe.     From  early 
in  February,  until  the  middle  of  March,  the  weather  was  very 
mild,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  temperatures  were 
very  variable.     There  was  a  full  amount  of  rain  (or  snow)  in 
January,  but  a  deficiency  in  both  February  and  March  ;  thoagh 
the  melting  of  the  snows  of  January,  succeeded   by  frequent 
rains  early  in  February,  caused  floods  in  many  parts.     April, 
May,  and  June  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  half  of 
April,  which  was  warm  with  a  good  deal  of  south-west  wind  and 
rain,  unusually  cold,  with  a  great  deal  of  east  or  north  wind,  or 
some  compound  of  the  two  ;  and  there  was  an  excess  of  rain  in 
April  and  June,  but  a  deficiency  in  May;  June,  especially, 
being  very  unseasonably  cold  and  wet.     July,  excepting  about  a 
week  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  was   cold,   with  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  rain  ;  but,  from  early  in  August  to  about  the 
middle  of  September,  there  was  a  period  of  6  weeks  of  warm 
and  genial  weather,  from  which  time,  till  the  end  of  September, 
it  was  again  very  cold,  wet,  and  stormy.     August  was  not  only 
warm,  but  there  was  very  little  rain,  whilst  in  Septemkr  there 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  great  excess  of  ra:n.     The 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  high  in  April  and  Juie,  rather 
high  in  July,  rather  low  in  May,  very  low  in  August,  and  low 
in  September. 

The  autumn  of  1870  was  thus  changeable  as  to  tenperature, 
upon  the  whole  cold,  wet  during  the  first  half  of  Septenber,  and 
also  of  October,  but  afterwards  comparatively  dry  and  tivourable 
for  field  work.  The  greater  part  of  the  winter  was  sxtremely 
severe,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow,  and  very  cold  winds ;  the 
remainder  was  mild  and  very  wet,  retarding  field  vork  and 
spring  sowing  ;  whilst  winter  com  was  very  backward,  in  many 
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cases  injured,  pastures  very  bare,  and  vegetables  very  scarce. 
The  hard  winter  had,  however,  killed  many  insects,  and  March 
was  favourable  for  field  work  and  sowing.  With  the  exception 
of  the  latter  half  of  April,  the  remainder  of  the  spring  was  cold 
and  backward.  The  rest  of  the  active  growing  period  was, 
excepting  one  or  two  intervals  of  short  duration,  cold,  bleak, 
and  very  wet;  hay  was  much  damaged,  corn  crops  were  very 
backw:ard,  and  in  many  cases  much  laid.  In  the  greater  part  of 
England,  however,  August  and  the  early  part  of  September  were 
warm  and  dry,  much  aiding  the  ripening  and  getting  in  of  the 
crops ;  but  the  latter  half  of  September  was  cold  and  wet 

With  a  very  severe  winter,  a  cold  spring,  more  than  the  first 
half  of  the  summer  also  cold,  and  a  great  excess  of  rain  in  June 
and  July,  the  reports  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  unfavourable.  The  seed  had  mostly  been  got  in 
well,  but  with  a  winter  of  intense  frosts,  and  high  east  winds 
sweeping  the  snow  which  fell  into  the  furrows,  hollows,  and 
hedges,  much  wheat  was  killed  or  injured.  A  good  deal  was 
ploughed  up,  some  re-sown  in  the  spring ;  the  heavy  soils 
suffered  most,  and  the  crops  were  much  laid  in  July ;  but  the 
ripening  and  harvest  periods  were  more  favourable.  Still,  the 
crop  was  estimated  at  much  below  the  average  in  quantity,  and 
considerably,  though  less,  below  the  average  in  quality.  Owing 
to  the  drought  of  the  previous  summer,  and  the  frosts  of  the 
winter,  the  land  was  in  a  very  healthy  condition  for  spring- 
sowing  ;  the  weather  was  favourable  in  March,  and  spring  crops 
were  generally  well  got  in.     Barley  was  throughout  the  early 

Crtions  of  the  season  generally  pronounced  to  promise  well. 
iter,  the  heavier  crops  were  a  good  deal  laid ;  but  at  harvest 
the  aggregate  crop  was  concluded  to  be  considerably  over  the 
average  in  quantity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  fair,  or  even  of 
good  quality.  Oats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  generally 
less  promising ;  injury  from  wire-worm  was  not  unfrequent,  and 
eventually  the  crop  was  estimated  at  under  average. 

In  the  experimental  wheat-field  the  produce  of  both  com  and 
straw  was,  by  farmyard -manure,  notably  above  the  average  of 
28  years ;  but,  without  manure,  and  under  nearly  all  conditions  of 
artificial  manuring,  it  was  in  a  greater  degree  below  the  average, 
aad  proportionally  more  deficient  in  corn  than  in  straw.  The 
exception  was  the  plot  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  gave  more  dian  the  average  produce  of  straw,  and  propor- 
tionally less  deficiency  of  corn,  than  the  other  artificial  manures. 
The  weight  per  bushel  of  corn  was  also  considerably  below  the 
average  in  all  cases  excepting  with  farmyard  manure  and  the 
mixture  of  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley  field :— 
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Table  XXI.— Xiuantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 

Twentieth  Season,  1871. 


Flute. 


7 

1  O 
40 
1  A 
4  A 

4  AA 

40 


MANURES^  PER  ACRE. 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Manare 

Uomanured 

Mixed  MiDeral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  and  { 

275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  0) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manare,  andl 

1000  lbs.  (')  Rape-cake    . .  / 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE.  kc. 


Dmsed  Coni. 


Quantity 


Buabels. 
54) 
16  j 
25 
36) 

46| 

46 

47J 


Weight 
per  Bu«h. 


Total 
Com. 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


56-6 
55-0 
55-6 
55-6 

56-5 
56*3 
56-4 


Iba. 
3243 

973 
1438 
2139 

2769 
2683 
2809 


Cwti. 

37i 

11 

14 

23) 

S2i 
32) 
32 


Total 

Prodaoe 

(Corn  and 

Straw> 


Gora 

to 

Sinw. 


Iba. 

7401 

2208 

3002 

4712 

6404 
6333 
6394 


78*0 

7'5-8 

82*5 
76-« 

73-5 

78-4 


C)  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  6  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  ycsn 
(1858-67)  ;  275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda,  1868,  and  since. 
(^)  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  4 ;  the  more  forward  plots^  which 
this  season  were  only  those  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
phosphates,  and  those  with  rape-cake,  were  cut  on  August  11 
and  12,  and  carted  on  August  16 ;  the  remainder,  indeed  the 
majority,  were  cut  on  August  14  and  15,  and  carted  on  August  21. 
With  nearly  the  whole  of  the  active  growing  period  cold  and 
very  wet,  the  crops  of  this,  the  twentieth  season  in  succession  of 
the  growth  of  barley  on  the  same  land,  were,  under  nearly  all 
conditions  of  high  manuring,  more  bulky  than  usual,  but  manj 
of  them  were  much  laid. .  The  excess  of  straw,  compared  with 
the  average,  was  especially  great  with  farmyard-maame.  The 
proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  in  all  cases  below  the  average. 
But,  with  much  improved  weather  at  the  ripening  and  harvest 
time,  the  actual  quantity  of  corn  per  acre  was,  under  most  con- 
ditions of  high  manuring,  and  especially  with  farmyard  manure, 
above  the  average ;  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  corn 
was,  under  all  conditions  without  exception,  above  the  average. 

When  speaking  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  barley-field  in 
the  two  years  of  summer  drought,  1868  and  1870,  particular 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  plots  manured  with  &rni- 
yard  manure,  or  with  nitrate  of  soda,  withstood  the  drought  much 
better  than  those  manured  with  ammonia-salts.  After  the  wet 
and  cold  spring  and  summer  of  1871,  the  farmyard  manure  still 
gave  very  high  total  produce — indeed  as  high  as  in  any  year  of  the 
twenty  excepting  1864 ;  as  heavy  a  weight  of  straw  as  in  snj 
year  excepting  1&64  and  1854 ;  and  as  much  com  as  in  any  y^^ 
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excepting  1864  and  1863.  But  the  nitrate-oC-soda  plots,  though 
giving  more  corn,  and  considerably  more  straw,  than  in  either  of 
the  years  of  drought,  did  not  in  this  wet  and  cold  season  show 
the  same  superiority  over  the  plots  manured  with  ammonia-salts 
that  they  did  in  either  1868  or  1870.  The  nitrated  plot— the 
results  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  Tables  (4  A  A) — being  one  of 
the  ripest  in  the  field,  suffered,  it  is  true,  considerably  by  the 
depredations  of  birds  ;  but,  independently  of  this,  there  is  evidence 
enough  that  the  nitrate  did  not  show  the  same  superiority  over 
the  ammonia-salts  in  the  cold  and  wet  as  in  the  hot  and  dry 
season.  Something  may  be  due  to  the  greater  exhaustion  of  the 
nitrated  plots  in  the  preceding  years  of  drought ;  but  something 
is,  doubtless,  also  due  to  more  loss  by  drainage  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  spring-sown  nitrate,  than  of  that  of  the  also  spring-sown 
ammonia-salts,  during  the  wet  summer  of  1871. 

In  connection  with  the  fact,  and  the  explanation,  of  the  com- 
paratively defective  result  with  the  nitrate  in  a  wet  summer  when 
applied  to  barley,  the  very  opposite  result  with  wheat  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  there  was,  in  the 
experimental  wheat-field,  much  less  deficiency  of  com,  and  even 
an  excess  of  straw,  by  the  nitrate,  as  compared  with  the  ammonia- 
salts.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  of  effect  with  the  two 
crops  would'  seem  to  be,  that  whilst  for  the  wheat  the  nitrate  was 
not  sown  until  the  spring,  the  ammonia-salts  had  been  sown  in  the 
previous  autumn,  and  were  subject  to  a  considerable  loss  by  drain- 
age during  several  extremely  wet  periods  of  the  winter,  when 
there  was  no  growth,  and  before  the  nitrate  was  sown.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  similar  result  was  obtained  with  wheat 
after  the  wet  winter  of  1868-9 ;  and  also  in  other  years,  as  referred 
to  in  the  foot-note  at  p.  62. 

Finally,  it  will  be  observed  diat  the  results  obtained  in  the 
experimental  fields  are  in  the  main  in  accord  with  the  reports  of 
the  crops  of  the  country  at  large,  in  showing  a  considerably 
deficient  wheat-crop,  and  a  barley-crop  above  the  average  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  though  the  twentieth  in  succession  on 
the  same  land. 

Comparison  of  the  Produce  of  Barley  in  the  leasts  and  in  the  mostf 

productive  Seasons  of  the  Twenty. 

The  foregoing  records  of  the  characters  of  the  seasons,  and  of 
the  produce  of  barley  in  each  individual  year  of  the  twenty,  with 
the  comments  made  upon  them,  very  forcibly  illustrate  the 
diversity  between  one  season  and  another,  and  how  very  varied 
is  the  final  result,  dependent  on  the  mutual  adaptations  of  heat, 
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Table  XXIL— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots,  in  the  k*^ 

and  in  the  most,  productive  Season  of  the  twenty. 


Plota. 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 


Least 

Producttve 
Season, 

1856. 


Host 

IVodactlve 
Season, 

1861 


UHMBW 

over 
l(oriiDdff-) 

1U6. 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn. 


7 

10 

40 

1  A 

4A 

4  AA 

4C 


14  Tods  Farmyard  Manure     

Unmanured        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  apd  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  2000  lbs.  Kape-cake  .. 


Iba. 

lbs. 

47-1 

63*9 

49*1 

53-6 

47-0 

54*0 

48*5 

53*6 

46-4 

54-3 

45*4 

52*  1 

46-3 

52-8 

Vol 
6« 
4-5 
7-0 
5*1 
7*9 
6*7 
6-5 


Total  Corn  per  Acre,  reckoned  at  52  lbs.  per  Bushel. 


7 

10 
40 
1  A 

4  a: 

4  AA 

4C 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure     

Unmanured        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  2000  lbs.  Rape-cake  .. 


Bushels. 

BitfbeU. 

3l{ 
15{ 

sS 

19t 

4SJ 

27| 

531 

301 

66 

36i 

68 

35| 

6H    1 

Straw  (and  Chaflf),  per  Acre. 


88i 
221 

26 


81| 
30J 


7 
1 

4 
1 

4 
4 
4 


o 
o 

A 
A 

AA 
C 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure     

Unmanured        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  2000  lbs.  Rape-cake  .. 


Cw«a. 

OwtL 

19} 

ill 

81 

ail 

A 

3 

211 

40J 

33 

49 

aof 

♦»i 

\-\ 

13 
131 

16 
HI 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre. 


7 
1 

4 
1 

4 
4 
4 


o 
o 

A 
A 

AA 
C 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure     

Unmanured        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-nlts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  2000  lbs.  Rape-cake  .. 

Com  to  100  Straw. 


Iba. 

lbs. 

3866 

7298 

1797 

4405 

2075 

4969 

3347 

6155 

3981 

7958 

5582 

9026 

5257 

8125 

Ibi. 

3431 

2608 

2894 

2808 

3977 

3444 

2868 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure     

Unmanured        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure ^ 

200  lbs.  Ammonia^salts 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  2000  lbs.  Rape-cake  .. . 
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moisture,  and  stage  of  growth  of  the  crops.  In  no  two  years  has 
one  and  the  same  manure  yielded  precisely  the  same  result  both 
as  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  its  produce.  Nor  have 
the  seasons  which  have  been  more  or  less  favourable  than  the 
average  for  one  description  of  manure,  been  equally  favourable  or 
unfavourable  for  other  descriptions. 

Referring  to  the  previous  discussion,  and  to  the  materials 
brought  together  in  the  Appendix-Tables  (pp.  179 — 201),  for 
any  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  must  suffice 
here,  by  way  of  illustration  and  summary,  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  produce  yielded  by  th^  same  description  and  quantity  of 
manure  in  the  least,  and  in  the  most,  productive  season  of  the 
twenty. 

Table  XXII.  (see  opposite  page)  shows,  side  by  side,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  obtained  in  1854,  which  was 
upon  the  whole  the  most,  and  in  1856,  which  was  upon  the  whole 
the  least,  productive  of  the  twenty  seasons ;  also  the  difference 
between  the  two.  For  the  purposes  of  this  illustration,  the  same 
selection  of  plots  has  been  made  as  in  the  foregoing  consideration 
of  the  produce  of  each  individual  season.  It  is  true  that  one  or 
other  of  the  descriptions  of  manure  specified  may  have  given  more 
com,  or  a  higher  weight  per  bushel,  or  more  straw,  in  some  other 
season  than  it  did  in  1854,  or  a  worse  result,  on  some  point  or 
other,  than  in  1856.  But,  looking  chiefly  to  the  results  obtained 
under  the  best  conditions  of  manuring,  and  the  general  characters 
of  the  produce,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seasons  selected 
do,  upon  the  whole,  represent,  respectively,  the  least,  and  the 
most,  productive  of  the  series. 

In  the  first  place,  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was 
from  4^  lbs.  to  nearly  8  lbs.  less  in  the  bad  than  in  the  good 
year,  or  from  about  8f  to  nearly  15  per  cent,  less  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  Under  almost  every  condition  of  manuring, 
1856  was  the  worst  season,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned  ;  but 
several  other  seasons  gave  higher  weight  per  bushel  than  1854. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  a  difference  of  from  8^  to  15  per  cent, 
in  the  weight  of  the  bushel,  a  comparison  of  the  actual  number  of 
bushels  of  dressed  corn  in  the  two  seasons  would  much  underrate 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  produce,  greatly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  most  productive  one.  Accordingly,  the  quantity 
of  total  cam,  per  acre,  has,  in  each  case,  been  calculated  into 
bushels  of  die  assumed  uniform  weight  of  52  lbs.  per  bushel ;  and 
the  results  of  this  calculation  are  given  in  the  second  division  of 
the  Table. 

There  was,  without  manure^  in  the  bad  season  about  15^,  in 
the  good  season  37f  bushels  of  com,  or  a  difference  of  radier 
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more  than  22  basheU  between  the  two ;  and  also  a  difTerenoe  in 
the  quantity  of  straw  amoanting  to  13  cwts.  per  acre. 

VI ixh  farmyard  manure^  the  unfavourable  season  of  1856  f^ve 
scarcely  32  bushels,  whilst  1854  gave  rather  over  60  bushels,  or 
a  difference  of  28^  bushels  of  com ;  and  there  was  also  a  dif- 
ference of  17  J  cwts.  of  straw. 

Lastly,  the  three  most  productive  artificial  manures  gave, 
respectively,  in  1856,  30|,  36^,  and  35 1  bushels  of  com,  and  in 
1854,  66,  68,  and  65^  bushels,  or  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
good  year  of  35|-,  3I|,  and  30^  bushels  of  corn,  besides  19^,  16, 
and  11|^  cwts.  of  straw. 

Thus,  with  one  and  the  same  expenditure  for  manure,  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained  in  the  two 
seasons  of  from  30  to  35  bushels  of  com,  and  in  one  case  of  nearlv 
a  ton  of  straw,  or  not  much  less  than  would  represent  the  avenge 
barley-crop  of  many  localities. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whilst  the  season  of  1856  was  far 
worse  than  that  of  1853  as  regards  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  barley-crop,  1853  was,  for  the  experimental  wheat 
(which  that  year  could  not  be  sown  until  the  spring),  in  every 
particular  worse  than  1856.  Again,  whilst  1854  was  a  decidedly 
more  productive  barley-year  than  1863,  yielding  under  almoit 
every  condition  of  manuring  not  only  more  com,  but  considerably 
more  straw — in  other  words,  a  greater  quantity  of  total  produce, 
indicating  greater  luxuriance — 1863  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerably  more  productive  wheat-year  than  1854,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  com.  Both  years  were,  however,  remarkable  for  very 
large  produce  of  both  com  and  straw,  of  both  wheat  and  barley. 

The  years  next  in  order  of  productiveness,  so  far  as  the  barley 
crop  is  concerned,  were  1857  and  1864,  which  were  very  good 
wheat  years  also.  But  neither  1863,  nor  either  of  the  two  years 
last  mentioned,  yielded  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  total 
crop,  corn  and  straw  together,  as  1854.  The  years  next  in  order 
to  1856  in  point  of  badness  of  barley-crop  were  1859,  I860, 
1868,  and  1870 ;  the  deficiency  in  the  two  last-mentioned  years 
being  due  to. summer  heat  and  drought,  but  in  the  other  two 
seasons  to  very  opposite  conditions. 

The  question  arises — ^to  what  characters  of  season  are  the 
extreme  differences  of  produce  which  have  been  traced  to  be 
attributed?  Referring  to  the  details  already  given  respecting 
each  individual  season,  so  far  as  the  other  years  above  enume- 
rated are  concerned,  it  must  suffice  here  to  recall  attention  to  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  season  of  1856  yielding  the  worst, 
and  of  1854  yielding  the  best,  barley-crop  of  the  twenty  yean. 

The  very   unusually   productive   season   of   1854   had  been 
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preceded  by  a  very  severe  winter;  March  and  April  were  upon 
the  whole  warmer  than  usual,  but  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
were  pretty  uniformly  below  the  average  temperature;  whilst  in 
March,  April,  June,  and  July  there  was  a  very  considerable 
deficiency  of  rain,  though  more  than  the  average  number  of 
rainy  days.  In  May,  however,  there  was  about  double  the  usual 
amount  of  rain,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  rainy  days. 
In  August,  again,  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain,  which,  how- 
ever, fell  for  the  most  part  in  heavy  showers,  and  the  mondi  was 
upon  the  whole  favourable  for  ripening  and  harvest. 

Thus,  the  season  of  1 854  was  characterised  by  prevailing  low 
rather  than  high  temperatures,  an  abundance  of  rain  at  the  period 
of  early  active  growth  (doubtless  favouring  root  development), 
and  again  before  harvest,  but  otherwise  by  dryness  as  well  as 
coolness.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  large  produce  was 
due  to  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  within  the  soil  when  most 
wanted^  with,  at  other  times,  comparatively  dry  and  temperate 
atmospheric  conditions,  resulting  in  a  continuity  of  unchecked 
growth,  rather  than  in  very  active  luxuriance  at  intervals.. 

Compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  the  above  climatic  con- 
ditions, those  of  the  extremely  unfavourable  season  of  1856  were 
as  follows: — 

There  had  been  some  severe  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  but  the  later  and  greater  part  was  upon  the  whole  mild. 
March,  April,  and  especially  May,  were  colder  than  the  average, 
whilst  June,  July,  and  August,  though  showing  average  day- 
temperatures  fully  as  high  as  usual,  were  very  changeable, 
and  in  June  and  July  the  nights  were  cold.  In  each  of  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and 
July,  there  was  considerably  more  rain  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1854 — in  all  nearly  6  inches  more;  whilst,  in  April 
there  was  an  excess  over  the  average,  in  May  more  than  double 
the  average,  and  in  August  again  an  excess. 

The  season  of  1856  was,  therefore,  characterised  by  a  great 
excess  of  rain  during  the  early  periods  of  growth ;  considerably 
more  than  in  1854,  and  there  was,  besides,  considerably  more 
than  in  that  year,  both  before  and  after  that  period.  There 
were  also,  almost  throughout,  great  fluctuations,  and  high  ranges, 
of  temperature.  In  other  words,  the  season  was  very  wet,  with 
marked  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  whilst  it  was,  for  the 
period  of  the  year,  the  coldest  during  the  time  of  the  greatest 
excess  of  rain.  Finally,  there  were  heavy  rains,  with  considerable 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  about  the  ripening  and  harvest 
period.  The  very  bad  result  in  this  season  would  seem  to  be 
<lue,  therefore,  to  an  excess  of  rain,  with,  at  the  same  time,  great 
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alteniations  of  temperature,  during  the  most  active  periods  of 
growth,  entirely  preventing  continuity  of  progress ;  whilst  the 
unhealthy  plant  Uius  produced  was  subjected  to  unfavourable 
maturing  conditions. 

The  above  description  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  two 
seasons,  as  collated  from  meteorological  records,  will  probably 
strike  the  reader  as  not'showing  so  great  a  contrast  as  would  be 
expected  between  the  season  of  the  greatest,  and  that  of  the  least, 
productiveness  of  the  twenty.  Certainly  1854  was  not  marked 
by  individual  periods  of  more  than  ordinarily  active  luxuriance ; 
the  circumstances  were  rather  those  of  steady  and  unbroken 
accumulation,  followed  by  favourable  maturing  conditions.  The 
extremely  productive  season  of  1863  showed  in  this  respect 
similar  characteristics.  It  should  be  remembered,  indeed,  that 
both  wheat  and  barley  will  flourish  under  very  temperate  condi- 
tions. Again,  the  record  of  the  climatic  circumstances  under 
which  the  extremely  bad  crop  of  1856  was  produced,  shows  some 
)oints  in  respect  to  which,  considered  by  themselves,  it  might  be 
^  udged  to  have  been  more  favourable  for  luxuriance  than  1854. 
t  is  only  when  the  fluctuations  of  temperature,  the  continuity  of 
the  wetness,  and  the  adaptations  of  heat  and  moisture  to  stage 
of  growth,  are  borne  in  mind,  that  the  result  becomes  intelligible. 

These  two  instances,  so  strikingly  contrasted  in  their  results, 
forcibly  illustrate  the  necessity,  not  only  of  very  careful  and 
detailed  study  of  the  meteorological  registry,  but  also  of  due 
consideration  of  its  indications  in  their  bearings  upon  the  coin- 
cident stage  and  tendency  of  growth  of  the  plant,  if  we  would 
attain  any  really  clear  conception  of  the  connection  between  the 
ever  fluctuating  characters  of  season,  and  the  equally  fluctuating 
characters  of  growth  and  produce. 

Comparison  of  the  average  Annual  Produce  of  Barley  over  the 
first  10,  the  second  10,  and  the  total  period  of  20  years. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  connection  with  the  influence 
of  season  upon  the  crop,  which  should  be  considered  before 
treating  more  exclusively  of  the  effects  of  the  different  manures. 
Thus,  before  attempting  to  compare  the  effects  of  different  ma- 
nures, used  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot,  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary to  form  a  judgment  whether  the  earlier  or  the  later  seasons 
of  the  series  were,  in  themselves,  the  most  favourable,  so  as  to 
distinguish  as  far  as  possible  between  the  results  due,  on  the  one 
hand  to  more  or  less  favourable  seasons,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  manures,  in  maintaining  a  suitable 
balance  of  the  required  constituents  in  the  soil,  or  in  inducing 
exhaustion,  or  accumulation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Tablb  XXni. — ^Avenge  Anniial  quantity  and  quality  of  Barley,  on  Selected  Plots, 
over  the  first  10  years,  the  second  10  years,  and  the  Total  Period  of  20  years. 


PlOlL 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 


AvsxAox  AmnjAi.  Psoducb,  &c 


Flrat 
1868-'61. 


Seoond 
10  Ypu% 

18e8-*71. 


Total 

Period 

20Teax«, 

1882-'71. 


Second 

10  Team 

oyer 

(or  under-) 

First  10. 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Ita. 

Per  Gent 

7 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure     ..     .. 

62-6 

56*0 

54  3 

e-.'s 

10 

Unmannred        

51*6 

53-1 

62*3 

2-9 

40 

Mixed  Mineral  Mannre 

52*3 

54-6 

53*4 

4*4 

1  A 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

51*2 

S3-0 

52*1 

3*5 

4A 

200  lbs.  Amm.-saltB,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 

52*2 

55-7 

54*0 

6'7 

Total  Com  per  Acre,  reckoned  at  52  lbs.  per  Bushel. 


7 

lO 
40 
1  A 
4A 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Mannre     ..     .; 

Unmannred       

Mixed  Mineral  Maonre 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

200  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 


Bnabels. 
57^ 

26] 

34 

51J 


BosbelflL 
63i 
21} 
29| 
85l 
50} 


Percent 
17-6 
-23*4 
-16*0. 
-   7*5 
3*0 


Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


7 

lO 

40 

lA 

4A 


14  Tons  Farmyard  Mannre 

Unmannred        

Mixed  Mineral  Mannre    ..     ..     «. 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

200  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 


Cwta. 

Gwti. 

CWUL 

26| 

292 
lOj 

28} 

13} 

111 

K'i 

12| 
17j 

13 

19} 

28] 

28 

28i 

Per  Cent. 
12*2 
— •23-4 
—21*7 
-12-0 
-  3*0 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre. 


Ibe. 

Iba. 

Hm. 

Percent 

7 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Mannre     ..     .. 

562ft 

6342 

5933 

14-8 

10 

Unmannred        

2782 

2126 

2454 

-23*6 

40 

Mixed  Mineral  Mannre 

3517 

2807 

3162 

-20«2 

1  A 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts     ..     ..     .. 

4119 

3719 

8919 

-   9*7 

4  A 

200  lbs.  Amm.-saltB,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 

5827 

5808 

5817 

-  0-3 

Com  to  100  Straw. 

7 

10 
40 
1  A 
4A 

14  Tons  Farmyard  Mannre     ..     .. 

Unmannred        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

200  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 

.85-6 
85-9 
95*1 
86-4 
79*9 

91-3 
87*3 
97-7 
91*9 
86*4 

88-5 
86*6 
96*4 
89*2 
83-2 

6*7 
1*6 
2«7 
6'4 
8*1 

12 


H 
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In  Table  XXIII.  (p.  77)  there  is  given  the  average  produce  over 
the  first  ten,  the  second  ten,  and  the  total  period  of  twenty  years, 
by  very  different  descriptions  of  manure,  and  a  coihparison  of  the 
results  will  illustrate  the  point  in  question.  The  plots  selected 
are  5  out  of  the  7  quoted  in  the  preceding  Tables,  namely — 
that  manured  with  farmyard  manure  every  year ;  the  continuously 
unmanured  plot ;  the  one  with  mixed  mineral  manure  alone  every 
year ;  that  with  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  alone  every  year ;  and  that 
with  both  mixed  mineral  manure  and  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  every 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  these  five  plots  supply  very  various,  and 
very  opposite  soil-conditions,  so  that  the  comparative  effects  of 
the  seasons  on  each  must  have  considerable  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is,  with  each  of  the  five  very  opposite 
conditions  of  manuring,  a  considerably  higher  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  dressed  corn  over  the  second,  than  over  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  twenty ;  and  the  superiority  is  the  greatest  with  the 
highest  manuring  and  the  heaviest  crops — namely,  with  farmyard 
manure,  and  with  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  mineral  manure  to- 
gether. The  proportion  of  corn  to  straw  is  also  the  higher  over 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  higher  with  the  heavier  crops.  Further 
evidence  that  the  later  years  were  in  the  main  more  favourable 
than  the  earlier,  at  least  for  the  production  and  maturation  of 
grain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  also  a  less  pro- 
portion of  offal  corn  during  the  second  half  of  the  total  period. 

With  a  considerable  difference  in  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the 
dressed  corn,  it  is  obvious  that  the  comparative  productiveness 
of  the  two  periods  will  not  be  accurately  represented  by  the  actual 
number  of  bushels  of  dressed  com  in  each  case.  Accordingly, 
as  before,  the  quantity  of  total  com  has  been  calculated  into 
assumed  bushels  of  the  uniform  weight  of  52  lbs.  These  results 
show,  without  manure,  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and  with  am- 
monia-salts alone — that  is,  with  defective  soil-conditions,  a  con- 
siderable deficiency  of  com  over  the  second  half  of  the  period ; 
the  greater  the  more  defective  the  manuring,  and  the  greater  the 
relative  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil;  for  the  falling  off 
is  considerably  more  marked  with  mineral  manure  alone,  than 
with  ammonia-salts  alone.  Under  the  same  three  soil-conditions 
there  is  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  deficiency  of  straw,  and  conse- 
quently of  total  produce  also,  during  the  later  years. 

With  farmyard  manure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  use  of 
which  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  accumulation  within  the  soil, 
not  only  of  nitrogen,  but  probably  of  every  mineral  constituent 
also,  there  has  been  a  considerable  excess  of  produce  of  both  com 
and  straw,  but  especially  of  corn,  over  the  second  as  compared 
with  the  first  ten  years. 

With  the  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  minenJ  manure  together, 
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by  which  also  the  soil  has  become  much  richer  in  most  mineral 
constituents,  and  at  any  rate  less  exhausted  if  not  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  without  manure  or  with  mineral  manure  alone,  there  is  again 
a  slight  increase  of  corn,  but  a  slight  deficiency  of  straw,  over  the 
later  years. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  above  results,  as  well  as  from 
others,  not  here  specially  referred  to,  is,  that  the  earlier  years  of 
the  twenty  were,  on  the  average,  as  favourable,  if  not  more  favour- 
able, for  quantity  of  total  produce — that  is  for  luxuriance — than 
the  later ;  but  that  the  later  seasons  were  much  more  favourable 
for  tendency  to  seed-forming,  and  also  for  the  maturation  of  the 
grain. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  conclusion  as  to  the  progressive  or  retro- 
gressive characters  of  the  seasons  themselves,  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  the  better  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  different  manures 
when  used  year  after  year,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  on  the 
same  land. 


Section  II. — Average  Annual  Produce  by  bach 
Description  of  Manure  employed. 

In  this  section  the  object  will  be  to  consider  more  exclusively 
than  hitherto  the  effects  of  different  'manures  on  the  barley- crop ; 
to  ascertain  what  conditions  of  manuring  are  the  best  adapted 
for  the  crop  in  the  soil  in  question  ;  to  determine  in  what  con- 
stituent, or  class  of  constituents,  the  soil  soonest  shows  signs 
of  exhaustion  by  its  growth ;  and  to  compare  the  characters  of 
barley  with  those  of  wheat  in  these  respects.  To  this  end  atten- 
tion will  chiefly  be  confined  to  the  average  results  obtained  by 
each  manure  over  a  series  of  years,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  influence  of  variations  of  season,  the  full  considera- 
tion of  which  already  has  so  clearly  indicated,  and  so  greatly 
limited,  the  necessary  reference  to  it  here. 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  as  already  stated,  the  experimental 
barley-field  immediately  adjoins  the  experimental  wheat-field. 
The  soil  of  both  may  be  described  as — ^^  a  somewhat  heavy  loam, 
with  a  subsoil  of  raw  yellowish  red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn 
upon  chalk,  which  provides  good  natural  drainage."  Lastly,  the 
wheat-field  is  artificially  pipe-drained,  but  the  barley-field  is  not. 

The  particulars  of  the  manuring,  and  of  the  average  annual 
produce,  and  increase,  by  manure,  on  each  plot,  over  the  twenty 
years,  are  given  at  one  view  in  the  folding  Table  (XXIV.)  facing 
the  next  page.  The  full  details  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
Tables  (pp.  179-201)  ;  and  such  abstracts  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  illustration  of  individual  points  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 
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Average  Annual  Produce  without  Manure, 

From  the  commencement,  two  plots,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  have  been  left  unman ured  ;  and  a  third  has  received, 
every  year,  a  dressing  of  ashes  (burnt  soil  and  turf),  at  the  rate  of 
20  bushels  per  acre  per  annum.  This  is  much  more  than  the 
quantity  of  the  same  description  of  ashes  mixed  with  the  various 
artificial  manures  to  aid  their  even  distribution  over  the  land. 
The  experiment  was  arranged  to  meet  the  cavil  of  Baron  Liebig, 
that  inasmuch  as  we  had  mixed  *' ashes"  with  our  manures,  we 
could  not  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  effects  of  the  latter ;  and 
that  doubtless  part  of  the  efi*ect  we  attributed  to  them  was  due 
to  the  "ashes"  also  employed. 

Table  XXV.  (see  page  81)  gives  the  average  annual  pro- 
duce on  these  three  practically  unmanured  plots,  over  the  first 
ten,  the  second  ten,  and  the  total  period  of  twenty  years. 

Looking  first  to  the  quality  of  the  produce,  the  average  weight 
per  bushel  of  dressed  corn  is,  on  all  three  plots,  considerably 
higher,  and  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw  is  either  higher,  or    j 
but  little  lower,  over  the  last  than  over  the  first  10  years. 

This  result  is  doubtless  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seasons ;  but  the  fact  may  be  taken  as  at  any  rate 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  no  deterioration  in  the  cha-    ,, 
racter  or  health  of  the  plant,  from  growing  the  same  crop  year  hi 
after  year  on  the  same  land. 

The  two  unmanured  plots,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  field,  shov 
an  average  annual  difference,  over  20  years,  of  2  bushels  of  corn 
and  1^  cwt.  of  straw,  but  considerably  less  over  the  last  10,  than  "^z 
over  the  first  10  years.     This  indicates  probably,  that  the  result 
is,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  due  to  a  difference  of  condition  from  pre- 
vious manuring   and   cropping,  which   is   becoming  gradually 
reduced,  and  so  the  plots  the  more  equalised.     It  is  a  question,  ^ 
however,  whether  the  staple  may  not  be  rather  better  on  Plot  &-I  ». 
than  on  Plot  l-O. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  produce  on  Plot  6—2,  receiving 
annually   20  bushels  of  soil  and  turf  ashes  per  acre,   is  only 
precisely  the  same  in  com,  and  even  rather  less  in  straw,  than 
on  the  immediately  adjoining  plot  (6-1),  which  is  entirely  un-  ^^ 
manured.     Over  the  first  10  years,  indeed,  the  ashed  plot  gave    f( 
rather  less,  both  com  and  straw,  than  the  entirely  unmanured  one, 
though  rather  more  of  both  over  the  second  10  years.     Possibly, 
therefore,  under  the  exhausting  process  of  growing  the  crop  year 
after  year   on   the   same  land,  the  small  amount  of  mannrisl 
matters  supplied  in  the  ashes  may  eventually — that  is  after,  so  to 
speak,  all  the  previously  acquired  condition  is  worked  out  of  die  soil 
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— maintain  the  yield  at  a  slightly  higher  point  than  it  will  reach 
on  the  absolutely  unmanured  land. 

Table  XXV.— Average  Annual  Produce  of  Barley  without  Manure,  and  with 

Ashes  (burnt  soil  and  turf.) 


Plots. 


Atbsaqb  AmvuAL  TBovocn. 


Pint 
10  Tears, 

1862-'61. 


Second 
10  Tears, 

i8a^»7i. 


Total 

Pisrlod, 

20  Tears, 

186S-71. 


Second 

10  Tears 

over 

(oronder— ) 

First  10. 


Dressed  Com,  per  Acre — Bushels. 


10 

6  1 
62 


Uomanored  continaoaslj 

Unmanured  continaoosly  (duplicate) 
20  Bushels  aahes       


1 

1 

FterOent. 

20 

-21-8 

22 

-24-5 

21i 

1 

-16-2 

Total  Com,  per  Acre — lbs. 


10 

61 
62 


Unmanured  coDtinuonsIj 

Unmanured  continttously  (duplicate) 
20  Bushels  ashes       


1281 
1414 
1352 


985 
1070 
1138 

1133 
1242 
1245 

-23-1 
-24-3 
-15-8 

Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre — Cwts. 


10 

61 
62 


Unmanured  continuously 

Unmanured  continuously  (duplicate) 
20  Bushels  ashes       


i3i 

14 
13 


lOj 
10  j 


llf 
128 
12! 


-23-4 
-23-2 
-13-5 


Total  Produce  (Corn,  Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre— lbs. 


10 

6  1 
62 


Unmanured  continuously 

Unmanured  continuously  (dupUcate) 
20  Bushels  ashes        


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com— lbs. 


10 

61 

68 


Unmanured  continuously 

Unmanured  continuously  (duplicate) 
20  Bushels  ashes       


51*6 
51'5 
51-6 


53 

l 

52 

•3 

2*9 

53" 

5 

52' 

5 

3*9 

53' 

6 

52' 

6 

3-9 

Com  to  100  Straw. 


1  O 

6  I 
62 


Unmanured  continuously 

Unmanured  continuously  (duplicate) 
20  BusheU  ashes       ..     ..     ..     .. 


85'9 
89*8 
92*0 


87*3 

86 

•6 

V 

'6 

89*4 

89- 

6 

—. 

0 

'4 
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9r 

'4 

^ 

1- 

2 

At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  plot  manured  with  ashes  has, 
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over  20  years,  not  given  any  more  produce  than  the  immediatelj 
adjoining  unmanured  plot,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objectioa 
that  the  admixture  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  ashes  with  the  artificial  manures  used  on  the  other 
plots,  in  any  way  vitiates  the  results,  or  obscures  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  them. 

The  average  annual  produce  of  barley  on  the  land  in  qoestioD, 
without  manure,  may  be  taken  at  about  21  bushels  of  grain,  vA 
12  cwts.  of  straw. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  produce  of  barley  withoQt 
manure  with  that  of  wheat  in  the  immediately  adjoining  field. 
Table  XXVI.  (see  next  page)  illustrates  the  point ;  and  for  tlie 
sake  of  easier  comparison,  the  produce  of  both  crops  is  given  in 
pounds.  For  wheat  the  average  annual  produce  is  given — for  the 
whole  28  years  of  the  experiments ;  for  the  first  20  years,  which 
will,  perhaps,  best  compare  with  the  barley,  so  far  as  condition ot 
land  at  the  commencement  of  the  series  is  concerned ;  and  for  the 
last  20  years,  which  comprise  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  barlev 
results,  and  will,  hence,  compare  best  so  far  as  any  influence  ot 
season  is  concerned,  but  which  succeeds  8  years  of  the  growth 
of  the  crop  without  manure.  For  the  barley,  the  mean  produce 
of  the  two  unmanured  plots  (l-O  and  6-1)  is  given. 

It  is  seen  that,  over  a  period  of  20  years  without  maniiT^« 
the  barley  has  yielded  a  greater  weight  of  corn,  but  less  of 
straw,  per  acre,  per  annum,  than  the  wheat  This  is  the  case, 
whether  the  produce  of  wheat  be  averaged  over  the  whole  2^ 
the  first  20,  or  the  last  20  years.  The  average  weight  of  total  pro- 
duce (corn  and  straw  together)  is,  however,  much  more  nearly  the 
same  for  both  crops.  It  is  almost  identical  when  the  comparisoo 
is  made  with  the  wheat  averaged  over  the  whole  28  years ;  i^ 
is  in  favour  of  the  wheat  when  the  first  20  yean  of  each  crop  is 
taken,  and  in  an  almost  exactly  equal  degree  in  favour  of  the 
barley  when  both  crops  are  taken  over  (be  same  period,  namelj* 
the  20  years — 1852-71,  which,  in  the  case  of  Uie  wheat,  suc- 
ceeded Uie  removal  of  eight  previous  unmanured  crops,  but  m 
that  of  the  barley  were  the  first  20  years  of  its  continuous  grovtb. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  the  previoo^ 
cropping  had  been  as  under : — 


Wheat-Field. 

Barley-Field. 

Turnips  (dunged). 

Barley. 
Peas. 

Wheat. 
OaU 

Turnips  (dung  and  super- 
phosphate) carted  o£ 
Barley. 
Clover. 
Wheat 
Barley  (sulphate  ammonia). 

for  Twenty  Yean  in  succession  on  tJte  same  Land. 
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Table  XXVI. — Average  Annual  Produce  of  Wheat,  and  of  Barley, 

without  Manure. 


AvxRAos  AjnruAL  Pbodocb,  fco.      j 

BARLXT  MOKB  (Ot  UHB— ) 
THAM  WhBAT. 

Second 

First 

Second 

Period 

First 

Second 

HAlf 

Half 

Totol 

over 

Half 

Half 

ToUl 

of 

of 

Period. 

(ornnder-) 

of 

of 

Period. 

Period. 

Period. 

Mrat 
Period.     1 

Period. 

Period. 

Total  Corn,  per  Acre. 


Wheat  :— 
28  yean,  1844-1871 
20  yearg,  1844-1868 
20  yean,  1852-1871 

BiTley:— 
20  years,  1852-1871 


Iba. 

lbs. 

llM. 

Per  Cent 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1053 

891 

972 

-15-4 

295 

137 

1018 

1035 

1026 

1*7 

330 

-     7 

944 

881 

913 

-  6*7 

1 

404 

147 

1348 

1028 

1188 

-23-7 

lbs. 
216 
162 
275 


Straw  (and  Chaflf), 

per  Acre. 

Wheat:— 
28  yean, 
20  yean, 
20  years. 

1844-1871 
1844-1863 
1852-1871 

1713 
1693 
1663 

1355 
1693 
1241 

1534 
1693 
1451 

1 

-20*9 
-2.V4 

-176 
-156 
-126 

-183 
-521 
-  69 

-180 
-339 
-  97 

Barley: — 
20  yean. 

1852-1871 

1537 

1172 

1354 

-23-7 

Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


Wheat:— 
28  yean,  1844-1871 
20  years,  1844-1863 
20  years,  1852-1871 

Barley : — 
20  yean,  1852-1871 


2766 

2246 

2506 

-18-8 

119 

-  46 

2711 

2728 

2719 

0-6 

174 

-528 

2607 

2122 

2364 

-18-6 

278 

78 

2885 

2200 

2542 

-23-7 

36 

-177 

178 


It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  rather  more  nitrO' 
qencus  condition  to  work  out  of  the  barley  than  out  of  the  wheat 
land.  Consistently  with  this,  the  barley  gives  much  more  excess 
of  com,  and  much  less  deficiency  of  straw,  compared  with  the 
wheat  in  the  earlier  years.  It  also  shows  much  more  rapid 
decline  in  total  produce  than  the  wheat.  The  evidence  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  will  eventually  maintain 
a  somewhat  higher  total  produce  than  the  barley.  This  is  what 
would  be  expected  with  the  autumn-sown  crop,  with  its  longer 
period  for  root-development,  and  consequent  possession  of  a 
greater  range  of  soil  for  the  collection  of  food. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  what  may  be  termed,  in  an 
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agricultaral  sense,  corresponding  crops  of  wheat  and  barley, 
require  very  nearly  identical  amounts  of  the  diflferent  constituents 
to  be  available  within  the  soil.  These  results  show,  experi- 
mentally, how  nearly  equal  are  the  amounts  of  gross  produce  of 
the  two  crops,  which  a  soil  in  a  given  condition  will  yield ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  only  difference  will  be  that  which  is 
due  to  varying  adaptation  of  season,  and  to  the  greater  or  less 
root-range  of  the  one  crop  or  the  other. 

Average  Annual  Produce  by  Farmyard  Manure. 

Table  XXVII.  shows  the  average  annual  produce  of  barley, 
and  the  increase  over  the  mean  produce  without  manure,  by  an 
annual  dressing  of  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre. 

Table  XXVII. — Average  Annual  Produce,  and  Increase  of  Barley  by  Farmyaid  Manure 

(Plot  7.) 


▲vxBAOB  jUniUAL  Paomjob,  te. 


First 
10  Yean, 

issa-'et 


Dressed  Cora  per  acre buahsls 

Total  Cora  per  acre       . . lbs. 

Straw  (and  Chaff)  P«T  f^*^  ••     ••       ^^^ 
Total  Prodaoe(Oom,Straw,&c.)  per  acre  Iba 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com        lbs. 

Com  to  100  Straw       


45 
2541 

96f 

5525 
52*6 
85*6 


Second 
10  Yeara^ 


61* 
2995 

291 
6342 
66*0 
91*3 


Total 

Period. 

20  Years, 

1M»-'71. 


48* 
2768 

28* 
5933 
54*3 
88*5 


SeooDd     I 

10  Yean    t 

over       i 

(or  trader  -) 

First 

10  Yean. 


Percent 

14-4 

17-9 
12-2 
14-S 

6*5 

6-7 


Ikcsxasb  otbk  (orBBdn*-^ 
UniAircmsD  (Ploto  i  0  szij  i^ 


First 
10  Yean, 


21f 
1193 

121 
2640 
10 
-2*3 


10 


UO-'TL 


T  J 


331 

1967 
191 

4141 
2-7 
3*0 


rt 

15» 
1> 


Unlike  the  produce  without  manure,  that  by  farmyard  manure 
was,  in  every  particular  of  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  con- 
siderably higher  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  10  years. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  first  10  years,  the  produce  of  corn 
was  exceeded  by  several,  and  that  of  straw  by  more,  of  the  arti- 
ficial manures;  but,  over  the  second  10  years,  it  was  in  no  case 
exceeded  in  average  amount  of  corn,  and  in  only  one  case  in 
amount  of  straw.  Averaged  over  the  whole  period  of  20  years, 
however,  several  of  the  mixtures  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manure  approached,  and  some  even  surpassed,  it  in  produce  of 
com,  more  did  so  in  straw,  and  several  in  total  produce  (cora 
and  straw  together). 

The  individual  years  in  which  the  dunged  plot,  more  or  less, 
exceeded  all  others,  were — in  produce  of  com,  1859,  1862, 1864, 
1865,   1866,  1867,   and  1871 ;  in  produce  of  stntw,  1862  and 
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1866;  and  in  total  produce,  1859,  1862,  1865,  1866,  and  1871. 
For  information  as  to  the  characters  of  season,  under  the  influence 
of  which  these  results  were  obtained,  we  must  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  respective  seasons  in  Section  1. 

Whilst  the  unmanured  land  gave  an  average  annual  produce 
of  onJj  21  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  about  12  cwts.  of  straw, 
the  farmyard  manure  gave  48 j-  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  28^ 
cwts.  of  straw ;  or  an  average  increase  over  the  mean  unmanured 
of  274-  bushels  of  corn,  and  16^  cwts.  of  straw. 

During  the  20  years,  280  tons  of  dung,  containing  from  80  to 
90  tons  of  dry  solid  matter,  have  been  applied  per  acre.  But 
the  produce  has  only  amounted  to  about  24f  tons  of  com,  and 
28^  tons  of  straw,  or  in  all  to  only  53  tons ;  and  the  increase,  over 
the  produce  without  manure,  has  only  been  about  14-J  tons  of 
com,  and  16^  tons  of  straw — in  all  30^  tons  of  total  increase ; 
which  certainly  would  contain  less  than  one-third  as  much  dry 
solid  matter  as  was  supplied  in  the  dung.  The  manure  would, 
in  fact,  supply  to  the  soil  very  much  more  of  carbon,  of  nitrogen, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  of  potass,  of  lime,  of  magnesia — indeed,  pro- 
bably of  every  constituent,  than  the  total  produce  contained  ;  and, 
of  course,  a  still  greater  excess  over  the  amounts  taken  off  in  the 
increase  of  produce. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  very  great  accumulation  of 
constituents  in  the  soil  of  the  dunged  plot.  Of  nitrogen,  for 
example,  from  3  to  4  times  as  much  hasten  applied  as  to  any 
of  the  artificially  manured  plots ;  and,  judging  from  the  deter- 
minations of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  the  dunged  plot  in  the  wheat- 
field,  it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of  that  substance  in  the 
surface-soil  of  the  dunged  barley  plot  has,  during  the  20  years, 
been  nearly  doubled.  Yet,  mijctures  of  mineral  manure  and  am- 
monia-salts, or  nitrate  of  soda,  supplying  nitrogen  in  so  much  less 
quantity,  but  in  a  more  readily  available  condition,  frequently 
^ave  about  the  same,  and  sometimes  more,  produce  than  the  dung. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated 
in  the  soil  of  the  dunged  plot  is  in  a  far  less  available  or  effective 
condition  than  the  much  smaller  quantities  annually  supplied  as 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  accumulated  nitrogen 
aid  other  constituents  will  be  annually  available,  and  for  what 
length  of  time  any  residue  will  remain  effective,  the  dunged  plot 
las,  since  the  removal  of  the  twentieth  crop,  been  divided  into 
two  portions — one  to  receive  dung  annually,  as  before,  and  the 
')ther  to  be  left  unmanured,  probably  until  the  produce  on  it 
approximates  to  that  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the  annual 
application  of  14  tons  of  dung  per  acre,  for  barley,  and  for  wheat, 
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respecdvely.  As  before,  tbe  prodace  is,  for  easy  comparison,  giTen 
in  poands,  and  that  of  the  wheat  is  averaged  over  the  whole  t^^ 
the  first  20,  and  last  20  years. 

Tablb  XXVin.— Average  Annual  Produce  of  Wheat,  and  of  Barley, 
by  14  tons  Fannyard  Manure  per  Acre,  per  Annum. 


AVSB40S  A]niuAL  pBODCFCi,  ho. 


FInt 
Hair  of 
PMod. 


Spoond 
Half  of 
Ptertod. 


1     ** • 

OCOOIKI 

Total   ■  Period  over 
Period,  (or under-) 
First  Ptelod. 


Barl^  OTer  (or  under  -) 
WbeaL 


Fhrvt 
Half  of 
Period. 


Second 
Half  of 
Period. 


ToM 
PtoM. 


Total  Com,  per  Acre. 


Wheat  :— 

28  years,  1844-1871 
20  years,  1844-1863 
20  years,  1852-1871 

1953 
1757 
2145 

lbs. 
2335 
2395 
2385 

Iba. 
2144 
2076 
2265 

PerOmt 
19-6 
36*3 
11*2 

Dm. 
588 
784 
396 

Iba 
660 
600 
610 

Qa. 
$34 
692 

503 

Barley : — 

20  yearn,  1852-1871 

2541 

2995 

2768 

17-9 

1 

Straw  (and  Ghafif),  per  Acre. 


Wheat:— 

28  years,  1844-187 1 
20  years,  1844-1863 
20  years,  1852-1871 

3382 
3071 
3795 

3801 
3960 
3803 

3567 
3515 
3799 

14- 1 

28*9 

0-2 

-348 

-  87 

,   -811 

-454 
-613 
-456 

-4nj 

-.150 
-U34 

Barley: — 
20  years,  1852-1871 

2984 

3347 

3165 

12-2 

1 
1 

Total  Produce  (Com, 

Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 

Wheat  :— 
28  years, 
20  years, 
20  years. 

1844-1871 
1814-1863 
1852-1871 

5285 
4828 
5940 

6136 
6355 
6188 

15711 
5591 
6064 

16-1 

31*6 

4-2 

240 

697 

-415 

206 

-    13 

154 

34i 

-131 

Barley : — 
20  years, 

1852-1871 

5525 

6342 

5933 

14-8 

The  produce  of  wheat  as  well  as  of  barley  was  coosIderaU/ 
higher  over  the  later  than  over  the  earlier  years ;  but  the  rate  li 
increase  was  very  much  less  over  the  last  20  than  over  the  first  ^ 
of  the  total  28  years.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  passing,  thit 
in  only  4  of  the  28  years  has  the  produce  of  wheat-grain  beei 
higher  on  the  dunged  than  on  any  of  the  artificially  manurec 
plots,  namely,  in  1855,  1859,  1866,  and  1871 ;  and  in  erei} 
year  it  has  been  surpassed  in  weight  of  straw,  and  of  total  pro- 
duce (com  and  straw  together),  on  one  or  more  of  the  artificially 
manured  plots. 
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As  without  manure,  so  with  farmjaitl  manure,  over  whichever 
period  the  wheat  is  averaged,  the  barley  gives  a  considerably 
g^reater  quantity  of  corn,  but  considerably  less  straw,  than  the 
wheat  Of  total  produce,  however,  when  the  wheat  is  averaged 
over  the  whole  28  years,  the  barley  gives  (over  20  years)  an 
average  annual  excess  of  222  lbs.  over  the  wheat ;  when  the  first 
20  years  of  wheat  is  taken  the  excess  of  barley  is  342  lbs.  per 
acre  per  annum ;  but  when  both  wheat  and  barley  are  taken  over 
the  same  20  years  (in  the  case  of  the  wheat  after  8  preceding 
years  of  the  same  manuring  and  cropping),  the  barley  gives  a 
slight  average  annual  deficiency  of  total  produce,  namely, 
131  lbs.* 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that,  excepting  differences 
due  to  season,  or  other  incidental  causes,  a  given  amount  of  farm- 
yard manure  annually  applied  to  a  given  soil  will,  when  averaged 
over  a  sufficient  period,  yield  identical  amounts  of  total  produce 
of  the  autumn-sown  and  autumn-manured  wheat,  and  of  the 
spring'^own  and  spring-manured  barley. 

The  practice  of  applying  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  pr 
acre,  per  annum,  is,  it  is  true,  as  unusual  as  that  of  growing 
either  wheat  or  barley  so  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  such  an  experiment  are  of 
much  interest.  They  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 
With  the  great  accumulation  of  constituents  within  the  soil,  the 
produce  of  both  crops  is  higher  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
years ;  much  more  com,  but  much  less  straw,  was  obtained  with 
the  spring-sown  and  spring-manured  barley,  than  with  the  autumn- 
sown  and  autumn-manured  wheat ;  but  the  two  crops  gave  almost 
identical  amounts  of  average  annual  total  produce  (corn  and  straw 
together).  Notwithstanding  that  the  dung  supplied  several  times 
as  much  nitrogen,  and  more  of  all  other  constituents,  its  produce 
seldom  exceeded  that  of  some  of  the  artificial  mixtures  of  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

Lastly  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  farmyard  manure,  attention 
has  been  called  (pp.  55—57  and  67)  to  the  influence  of  the 
accumulated  matter  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  in- 
creasing its  porosity,  enabling  it  to  retain  more  moisture,  and 
rendering  the  crop  much  less  liable  to  injury  from  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  and  especially  from  drought.   Future  experi- 

*  The  general  result  is  the  same  whether  the  acreage  produce  of  the  two  crops 
be  compared,  as  above,  or  only  the  increoMe  of  proance  by  manure ;  and  as  m 
adopting  the  increase  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  diminution  of  produce  with- 
out manure  (which  moreover  was  different  for  the  two  crops)  would  be  a  necessary 
element  affecting  the  calculation,  it  is  concluded  that,  lot  the  purpose  in  view, 
the  comparison  of  the  produce  of  the  two  crops  is  less  open  to  objection  than  that 
of  the  incrtaae. 
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ment  will  show  in  what  degree  the  accumulated  residue  from 
the  previous  manuring  is  effective  for  succeeding  crops  ;  and  the 
effects  of  the  different  artificial  manures  now  to  be  considered, 
will  show  to  what  constituents  of  the  dung  the  increase  of 'pro- 
duce it  has  yielded  has  most  probably  been  mainly  due. 

Average  Annual  Produce  hy  purely  Mineral  Manure, 

Under  this  head  attention  will  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  results 
obtained  on  the  plots,  and  by  the  manures,  as  under : — 

Plot  2  O — Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Plot  3  O — ''Mixed  Alkali-rsalts" — ^a  mixture  of  sulphates  of 
Potass,  Soda,  and  Magnesia. 

Plot  4  O — "  Mixedr  Mineral  Manure  " — a  mixture  of  the  "  So- 
perphosphate  of  Lime,"  and  the  "  mixed  Alkali-salts." 

Table  XXIX.  shows  the  average  annual  produce  and  increase 
by  these  manures.     (See  next  page.) 

The  first  point  to  remark  is  that,  as  without  manure  and  with 
farmyard  manure,  so  with  these  purely  mineral  manures,  the 
weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  is,  in  each  case,  considerablj 
higher  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  10  years.  The  propor- 
tion of  corn  to  straw  is  also  higher  over  the  later  years.  This 
result  is  doubtless  in  great  measure  due  to  season.  Still  it  is 
clear  that  in  these  points  of  quality  there  is  no  deterioration  in 
the  crop. 

In  point  of  quantity^  however,  the  result  is  very  different 
There  is,  with  each  of  the  manures,  a  very  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  average  annual  amount  of  com,  of  straw,  and  of  total 
produce,  over  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  10  yean; 
and  rather  more  where  the  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  are 
used,  whether  alone  or  in  admixture  with  superphosphate^  than 
where  the  superphosphate  is  used  alone.  Where  the  superphos- 
phate and  mixed  alkali-salts  are  used  together,  the  greater  faHiag 
off  in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years  would  seem  to 
be  connected  with  a  higher  produce  by  that  manure  than  by  the 
superphosphate  alone  in  the  earlier  years ;  whilst,  in  the  later 
years,  the  produce  by  the  two  manures  approximates  more  closely. 
Lastly  on  this  point,  the  average  annual  increase  over  the  unma* 
nured  produce  is  not,  by  either  manure,  widely  difierent  over  the 
two  periods  ;  but  where  the  superphosphate  and  the  mixed  alkali- 
salts  are  each  used  separately,  the  increase  is  rather  greater,  and 
where  they  are  used  together  rather  less,  over  the  second  10 
years — indicating  a  slightly  less  rate  of  decline  than  without 
manure  with  the  two  former,  and  a  slightly  greater  decline  with 
the  more  complete  manure — accounted  for  by  its  proportionally 
greater  increase  over  the  earlier  years. 
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Table  XXIX. — Average  Annual  Produce,  and  Increase,  by  purely  Mineral  Manures. 


.MANURES  PER  AKNUM, 


▲tbba,ov  Akvdal  Pbodvcb,  kc. 


First 
10  Years, 


Second 
10  Yean, 


Ufia-^ei.  1862-^7L 


Total 

Period. 

20  Years, 

186»-7L 


Second 

10  Years 

over 

(or  under—) 

First  10. 


IvcRKASB  OYKR  (or  Under  — ) 
IJmAinjBBD  (Plots  1 0  and  6-1.) 


First 
10  Years, 


Second 
10  Yean, 


Total 

Period, 

20  Years, 

1862-^71. 


Dressed  Com,  per  Acre — Bushels. 


>     Saperphospbate 
)  .  Mixed  Alkali^lts.. 
K    (Saperphosphate  and\ 
\    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 


28 

23} 

25| 

24i 

20} 

22^ 

SOf 

24} 

27} 

Percent 
-17*0 
-19»1 

-20-0 


Total  CJorn,  per  Acre— lbs. 


Supeiphoephate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts  .. 
fSaperphosphate  and\ 
I    Mixed  Alkali-ialts/ 


1562 
1396 

1712 


W17 
1139 

1387 


1439 
1268 

1550 


-15-7 
-18*4 

-19-0 


214 

48 

365 


Straw  (and  Chaflf),  per  Acre — Cwts. 


289 
112 

360 


1} 
6i 


252^ 
80 

363 


3    Saperphosphate 
3  '  Mixed  Alkali-salts.. 


14] 
132 


Q   (Superphosphate  and\       ,^, 
I    Mixed  Alkali-salts/l       *^' 


10} 
12] 


131 
14| 


-20-2 
-22-5 

-21-7 


i 
2| 


Total  Produce  (Corn,  Straw,  and  Chaflf),  per  Acre — ^Ibs. 


0  I  Superphosphate 

0  {  Mixed  Alkali-salts  .. 


0  I  fSaperphosphate  and\ 
\    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 


3223 
2944 

3517 

2639 
2338 

2807 

2931 
2641 

3162 

-18-1 
-•20-6 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — ^Ibs. 


0  I  Superphosphate      .. 
0    Mixed  Aikali-salts.. 
0  /Superphosphate  and\ 
I    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 


52' 1 

54-4 

53-2 

4-4 

51-8 

54*3 

63*0 

4-8 

52-3 

54*6 

63-4 

4-4 

1 

Corn  to  100  Straw. 


0 
0 

0 


■1 


Superphosphate      .. 

Mixed  Alkali-salts 
/Superphosphate  and\ 
I    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 


93*8 
90*0 

95*1 


100*4 
94*7 

97*7 


97-1 
92*4 

96*4 


7*0 
5-2 

2-7 


6*9 
2*1 

7*2 


12*0 
6*3 

9*3 


2i 


9-0 
4*3 

8-3 
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Over  the  whole  period,  the  average  annual  produce  by  super- 
phosphate of  lime  alone,  is  25^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  13^ 
cwts.  of  straw ;  by  the  mixed  alkali-salts  alone,  22^  bushels  of 
dressed  com,  and  12|-  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  by  the  two  manures 
together,  27^  bushels  of  com,  and  14^  cwts.  of  straw.  The  aDmft- 
nured  produce  being  21  bushels  of  com,  and  12  cwts.  of  straw, 
the  average  annual  increase  is,  by  the  superphosphate  alone,  4^ 
bushels  of  com,  and  1^  cwt  of  straw ;  by  the  mixed  alkali-salts, 
l-J-  bushel  of  com,  and  ^  cwt  of  straw ;  and  by  the  mixture  of 
the  two,  6^  bushels  of  com,  and  2^  cwts.  of  straw. 

Neither  of  these  purely  mineral  manures  has,  then,  sufficed 
to  yield  anything  like  a  fair  crop  of  barley.  The  mixed  alkali- 
salts  alone  have  given  scarcely  any  increase  at  all.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  in  an  available  supply  of  potass,  soda,  or  magnesia, 
that  the  soil  was  rendered  relatively  deficient,  either  by  the 
previous  ordinary  cropping,  or  by  the  continuous  growth  of 
barley.  Superphosphate  of  lime  alone  gave  but  little,  though 
still  notably  more  increase  than  the  mixed  alkali-salts.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  there  was,  within  the  range  of  the  roots,  a 
greater  relative  deficiency  of  available  phosphoric  acid  than  of 
available  alkalies.  The  mixture  of  the  two  manures,  again,  gave 
slightly  more  increase  than  either,  or  than  both,  used  separately. 

The  explanation  of  the  effects  of  these  mineral  manures,  and 
of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  produce,  not  only  by  them,  hat 
without  manure,  probably  is,  that  in  each  case  the  produce 
has  been  limited  by  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  accumulated- 
within  the  soil,  whether  from  previous  cultivation,  manuring,  and 
cropping,  or  by  annual  deposition  and  absorption ;  and  that,  with 
the  increased  supplies  of  available  mineral  matter  near  the  sur- 
face, root-development  has  been  more  or  less  increased,  possession 
thus  acquired  of  a  greater  range  of  soil,  and,  with  this,  access 
obtained  to  more  of  its  stored-up  nitrogen.  On  this  view,  the 
^^  condition "  of  the  soil,  as  distinguished  from  its  normal  or 
natural  fertility,  is  at  any  rate  so  far  as  available  nitrogen  is  con- 
cerned, being  gradually  worked  out  by  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
whether  without  manure,  or  with  the  purely  mineral  manures; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  point  of  normal 
annual  produce  has  yet  been  reached. 

There  are  two  other  plots  receiving  annually  mineral  manare 
alone ;  namely  5  O,  and  M ;  the  full  particulara  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  Tables.  They  are  much  smaller,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  field  from  the  other  mineral-manured 
plots,  and  the  results  seem  not  altogether  comparable  with  those 
of  the  latter,  though  there  is  less  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
not  so  with  one  another.     Plot  5  O  has  received  annually  super- 
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phosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potass  (that  is  excluding  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia) ;  and  Plot  M  has  received  super- 
phosphate, and  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  (that  is  excluding 
sulphate  of  potass). 

The  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  potass-salt  has  given  an 
annual  average  of  slightly  more  com,  but  no  more  straw,  than 
the  superphosphate  and  soda  and  magnesia  salts,  without  potass. 
The  produce  by  both  manures  has  fallen  off  over  the  later  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  years,  so  far  as  com  is  concerned  ;  but  by 
that  including  potass  it  has  done  so  more  than  by  the  one  without 
it;  and  whilst  by  the  manure  containing  potass,  the  produce  of 
straw  also  has  fallen  off,  that  by  the  soda  and  magnesia  without 
potass  has  even  increased  in  straw  during  the  later  years.   Taken 
over  the  whole  period,  the  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  potass- 
salt  has  given  annually  about  1^  bushel  more  corn,  but  only 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  straw,  as  that  with  soda  and  magne- 
sia, but  without  potass.     The  crop  was,  however,  in  both  cases 
most    miserable;  in   the   one  only  22^,  in  the  other  only  21^ 
bushels  of  com,  and  in  both  only  12^  cwts.  of  straw. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  there  was  in  neither  case  any  defi- 
ciency of  mineral  matter  for  such  meagre  crops ;  but  that  in  the 
one  the  relatively  liberal  supply  of  potass  favoured  seeding  ten- 
dency, and  in  the  other  the  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia,  whether 
by  action  on  the  soil,  or  more  directly  on  the  development  of  the 
plant  itself,  favoured  some  increase  of  plant,  without  corresponding 
seeding  tendency.  Evidence  of  the  effects  of  superphosphate 
and  potass-salts,  compared  with  superphosphate,  potass,  soda, 
magnesia-salts  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  results  obtained 
with  these  mixtures  in  conjunction  with  nitrogenous  manures 
are  considered. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  effects  of  purely  mineral 
manures  on  wheat,  and  on  barley.  The  following  Table  (XXX.) 
shows  the  effects  of  the  same  '*  mixed  mineral  manure,"  used  over 
the  same  period  of  20  years,  with  the  two  crops.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  experiment  with  farmyard  manure,  the  produce,  not  the 
increase,  of  the  two  crops  is  taken  for  illustration,  and,  mutatis 
mutandisj  for  similar  reasons.  But  it  should  be  further  explained, 
that  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  plot,  8  crops,  variously  but 
upon  the  whole  liberally  manured,  had  already  been  taken,  in 
that  of  the  barley  the  period  commences  with  the  first  year  of 
the  experiments. 

As  without  manure,  and  with  farmyard  manure,  so  with  the 
mixed  mineral  manures,  barley  yields  considerably  more  grain 
than  wheat — in  fact,  not  far  short  of  one-half  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gives  rather  less  straw,  but  of  total  produce  (corn  and 
straw  together)  considerably  more  than  the  wheat.     It  may  be 
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added  that,  although  the  figures  and  their  relations  would  differ, 
more  or  less,  if  the  increase  instead  of  the  produce  were  taken 
for  comparison,  jet  the  general  results  would  be  the  same. 

Table  XXX. — ^Average  Annual  Produce  of  Wheat  and  of  Barley  by  pardy 

Mineral  Manure. 


AVKKAOS  AXVUAL  PBODPCR,  kC 


MANURKS  PER  ACRE.  PER  ANNUM:— 
3i  Cwta.  Saperphosphate  of  Ume. 
200  lbs.  (1)  Sulphate  Potaas. 
100  Iboi  (S)  Sulphate  Soda. 
100  Iba.  Solpbi^  Magnesia. 


First 
10  Years, 

1853-*61. 


Second 
lOTean, 


Total 

Pwiod. 

30  Yean, 


SmooI 

lOYctfs 

ofer 

(or  UDder  -) 

FirtklO. 


Total  Corn,  per  Acre — lbs. 


Wheat  (Plot  5)  20  yeais,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  O)  20  years,  185^1871 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  Wheat 


1149 
1712 


563 


987 
1387 


400 


1068 
1550 


482 


PierOent. 
-19-0 


Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre — lbs. 


Wheat  (Plot  5)  20  years,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  0)  20  years,  1852-1871 

Barley  over  (or  under  »)  Wheat 


1919 
1805 


1437 
1420 


-114 


-17 


1678 
1612 


-65 


-25*1 
-21-8 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre — lbs. 


Wheat  (Plot  5)  20  years,  1852->1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  O)  20  years,  1852-1871 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  Wheat 


3068 
8517 


449 


2424 
2807 


383 


2746 
3162 


417 


-21 -0 
-20-2 


(})  300  lbs.  for  the  first  6  years  of  barley,  and  first  7  years  of  wheat. 
(')  200  lbs.  for  the  fii  st  6  years  of  barley,  and  first  7  years  of  wheat. 

The  result  itself  is  remarkable  from  several  points  of  view. 
The  wheat  plot,  although  it  had  previously  yielded  8  experimen- 
tal crops,  had,  during  that  time,  received  considerable  quantities 
of  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  some  rape-cake  also. 
It  would  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  ^ere  was  more  ^^eondiiton 
to  work  out  of  it  than  out  of  the  barley  plot  Then  again,  the 
assumed  greater  root-range  of  the  autumn-sown  wheat,  than  of 
the  spring-sown  barley,  and  the  longer  period  of  giowdi  of  the 
autumn-sown  crop,  would,  it  might  be  concluded,  giveitagrea^ 
command  over  the  stores  within  the  soil.  Further,  calculation 
shows  that  the  barley  crop  would  actually  contain  more  nitn^ 
than  the  wheat 
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Is  the  less  result  with  mineral  manures  on  wheat  than  on  barley 
due  to  the  dilution  and  distribution  of  the  autumn-sown  manures 
bj  the  winter  rains,  and  to  their  having  acquired  a  comparatively 
insoluble  condition,  resulting  in  a  less  active  root-development  in 
the  upper,  and  more  highly  nitrogenous  layers  of  the  soil,  when 
growth  commences  in  the  spring  ?  Is  there,  consequently,  a  more 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  accumulated  nitrogen  within  the  soil  by 
the  barley  than  by  the  wheat  ?  Or,  does  the  pipe-draining  of  the 
wheat-field  render  the  drainage  the  more  free,  and  so  cause  a 
greater  washing  out  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  winter; 
even  from  the  plots  where  none  are  artificially  applied  ?  It  is  at 
any  rate  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  more  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  nitrogen  accumulated  within  the  soil,  by  the 
barley  than  by  the  wheat,  when  each  is  grown  without  nitrogenous 
manure,  that,  according  to  calculation  it  appears  probable  that, 
both  without  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure,  the 
barley  has  carried  off  more  nitrogen  from  a  given  area  than  the 
wheat,  whilst  it  has,  under  both  conditions,  declined  more  rapidly 
in  annual  produce  of  com,  and  without  manure  in  total  produce 
also. 

The  general  result  with  the  purely  mineral  manures  is — that 
superphosphate  of  lime  gave  more  increase  of  barley  than  a  mix- 
ture of  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia  ;  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  nor  the  mixture  of  all,  sufficed  to  raise  the  produce  to 
anything  like  a  fair  crop ;  and  that,  with  either,  the  crop  fell  off 
considerably  over  the  later  years.  Nevertheless,  both  the  pro* 
dnce  and  the  increase  of  barley  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  were 
considerably  greater  than  those  of  wheat  by  the  same  ipanure.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  the  exhaustion  which  the  soil  undoubtedly 
suffered,  was  not  connected  with  a  relative  deficiency  of  any  of 
the  constituents  which  these  mineral  manures  supplied.  The 
results  next  to  be  considered  will  show  in  what  the  exhaustion 
really  did  consist 

Average  Annual  Produce  by  Ammonia-salts  aloncj  or  Nitrate 

of  Soda  alone. 

Of  the  four  experiments  under  this  head,  the  first  to  be  noticed 
are  those  on — 

Plot  1  A  with  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per  annum, 
for  20  years,  1852-1871. 

Plot  1  N  with  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum,  for 
19  years,  1853-1871. 

200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  and  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  are  esti- 
mated to  supply  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  namely  41  lbs. » 
50  lbs.  of  ammonia.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  plot  subsequently 
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having  nitrate  received,  in  the  first  year  of  the  twenty,  3^  cwts. 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  300  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potass,  per 
acre.  These  mineral  manures  gave  no  increase  whatever  in  the 
year  of  their  application ;  but,  under  the  exhausting  process  of 
afterwards  using  nitrogenous  manures  alone  for  so  many  yean 
in  succession,  they  have  doubtless  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
succeeding  crops.  Hence,  unfortunately,  the  two  experiments, 
the  one  with  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts  for  20 
years,  and  the  other  with  the  same  amount  as  nitrate  of  soda  for 
the  last  19  of  the  20  years,  are  not  strictly  comparable.  (Table 
XXXI.,  next  page.) 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  great  demand  made  on 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  soil,  by  applying  ammonia-salts  alone 
year  after  year,  there  is  considerably  less  falling  off  in  the  pnxiuce 
over  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  ten  years,  under  such 
treatment,  than  by  the  application  of  mixed  mineral  manure  alone 
every  year.  And  not  only  so :  whilst,  over  the  twenty  years,  the 
average  annual  produce  was,  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  only 
27^  bushels  of  corn  and  14-^  cwts.  of  straw,  that  by  the  200  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  alone  was  32^  bushels  of  com,  and  18^  cwts. 
of  straw.  In  other  words,  whilst  the  increase  of  produce  by  the 
mixed  mineral  manure  alone  averaged,  over  twenty  years,  only  6j^ 
bushels  of  corn  and  2i  cwts.  of  straw,  per  acre  per  annum,  that 
by  this  comparatively  small  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  alone  ave- 
raged, over  the  same  period,  11^  bushels  of  com,  and  6^  cwts. 
of  straw. 

Comparing  the  result  by  ammonia-salts  for  20  years,  with  that 
by  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  for  19  years, 
the  average  annual  produce  and  increase  are  5^  bushels  of  com, 
and  4-|  cwts.  of  straw,  more  by  the  nitrate  than  by  the  ammonia- 
salts. 

It  is  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  greater  solubility,  and  more 
rapid  distribution  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  of  the  nitrate  or  its 
products  of  decomposition,  it  will  be  the  more  liable  to  loss  by 
drainage  when  there  is  an  excess  of  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
already  .referred  to  (p.  56),  the  subsoil  in  its  case  becomes  more 
disintegrated,  therefore  more  porous,  more  retentive  of  moisture 
in  a  favourable  condition,  and  more  permeable  by  the  roots.  It 
is,  probably,  in  part  due  to  this  action  that  the  effects  of  a 
given  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  increase  from  year  to 
year  compared  with  those  of  an  equivalent  application  as  am- 
monia-salts. How  much  of  the  greater  effect  of  the  nitrate  in 
the  experiment  in  question  may  be  due  to  this  action,  and  how 
much  to  the  supply  of  mineral  manure  to  the  nitrated  plot  in  the 
first  year,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

On  the  latter  point  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  amounts  of 
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phosphoric  acid  and  potass  applied  in  the  first  year,  but  wblch 
gave  no  increase  in  that  year,  were  sufficient,  if  still  present  and 
available,  to  supply  those  constituents  for  more  than  the  excpss  of 
corn  and  straw  obtained  on  the  nitrate,  as  compared  with  the 
ammonia-plot  Further,  the  experiments  with  wheat  have 
afforded  abundant  evidence,  that  phosphates  and  potass-salts 
previously  applied,  have  been  effective  for  20  years  or  more,  when 
nitrogenous  manures  have  been  afterwards  supplied,  to  work 
them  out,  so  to  speak.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  part, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  greater  effect  of  the  nitrate  in  the  experiment 
in  question,  was  really  due  to  the  supply  of  mineral  constitueots 
in  the  first  year. 

The  results  next  to  be  considered   show  the  effects  of  double 
the  above  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  alone,  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone, 
but  applied  for  a  few  years  only  as  under : — 
Plot  1.  A.  A  :— 

6  years,  1852-1857,  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  per  acre,  per 
annum. 
Plot  2.  N  :— 

1  year,  1852,  3^  cwts.  superphosphate,  300  lbs.  sulphate 

potass ; 
5  years,  1853-1857,  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda. 

Thus,  as  in  the  previous  comparison,  the  two  plots  received 
corresponding  amounts  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts,  and  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  respectively,  for  a  series  of  years ;  but  whilst  the 
ammonia  plot  received  the  double  dressing  of  ammonia-salts,  io 
the  first  as  well  as  the  succeeding  5  years,  the  nitrate  plot  received 
phosphates  and  potass  without  nitrate  in  the  first  year,  and  the 
double  quantity  of  nitrate  in  the  succeeding  5  years. 

Table  XXXII.  (see  next  page)  shows  the  produce  obtained, 
and  also  the  increase,  both  over  the  unmanured  produce,  and  over 
that  by  the  smaller  amounts  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate,  in  the 
corresponding  years. 

Thus,  there  is  an  average  annual  produce  of  46  bushels  of 
corn,  and  28 J  cwts.  of  straw,  by  the  application  of  400  Ibi  of 
ammonia-salts  alone  for  6  years ;  also  of  48  bushels  of  com,  and 
31^  cwts.  of  straw,  by  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  for  5  years  (but  succeeding  a  dressing  of  superphos- 
phate and  sulphate  of  potass).  The  produce  by  the  douUe 
amount  of  ammonia-salts  alone  represents  an  average  annual 
increase  over  the  unmanured  produce  of  17^  bushels  of  corn,  and 
\2\  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  of  7f  bushels  of  corn,  and  5|  cwts.  of 
straw  over  that  by  half  the  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  for  the  same 
period.  In  like  manner  the  produce  by  the  double  amount  of 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  represents  an  annual  total  increase  of  19^ 
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bushels  of  com,  and  1 5|-  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  an  increase  over  the 
produce  by  the  single  amount  of  nitrate,  of  5 J  bushels  of  corn^ 
and  6  cwts,  of  straw. 

Table  XXXII. — Average  ADnual  Produce  and  Increase  by  400  lbs.  Ammonia  salts 

alone,  or  550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  alone. 


notM. 


1  AA 

2N 


I  AA 

2N 


MANURES  PER  ACRE.  PER  ANNUM. 


AVERAGB  AKNUAL  IkCRRASE. 


Average 

Ammal 

Produce. 


;      1  AA 
Over  '  over  1  A. 

Unmanured  

(Plots  1  Quod  6-1.)        2N 

over  1  N. 


Dressed  Corn  per  Acre — Bushels. 


I  AA      400  lbs  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
i  N        550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


Total  CJom  per  Acre — lbs. 


40O  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre — Cwts. 


40O  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


28^ 
31} 


152 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff)  i)er  Acre — lbs. 


1  AA      400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 

2  N         550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


5794 
6198 


ushels. 

46 

• 

>7J 

'I 

48 

I9i 

H 

412 
302 


6 


lAA 

2N 


lAA 

2N 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — lbs. 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


50-7 
60-9 


l-O 
0«7 


Cora  to  100  Straw. 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


-  5-7 
-13-4 


—O-S 
-1*0 


-4-4 

-7-4 


We  have  here,  then,  by  the  application  of  ammonia-salts  alone, 
or  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  an  average  annual  produce,  over  5  or 
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6  consecutive  jears,  of  46  or  48  bushels  of  barley ;  or  consider- 
ably more  than  the  amount  assumed  (p.  9)  to  be  a  good  produce 
under  ordinary  rotation  and  cultivation.  These  amounts  axe 
also  fully  one-third  more  than  was  obtained  by  purely  mineral 
manure  over  the  same  period. 

It  was  found  that  these  double  dressings  were  too  heavj,  the 
crops  frequently  being  much  laid ;  and  hence,  after  the  first  6 
years  of  the  experiments,  the  quantities  were  reduced  to  one-hal( 
that  is,  to  the  same  as  on  plots  1  A  and  1  N.  For  many  subse- 
quent years,  however,  the  plots  previously  receiving  the  larger 
amounts,  whether  alone,  or  with  mineral  manure  (as  presently 
to  be  noticed),  continued  to  yield  more  produce  than  the  plots 
receiving  the  smaller  quantity  from  the  commencement  But  as 
the  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  from  previous  manurio|: 
upon  succeeding  crops  will  be  considered  separately  and  in  detail 
in  Section  IV.  no  more  need  be  said  on  the  point  in  this  place. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  effects  of  purely  nitro* 
genous  manures  on  wheat  and  on  barley ;  but  as  the  experiments 
with  such  manures  on  the  two  crops  are  not  as  parallel  as  is 
desirable,  either  as  regards  the  previous  history  of  the  plots,  the 

auantities  applied,  or  the  periods  and  duration  of  the  experiments, 
le  comparison  might  be  misleading  unless  given  with  much 
explanation  and  qualification.  The  omission  is,  however,  of  the 
less  consequence,  as  we  shall  be  enabled  to  compare  the  effects  on 
the  two  crops  of  a  mixture  of  ammonia-salts  and  mineral  manure 
together,  which  in  fact  is  of  much  greater  practical  importance. 
The  practice  of  growing  barley  for  so  many  years  in  succession 
on  the  same  land  by  any  means  whatever,  is  not,  it  is  true, 
recommended  for  adoption  in  practical  agriculture;  and  still 
less  desirable  would  it  be  so  to  grow  it  by  means  of  ammonia- 
salts  alone,  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  But  the  extraordinary  results 
which  have  been  recorded  are  not  the  less  instructive  and  im- 
portant, or  of  less  practical  value,  on  that  account 

It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  know,  that  on  a  soil,  consisting  of 
a  somewhat  heavy  loam  with  a  clayey  subsoil,  and  of  only 
moderate  corn-yielding  capabilities,  purely  mineral  manures  will 
not  yield  anything  like  a  lair  crop  of  wheat  or  barley ;  but  that, 
on  ^e  same  soil,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  purely  nitro- 
genous manures  has  yielded,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  not 
much  less  barley  than  the  average  crop  of  the  country ;  and  that  a 
larger  amount  has  given,  over  6  consecutive  seasons,  considerably 
more  than  an  average  crop.  This  is  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
available  mineral  resources  of  such  a  soil,  which  analysis  would 
not  have  afforded ;  and  which  supplies,  if  not  examples  for  exact 
imitation,  at  any  rate  a  very  sound  basis  for  deduction  in  regard 
to  actual  practice. 
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Average  annual  Produce  by  Ammonia-salts  or  Nitrate  of 
Sodd,  with  mineral  Manure  in  addition. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  to  be  noticed  here,  includes  four 
plots,  each  of  which  has  received  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  per  acre 
per  annum,  throughout  the  twenty  years,  but  each  with  a  different 
mineral  manure  in  addition.  The  mineral  manures,  here  used 
in  admixture  with  nitrogenous  manures,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
experiments  with  purely  mineral  manures,  which  have  already 
been  considered.  As  only  much  abbreviated  descriptions  of  the 
manures  can  be  given  in  the  Table  (see  next  page),  they  arc 
described  in  full  below : — 

Plot  2  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  3^  cwts.  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime. 

Plot  3  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  mixed  Alkali-salts, 
— namely,  a  mixture  of  200  lbs.*  Sulphate  Potass, 
100  lbs.t  Sulphate  Soda,  100  lbs.  Sulphate  Magnesia. 

Plot  4  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  3^  cwts.  Superphosphate, 
and  the  ^*  mixed  Alkali-salts." 

Plot  5  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  3^  cwts.  Superphosphate, 
and  200  lbs.*  Sulphate  Potass. 

The  produce  is  averaged  over  the  first  10,  the  second  10,  and 
the  20  years.  The  increase  is  calculated  over  the  produce  without 
manure,  and  also,  in  each  case,  over  that  by  the  corresponding 
mineral  manure  without  ammonia-salts ; — that  is  2  A  over  2  O, 
3  A  over  3  O,  4  A  over  4  O,  and  5  A  over  5  O. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  instead  of,  as  without  manure,  with 
purely  mineral  manure,  or  with  purely  nitrogenous  manure,  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  second  compare<l  with  the  first 
half  of  the  total  period,  there  is,  with  ammonia-salts  and  mineral 
manure  together  (though  without  silica),  in  each  case  a  more  or 
less  increased  produce  of  com  over  the  second  compared  with  the 
first  10  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  two  out  of  the  four 
cases  a  slight,  and  in  a  third  a  more  considerable,  deficiency  of 
stiaw  over  the  later  period ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  one  instance 
that  there  is  any  material  diminution  in  quantity  of  total  produce, 
and  then  little  more  than  5  per  cent 

So  far  as  quality  of  the  produce  is  concerned,  both  weight  per 
bushel  of  dressed  corn,  and  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  are  in 
every  case  higher  over  the  second  than  the  first  10  years. 

It  has  been  concluded  (pp.  78-9)  that  the  second  period  was,  so 
far  as  the  seasons  themselves  are  concerned,  the  more  favourable 
for  the  production  of  com,  but  the  less  for  that  of  straw  and  total 
produce. 

♦  .TOO  IbB.  the  first  six  years,  200  lbs.  afterwanU. 
t  200  lbs.  the  first  six  years,  100  lbs.  afterwards. 
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Table  XXX I  IF. — Average  Annual  Prodace  and  Increase  by  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salLs  ix 

Mineral  Manure. 
Twenty  years,  1852-1871. 


Plota. 


MANURES  PER  ACRE. 
PER  ANNUM. 


Atebaob  Akxdal  Pboducx,  kc. 


Amufis  A^^:*i 


200  lb8.  AmmonlArsaltB, 
and 


First 
10  YearSk 


Mineral  Manures  as  undcr^  1852— '61. 


Second 
10  Years, 

1862-71. 


ToUl 
20  Yean, 

1851^*71. 


Second      ,  ^^'^ 

10  Years     I,      Owr        ™^ 
over  H««n    '  fr<  '  < 

(or  under  — )  '  Umninurnl  M  '- 
Finiia.      i  Mj:-^ 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre — Bushels. 


2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

5  A 


Superphuspbate 
M  ixed  Alkali-salts . . 
i  Superphosphate  andl 
(    Mixed  Alkali*salt8/ 
I  Superphosphate   and ) 
\    Sulphate  Potass  . .  / 


45i 
35 

48} 
3Si 

35} 

46} 

46} 

46] 

43J 

«J 

441 

Percent.^ 
60       I 

0-4     :! 
0-5 

3*2 


26i 

25] 

231 


1-1 
211 


'Hi 

Hi 

13| 

29« 


Total  Corn  per  Acre — lbs. 


2  A 
3A 

4  A 

5A 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts .. 
Superphosphate   and 
Mixed  Alkali-salts 


r Superphosphate    and 
\    Sulphate  Potass.. / 


7-8 

1474 

0-3 

804 

2-9 

1442 

6-5   t 

1317 

Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre — Cwts. 


2  A  I  Superphosphate 

3  A      Mixea  Alkali-salts.. 
A  A  /Superphosphate  and) 
*^  j\    Mixed  Alkali-salts  f 
.  A  '  I  Superphosphate    amdl        „.. 
^^  {    Sulphate  Potass  ../       ^'^ 


27J 
211 

27^ 
191 

2o| 

28J 

28 

28^ 

27} 

28i 

28 

-1-5 
-9-8 

-a-9 

P5 


I 

_ 

Total  Produce  (Corn,  Straw,  and  Chaff)  per  Acre — lbs. 


15} 

H 

151 


2  A  I  SupiTphosphate 

3  A  Mixed  Alkali-salts.. 

.  A  I /Superphosphate  and\ 

*  -^  |\    Mixed  Alkah-^alts/ 

e  A  (Superphosphate  and) 

^^  \    Sulphate  Potass  ../ 


5683 

6837 

6760 

4434 

4200 

4317 

5827 

5808 

5817 

5542 

5747 

5644   j 

2-7 
-5-3 

-0-3 
3-7 


3SI8 
1775 

3i75 
SIOS 


Weij^ht  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn — lbs. 


2  A 
3A 

4  A 

5  A 


2  A 
3A 


Superphosphate      ..    I 

Mixed  Alkali-salts..   | 

(Superphosphate  and) 

\    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 

(Superphosphate  and) 

,(    Sulphate  Potass  ..  ] 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts . . 


51*8 
51*5 

52*2 
51-9 


1   .'i5«l 

53-6 

'   54-1 

52-8 

55-7 

1 

54-0 

1 

55-7 

53-8 

6-4 
5-0 

6-7 
7-3 


1*1 
0*4 

1-6 
1-4 


( '  I 


^r 


.♦ 


l<-( 


Corn  to  100  Straw. 


.  .      tSuperphof^phate  and) 
*  ^     \    Mixed  Alkali-salts  ll 
5  A    .jSup<n>b<Mphate  and)' 
I    Sulphate  Potass  ..  f 


81-9 
81*4 

79*9 
77-8 


91-8 

86-8 

91*3 

86-3 

86-4 

83-2 

83-1 

80*4 

I2'l 
I2'2 

8*1 
6-8 
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The  evidence  taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  any  deterioration  in  either  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  produce  as  the  result  of  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  crop,  provided  the  necessary  constituents  are  supplied  by 
manure. 

It  is  seen  that  whilst  the  average  annual  produce  over  the 
twenty  years  is,  with  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
47-J-  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  27-^  cwts.  of  straw,  with  the  same 
({uantity  of  ammonia-salts  and  a  mixture  of  sulphates  of  potass, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  it  is  only  35^  bushels  of  corn,  and  only  20f 
cwts.  of  straw.  Even  with  the  ammonia-salts  and  both  the  super- 
phosphate and  the  ''  mixed  alkali-salts,"  it  is  only  46 1  bushels 
of  corn,  and  28^  cwts.  of  straw ;  or  rather  less  corn,  though  rather 
more  straw,  and  total  produce,  than  with  the  ammonia-salts  and 
superphosphate  without  the  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia. 
It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  yield  of  corn  has  increased  more 
over  the  later  period  where  the  superphosphate  was  used  without, 
than  where  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  alkali-salts.  The  details 
show,  however,  that  the  produce,  at  any  rate  of  straw,  where  the 
mixed  alkali-salts  and  the  superphosphate  are  used  together,  has 
been  of  late  years  somewhat  gaining  upon  that  where  the  super- 
phosphate is  used  alone. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  though  not  shown  in  the  Table,  that  the 
increase  over  the  unmanured,  or  over  the  corresponding  mineral 
manured  produce,  is  much  greater  over  the  second  period  com- 
pared with  the  first,  than  is  the  augmentation  of  the  actual  prO' 
duce  itself.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  produce  without 
manure,  or  by  the  mineral  manures  alone,  was  much  the  less  over 
the  later  period,  and  hence,  though  there  was  much  the  same 
actual  amount  of  produce  over  the  two  periods  when  ammonia 
was  also  used,  still  the  increase  over  that  without  ammonia  is 
much  the  greater. 

Over  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years  the  average  annual 
increase  of  produce  due  to  the  combined  action  of  mineral  and 
nitrogenous  manures  is,  with  the  ammonia-salts  and  superphos- 
phate, 26|^  bushels  of  corn  and  15^  cwts.  of  straw ;  with  the  same 
and  the  mixed  alkali-salts  in  addition,  25f  bushels  of  corn  and 
16|  cwts.  of  straw  ;  with  the  same  and  sulphate  of  potass  (without 
soda  and  magnesia)  23|^  bushels  of  corn,  and  15^  cwts.  of  straw ; 
hut  with  the  ammonia-salts  and  salts  of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia 
(without  superphosphate)  only  14|^  bushels  of  corn  and  8f  cwts. 
of  straw.  Or,  if  the  increase  be  reckoned  over  the  produce  by  the 
corresponding  mineral  manure  without  ammonia,  in  which  case 
it  is  the  increase  due  to  the  ammonia  itself  that  Is  more  nearly 
represented,  it  is,  when  used  with  superphosphate  of  lime  21 1 
bushels  of  corn,  and  14^  cwts.  of  straw ;  when  with  superphos- 
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phate  and  the  mixed  alkali-salts  18J  bushels  of  corn,  and  14| 
cwts.  of  straw ;  when  with  the  superphosphate  and  sulphate  ol 
potass  21^  bushels  of  corn,  and  15|^  cwts.  of  straw;  but  when 
with  the  mixed  alkali-salts  without  superphosphate,  only  Vi\ 
bushels  of  com  and  8^  cwts.  of  straw. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  ammonia  is  seen  to  differ 
very  greatly  according  to  the  character  of  the  mineral  constitoeDU 
supplied  with  it.  The  results  clearly  show,  what  common  expe- 
rience also  teaches,  how  effective  a  manure  for  barley  is  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  provided  only  there  be  also  a  sufficient 
available  supply  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil.  It  is,  however,  as 
a  rule,  much  less  effective  with  winter-sown  than  with  spring- 
sown  corn-crops ;  the  latter,  with  their  short  period  of  growth,  and 
relatively  greater  dependence  on  root-development  near  the  sur- 
face, requiring  more  liberal  supplies  within  a  limited  range  of 
soil. 

Considering  the  characters  of  the  soil,  and  the  results  obtained 
with  other  crops,  to  say  nothing  of  general  practical  experience, 
it  is  only  what  would  be  anticipated,  that  the  addition  to  the 
ammonia-salts  of  superphosphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  that  of  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ;  but  it 
is  hardly  what  would  be  expected  that,  over  twenty  years  in 
succession,  the  soil  would  yield  an  average  of  even  rather  more 
cam,  only  ^  cwt  less  straw,  and  only  57  lbs.  less  t6tal  produce, 
with  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate,  than  with  the  ammonia- 
salts,  superphosphate,  and  the  mixed  alkali-salts  together.  The 
illustration  is  a  striking  one  of  the  potass-yielding  capabilities  of 
such  a  soil.  As  already  intimated,  there  are  symptoms  of  a 
slight  change  during  the  last  few  years ;  but  the  fact  is  of  great 
practical  and  scientific  interest,  that  by  ammonia-salts  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  without  potass  or  other  bases,  considerably 
more  than  the  average  barley  crop  of  the  countiy  has  been 
obtained  for  twenty  years  in  succession. 

Table  XXXIV.  (next  page)  shows  the  produce  and  increase 
obtained  by  the  same  mineral  manures  as  those  employed  in  three 
of  the  four  experiments  last  considered,  but,  in  each  case,  with 
double  the  amount  of  ammonia-salts ;  namely,  400  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum,  used,  however,  for  only  the  first  six  years  of  the  twenty. 
The  increase  is  given  over  the  produce  without  manure,  over  that 
by  the  corresponding  mineral  manures  without  ammonia,  and  over 
that  by  the  corresponding  mineral  manure  with  only  200  lbs.  of 
.nmmonia-salts. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  an  average  annual  produce  of  46  or  47 
bushels  of  barley,  over  twenty  years,  by  the  mineral  manures  and 
200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre,  the  limit  of  the  ripening 
cai^abilities  of  the   seasons    must    have   been   nearly   reached. 
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Table  XXXIV. — Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts, 

•and  Mineral  Manure. 

Six  Years,  1852-1857. 


MANUBBS  PER  ACRi;  PER  ANNUM. 


400  Um.  AmmoniaFflalts, 

and 

Unenl  Manures  ai  under. 


Average 
Annual 
Prodace. 

6  Tears, 
1852~'57. 


AVRBAOX  ARN17AL  IKCBKASB,  6  TbABS. 


Over 

Mean 

Utixnaiiared. 


Over 

correvpondiDg 

Mineral 

Manurea. 


Over 

oorrespunding 

Mineral 

Manarea 

and  300  lbs. 

Ammonla-salts. 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre— Bushels. 


AA 
AA 
AA 


Saperpbosphate  of  Lime        •• 

Mixed  Alkali-salts 

Saperphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


Total  Com  per  Acre — ^Ibs. 


AA 
AA 
AA 


Saperpbospbate  of  Lime 

Mixea  Alkali-salts 

Saperpbos.  and  Mixed  Aikali-salts 


2775 
2441 
2801 


1177 

843 

1203 


1027 
814 
887 


230 
169 
205 


Straw  (and  CbafiQ  per  Acre — Cwts. 


AA 
AA 
AA 


Superpbospbate  of  Lime 
Mixea  Alkali-salts  .. 


Soperpbos.  and  Mixed  Aikali-salts 


5i 


Total  Produce  (Cora,  Straw,  and  Chaflf)  per  Acre — ^Ibe. 

AA 
U 
AA 

Saperphospbate  of  Lime 

Mixed  Alkali-salts 

Saperpbos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 

• 

6590 
5753 

6874 

3170 
2333 
3454 

• 

2996 
2330 
2948 

872 

697 

1011 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — lbs. 

^A.  :  Saperpbosphate  of  Lime 

AA     Mixed  Alkali-salts 

AA     Saperpbos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 

50-5 
50-8 
50-4 

-  1-2 
1     -  0-9 

-  1-3 

1 

-  1*3 

-  1-2 

-  1-5 

-ro 

-I'O 
-1-6 

Cora  to  100  Straw. 

UA 
IAA 

lAA 

Saperphospbate  of  Lime 

Mixed  Alkali-salte 

Saperpbos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 

1 

78-1       ' 

74-1 

69-4 

-15-1 
-14-1 
-18-8 

-21-8 
-16-9 
-26-5 

-6'9 
-8-0 
-9-9 

Indeed,  the  double  amoaat  of  ammonia-salts  was  found,  even 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manure,  to  be  quite 
excessive,  the  crops  being  generally  laid ;  and  hence,  after  six 
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years'  trial,  the  extra  application  was  discontinued.  Under  these 
circumstances  any  great  increase  of  produce  by  400  lbs.  compared 
with  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  could  not  be  expected.  Still,  as 
the  last  column  of  the  Table  shows,  the  second  increment  of 
200  lbs.  did,  under  favourable  conditions  of  mineral  manQTinf, 
raise  the  produce  by  more  than  4  bushels  of  grain,  and  by  from 
5^  to  7^  cwts.  of  straw;  bringing  it  up,  with  superphosphate 
of  lime,  to  49|  bushels  of  corn,  and  34  cwts.  of  straw ;  and 
with  superphosphate  and  the  '^  mixed  alkali-salts "  together,  to 
50|  bushels  of  corn,  and  36 1  cwts.  of  straw. 

There  is  proportionally  much  more  increase  of  straw  than  of 
corn,  especially  whon  both  the  superphosphate  and  mixed  alkali- 
salts  were  used.  There  is  also  a  lower  weight  per  bushel  of 
dressed  corn,  and  a  much  lower  proportion  of  corn  to  straw,  than 
with  the  corresponding  mineral  manures,  either  alope,  or  with 
the  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia-salts.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  extra  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  considerably  increased 
the  luxuriance;  but  that  the  amount  of  plant  produced  was  more 
than  could,  under  the  conditions  of  the  seasons,  form  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  corn,  and  ripen  well. 

Although  the  second  increment  of  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts, 
has  thus  not  yielded  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  increase 
as  the  first,  in  the  seasons  of  the  application,  it  will  afterwards  be 
seen  (Section  IV.)  that  there  was  a  considerable  residue  of  nitrogen 
left  within  the  soil,  which  remained  available  for  future  crops 
through  many  succeeding  seasons. 

After  the  six  years  of  the  double  application,  the  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  was  reduced  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  and 
the  experiment  continued  for  ten  consecutive  seasons.  From  that 
time,  however,  an  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  (275  lbs.)  containing 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  was 
substituted  for  the  latter  ;  and  the  results  obtained  during  the  four 
years  of  the  experiment  which  have  so  far  elapsed,  are  given  in 
Table  XXXV.  (next  page.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  average  produce  is  almost  identical 
by  the  nitrate  alone,  and  by  the  nitrate  and  ''mixed  alkali-salts'* 
together.  Though  much  higher,  it  is  again  almost  identical  by 
the  nitrate  and  superphosphate,  and  by  the  nitrate,  superphos- 
phate, and  '^  mixed  alkali-salts.'*  The  little  effect,  hitherto,  of  the 
potass,  soda,  and  magnesia-salts  is  here  again  illustrated.  The  last 
column  shows  that,  over  the  four  seasons  in  question,  the  nitrate 
gave,  under  each  of  the  conditions  of  mineral  manuring,  both  more 
com  and  more  straw  than  the  corresponding  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts.  In  what  degree,  however,  this  difference  should  be  attri- 
buted to  a  greater  effect  of  the  nitrate,  and  in  what  to  a  still 
effective   residue    from   the   excessive  supply  of  ammonia-salts 
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Table  XXXV. — ^Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  275  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 
per  Acre  |jer  Annum,  alone,  and  with  Mineral  Manures. 

Four  Years,  1868-1871. 


MANURES  PER  ACRE.  PER  ANNUM. 


Plota. 


275  Ibe.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

witbout  Mineral  Manure, 

and 

wtth  Mineral  Manures  as  under. 


Average 
Annual 
Produce. 

4  Years, 


AVKBAQB  AKKUAL  IkOBAKI. 


Over 
Mean 


1868-*71.    '  ^'^"^^^"'^ 


Over 

oorrespondlug 

Mineral 

ManoresL 


Dressed  Corn  per  Acre — liushels. 


1  AA  Without  Mmeral  Mannre 

'1  AA  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

'^\\  »*  Mixed  Alkali-salts "     ..     ..      .. 

4  A  A  Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


Total  Corn  per  Acre — lbs. 


1  A  A  I  Without  Mineral  Manure 

2  A  A  ;  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

3 AA  !  "Mixed  Alkali-salts"      

4  A  A     Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


Over 

corresponding 

Mineral 

Mannreis 

and  300  itn. 

Amroonia-Mlts. 


187 

187 

11 

244 


Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre — Cwts. 


I  AA  Without  Mineral  Manure 

2AA  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

3AA  "Mixed  Alkali-salts" , 

4  AA  Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


9| 

11 

18| 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff)  per  Acre — lbs. 


2 


lAA 
2AA 
3AA 
4AA 


Without  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

"Mixed  Alkali-salts"     

Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


Weight  per  Buahel  of  Dressed  Corn — lbs. 


596 
614 
868 
475 


1  AA     Without  Mineral  Manure 

2  A  A  j  Superpho«phate  of  Lime 

3  AA  I  **  Mixed  Alkali-salts "     

4  AA  '  Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salte 


53-9 
.^6-4 
54*4 
56*6 


0-1 
2"6 
0*6 
2*8 


o-i 

0*5 
0-8 


Com  to  100  Straw, 

1  AA  ,  Without  Mineral  Manure 

2  A  A     Superphosphate  of  Lime 

3AA     *•  Mixed  Alkali-Raits" 

4  AA     Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 

80-6 
87-9 
78-4 
89*5 

,        0-8 

j         8-1 

1     -1-4 

9-7 

1-6 
-12-5 
-11-9 
-  3-1 

-7-7 

-7-4 

-9-6 

4*5 
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during  the  first  6  years,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  Faitha 
comments  on  the  results  at  present  would,  therefore,  be  prematare. 
It  will  be  more  instructive  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by 
the  mixture  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure  on  wheat  and  on 
barley  respectively.  The  first  comparison  will  be  between  the 
effects  of  the  same  amounts  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia 

?;r  acre  per  annum,  for  20  consecutive  seasons,  with  each  crop. 
able  XXXVI.  shows  the  result ;  and  as  in  other  cases  the  pro- 
duce per  acre,  and  not  the  increase,  is  taken  for  illustration. 

Table  XXXVL— Average  Annual  Produce  of  Wheat  and  of  Barley  by  Mixei 
Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lbs.  Ammonia-fialts  per  Acre  per  Annum. 


MANURIfiB  PBB  ACRE;  PER  ANNUM:— 

3|  cwta.  Superphosphate  of  Lime^ 
200  lbs.  (>)  Sulphate  of  Potau. 
100  Ibs.^)  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
100  lb*.  Sulphate  of  Maguesla. 
300  lbs.  Aiiuixmla>ialta. 


AvnuQx  Akkval  Pkoduci^  Stc 


FInt 
10  Years, 

1852-'61. 


Second 
lOYeftn. 


Total  Period, 
20  Years 

18fiS-71. 


Stoood 

lOYeut 

over 

(or  under') 

»lnil«. 


Total  Com,  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  6),  20  yearg,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  A),  20  years,  1852-1871 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  wheat 


Ibfl. 
1697 

2593 

Ibe. 
16S9 

2668 

Iba 
1668 

2690 

896 

1029 

962 

FttOcDt 
-  3«4 

2*9 


Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  6),  20  years,  l?62-187l 
Barley  (Plot  4  A),  20  yean,  1852-1871 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  wheat 


2946 
3234 


288 


2554 
3139 


585 


2750 
3187 


-13-S 
-  2-9 


437 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  6^  20  yean,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  A).  20  years,  1852-1871 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  wheat 


4643 
5827 


1184 


4193 
5808 


1G15 


4418 
5817 


1399 


-  9*7 

-  0-3 


C)  '"^OO  lbs.  the  first  7  yeai-s  of  wheat^  and  6  years  of  horley ;  200  lbs.  afterwank 
0)  200  lbs.  the  first  7  years  of  wheat,  and  6  years  of  barley ;  100  lbs.  afterwards. 

For  the  period  of  20  years  included  in  the  comparison,  the 
manuring  was,  with  a  quite  immaterial  exception  explained  in 
the  foot-notes,  identical  for  the  two  crops.  Bat  whilst  in  thr 
cc^ae  of  the  barley,  the  period  commences  with  the  first  year  of 
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the  experiments,  in  that  of  the  wheat  8  experimental  crops  had 
already  been  taken.  During  that  period,  however,  large  quantities 
oi  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia-salts 
had  been  applied,  as  well  as  liberal  dressings  of  ammonia* 
salts.  It  would  hardly  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  had 
suffered  in  wheat-growing  condition  by  its  previous  treatment. 
Still,  though  the  quantity  of  wheat-grain  averages  nearly  the 
same  over  the  two  periods,  that  of  the  straw  and  total  produce 
falls  off  considerably  during  the  latter  half  of  the  20  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  barley  the  quantity  of  corn  is  slightly 
higher,  that  of  straw  slightly  lower,  and  that  of  total  produce 
almost  identical,  over  the  two  halves  of  the  total  period. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  previous  history  of  the  plots 
may  be  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  results  with  wheat ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  has  had  much  adverse  influence. 

Taking  the  results  as  they  stand,  the  barley  gives,  with  exactly 
the  same  manure  over  20  years,  an  average  annual  produce  of 
more  than  one-half  more  com,  more  than  one-sixth  more  straw, 
and  about  1400  lbs.  more  total  produce  (com  and  straw  together) 
than  the  wheat.  If,  instead  of  the  acreage  produce,  the  increase 
over  that  by  the  same  mineral  manures  without  ammonia  be  taken, 
the  general  result  is  the  same ;  namely,  a  great  deficiency  of  corn, 
of  straw,  and  of  total  produce,  of  wheat  compared  with  barley,  by 
the  same  manuring.     How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

In  reference  to  this  point  attention  may  here  be  recalled  to  the 
facts — that  whilst  the  wheat  is  autumn-sown  and  autumn-manured, 
the  barley  is  both  spring-sown  and  spring-manured ;  and  that 
when  ammonia-salts  are  sown  in  the  autumn,  the  winter  drainage 
carries  with  it  large  amounts  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia-salts 
in  the  form  of  nitrates.  The  probable  extent  of  the  loss  that  may 
thus  arise,  will  be  considered  in  Section  IV.  It  must  suffice  here, 
therefore,  to  state  in  general  terms  that  existing  evidence  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  very  considerable. 

The  difference  of  result  obtained  with  wheat  and  with  barley 
is  a^ain  illustrated,  under  somewhat  different  conditions,  in  Table 
XXXVII.  (see  next  page).  The  comparison  is  between  the 
effects  of  the  **  mixed  mineral  manure"  and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts,  annually  applied  to  the  two  crops.  For  wheat  the  produce 
is  averaged  over  ^0  years  (1852-^71)  of  the  treatment,  and  also 
over  the  first  6  years  only,  those  being  the  seasons  in  which  the 
same  experiment  was  made  with  the  barley. 

In  all  previous  comparisons  between  wheat  and  barley  the 
quantity  oi  produce  per  acre  has  been  taken,  and  not  the  increase 
of  produce  over  that  without  manure,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
increase  by  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  over  that  by 
mineral  manure  without  ammonia.     It  has,  however,  been  re- 
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marked  that,  although  the  figures  would  be  different,  the  general 
result  would  be  the  same,  whether  produce  or  increase  were 
compared.  Tt  would  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  experiments 
now  under  consideration.  Hence,  the  Table  has  been  arranged 
to*show  the  comparison,  both  between  the  produce  per  acre,  and 
the  increase  of  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  and  400  lbs. 
of  ammonia -salts,  over  ^at  by  the  corresponding  mineral 
manure  alone. 

Table  XXXVII. — ^Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  of  Wheat  and  of  Barltr 
by  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ijer  Acre  per  Annnm. 


IIANURBS  PER  AaiE,  PER  ANNUM  — 
3i  Cwts.  Superphosphate  of  lime. 
300  IbB.  {})  Sulphate  of  Potass. 
200  Ibe.  (*)  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
100  lbs.  Sulphate  of  Magneaia. 
400  lbs.  Ammonia-flatt*. 


avkraok  axnual 
Prolucb  peb  Ackk. 


Mineral 
Manure  and 

400  lbs. 

Ammonia- 

aalis. 


MlQPral 

Manure 

alone. 


Mineral 

Manure 

and 

Ammonia- 

salta  over 

Mineral 

alone. 


Barif  y  «»▼«■ 
(or  DDder  -)  V^'i'»- 


Prodnce. 


InCTttle. 


Total  Com,  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  7),  20  years,  1852-1871 .. 
Wheat  (Plot  7),  6  years,  1852-1857  .. 
Barley  (Plot  4  AA),  6  yean,  1862-1857 


lbs. 

1   lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2228 

1U68 

1160 

2195 

1171 

1024 

606 

2801 

1914 

887 

Us. 


Straw  (and  Chafif),  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  7),  20  years,  1852-1871  .. 
Wheat  (Plot  7),  6  years,  1852-1857  .. 
Barley  (Plot  4  AA).  6  years,  1852-1857 


-160       -I«H» 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  ChaflF),  per  Acre, 


Wheat  (Plot  7).  20  years,  1852-1871  .. 
Wheat  (Plot  7),  6  years.  1852-1857  .. 
Barley  (Plot  4  AA),  6  years,  1852-1857 


6187 

2746 

3441 

6428 

3183 

3245 

6874 

3926 

2948 

446  ■     -iS: 


Q)  Only  200  lbs.  after  the  firat  7  years  of  wheat,  and  6  of  barley. 
(*)  Only  100  lbs.  afler  the  first  7  yeaiv  of  wh«at,  aod  6  of  barley. 

Before  directing  attention  to  the  results  themselves,  it  should 
be  premised  that,  as  in  the  last  experiments  quoted,  the  wheat 
plot  had  grown  8  crops,  liberally  dressed  with  artificial  maourrs* 
prior  to  the  period  to  which  the  figures  refer  ;  but  the  results  with 
barley  commence  with  the  first  year  of  the  experiments,  and  the 
application  of  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  to  that  crop  was  onlv 
continued  for  the  6  years  referred  to.  To  the  wheat,  however,  the 
application  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time  ;  aod,  over 
20  years,  it  has  yielded  an  average  of  more  com,  though  less 
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straw  and  total  prod  ace,  than  over  the  first  6  years.  It  would 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  plot  was  not  unduly 
exhausted  at  the  commencement ;  and  that  the  comparison 
between  the  two  crops  over  the  first  6  years  would,  probably, 
be  but  little  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  difference  in  pre- 
vious condition  of  the  land. 

Taking  first  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  two  crops,  there  is,  as 
with  the  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia-salts,  considerably  more 
barley-grain  than  wheat-grain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
barley  straw ;  and  an  annual  average  of  only  446  lbs.  more 
total  produce  (corn  and  straw)  of  barley  than  of  wheat,  instead 
of  nearly  1400  lbs.,  as  when  the  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia- 
salts  was  employed.  This  difference  of  result  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  proportionally  much  less  increase  of  barley  for  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia  in  manure  with  the  larger  than  with  the 
smaller  supply  of  ammonia-salts.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  autumn-sowing  for  the  wheat,  the  distribution, 
the  state  of  combination,  and  the  loss  by  drainage  are  such,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  remaining  available  within 
a  given  range  of  soil  when  active  growth  commences  in  the 
spring  is  not  excessive,  and  does  not  induce  over  luxuriance ; 
whereas,  the  same  amount  applied  in  the  spring  for  the  barley, 
being  less  subject  to  either  rapid  distribution  or  drainage,  in- 
duces too  much  luxuriance,  and,  consequently,  leads  to  the 
laying  of  the  crop,  and  to  reduced  eventual  productiveness. 

The  less  difference  between  the  produce  of  wheat  and  of 
barley  when  the  larger  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  is  applied,  is, 
therefore,  due,  in  great  measure,  to  a  proportionally  less  effect  on 
the  barley.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  a  less  amount  of  produce 
per  acre  from  a  given  amount  of  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  than  from  the  same 
amount  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley,  is  again  clearly 
illustrated. 

If,  however,  the  increase  of  produce  with  ammonia  over  that 
without  it  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  illustration,  the  result  is 
difi*erent.  Thus,  instead  of  an  annual  average  of  446  lbs.  more 
total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together)  of  barley  than  of  wheat, 
there  is  of  increase  of  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  and  400  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  over  that  by  the  mineral  manure  alone,  less  in 
the  case  of  the  barley  than  of  the  wheat.  The  average  annual 
deficiency  is  137  lbs.  of  corn,  and  160  lbs.  of  straw,  or  297  lbs.  of 
total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together).  This  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  average  of  743  lbs. 
more  total  produce  of  barley  than  of  wheat  by  the  mineral 
manure  alone ;  there  is,  therefore,  so  much  more  to  be  deducted 
from  the  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  and  the  ammonia-salts 
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together;  leaving,  of  course,  so  much  less  to  be  reckoned  as 
increase  due  to  the  action  of  the  ammonia-salts. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  probable  or  possible 
cause  of  the  much  greater  produce  of  barley  than  of  wheat  by 
the  mineral  manure  alone  (p.  93).  On  this  point  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  wheat  the  mineral  manures,  as  well 
as  the  ammonia-salts,  are  applied  in  the  autumn,  whereais  for  the 
barley  both  are  applied  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, whether  there  be  not  a  much  greater  dilution  and  distri- 
bution  of  the  autumn-sown  mineral  manures  by  the  winter  rains; 
a  locking-up  of  some  of  their  constituents  in  difficultly  soluble 
combinations  within  the  soil  ;  hence  a  less  active  root-deve- 
lopment in  the  upper  and  more  highly  nitrogenous  layers  of  the 
soil  when  growth  commences  in  the  spring ;  and  hence,  also, 
less  luxuriance  in  the  case  of  the  wheat ;  but,  on  the  other  handf 
a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  previously  accumulated  nitrogen 
within  the  soil  by  the  barley.  If  this  be  so,  the  higher  produce 
of  barley  than  of  wheat  by  mineral  manures  alone  is,  in  a  sense, 
accidental,  and  may  prove  not  to  be  permanent  In  that  case, 
the  comparison  of  the  actual  produce  will  more  fairly  illus- 
trate the  difference  of  effect  of  the  mineral  manure  and  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia-salts  applied  to  wheat  and  to  barley,  than 
will  that  of  the  mere  increase  over  the  produce  by  the  mineral 
manure  alone  ;  and  the  less  amount  of  increase  of  barley  than  of 
wheat  so  calculated  in  these  last  experiments,  will  prove  no 
exception  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  results  of  the 
other  experiments,  namely^  that  a  given  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  is  more  productive  than  an 
equal  amount  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat 

Briefly  enumerated,  the  very  important  results,  obtained  by  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  together,  are — that 
much  more  than  the  average  barley  crop  of  the  country  has  been 
obtained  for  20  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  by  the 
annual  application,  in  the  spring,  of  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts, 
and  3^  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime  ;  that  the  addition  of  salts  oi 
potass,  s(Kla,  and  magnesia,  gave  no  further  increase ;  and  that 
the  application,  for  the  same  period,  of  the  same  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  (with  mineral  manure)  in  the  autumn,  for  wheat, 
gave  nearly  37  per  cent,  less  corn,  nearly  14  per  cent,  less  straw, 
and  about  24  per  cent.  less  total  produce.  The  causes  of  the 
remarkable  differences  of  result  with  wheat  and  with  barley  will 
be  considered  in  Section  IV. 
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Average  annttal  produce  and  increase  by  Rape-ccike, 

Rape-cake  is  estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  about  4*75 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It  also  contains  a  large  amount  of  car- 
bonaceous organic  substance,  and  about  8  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter.  It  has  been  applied  on  4  plots  each  year ;  on  one  alone, 
on  one  with  superphosphate,  on  one  with  the  ''  mixed  alkali- 
saltii,"  and  on  one  with  both  superphosphate  and  the  mixed 
alkali-salts.  For  the  first  6  years  2000  lbs.  =  95  lbs.  nitrogen, 
were  applied  per  acre  per  annum  ;  but  during  the  next  14  years 
only  1000  lbs.  =  47-5  lbs.  nitrogen.  Table  XXXVIII.  (p.  112) 
shows  the  produce  over  the  first  6  years  with  the  larger  amount, 
over  the  last  14  years  with  the  smaller  amount,  and  both  produce 
and  increase  over  the  whole  20  years. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  where  the  rape-cake  is  used 
without  superphosphate,  Plots  1  and  3,  there  is  much  less  defi- 
ciency of  produce,  both  com  and  straw,  compared  with  Plots 
2  and  4  with  superphosphate,  than  in  the  experiments  with 
ammonia-salts  without,  compared  with  those  with,  superphos- 
phate. The  fact  is  that  the  rape-cake  itself  supplies  some 
phosphates  ;  so  that  superphosphate  has  less  effect  when  added 
to  it  than  to  ammonia-salts.  The  general  result  is,  that  the 
rape-cake  alone,  and  the  rape-cake  and  mixed  alkali-salts,  yield 
considerably  more  of  both  com  and  straw  than  ammonia-salts 
alone,  or  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  alkali-salts  ;  but,  where  used 
with  superphosphate,  there  is  more  produce  of  both  com  and 
straw  from  a  less  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonia- 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  than  from  a  larger  quantity  in  rape- 
cake. 

Thus,  over  the  first  6  years,  rape-cake  in  amount  supplying 
35  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  was  applied,  and  over 
the  same  period  ammonia-salts  =  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  But 
where  each  was  used  with  superphosphate,  whether  without  or 
with  the  addition  of  the  mixed  alkali-salts,  there  was  more 
produce  of  both  corn  and  straw  by  the  ammonia-salts  than  by 
the  rape-cake.  In  fact,  there  was  not  much  less  barley-grain, 
though  a  greater  deficiency  of  straw,  with  superphosphate  and 
ammonia-salts  =  only  41  lbs,  of  nitrogen,  than  with  super- 
phosphate and  rape-cake  =  95  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

Over  the  next  14  years  the  application  of  rape-cake  was 
reduced  to  1000  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  =  47*5  lbs.  nitrogen ;  and 
where  ammonia-salts  =  82  lbs.  nitrogen  had  previously  been 
applied,  the  quantity  was  also  reduced  to  one-half  =  41  lbs. 
nitrogen.  The  result  in  each  case  was  that,  with  superphosphate 
and  the  reduced  amount  of  nitrogenous  manure,  there  was  an 
average  annual   produce  of   about   as   much  corn,   though  less 
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Table  XXXVIII.— Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  Rape-ake 


Ploto. 


IC 
2C 
3C 

4C 


IC 
2C 
3C 

4C 


IC 
2C 

3C 

4C 


IC 
2C 
8C 


1  c 

2C 
3C 

4C 


MANURES  PER  ACRE, 
PER  ANNUM. 


3000  Itw.  Rape-cake,  6  yra.,  1852.'87. 

1000  tba.  Rape-cake.  14  yra,  l&58-'7 1. 

Without  Mineral  Manure, 

and 

with  Mineral  Manures  as  under. 


AVXBAOE  AVHVAL  FkODDC^  &0. 


First 

Period. 

6  Years, 

1861^*57. 


Second 

Period. 

14  Yean, 

1868>'71. 


Total 

Period. 

20  Years. 

18«2--*71. 


Second  /v_. 

OTIT  ^      \i    -, 

(or  under-)  ^'^ 
flisL 


UUKa^!- 


Dressed  Corn,  per  Acre — Bushels. 


Without  Mineral  Blanare . . 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  . . 
Mixea  Alkali-salts 

{Superphosphate  and  Mixed> 
Alkali-salts / 


48J 
47f 
44^ 

48 


44 

46i 

434 

471 


45i 

46i 
43f 

47i 


PerCenL 

-  8-8 

-  2-6 

-  2-8 

-  1-8 


Total  Com,  per  Acre — ^Ibs. 


IC 

2C 

3C 

4C 

Without  Mineral  Manure . . 

Superphosphate  of  L^me  . . 

Mixed  Alkali-salts 
/Superphosphate  and  Mixed  \ 
\    Alkali-salts / 

2664 
2673 
2505 

2662 

2527 
2660 
2489 

2713 

2568 
2664 
2494 

2698 

-5-.     1 

-  0-5 

-  0-6 

1-9 

Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre — Cwta. 


Without  Mineral  Manure . . 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  . . 
Mixed  Alkali-salts 

{Superphosphate  and  Mixedl 
Alkali-salts j 


31j 
32| 
30i 

S2i 


24f 
26| 
25{ 

28} 


-21-9 
-17-8 
-15-0 

-13-1 


'i'otal  Produce  (Com  Straw,  and  Chaff),  j)er  Acre — ^Ibs. 


{ 


Withoat  Mineral  Manure . . 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  . . 
Mixed  Alkali-salts 
Superphosphate  and  Mixed\ 
Alkali-salts /, 


6212 
6305 
5895 

6300 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — ^Ibs. 


Without  Mineral  Manure . . 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  . . 
Mixed  Alkali-salts 


An    /Superphosphate  and  Mixed  I 
*^    |\  Alkali-salts / 


51-0 

55-0 

53-8 

51*2 

55-0 

53-9 

51-1 

54-9 

53-7 

50-7 

54-9 

53-6 

7*8 
7*4 
7-4 

8-3 


24| 
96) 


1380 
1476 
1306 

1510 


I6i 
15 


3029 

2965 


1-4 
1-5 
1-3 

1-2 


Corn  to  100  Straw. 


Without  Mineral  Manure . . 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  . . 

Mixeu  Alkali-salts    . . 
(Superphosphate  and  Mixed  1 
\     Alkali-salts / 


22*5 
22-1 
17-9 

19-0 


.(/8 
.2-5 
■4-6 
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straw,  than  with  the  previous  too  heavj  dressings.  There  was, 
moreover,  not  only  more  com  and  more  straw  bj  the  super- 
phosphate and  the  reduced  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  but  also 
more  where  ammonia-salts  =  only  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  had  been 
used  from  the  commencement,  than  by  the  superphosphate  and 
the  rape-cake. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  rape- 
cake  would  doubtless  be  much  less  rapidly  available  than  that 
supplied  in  ammonia-salts ;  and  analysis  of  the  soil  has  shown 
that  the  rape-cake  has  left  a  considerable  residue  of  nitrogen 
near  the  surface ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  since  the 
excessive  dressings  of  both  ammonia-salts  and  rape-cake  have 
been  stopped,  there  has  annually  been  some  effect  due  to  the 
unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen  previously  applied. 

The  general  result  is,  that  about  9  cwts.  of  rape-cake  per 
acre  per  annum  have  given  a  produce  exceeding  the  average  crop 
of  the  country,  but  not  quite  a  maximum  yield  for  the  soil  and 
seasons  in  question.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  rape-cake 
doubtless  serve  to  render  effective  the  nitrogen  associated  with 
them ;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increase  yielded  is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  rendered  available  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  rape- 
cake.  But  since  the  effect  is  less  for  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen 
supplied,  than  when  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  used, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  absolutely  whether,  or  in  what  degree, 
the  carbonaceous  orgfanic  matter  has  been  of  service.  It  would 
yield  by  decomposition  carbonic  acid  and  other  products.  The 
increased  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  would,  it  must  be 
concluded,  not  only  serve  as  a  source  of  carbon,  but  aid  the 
solution  and  distribution  of  other  plant-food,  and  so  far  further 
growth.  But  that  any  such  supply  is  essential  for  the  successful 
growth  of  either  wheat  or  barley  is  clearly  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  maximum  crops  of  both  have  been  grown  for  20  years  or 
more  by  means  of  mineral  manures  and  ammonia-salts,  without 
any  return  to  the  soil  of  carbonaceous  organic  matter.  The 
carbonaceous  organic  matter  of  farmyard  manure  is  obviously 
equally  unessential,  so  far  as  the  successful  growth  of  the  cereals 
is  concerned. 

Summary  of  the  Results  obtained  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  for 
20  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  land^  without  Manure^  and 
by  different  descriptions  of  Manure. 

1.  Without  manure,  the  average  annual  produce  of  barley  over 
20  years  was  about  21  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  12  cwts.  of 
straw.     The  quality,  indicated  by  the  weight  per  bushel  of  grain, 
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was  higher  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  10  jears;  but 
the  quantity,  of  both  corn  and  straw,  was  between  23  and  24 
per  cent,  less  over  the  second  10  years. 

2.  Compared  with  wheat  grown  for  many  years  in  succession 
without  manure,  barley  g^ve  an  average  of  more  corn,  less 
straw,  and  nearly  the  same  weight  of  gross  produce  (corn  and 
straw  together) ;  but  the  barley  fell  off  more  in  produce  of  grain, 
and  about  equally  in  straw,  over  the  later  years. 

3.  Farmyard  manure  applied  every  year  for  20  years,  gave  an 
average  annual  produce  of  more  than  48  bushels  of  barley- 
grain,  and  28  cwts.  of  straw.  The  weight  per  bushel,  quantity 
of  grain,  and  quantity  of  straw,  were  all  considerably  higher 
over  the  second  than  over  the  first  10  years.  The  manure  pro- 
bably supplied  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  as 
any  of  the  artificial  manures,  and  much  more  of  carbonaceous 
organic  matter,  and  of  every  other  constituent  of  the  crop,  than 
was  contained  in  the  produce.  It  would  leave  a  large  residue 
of  nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and  other  matters  in  the  soil, 
which  seem  to  be  very  slowly  available  for  future  crops;  but 
the  large  accumulation  of  organic  matter  increases  the  porosity 
of  the  soil,  and  its  capacity  for  the  retention  of  moisture ;  and 
the  crops  are  thereby  rendered  both  less  susceptible  to  injury 
from  excess  of  rain,  and  more  independent  of  drought 

4.  As  without  manure,  so  with  farmyard  manure,  barlej, 
compared  with  wheat,  yielded,  over  a  series  of  years,  more  com, 
less  straw,  but  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  total  produce  (com 
and  straw  together).  This  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  wheat  is  autumn-sown  and  autumn-manured,  and  the 
barley  spring-sown  and  spring^manured. 

5.  Mineral  manures  alone  gave  very  poor  crops,  and  the 
quantity  of  both  com  and  straw  fell  off  considerably  during  the 
later  years ;  but  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  gave  more  than  salts 
of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia,  and  not  much  less  than  the 
mixture  of  all.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  soil  was  not 
relatively  deficient  in  any  of  the  mineral  constituents  which 
the  manures  supplied ;  and,  from  the  falling  off  in  the  produce 
both  without  manure  and  with  purely  mineral  manures,  it  is 
probable  that  the  growth  of  the  crop  under  such  conditions  is 
gradually  exhausting  the  available  nitrogen  accumulated  within 
the  soil  from  previous  cultivation,  manuring,  and  cropping. 

6.  Over  the  same  period  of  20  years,  a  mixed  mineral  manure^ 
containing  salts  of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia,  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  gave,  of  barley,  much  more  grain,  rather  less 
straw,  but  considerably  more  total  produce,  than  of  wheat  It 
is  probable  that,  with  the  autumn-manuring  for  the  wheat,  the 
various  constituents  are  distributed   by  the  rains,  or  enter  into 
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less  soluble  combinations,  or  both,  during  the  winter;  that  hence 
there  is  less  active  root-development  in  the  upper  and  more 
highly  nitrogenous  layers  of  the  soil  in  the  spring,  and  that 
hence  the  barley  is  more  rapidly  exhausting  the  accumulated 
nitrogen  of  the  surface-^oil  than  the  wheat. 

7.  By  nitrogenous  manures  alone  (ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of 
soda)  much  more  barley  was  obtained  than  by  mineral  manures 
alone ;  the  produce  declined  much  less  in  the  later  years ;  and, 
for  20  years  in  succession,  even  fair,  though  not  large,  crops  were 
obtained.  This  result  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  such  a  soil ;  and  it  shows  that  when  in  what  may,  in 
an  agricultural  sense,  be  called  a  com^xhausted  condition,  it 
was  deficient  in  available  nitrogen  relatively  to  available  mineral 
constituents. 

8.  By  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime  together,  an 
average  produce  of  more  than  47  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  more 
than  28^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  considerably  more  than  the  average 
barley  crop  of  the  country,  was  obtained  over  20  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  produce  of  corn  increased,  and  that  of  straw  in 
a  less  degree  diminished,  giving  a  higher  total  produce,  during 
the  later  than  the  earlier  years.  Notwithstanding  the  great  de- 
mand made  upon  the  supplies  of  potass  within  the  soil,  by  the 
growth  of  the  crop  for  so  many  years  by  ammonia-salts  and 
superphosphate  without  potass,  the  addition  of  salts  of  potass, 
soda  and  magnesia,  gave  no  further  increase  of  com,  and  very 
little  of  straw  and  total  produce.  The  potass-yielding  capabi- 
lities of  such  a  soil,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  use  of 
superphosphate,  with  nitrogenous  manures,  for  spring-sown  com 
crops,  are  here  strikingly  illustrated. 

9.  When  the  same  mixed  mineral  manure,  and  200  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts,  were  applied  per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years, 
in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  for  barley,  the 
barley  gave  more  than  one-half  more  com,  nearly  one-sixth  more 
straw,  and  nearly  one-third  more  total  produce,  than  the  wheat 
When  the  same  mineral  manure  was  used  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  ammonia^salts,  the  result  was  still  in  favour  of  the  barley,  but 
in  a  less  degree  than  with  the  smaller  amount 

10.  After  applying  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per 
annum  to  barley  for  6  years,  and  then  reducing  the  amount  to 
200  lbs.,  the  plots  so  treated  gave,  for  10  years  in  succession, 
more  produce  than  those  which  had  only  received  200  lbs. 
annually  from  the  commencement  It  thus  appears  that  the 
excessive  supply  of  400  lbs.  had  left  a  residue  of  nitrogen 
within  the  soil  which  was  available  for  succeeding  crops. 

11.  The  experiments  on  barley  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
ammonia-salts  respectively,  are  not  exactly  comparable  with  one 
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another ;  but,  go  far  as  can  be  judged,  a  given  amount  of  nitrogeo 
as  nitrate  of  soda  has  yielded  more  produce  than  the  same 
amount  as  ammonia-salts,  and  especially  so  in  dry  seasons. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  gpreater  solubility  of  the  nitrate,  or 
its  products  of  decomposition,  to  their  action  on  the  subsoil, 
disintegrating  it,  and  rendering  it  more  porous ;  thus  affording 
more  surface  for  the  absorption  and  retention  of  moisture  and 
manure,  and  greater  permeability  to  the  roots,  rendering  the 
plants  less  dependent  on  the  fall  of  rain  during  growth. 

12.  By  the  annual  application  of  rape-cake,  whether  withoat 
or  with  the  addition  of  mineral  manures,  more  barley  than  the 
average  crop  of  the  country  has  been  obtained ;  but,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nitrogen  it  contained,  less  than  by  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  rape-cake 
no  doubt  aid  in  rendering  effective  the  nitrogen  associated  with 
them,  though  its  effects  are  doubtless  mainly  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  rendered  available  by  the  decomposition  of 
its  nitrogenous  organic  matter ;  but  the  nitrogen  of  such  matter 
is  much  less  rapidly  available  than  that  of  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrates. 

13.  Over  20  years  or  more,  in  succession,  ammonia-salts,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  with  mineral  manure  (without  silica),  have 
yielded  considerably  more  of  both  wheat  and  barley  than  the 
average  crops  of  the  country,  and  more  also  than  either  farm- 
yard manure  or  rape-cake.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
return  to  the  soil  of  carbonaceous  organic  matter  as  manure  is 
unessential,  so  far  as  the  successful  growth  of  either  of  these 
crops  is  concerned. 

Section  III. — Amount  of  Ammonia   in  Manure  (or  its 

EQUIVALENT   OP  NiTROGEN  IN   OTHER   FORMS)   REQUIRED  TO 
YIELD  A  GIVEN   INCREASE  OP   GrAIN   (AND   ITS    PROPORTION 

OF  Straw). 

Comparison  of  the  produce  obtained  by  the  different  manures 
has  shown — that  carbonaceous  organic  matter,  supplied  so  largely 
in  farmyard  manure  and  rape-cake,  is  at  any  rate  not  essential 
as  manure  for  either  wheat  or  barley ;  that  mineral  manures  alone 
will  not  yield  fair  crops  of  either;  that  nitrogenous  manures 
give  much  more  produce  than  mineral  manures  alone ;  and  that 
die  mixture  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  will  give  full 
crops  for  many  years  in  succession.  In  other  words — the  supply 
by  manure  of  matter  yielding  by  decomposition  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  carbon  compounds,  within  the  soil,  has  little  or  no 
effect ;  mineral  manures  alone  will  not  enable  the  growing  plant 
to  obtain  sufficient  nitrogen  from  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere ; 
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.      j^ben  nitrogen  in  an  available  form  was  liberally  provided,  the 

*'  jiineral  constituents  of  the  soil  were  insufficient  for  its  full  effect ; 

"^ut  when  so  supplied,  the  mineral  manures,  which  alone  had  little 

*-  jffect,  greatly  increased  the  efficacy  of  the  supplied  nitrogen. 

HiJ   Xbe  general  result  is,  that  whilst  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a 

^beral  provision  of  mineral  constituents,  the  amount  of  produce 

.  11^ as  more  dependent  on  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  toithin 
jZ^e  soil  than  of  any  other  constituent.     The  practical  questions 
.jbviously  arise — How   much  ammonia,  or  of  its  equivalent  of 
|Jl!|itrogen  in  some  other  form,  will,  on  the  average,  be  required  to 
|iel<l  a  given  amount  of  increase  of  barley-grain,  and  its  average 
proportion   of  straw?  and  how  much    will    the  quantity  vary, 
rv^ccording   to    the  amount  applied  per   acre, .  to  the  supply  of 
p  ^Ijiineral  constituents,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  seasons  ? 
i  y'l    The  folding  Table  XXXIX.  (facing  this  page)  shows  the 
;  I'lmount  of  ammonia — or  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  or  rape- 
^  '^ake,  or  farmyard  manure,  reckoned  as  ammonia — required   to 
rT(f  ield  1  bushel  (52  lbs.)  of  increase  of  barley-grain,  and  its  pro- 
'  'boTtion  of  straw,  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  of  manuring, 
knd  in  each  of  the  20  seasons.    In  each  case  the  increase  is  calcu- 
X'.^|atecl  over  the  produce  on  the  corresponding  plot  without  nitro- 
""^B^enous  manure ;  that  is,  1  A,  1  AA,  1  AAS,  1  C,  over  1  O ; 
i  A,  &c.,  over  2  O  ;  and  so  on ;  1  N,  and  2  N  (with  nitrate  of 
.loda),  and  7  (with  farmyard  manure),  are  taken  over  the  mean 
annaanured  produce  (1  O   and   6-1).     The  average  result  for 
different  periods,  or  series  of  years,  is  also  given.     Where  there 
has  been  no  change  of  manure,  the  averages  are,  as  a  rule,  calcu- 
lated for  the  first  half,  the  second  half,  and  the  total  period ;  and 
iwbere  there  has  been  any  change,  for  the  periods  so  indicated ; 

flso,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  for  corresponding  periods  in 
ther  cases. 
The  five  plots  receiving  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre 
ber  annum  for  20  years  are  classed  in  the  Table  as  Series  I. 
jOf  these.  Plot  1  A  has  had  the  ammonia-salts  without  any 
mineral  manure;  2  A  with  superphosphate;  3  A  with  sul- 
»hates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia :  4  A  with  superphosphate 
itkd  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia;  and  5  A  with 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potass.  Taking  the  average  for 
ic  20  years  in  each  case,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  required  to 
produce  1  bushel  increase  of  barley,  and  its  proportion  of  straw, 
[s,  on  the  three  plots  with  superphosphate  2' 13,  2*41,  and  2*10  lbs.; 
m  the  plot  with  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  without 
mperphosphate,  3'59  lbs. ;  and  on  the  one  without  any  mineral 
nanure  at  all  3*68  lbs. 

Thus,  taking  the  mean  of  the  three  experiments  with  super- 
ihosphate,  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  is  rather  under  2^  lbs. ; 

I 
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but  with  the  mixed  alkali-salts  without  superphosphate,  and  with- 
out any  mineral  manure  at  all,  it  is  between  3^  and  3f  lbs.  That 
is  to  say,  a  given  amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  more  than  one- 
and-a-half-time  as  effective  when  there  was  a  liberal  provision  of 
mineral  constituents,  but  especially  of  phosphates,  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots,  than  when  there  was  not 

Assuming  that,  with  otherwise  favourable  soil-conditions,  and 
with  an  application  of  not  more  than  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  per 
acre,  an  increase  of  1  bushel  of  barley  (52  lbs.),  and  its  straw, 
may,  on  the  average  of  seasons,  be  obtained  for  every  2  U>2^  lbs. 
of  ammonia  applied,  still,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  may  vary 
very  greatly  according  to  the  characters  of  the  seasons.  Thus,  on 
Plot  2  A,  with  superphosphate,  only  about  1^  lb  was  required 
in  the  favourable  seasons  of  1863  and  1869,  but  in  the  bad 
seasons  of  1853  and  1856,  5*36  and  4*48  lbs.  respectively,  were 
required. 

These  great  differences  according  to  season  occurred,  it  should 
be  remembered,  when  only  a  moderate  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
was  used,  and  when  it  was  employed  under  favourable  conditions 
as  to  mineral  manures.  But  even  with  the  same  moderate 
application,  but  at  the  same  time  less  favourable  soil-conditions, 
that  is  without  superphosphate,  or  without  any  mineral  manure, 
the  differences  in  the  amount  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  of 
produce  are  very  much  greater.  Thus,  when  the  same  quantity 
of  ammonia-salts  is  used  without  any  mineral  manure  (Plot  1  A), 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield 
1  bushel  of  increase  from  18*05  lbs.  in  1859,  to  2*25  ll».  in 
1871 ;  and  when  with  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  but 
without  superphosphate  (Plot  3  A),  from  24*75  ll».  in  1859, 
to  2*18  lbs.  in  1863.  In  fact,  in  1859,  there  was  scarcely  any 
increase  at  all  by  ammonia-salts  when  not  accompanied  by 
phosphates ;  and  reference  to  the  characters  of  the  season,  and  of 
the  growth  (pp.  30-32),  will  show  that  there  was  probably 
defective  root-development ;  a  condition  under  which  any  defi- 
ciency of  phosphates  within  a  limited  range  of  soil  would  very 
unfavourably  affect  the  characters  of  growth. 

Lastly  in  regard  to  Series  I : — Under  each  of  the  five  conditions 
as  to  mineral  manuring,  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to 
produce  a  given  increase  of  grain  was  very  much  less  over  the 
second  than  the  first  10  years.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  last  10  seasons  were  the  more  favourable  for  the  prodnc* 
tion  of  com,  and  more  especially  so  where  superphosphate  was 
used.  But,  as  there  was  a  greater  falling  off  over  the  later  years 
where  the  mineral  manures  were  used  alone,  the  further  amount 
of  produce  obtained  where  the  mineral  manures  and  ammonia- 
salts  were   used  together,  which   is  reckoned  as   increase  due 
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to  ammonia,  was  proportionally  higher  over  the  last  ten  years, 
than  was  the  increase  in  the  actual  produce  of  com  per  acre. 
Further,  the  actual  produce  of  straw  per  acre  was  uniformly,  and 
that  of  the  total  produce  (corn  and  straw),  taking  the  average  of 
the  plots,  rather  lower,  over  the  last  ten  years.  That  the  total 
produce  was  lower  rather  than  higher  over  the  later  years, 
seems  to  afford  evidence  that,  with  this  smaller  dressing  of 
ammonia-salts,  there  was  little  or  no  effect  in  succeeding,  from 
accumulation  in  preceding  years. 

When,  as  in  Series  II.,  double  the  quantity, or  400  lbs.  ammonia- 
salts,  was  applied  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  six  years,  the 
average  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  1  bushel  of  in- 
crease was,  according  to  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  without 
mineral  manure,  4*81  lbs. ;  with  superphosphate,  5*06  lbs. ;  with 
mixed  alkali-salts  6*38  lbs. ;  and  with  superphosphate  and  mixed 
alkali-salts,  5*86  lbs.  Thus,  the  amount  required  appears  to  be  less 
without,  than  with  either  of  the  mineral  manures,  less  with  super- 
phosphate than  with  superphosphate  and  mixed  alkali-salts,  and 
less  with  the  latter  than  with  mixed  alkali-salts  without  super- 
phosphate. The  apparently  more  favourable  result  without  than 
with  mineral  manure,  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  increase 
by  ammonia-salts  is,  in  each  case,  calculated  over  the  produce  by 
the  corresponding  unmanured  or  mineral-manured  produce,  as  the 
case 'may  be ;  and  as  the  produce  by  mineral  manures,  especially 
if  containing  phosphates,  was  so  much  higher  than  that  without 
manure,  there  is  so  much  more  to  deduct  from  the  produce 
with  ammonia-salts  in  addition ;  and  hence,  though  the  produce 
by  the  ammonia-salts  with  mineral  manure  is  much  higher,  the 
increase  so  reckoned  as  due  to  the  ammonia  only  is  less. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  the  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  was 
reduced  from  400  lbs.  to  200  lbs. ;  and  during  the  last  four  years 
the  ammonia-salts  were  replaced  by  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
estimated  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  200  lbs. 
ammonia-salts,  namely  41  lbs.  =  50  lbs.  ammonia.  Over  both 
of  these  periods  the  result  is  much  more  favourable  with  each  of 
the  four  conditions  as  to  mineral  manure  than  during  the  first 
six  years,  and  also  relatively  much  more  so  where  the  super- 
phosphate was  employed.  This  depends  in  part  on  the  fact 
that,  whilst  the  produce  without  manure  or  by  the  mineral 
manures  alone,  which  is  the  standard  over  which  the  increase  by 
ammonia  is  calculated,  declined  perceptibly  from  year  to  year, 
that  where  ammonia  was  used  either  did  not  decline  at  all,  or 
did  so  much  less  rapidly  ;  and  hence  the  increase  calculated  as 
due  to  the  ammonia  (or  nitrogen  reckoned  as  ammonia)  is 
higher. 

In  reference  to  these  results  it  should  further  be  observed,  that 
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since  there  is  evidence  that  the  excessive  sapplj  of  ammoDia- 
salts  during  the  first  six  years  left  a  residue  of  nitrogen  which 
was  effective  for  ten,  if  not  more,  jears  afterwards,  not  onlj  do 
the  figures  for  the  first  six  years  understate  the  total  or  final 
effect  of  the  ammonia  applied  during  that  period,  but  those  for 
the  subsequent  years  overstate  the  result  for  those  years.  The 
average  columns  of  the  Table  give,  however,  not  the  mere 
arithmetical  means  of  the  results  for  the  individual  years,  bat 
the  direct  averages  for  the  periods;  and  the  result  over  the 
twenty  years  is,  that,  instead  of  only  2*13  lbs.  of  ammonia 
required  when  superphosphate  and  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts  were  used,  there  were  2*49  lbs.  required  when,  for  the  first 
6  of  the  20  years,  400  lbs.,  for  the  next  10  years  200  lbs.,  ammo- 
nia-salts, and  for  the  last  4  years  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  were 
applied.  There  u  also  a  considerably  less  favourable  result 
without  than  with  the  superphosphate.  Lastly,  as  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  smaller  quantity  of  ammoiiia-salts  every  year, 
the  variation  of  result  according  to  season  is  very  connderaUe; 
but,  owing  to  the  excess  of  ammonia  applied  in  the  early  years, 
and  to  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  afterwards,  the  exact  figures 
for  the  individual  years  cannot  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  point 

During  the  last  eight  years  of  the  twenty,  one-half  of  the  plots 
of  Series  II.  received,  besides  the  same  manures  as  the  other  half, 
400  lbs.  of  silicate  of  soda,  per  acre,  per  annum.  The  four 
portions  so  treated  are  respectively  designated  1  A  AS,  2  AA& 
&c. ;  and  the  results  are  recorded  in  the  Table  under  the  head- 
ing of  Series  III.  Almost  every  year  it  was  quite  obvious  to  the 
eye  that  there  was  a  marked  effect  from  the  silicate  on  Plots  I 
and  3,  that  is  where  no  superphosphate  was  used  ;  but  compara- 
tively little,  if  any,  on  Plots  2  and  4  with  superphosphate.  So 
striking  was  this  result,  that  the  silicate  was  examined  in  the 
laboratory  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained  any  phosphate.  It 
was  found  not  to  contain  any ;  nor  did  it  contain  nitrate  or 
nitrogen  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  silicate  on  the  soil, 
otherwise  locked  up  phosphoric  acid  was  rendered  available  for 
the  plants.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  when  the  superphos- 
phate was  used,  a  secondary  result  of  its  action  within  the  soil 
was  the  liberation  of  silicates,  which,  without  it,  were  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity;  and  hence  the  little  effect  of  the 
direct  supply  of  silicates  where  the  superphosphate  was  used,  and 
the  marked  effect  where  it  was  not  employed.  Or,  is  it  that 
when  the  acid-phosphate  and  alkaline  silicate  are  mixed  together, 
they  are  rendered  comparatively  insoluble  and  inactive  ?  The 
result  may  perhaps  be  due  in  part  to  more  than  one  of  these  actions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  the  Table  shows 
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that  there  was,  in  almost  every  year  of  the  eight,  comparatively 
little  difference  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  a 
bushel  of  increase  of  barley  on  Plots  2  and  4  of  Series  II.  with 
superphosphate  but  without  the  silicate,  and  on  Plots  2  and  4  of 
Series  III.  with  superphosphate  and  with  silicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  Plots  1  and  3  of  Series  III.,  without  superphosphate,  but 
with  silicate,  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  for  a  given  effect 
was  much  less  than  on  the  corresponding  plots  of  Series  II.  without 
the  silicate.  There  was  also  a  greater  increase  of  straw  by  the 
use  of  the  silicates  where  superphosphate  was  not,  than  where  it 
was  employed. 

The  ne^t  experiments  to  consider  are  those  with  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  (Series  IV.).  1  N  received,  for  nineteen  years  in 
succession,  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  containing  nitrogen =50  lbs. 
ammonia ;  and  2  N  received,  for  the  first  five  of  the  nineteen  years, 
double  the  amount,  or  550  lbs.  =  100  lbs.  ammonia,  and  afterwards, 
for  fourteen  years,  only  275  lbs.,  as  Plot  1  N.  But  as,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  twenty,  both,  plots  received  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  potass  in  considerable  amount,  which 
doubtless  increased  the  effects  of  the  nitrogen  subsequently  sup- 
plied for  many  years,  if  not  for  the  whole  period,  the  results 
of  1  N  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  1  A  receiving 
annually  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts,  nor  are 
those  of  2  N  comparable  with  those  of  1  A  A.  As  the  figures 
stand,  however,  the  average  of  twenty  years  with  ammonia-salts, 
and  of  nineteen  with  nitrate  of  soda  =  50  lbs.  of  ammonia,  shows 
with  the  ammonia-salts  3*68  ammonia,  and  with  the  nitrate, 
nitrogen  =  only  2*74  lbs.,  required  to  yield  1  bushel  increase  of 
grain  and  its  straw ;  and  with  the  double  amount  during  the 
first  few  years,  the  ammonia-salts  show  3'53,  and  the  nitrate  only 
2 '81  lbs.  required.  It  has  already  been  explained  (pp.  94-6)  that 
enough  phosphoric  acid  and  potass  were  applied  on  the  nitrate 
plots  in  the  first  year,  to  supply  as  much  of  these  constituents  as 
would  be  contained  in  the  excess  of  produce  by  the  nitrate  over 
that  by  the  ammonia-salts  throughout  the  subsequent  period; 
so  that,  obviously,  only  part  of  the  better  result  of  the  nitrate 
can  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  condition  of  combination  of  its 
nitrogen. 

The  result  is,  at  any  rate,  remarkable,  that  after  mineral  manures 
once  applied,  nitrate  of  soda  alone  should,  foi  nineteen  years  in 
succession,  yield  a  result  in  proportion  to  its  nitrogen,  compara- 
tively so  little  inferior  to  ammonia-salts  used  every  year  in  con* 
junction  with  superphosphate,  or  with  superphosphate  and  salts 
of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia. 

The  next  experiments  are  those  of  Series  V.,  in  which  rape-cake 
was  used  without,  and  with  mineral  manures.     During  die  first 
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6  years  2000  lbs.,  and  during  the  last  14  years  1000  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum  were  applied.  The  rape-cake  is  calculated  to  contaiD 
4*75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  This  estimate  is  not  founded  on  direct 
analysis  of  the  lots  actually  employed,  but  is  deduced  from  our 
own  and  published  results  on  various  samples  in  the  market 
Adopting  it,  the  2000  lbs.  would  contain  95  lbs.  nitrogen  =  115*4 
lbs.  ammonia,  and  the  1000  lbs.,  47*5  lbs.  nitrogen  =  57*7  lbs. 
ammonia. 

As  the  manure  leaves  a  considerable  residue  for  future  crops, 
and  would  especially  do  so  during-  the  first  6  years,  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  supplied,  against  the  increase 
obtained  during  that  period,  does  not  show  the  total  or  final 
effect  of  the  nitrogen  so  supplied  ;  whilst,  during  the  succeeding 
14  years,  the  figures  will  represent  the  result  too  favourably, 
in  so  far  as  a  portion  of  the  increase  will  doubtless  be  due  to 
accumulation  from  the  previous  applications ;  and  this  would 
probably  be  more  considerable,  and  more  effective,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  double  supply  of  ammonia-salts  (Series  11.).  Accord* 
ingly,  the  figures  show  much  more  nitrogen  applied  for  the 
production  of  a  bushel  of  increase  during  the  first  6,  than  during 
the  last  14  years. 

As  already  explained,  the  increase  is,  as  in  the  experiments 
with  ammonia-salts,  calculated  over  the  produce  on  the  corre- 
sponding plots  without  nitrogenous  manure.  This  plan  is,  upon 
the  whole^  less  open  to  objection  than  taking  the  increase  in  each 
case  over  the  nnmanured  produce ;  but  a  consideration  of  the 
results  will  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  without  objection. 

The  general  result  is,  that  the  experiments  with  rape-cake 
show  less  di£ference  and  less  beneficial  effect  due  to  the  mineral 
manures  also  used,  than  those  with  ammonia-salts.  Thus,  com- 
paring the  results  with  rape-cake  over  the  last  14,  or  the  20  years, 
with  those  of  Series  II.,  with  ammonia-salts  over  the  same  periods 
(both  manures  being  applied  in  double  quantity  during  the  first 
6  years),  considerably  less  nitrogen,  reckoned  as  ammonia,  is 
calculated  to  have  been  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  with 
ammonia-salts  than  with  rape-cake  when  superphosphate  was  also 
used,  but  considerably  less  with  rape-cake  than  with  ammonia- 
salts,  when  each  was  used  without  superphosphate. 

The  fact  is  that  rape-cake  itself  contains  phosphates  and  other 
mineral  constituents,  which  serve  to  render  the  nitrogen  associated 
with  them  the  more  effective.  It  is  obvious,  ^erefoie,  that 
calculating  the  increase  by  the  rape-cake  alone  over  the  produce 
without  manure,  and  that  by  rape-cake  and  mineral  manure  over 
the  produce  by  the  corresponding  mineral  manure  alone,  gives  a 
relatively  too  favourable  result  for  the  rape-cake  where  it  is  used 
alone,  and  too  unfavourable  where  it  is  used  with  the  mineiai 
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manures.  For,  when  used  alone,  the  increase  so  reckoned  as  due 
to  the  nitrogen  only,  includes  that  due  to  the  associated  mineral 
constituents  of  the  rape-cake ;  but  when  used  with  mineral 
manures,  the  increase  due  to  the  mineral  constituents  directly 
applied  is  deducted.  On  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
if  the  increase  were,  in  all  four  experiments  with  rape-cake, 
calculated  over  the  unmanured  produce,  the  result  would  appear, 
both  actually  and  relatively,  more  favourable  where  mineral 
manures  were  also  used,  than  the  figures  in  the  Table  show. 

The  comparison  between  the  ammonia-salts  and  the  rape-cake 
is,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  the  fairest  where 
the  mineral  conditions  were  the  most  equally  favourable  with 
both  manures  ;  that  is  where  superphosphate  was  used.  The  less 
favourable  result  with  the  rape-cake  under  these  conditions  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  its  nitrogen  becoming  less  rapidly  available 
than  that  of  the  ammonia-salts.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  not  very  much  more  nitrogen  is  required  in  rape- 
cake  than  in  ammonia-salts  to  yield  a  given  amount  of  immediate 
increase ;  and  an  advantage  of  the  rape-cake  is,  not  only  that  it 
itself  supplies  mineral  constituents,  so  that  with  it  less  super- 
phosphate, if  any,  will  be  required,  but  that  its  nitrogen  will 
probably  be  less  liable  to  loss  by  drainage  than  that  of  ammonia- 
salts  or  nitrate  of  soda.  On  the  other  hand,  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  costs  more  in  rape-cake  than  in  either  sulphate  of  am- 
monia or  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  last  illustrations  relate  to  the  results  obtained  by  farmyard 
manure.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rape-cake,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
applied  can  only  be  approximately  estimated.  In  the  calculations 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  dung  contained  0*64  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  =  0*77  per  cent  of  ammonia.  This  result  is  arrived  at 
by  calculations  founded  on  the  average  composition  of  the  matters 
supposed  to  enter  into  the  dung.  It  agrees  almost  precisely  with 
determinations  recently  made  in  dung  from  the  farmyard  at 
Rothamsted ;  but  it  is  rather  less  than  has  been  found  here  in 
good  box  dung.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  mean  of  the  results  of 
Boussingault  and  Voelcker  for  fresh  dung.  But  it  is  considerably 
higher  than  results  recently  published  by  Professor  Anderson. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  produce  on  the  farmyard-manure  plot 
has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years ;  and  accordingly 
the  Table  shows  much  less  nitrogen  ==  ammonia  required  to 
yield  a  bushel  of  increase  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years. 
There  has  indeed  been  a  great  accumulation,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  only  very  gradually  developed.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  20  years,  however,  it  has  required  8  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or 
Its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  in  dung,  to  yield  one  bushel  increase 
of  barley,  and   Its  straw  ;  in  other  words,  nearly  four  times  as 
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much  as  when  a  mixture  of  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate 
was  employed.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  slowness  of 
the  return  from  nitrogen  supplied  in  farmyard  manure  compared 
with  that  in  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  obviously  an 
important  question  whether  less  or  more  of  the  at  first  unrecorered 
amount  is  lost  by  drainage,  or  otherwise,  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other  ?  or  whether  the  residue  from  the  one  description  of 
manure  is  more  or  less  effective  than  that  from  the  other  ?  These 
points  have  already  been  referred  to  in  some  of  their  aspects,  and 
will  be  further  considered  in  the  next  Section  (IV.)  ;  but  data 
are  still  wanting  for  their  full  and  satisfactory  settlement. 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  data  brought  forward 
relating  to  the  point,  the  practical  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
that  when  an  increase  of  barley  is  obtained  by  means  of  artificial 
manures,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
Peruvian  guano,  an  increase  of  1  bushel  of  grain  (52  lbs.),  and 
its  proportion  of  straw  (say  63  lbs.),  may,  taking  the  average  of 
seasons,  be  calculated  upon  for  every  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  ammonia, 
or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  (1-65  to  1'86  lb.),  supplied  in  tbc 
manure — ^provided  the  amount  applied  be  not  excessive,  and 
provided  there  be  no  deficiency  of  mineral  constituents  within 
the  soil. 

These  conditions  will  be  fulfilled  when  barley,  girown  after 
dunged  roots  carted  off,  or  after  another  com  crop,  is  manured 
by  from  1^  to  2  owts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  If  to  2^  cwts. 
of  nitrate  of  soua,  with  2  to  3  cwts.  of  superphosphate,  per  acre : 
or,  from  3  to  4  cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano,  containing  12  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  without  superphosphate. 

When,  however,  rape-cake  is  used,  rather  more  nitrogen  in 
that  form  will  be  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  of  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  applied ;  but  when  the  increase  is  obtained  bj 
sbeep-folding,  or  farmyard  manure,  very  much  less  will  be 
obtained  in  the  first  crop,  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  manure. 

In  our  Report  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  twenty  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  it  was  shown  for  that  crop,  as  nov 
it  is  for  barley,  that  the  quantity  of  increase  obtained  for  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  in  manure, 
varied  exceedingly  according  to  the  amount  applied,  to  the 
provision  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  and  to  the 
seasons.  It  was,  however,  stated,  as  a  general  practical  conclusion, 
that,  under  the  conditions  the  most  camparable  with  those  ot 
ordinary  practice,  approximately  5  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  its 
equivalent  of  nitrogen,  were  on  the  average  required  to  yield 
1  bushel  increase  of  wheat,  and  its  proportion  of  straw.     Now, 
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1  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  reckoned  to  weigh  61  lbs.,  and  its 
average  proportion  of  straw  105  lbs.  Thus,  whilst  from  2  to  2^ 
lbs.  of  ammonia  in  manure  will  yield  52  lbs.  barleyrgrain,  and 
63  lbs.  straw  =  115  lbs.  total  produce,  it  required  5  lbs.  to  yield 
61  lbs.  of  wheat-grain,  and  105  lbs.  straw  =166  lbs.  total 
produce. 

It  is  clear  that  it  required  much  more  nitrogen  in  manure  to 
yield  a  given  amount  of  increase  of  produce  when  applied  in  the 
autumn  for  wheat,  than  when  in  the  spring  for  barley. 

The  questions  remain  —  what  proportion  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  is  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of  crop  ? — what 
becomes  of  the  unrecovered  amount,  if  any  ? — does  it,  wholly  or 
in  part,  remain  in  the  soil? — if  so,  what  will  be  its  effect  on 
succeeding  crops? — or,  lastly,  is  there  any  material  loss,  by 
drainage,  or  otherwise  ?     These  points  will  next  be  considered. 

Section  IV. — On  the  Effects  of  the  unexhausted  Residue 

FBOM  PREVIOUS  MANURING   UPON  SUCCEEDING  CrOPS,    LoSS 

OF  Constituents  by  Drainage,  and  some  allied  Points. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  incidental  reference  has  frequently  been 
made  to  the  effects  of  the  residue  from  previous  manuring  upon 
succeeding  crops ;  but  the  subject  is,  in  various  aspects,  of  such 
great  iniportance,  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  separate  consi- 
deration in  this  place. 

For  example,  it  is  of  very  great  practical  interest  to  have  some 
exact  data,  showing — what  proportion  of  the  nitrogen,  supplied  in 
manure,  will  probably  be  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  applied  ;  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  the  at  first 
unrecovered  amount  will,  on  the  one  hand  be  retained  by  the 
soil,  or  on  the  other,  be  drained  away  and  lost  ?  whether,  if 
retained,  it  will  remain,  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  such  a  state  of 
combination,  and  distribution,  within  the  soil,  as  to  be  available 
for  succeeding  crops  ?  and  so  on. 

Very  similar  questions  obviously  arise  in  regard  to  the  mineral 
constituents  of  manures  and  crops  ;  and  so  far  at  least  as  some 
of  those  constituents  are  concerned,  it  is  very  important  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  direct  experimental  evidence,  bearing  on  the 
subject 

But,  independently  of  facts  and  conclusions  of  great  general 
interest  and  importance,  when  the  same  manure  is  applied,  and 
the  same  crop  grown,  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  it  is 
essential  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  average  results  obtained 
over  a  series  of  years,  not  only  to  consider  the  characters  of  the 
seasons,  but  also  whether  any  particular  description  of  manure,  so 
applied,  induces  exhaustion  of  certain  constituents,  resulting  in 
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diminished,  or  accumulation  tending  to  increased,  productiveness 
from  year  to  year. 

In  our  Report  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  20  years  in  succes- 
sion on  the  same  land,  the  question  of  the  effects  of  the 
unexhausted  residue  from  previous  manuring  upon  succeeding 
crops,  was  considered  so  far  as  evidence  was  then  at  command, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  further  illustrations  relating  to 
that  crop.  The  experiments  on  barley  afford  but  few  illustrations 
of  the  point ;  but  it  will  be  instructive  to  call  attention  to  sucb 
as  are  available,  to  consider  how  far  their  indications  agree  with, 
and  how  far  they  differ  from,  those  relating  to  wheat,  and  to 
endeavour  not  only  to  explain  the  general  facts  observed,  but  to 
ascertain  the  reason  of  any  differences  of  result  with  the  two 
crops. 

The  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen,  supplied 
as  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  will  first  be  considered. 

Table  XL.  relates  to  experiments  on  barley  with  ammonia* 

Table  XL. — Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  applied  to  Barley  is 

Ammonia-salts. 
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salts.  The  two  Plots,  4  A  and  4  AA,  have  received  the  same 
description  and  amount  of  mineral  manure  every  year  from  the 
commencement.  In  addition,  4  A  has  received  200  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts  per  acre  every  year,  but  4  AA  400  lbs.,  or  double 
the  amount  the  first  6  years,  and  only  200  lbs.,  or  the  same  as 
4  A,  the  next  10  years.  Any  increase,  therefore,  on  Plot  4  AA 
over  4  A,  during  the  10  years  in  which  they  both  received  the 
same  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  may  presumably  be  attributed  to 
the  extra  amount  applied  to  4  AA  during  the  first  6  years. 
For  the  sake  of  more  exact  comparison  than  the  record  of  the 
actual  quantities  of  dressed  corn  would  afford,  the  total  corn 
))er  acre  has,  in  each  case,  been  calculated  into  bushels  of 
52Ib8. 

It  appears  that,  during  the  10  years,  there  was  an  excess  of 
produce  on  4  A  A  compared  with  4  A,  due  to  the  unexhausted 
residue  from  the  previous  nitrogenous  manuring,  of  nearly 
28  bushels  of  com,  and  just  28  cwts.  of  straw;  or  an  annual 
average  of  2f  bushels  of  com,  and  2f  cwts.  of  straw.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  excess  in  the  tenth  year  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  average  of  the  10  years,  showing  that  the  residue 
was  not  even  then  exhausted.  There  was,  then,  in  this  case,  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  succeeding  barley  crops,  from  the  extra 
ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  first  6  years. 

Table  XLI.  (page  128)  shows,  in  like  manner,  the  effects  on 
succeeding  barley-crops  of  a  previous  extra  supply  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  two  Plots,  1  N  and  2  N,  each 
received  in  the  first  year,  1852,  3^  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass  per  acre.  Each  year  since,  1  N 
has  received  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2  N  550  lbs.  during 
the  first  5  years,  but  subsequently  only  275  lbs.,  or  the  same 
amount  as  1  N. 

The  Table  shows  that,  during  the  14  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  extra  application  of  nitrate  on  Plot  2  N,  it  continued  to 
^ive  more  produce  than  1  N,  amounting  in  die  14  years  to 
about  51;^  bushels  of  corn,  and  rather  over  30  cwts.  of  straw,  or 
to  an  average  per  acre  per  annum  of  3-|-  bushels  of  corn,  and 
2-^  cwts.  of  straw.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  experiments  with  the 
ammonia-salts,  the  increase  in  the  last  year  of  the  series  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  the  average  increase  over  the  whole  period. 
The  differences  from  year  to  year  are  obviously  due  to  pecu- 
liarities of  season.  The  result  is  clear,  however,  that  with  the 
nitrate,  as  with  the  ammonia-salts,  there  was  a  somewhat  lasting 
effect  from  the  extra  amount  applied  during  the  earlier  years. 

It  will  be  of  much  interest  to  compare  the  above  results  with 
barley,  with  those  obtained  with  wheat;  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  adduce  those  which  bear  upon  the  point  relating  to 
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Table  XLI. — ^Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  ^plied  to  Bu ley  ai 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
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the  latter  crop,  since  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  them  for 
8  years  longer  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  Report 

Plots  5  and  16,  referred  to  in  Table  XLII.  (next  page),  were  both 
variouly  manured  during  the  first  8  years,  1844-1851.  From 
1 852  to  the  present  time,  Plot  5  has  every  year  received  a  mixed 
mineral  manure  containing  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphates 
of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ;  whilst  Plot  16  received  annually, 
for  the  first  13  years  of  the  period,  namely  1852-1864  inclusive, 
the  same  mixed  mineral  manure  as  Plot  5,  but  in  addition  the 
very  excessive  amount  of  800  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per 
annum.  For  the  crop  of  1865,  and  since,  however.  Plot  16  has 
been  left  unmanured.  The  800  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  would 
supply  annually  to  the  soil  about  200  lbs.  of  ammonia  =  164  lbs. 
of  nitrogen ;  whilst,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  scarcely  three- 
tenths  as  much  was  recovered  in  the  average  annual  increase  of 
wheat  (corn  and  straw)  during  the  13  years  of  the  application; 
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80  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  there  remained  seven-tenthsi 
or  more,  of  the  large  amount  applied  still  to  be  accounted  for. 

Table  XLIL — Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  applied  to  Wheat  as 

Ammonia-salts. 
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Hi 

Cwts. 
46] 

25i 

1'4 

14} 

12 

13} 

Cwts. 
S0| 

15J 
Oi 

-Si 

lbs. 
3,009 

2,091 
2,303 
1,613 
2,481 
2,543 
2,664 
2,207 

lbs. 
7,713 

5,007 
3,081 
2.512 
3,503 
2,647 
2.557 
2,380 

lbs. 
4,704 

2,916 
778 
899 

1,022 
104 
-7 
173 

a  » 

104i 

141| 

37] 

84i 

116] 

82} 

1  15,802 

21,687 

5885 

«e 

14| 

20i 

6| 

12 

16| 

^ 

2,257 

3,098 

841 

Stated  broadly  and  in  round  numbers,  the  result  is  as  follows:—* 
Bj  the  actual  utilization,  or  appropriation,  of  say  three-tenths 
of  the  nitrogen  annually  supplied,  tnere  was  obtained,  over  the 
13  years  of  the  application,  an  average  produce  of  nearly 
41  bushels  of  wheat  grain,  and  more  than  46^  cwts.  of  straw, 
or  an  average  annual  increase  over  the  produce  by  the  mixed 
mineral  manure  alone,  during  the  same  period,  of  22  bushels  of 
prain  and  30  cwts.  of  straw.  During  the  7  succeeding  years, 
the  seven-tenths  of  the  supplied  nitrogen,  which  was  not  thus 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  in  the  years  of  its  application, 
yielded  an  average  annual  produce  of  only  20^  bushels  of  grain 
and  16|^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  an  average  annual  increase  over  the 
produce  by  the  mineral  manure  alone  (Plot  5)  of  only  5^  bushels 
of  grain  and  4-|-  cwts.  of  straw ;  whilst  during  the  last  3  years 
there  was  scarcely  any  increase  at  all.  In  fact,  of  the  13  years 
application,  and  the  13  years  unrecovered  nitrogen,  amounting  to 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  supplied,  less  than  the  quantity 
left  unrecovered  in  one  year,  was  effective  during  the  7  succeeding 
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jeBT% ;  and,  practically  speaking,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  resalt 
was  obtained  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  7.  It  is  true  that 
the  mixed  mineral  manure  was  not  applied  on  Plot  16  as  on 
Plot  5  during  the  last  7  years;  but  with  the  liberal  appli- 
cation during  the  13  years  and  previously,  there  could  be 
no  want  of  available  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil ;  and 
even  if  the  produce  during  the  7  years  were  compared  with 
that  without  any  manure,  instead  of  with  that  with  mineral 
manure,  the  annual  increase  from  the  residue  would  appear  bat 
little  more,  and  the  general  result  would  remain  substantially  the 
same. 

Again,  Plots  5,  and  17  and  18,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in 
Table  XLIII.  (next  page),  received  during  the  first  8  years 
(1844-'51)  various,  but,  upon  the  whole,  very  similar  mixtures  of 
mineral  manures,  ammonia-salts,  and  rape-cake;  and,  as  the 
Table  shows,  they  yielded  very  similar  average  annual  amounts  of 
produQe  during  that  period.  In  1852,  therefore,  the  plots  were, 
practically,  in  very  similar  condition.  For  the  produce  of  that 
year,  and  each  year  since,  up  to  the  present  time,  Plot  5  has 
received  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphates  of 
potass,  soda,  and  magnesia.  Over  the  same  period.  Plots  17 
and  18  have  received  the  same  mineral  manure,  or  ammonia- 
salts,  alternately.  For  example,  for  the  crop  of  1852,  Plot  17 
received  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  and  Plot  18  the  mineral 
manure ;  for  that  of  1853,  Plot  17  received  the  mineral  manure, 
and  Plot  18  the  ammonia-salts ;  and  so  on,  alternately,  for  tbe 
20  years.  Thus,  in  each  year,  the  one  or  the  other  plot 
was  manured  with  mineral  manure,  succeeding  a  dressing  of 
ammonia-salts.  These  were  conditions  obviously  very  favom^ 
able  for  turning  to  account  any  residue  of  the  nitrogenous 
manure  of  the  previous  year  which  might  still  remain  in  tbe 
soil  in  a  state  of  combination,  and  distribution,  such  as  to  be 
available  for  the  plant.  The  Table  shows  the  produce  obtained 
each  year  on  Plot  5  by  mineral  manure  year  after  year«  and 
also  that  obtained  each  year  by  mineral  manures  after  ammonia- 
salts,  on  Plot  17,  or  18,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  seen  that  the  mineral  manure  on  Plot  17«  or  18,  each 
year  succeeding  a  liberal  dressing  of  ammonia-salts  for  the  crop 
of  the  previous  year,  gave,  in  20  years,  only  1&|  bushels  of 
com  and  22-^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  annually  only  j^  bushel  of  com 
and  1-j-  cwt.  of  straw,  more  than  Plot  5,  which  received  the 
same  mineral  manure  every  year  without  the  interposition  of  aov 
ammonia-salts. 

The  result  is,  then,  that  when  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per 
acre  were  used  for  wheat,  the  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen,  i^ 
any,  gave  very  little  increase  of  produce  in  succeeding  years ; 
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Table  XLIIL — ^Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  applied  to  Wheat  as 

Ammonia-saJts. 
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»_    _ 
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,     Mixed 
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1    Mixed 

1    Mineral 

Plots 
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Mineral 

Plots 
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Minei«l 
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Manure, 

17  or  18 
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1     alone. 
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every  Year 
succeeding 
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Plot  S. 

Manura 
alone. 
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succeeding 

over  (or 

under—) 

Plot  s. 

,  20  Years, 

400  lbs. 

20  Years, 

400  11m. 

20  Years, 

400  lbs. 

\  1863-'71. 

'  Ammonia- 
salts; 
20  Years. 
1  1852-71. 
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Ammonia- 
salts; 
20  Years, 
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Ammonia* 
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20  Years, 
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)  Bnshelf. 
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'      CwB. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
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4-'5l 

31i 

32 

0} 

28| 

29f 

1 
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5.280 
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-2J 
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15i 
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2,621 
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9} 

H 

-IJ 

m 

17J 

-0} 
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25* 
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-Oj 

22J 

21] 

-1 
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3.917 

-150 
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18| 
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oi 

16i 
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16i 

0} 
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99 
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19) 

18J 

-n 

17i 

—02 
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23} 
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2* 

15 

17i 

2| 
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19f 

23 

sj 
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31 
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20} 

19^ 
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l4 

21f 

Oi 
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3 

m 

15 
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1 
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mi 

17i 

19i 

2: 

13J 

15i 

1| 
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m 

19J 

1; 

16i 

18J 
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m 
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17i 

22} 

It 
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17 

li 

3,017 
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m 
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Of 
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15 

18 

3 
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23 
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im 

■3 
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'3 
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25 

B07 
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11 

11 

i« 
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m 

18J 

19] 

12 

142 

2} 

2.481 

2.807 
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St59 
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16i 

n 

14J 

15i 
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02 

2.543 
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l^ 
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0? 
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Oi 
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3J 
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16i 

iJ 
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whereas,  when  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  used  for 
6  years  in  succession  for  barley,  there  was  an  excess  of  produce, 
doubtless  due  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen,  which 
averaged  2f  bushels  of  com,  and  2f  cwts.  of  straw,  per  acre  per 
annum,  for  10  years  in  succession,  with  evidence  that  the  effect 
was  not  even  then  at  an  end. 

Thus,  it  was  shown  in  Sections  II.  and  III.  that  a  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure  yielded  more  increase  of  barley 
than  of  wheat  in  the  years  of  its  application  ;  and  it  is  now  seen 
that  it  also  leaves  a  more  effective  residue  when  applied  for 
barley  than  for  wheat. 
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The  qaestioDS  arise — What  proportion  of  the  supplied  nitro«:tD 
is,  in  either  case,  recoyered  in  the  increase  of  crop?  What 
becomes  of  the  unrecovered  amount,  if  any?  How  is  it  that 
more  increase  is  obtained,  and  that  there  is  apparently  less  loss, 
in  the  case  of  the  barley  than  of  the  wheat  ? 

In  our  first  paper  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricnltnnl 
Society  of  England/  now  more  than  twenty-five  years  ag^v 
we  pointed  out  that  about  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  manure  had 
been  found  necessary  for  the  production  of  1  bushel  of  increase 
of  wheat  and  its  straw.  Frequently  since,  the  questioa  of 
the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  recoyered  in  me  incrase 
of  produce  obtained  has  been  illustrated  by  results  of  the  direct 
analysis  of  the  produce.  This  was  done,  so  Ceur  as  barley  is  coo- 
cemied,  in  the  Report  on  the  first  6  years  of  the  experiments 
(Vol.  xviii,  1858).  In  a  paper  <<On  the  Annual  Yield  ol 
Nitrogen  per  Acre  in  Different  Crops,"  read  at  the  meetiof: 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held 
at  Leeds  in  1858,  it  was  concluded  that,  with  wheat  and  barlej 
indifferently,  rather  more  than  four-tenths  of  the  supplied  nitro- 
gen was  recovered  in  the  increase.  Again,  in  a  paper  **  On  the 
Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation,  ftc,***  much  the  same 
estimate  was  arrived  at  for  wheat,  for  barley,  and  for  meadow- 
hay;  and  estimates  were  also  made  in  regard  to  some  other 
crops. 

The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  such  great  importance,  9sd 
the  number  of  years  over  which  the  estimate  can  be  made  is  now 
so  much  greater  than  formerly,  that  numerous  new  analyses  hatie 
been  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  The  nitrogen  has  thus 
been  determined  in  the  produce  for  20  years  (1852-1871),  of 
six  of  the  wheat,  and  five  of  the  barley  plots ;  also,  but  for  3 
years  only,  in  that  of  three  of  the  experimental  oat  plots.  For  theoati 
the  nitrogen  has  been  determined  in  the  grain  and  in  the  stra* 
of  each  year  separately ;  but,  for  the  wheat,  and  for  the  barleji 
respectively,  a  mixture  has  been  made  of  the  produce  (oom  sod 
the  straw  separately)  of  each  plot,  for  the  20  years,  me  qo*^' 
tity  taken  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  prodoo^ 
per  acre  each  year.  The  whole  was  then  ground  up  togefibtf  * 
so  that  the  mixed  samples  respectively  represent  the  produce  » 
the  grain  and  of  the  straw  of  each  plot,  for  the  20  years. 

Table  XLIV.  (p.  133)  shows  the  amount  of  nitrogen  recoreK^ 
in  the  increase  of  produce  (com  and  straw),  and  the  amooB^ 
not  recovered,  for  100  supplied  in  manure. 

For  wheats  the  plots  selected  are — that  with  14  tons  farmjs'^ 

*  'Philosophical  TraosactioDa/  Part  II.,  1861;  alao    'Jour.  Chcm.  Soc^'n'* 
tcriea,  vol.  i.,  18'i3. 
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manure  per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years;  those  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  200  lbs.,  400  lbs.,  600  lbs.,  and  800  lbs.,  of 
ammonia-salts,  per  acre  per  annum ;  and  that  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum. 
For  barley^  the  plots  are — that  with  14  tons  farmjard  manure 
per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years;  that  with  the  same  mixed 
mineral  manure  as  for  the  wheat,  and  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts 
per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years ;  that  with  the  same  mineral 
manure  for  20  years,  400  lbs.  ammoniarsalts  for  the  first 
6  years,  200  lbs.  for  the  next  10  years,  and  275  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda  for  the  last  4  years  t)f  the  20 ;  and  that  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  2000  lbs.  rape-cake  for  the  first  6  yean, 
and  1000  lbs.  for  the  next  14  years. 

For  oats — the  plot  with  the  same  mixed  mineral  n^anure  as  for 
wheat  and  for  barley,  and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  ;  also  that  with 
the  same  mineral  manure  and  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
per  annum,  but  for  three  years  only. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  by  the 
use  of  it  in  manure  is,  in  the  cases  of  the  artificial  mixtures  of 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  manure,  calculated  over  the  amount 
determined  in  the  produce  by  the  corresponding  mineral  manure 
without  ammonia.  The  increase  in  the  produce  of  nitrogen 
by  farmyard  manure  is  also  calculated  oyer  that  by  the  purely 
mineral  manure. 

According  to  the  figures,  there  was,  with  the  same  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per 
annum  for  20  years  in  succession,  rather  less  than  one-third 
of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  wheat, 
but  nearly  one-half  in  that  of  the  barley. 

With  the  same  mineral  manure,  and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts 
applied  for  20  years  for  wheat,  and  400  lbs.  for  6  years,  200 
lbs.  for  10  years,  and  275  lbs.  nitrate  for  4  years — in  all  20 
years — for  barley,  there  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  tlie 
wheat,  again  scarcely  one-third,  but  in  that  of  the  barley  again 
nearly  one-half.  With  the  same  mineral  manure  and  4U0  lbs* 
ammonia-salts  applied  to  oats,  but  for  3  years  only,  there  was 
even  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  reckoDed 
to  be  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop. 

When  the  more  excessive  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  were 
applied  for  wheat,  notably  less  than  one-third  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  was  recovered,  and  the  less  the  greater  the  excess. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  (contain- 
ing nitrogen  =  400  lbs.  ammonia-«alts)  were  applied,  there  was, 
even  with  wheat,  not  much  less  than  half,  and  with  oats  rather 
more  than  half  of  the  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop. 
With  rape-cake  applied  for  barley,  a  considerably  less  pro- 
portion of  die  nitrogen  was  recovered  than  with  ammonia-salts. 
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Lastly,  with  farmyard  manure,  whether  applied  to  wheat  or  to 
barley,  very  much  less  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  was  recovered 
than  with  any  of  the  artificial  manures.  Indeed,  assuming  the 
dung  to  have  provided  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per 
annum,  there  was  recovered  in  the  increased  produce  of  the 
wheat  only  about  one«seventh,  and  in  that  of  the  barley  scarcely 
one-ninth,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  the  manure. 

The  general  result  of  this  new  and  more  extended  inquiry  is, 
then — that  with  neither  crop  is  the  whole  of  the  supplied  nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce  obtained ;  that  when  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  applied  a  much  less  proportion  was 
recovered  in  wheat  than  in  either  barley  or  oats ;  but  that,  even 
with  wheat,  more  was  recovered  when  nitrate  of  soda  was  em- 
ployed than  .when  ammonia-salts  were  used. 

How  is  the  apparent  loss  to  be  explained  ?  and  how  is  it  that  a 
greater  loss  is  observed  with  wheat  than  with  either  barley  or  oats  ? 
In  the  paper  in  the  ^Philosophical  Transactions'  (Part  II. 
1861),*  already  referred  to,  after  showing  the  relation  of  the 
nitrogen  in  increase  to  that  in  manure  in  some  particular  cases,  ' 
we  submitted  the  following  questions : — 

''  Is  the  unrecovered  amount  of  supplied  Nitrogen  or  at  any 
rate  a  considerable  proportion  of  it,  drained  away  and  lost  ? 

'*  Are  the  nitrogenous  compounds  transformed  within  the  soil, 
and  their  Nitrogen,  in  some  form,  evaporated  ? 

^^  Does  the  missing  amount  for  the  most  part  remain  in  some 
fixed  combination  in  the  soil,  only  to  be  yielded  up,  if  ever,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years  ? 

"  Is  ammonia  itself,  or  Nitrogen  in  the  free  state,  or  in  some 
other  form  of  combination  than  ammonia,  given  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  gprowing  plant  ?     Or,  lastly, 

^*  When  Nitrogen  is  supplied  within  the  soil  for  the  increased 
growth  of  the  Graminaceous  crop,  is  there  simply  an  unfavour- 
able distribution  of  it,  considered  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  the  underground  feeders  of  the  crop  ? — the  Leguminous  crop, 
which  alternates  with  it,  gathering  from  a  more  extended  range 
of  soil,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  assimilable  Nitrogen  within  the 
range  of  collection  of  a  next  succeeding  Cereal  one  ?" 

Briefly  enumerated,  the  three  main  sources  of  loss  of  nitrogen 
here  suggested  are,  then — drainage  ;  accumulation  within  the  soil 
*«  a  state  of  combination^  or  distribution^  unfavourable  for  being 
taken  up  by  the  immediately  succeeding  crop ;  or  evolution  in  some 
form  from  the  surface  of  the  growing  plant. 

From  some  of  the  results  reported  in  the  same  paper,  and  also 

*  "  On  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation ;  with  special  reference  to  the 
question  whether  plants  awlmilate  free  or  uncombioed  ^fitrogen."  By  Lawes, 
Gilbert,  and  Pugh. 
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from  other  considerations,  we  concluded,  in  opposition  to  ^e 
view  we  had  previously  been  disposed  to  entertain,  that  the  last- 
named  of  these,  that  is,  evoltUian  from  the  plantf  did  not  take 
place. 

With  regard  to  drainage,  the  previous  results  of  Professor 
Waj,*  and  especially  the  subsequent  ones  of  the  experiments 
conducted  at  Rugby  under  our  superintendence  for  die  Royal 
Sewage  Commission,t  led  us  to  attribute  great  importance  to 
that  part  of  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry  we 
arranged  for  the  collection  of  sixty-two  samples  of  drainage- 
water,  the  partial  analysis  of  which  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Way ;  and,  comparing  the  results  with  those  on  the  corresponding 
samples  of  sewage,  it  was  obvious  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  sewage  which  was  not  obtained  in  the  increase 
of  produce  was  recovered  in  the  drainage-water  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  We  therefore  arranged  for  the  collection  of  some 
special  samples  for  complete  analysis,  and  especially  for  the 
determination  of  the  nitric  acid,  if  any,  in  both  sewage  and 
drainage-water.  The  results  showed  considerably  more  nitrogen 
in  the  drainage  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  than  in  that  of  am- 
monia. Indeed,  it  was  obvious  that  a  large  proportion  of  that 
important  manurial  constituent  of  the  sewage  was  drained  away 
and  lost  Satisfied  for  the  time  with  this  indication,  it  was  nut 
contemplated  to  follow  up  that  part  of  our  general  inquiry  until 
the  question  of  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself 
had  first  been  investigated. 

After  the  publication,  in  1864,  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
wheat  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  composition  of  the  crop,  according  to  season  and 
manure,  was  resumed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  examine  both 
the  soils  and  the  drainage-waters  from  the  different  plots,  to  see 
whether  there  was,  on  the  one  hand  an  accumulation  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil,  and  on  the  other  a  loss  by  drainage.  The  nitrogen 
was  determined  in  the  first  9  inches,  the  second  9  inches,  and 
the  third  9  inches ;  or,  in  all,  to  a  depth  of  27  inches  of  soil. 
The  results  were  given  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  Science  at  Nottingham,  in  1866, 
and  the  following  quotation  from  the  abstract  of  that  paper  will 
indicate  their  general  bearing : — 

'^  The  accumulation  of  nitrogen  from  the  residue  of  manoiing 

*  «*Oii  the  Composition  of  the  Waters  of  Land-Drainage  and  of  Rub.* 
(*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England/  toL  xtu.  Part  I.) 

t  "  On  the  Sewage  of  Towns"  (Third  Report  and  Appendices  1, 2,  and  S, of 
the  Boyal  Oommission,  1865).  Also—'*  On  the  Composition,  Value,  and  UtiUsatioB 
of  Town  Sewage  "  ('  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,'  New  Series,  toL  it.  ;  entire 
series,  toI.  xix.,  1866). 
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was  found  to  be,  ia  some  cases,  very  considerable ;  but  even  with 
equal  amounts  supplied,  it  varied,  both  in  total  amount  and  in 
distribution,  according  to  circumstances,  the  depth  to  which  the 
unused  supply  had  penetrated  being  apparently  influenced  by  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  associated  manurial  constituents. 
The  general  result  was,  that,  although  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure  which  had  not  been  recovered 
as  increase  of  crop  was  shown  to  remain  in  the  soil,  still  a  larger 
amount  was  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  Initiative  results  indicated 
that  some  existed  as  nitric  acid  in  the  soil,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  amount  so  existing  would  prove  to  be  but  small.  In 
fact,  it  was  concluded  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  would 
remain  entirely  unaccounted  for  within  the  soil  to  the  depth  under 
examination  than  was  there  traceable,  and  the  probability  was, 
that  at  any  rate  some  of  this  had  passed. off  into  the  drains,  and 
some  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  soil." 

,It  was  at  the  same  time  shown,  by  reference  to  field  results,  how 
reiy  small  was  the  increase  of  subsequent  wheat  crops  due  to  the 
large  residue  of  nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  soil,  notwithstanding 
its  amount  was  many  times  greater  than  that  which  would  yield 
an  increase  of  20  bushels  or  more,  if  applied  afresh  to  soil  other- 
wise in  the  same  condition. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  established,  that  there  was  a  considerable 
accumulation  within  the  soil,  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure 
and  not  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop,  but  that  there 
remained  a  considerable  quantity  not  so  accounted  for ;  and  it 
was  concluded  that  some  of  this  had  passed  off  into  the  drains, 
and  some  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  subsoil. 

Being  fully  occupied  at  the  time  with  other  subjects,  and 
finding  that  Dr.  Voelcker  was  desirous  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  land  drainage,  we  gladly  provided  him  with  samples  of 
the  drainage-water  from  the  dififerently-manured  plots  in  the 
experimental  wheat-field,  and  also  with  full  particulars  of  their 
history  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry.  In  the  'Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London'  (vol.  iz.  s.s.  p.  291,  1871),  Dr. 
Voelcker  has  published  the  results  of  the  complete  analysis  of 
seventy  samples  of  drainage-water  of  accurately  known  history  so 
collected.  Those  results  are  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  not  only  in  its  agricultural  bearings,  but 
also  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  sources  of 
potable  and  other  waters  upon  their  composition  and  quality. 
For  the  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Voelcker's  own 
paper ;  but  the  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  loss  by  drainage  of  the  nitrogen  supplied 
to  the  soil  by  manure. 
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Table  XLY. — Oomposition  of  Drainage-water  from  Plots  diffisrently  Hanored; 
Broadbalk  Field,  Bothamsted ;  W^eat  every  Year,  commencing  1844. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  per  100,000  parts  of  Water. 

Dr.  Voelcker's  Results. 
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The  conditions  under  which  the  results  given  in  the  above 
(and  the  next)  Table  have  been  obtained,  should  be  farther 
described  as  follows : — With  the  exception  of  Plot  9,  as  explained 
below,  each  plot  has  been  manured  as  stated  in  the  Table  every 
year,  commencing  1852.  Further,  Plot  2  received  14  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  every  year,  commencing  1843-4.  The  on- 
manured  portion  consists  of  two  lands,  Plots  3  and  4  respectively, 
the  drain  running  under  the  furrow  which  separates  them ;  Plot 
3  has  been  unmanured  since  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ments in  1843-4,  and  for  some  years  previously  ;  whilst  Plot  4 
has  only  been  unmanured  since  1851 ;  for  which,  and  six  pre- 
ceding seasons,  it  received  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate  of 
lime ;  the  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  from  which  are 
slightly  apparent  even  up  to  the  present  time.  Each  of  the  other 
plots  consists  of  two  lands,  the  drain  running  under  the  sepa- 
rating furrow.  For  the  crop  of  1851,  and  several  preceding 
seasons,  Plot  5  received,  besides  mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts 
in  rather  heavy  dressings,  and  also  some  rape-cake.  The  other 
plots  also  received  various  amounts  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
manure  in  1851,  and  previously.  Only  one  of  the  two  lands 
comprising  Plot  9  has  received  the  mineral  manure  stated  (com- 
mencing 1855) ;  the  other  has  bad  the  nitrate  alone :  the  quantity 
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of  nitrate  applied  over  the  two  lands  was  equal  to  onlj  71  lbs. 
nitrogen  per  acre  in  1852,  and  to  only  61  lbs.  in  1853  and  1854, 
but  to  82  lbs.  in  each  jear  since. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  three  of  the 
five  occasions  on  which  all  the  other  drains  ran  freely,*  no 
resalt  is  given  for  the  farmyard  manure  plot.  The  fact  is  that, 
whilst  the  pipe-drains  from  every  one  of  the  other  plots  in  the 
experimental  wheat-field  run  freely^  perhaps  four  or  five  or 
more  times  annually,  the  drain  from  the  dunged  plot  seldom  runs 
at  all  more  than  once  a  year,  and  in  some  seasons  not  at  all.  We 
mast  refer  to  a  former  paper  *  for  some  further  particulars  relating 
to  this  very  important  result.  Stated  briefly,  it  was  found  that 
the  dunged  soil,  when  saturated,  retained,  within  12  inches  from 
the  surface,  an  excess  of  water  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  1^  inch  of  rain  more  than  that  held  to  the  same  depth  on 
the  unmanured  and  the  artificially  manured  plots  in  the  same  field. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  the  dunged  soil,  with  its  vast 
accumulation  of  organic  matter,  and  doubtless  greater  degree  of 
disintegration,  porosity,  and  power  of  absorption,  especially  near 
the  surface,  is  enabled'  to  retain  much  more  water.  Hence  a 
much  greater  amount  and  continuity  of  rain  is  required  to  over- 
come its  power  of  retention,  and  to  reach  the  drains  in  its  case. 
This  result  is  one  of  very  great  interest  and  significance.  Thus, 
whether  the  porosity  of  a  clay  soil  be  increased  by  the  application 
of  manure,  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
two,  its  power  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  in  an  available  and  not 
injurious  state,  will  be  proportionately  increased  ;  and,  not  only 
will  the  growing  crops  be  thereby  rendered  more  independent  of 
drought,  but  the  necessity  for  artificial  drainage  will,  at  any  rate 
in  some  soils,  be  greatly  lessened. 

Not  only  does  the  drain-pipe  from  the  dunged  plot  seldom  run, 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  its 
drainage  water  is,  in  one  of  the  cases  given,  less  than  where  82  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  were  supplied  as  ammonia-salts,  and  in  the  other  less 
than  where  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  so  supplied.  This  is  the 
case  though  the  dung  is  estimated  to  supply  to  the  soil  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum.  In  connection 
with  this  point  it  may  be  stated  that  analysis  of  the  soil  of  the 
dunged  plot  after  25  years  of  the  application  of  the  manure, 
showed  that  the  top  9  inches  contained  nearly  twice  as  high  a 
percentage  of  nitrogen  as  the  corresponding  layer  of  any  of  the 
artificially  manured  plots.  Yet,  not  once  during  the  29  years  of 
the  experiments  has  the  farmyard-manured  plot  yielded  as  high  a 
total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together)  as  one  or  other  of  the  plots 
manured  with  mixed  mineral    manure   and    ammonia  salts  or 


^  '  Joarual  of  the  Royal  Agricaltaral  Society  of  England/  vol.  vii.  8.s.,  Fart  1., 
p.  115. 
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nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  the 
dung  is  retained  by  the  soil  in  a  condition  not  only  much  less 
rapidly  available  to  growing  crops,  but  also  much  less  liable  to 
loss  by  drainage.  Still,  there  is  a  lai^  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
supplied  in  the  dung  not  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  Table  shows  that  at  each  period  of  collection  there  was  less 
nitrogen  in  the  drainage-water  from  the  plot  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  unmanured  since  1851,  and  part  for  a  number  of  years 
previously,  than  from  either  of  the  plots  artificially  manured 
during  the  same  period.  There  was,  in  every  case,  rather  more 
from  Plot  5,  which  received  mineral  manure  alone  in  1852,  and 
each  year  since;  but  mineral  manure  in  each,  with  ammonia-salts, 
or  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or  both,  in  7  out  of  the  8  preceding 
years.  There  was,  further,  in  each  case,  more  nitrogen  in  the  drain- 
age-water when,  to  the  mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts  =  41  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  was  added ;  with  one  slight  exception  again  more 
when  82  lbs.  were  employed ;  and  more  still  with  123  lbs.  nitrogen 
supplied. 

That  is  to  saj/f  with  each  increased  supply  of  nitrogen  by  mamatj 
as  ammonia-saltSf  there  wcu  an  increas&i  loss  of  nitrogen  as  nitric 
acid  in  the  drainage-water. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  experiments  on  wheat 
here  referred  to,  the  ammonia-salts  were  always  sown  broadcast 
in  the  autumn,  and  ploughed  or  harrowed  in  before  sowing  the 
seed  ;  and  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in 
the  drainage-water  is  much  greater  on  the  three  occasions  of  winter 
collection,  that  is,  soon  after  the  manures  were  sown,  and  when 
there  was  no  growth,  than  on  either  of  the  two  occasions  of 
spring  collection,  that  is,  after  the  washing  out  by  the  winter 
rains,  and  when  active  growth  had  set  in. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  is,  however,  always  sown  as  a  top-dressine 
about  the  middle  of  March.  Accordingly,  there  was,  in  each 
case  of  winter  collection,  much  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the 
drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  (9),  than  in  that  from  Plot  7, 
which  received  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts 
applied  in  the  autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  both  cases  of  spriiy 
collection — that  is,  after  the  sowing  of  the  nitrate — the  amount  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  was  much  greater  in  the  drainage  from  the 
nitrated  plot,  than  in  that  from  the  plot  which  had  received 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autuma 
In  one  case,  indeed,  April  21,  1868,  the  nitrate  having  been 
applied  on  March  18,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in 
the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  amounted  to  5*83  parts  per 
100,000  parts  of  water.  Assuming  (which,  however,  was  pro- 
bably not  the  case)  that  an  inch  of  rain  passed  as  drainage  of 
that  strength,  this  would  represent  a  loss  of  about  13  lbs.  of  nitro- 
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gen  per  acre!  On  this  point  it  may  be  stated  that  for  every 
inch  of  rain  carrying  with  it  into  the  drains,  or  below  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  1  part  of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  there 
■  will  be  a  loss  of  2^  (2*26)  lbs.  of  nitrogen  of  manure  per  acre.  If 
this  fact  be  clearly  fixed  upon  the  mind,  its  great  practical  im- 
portance cannot  fail  to  be  recognised. 

Since  this  Section  was  in  type,  we  have  been  favoured  by 
Professor  Frankland  with  numerous  results  of  analysis  of  drain- 
age-water from  the  differently  manured  plots  in  the  experimental 
field  at  Rothamsted,  samples  of  which  had,  at  his  request,  been 
supplied  to  him  for  investigation.  He  has  also  been  good  enough 
to  give  us  permission  to  publish  some  of  the  results  obtained 
relating  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  waters  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites.  Accordingly,  we  have,  with  his  approval, 
selected  for  illustration  those  relating  to  the  same  plots  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Voelcker's  analyses,  and  those  relating  to  six  different 
periods  of  collection  are  taken. 

When  considered  in  detail — with  due  regard  to  the  supply  of 
manure,  to  the  previous  rainfall,  to  the  period  of  collection,  to 

K.E  XL VI. — Composition  of  JDrainage-water  from  Plots  differently  Manured ; 
Broadbalk  Field,  Eothamsted ;  Wheat  every  Year,  commenoing  1844. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  per  100,000  parts  of  Water. 

Professor  Framkland'b  Results. 
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•  th  j^  ^^*^  ^^  drains  did  not  ran  *,  and  as  there  was  little  or  no  loss  of  nitrogen  from 
'  that  did,  it  is  assumed  that  there  was  little  or  none  in  these,  and  hence,  for  fair  oomparison, 
neans  are— for  Plots  3-4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  taken  as  for  6  experiments.  For  Plot  2,  howeyer, 
are  only  taken  for  4,  and  for  Plot  9  for  6,  experiments. 

vJn  January  19,  1873,  the  drain  from  Plot  9  ran  a  little,  bat  had  ceased  to  do  so  when  the 
lC8  w«re  collected. 
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the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  to  the  rate  of  flow — these  results  of 
Dr.  Frankland's  not  only  strikingly  confirm  the  conclusions  dnwn 
from  those  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  but  they  afford  additional  points  of 
interest  Thus,  there  is  not  only  an  obvious  gradation  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogen,  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  comparing  plot  with 
plot,  according  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure, 
but,  dependent  on  the  conditions  above  enumerated,  there  are 
both  higher  and  lower  amounts  than  in  any  of  the  cases  investi- 
gated  by  Dr.  Voelckcr. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  the  farmyard-manure  plot  received  its 
dressing  on  October  22nd,  and  the  mineral  manures  and  ammonisr 
salts  were  applied  on  October  18  and  22.  During  November,  and 
the  first  half  of  December,  there  was  much  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  rain ;  about  the  20th  of  December  there  was  a  fall  of 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  from  that  time  to  the  eai 
of  the  month  there  was  more  or  less  rain  almost  every  dav; 
giving,  however,  a  total  for  the  month  of  considerably  less  than 
the  average.  Still,  the  soil  had  gradually  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  moisture ;  and,  on  December  30th,  a  few  of  the  drains  in  the 
experimental  wheat- field  ran  a  little.  There  was  a  little  raio 
registered  on  January  1,  2,  and  3,  1872,  more  than  one-qnaiter 
of  an  inch  on  January  4th,  more  than  half  an  inch  on  Jaimaiy  Sth, 
and  again  more  than  half  an  inch  on  January  6th.  On  January  4A 
a  few  of  the  drains  ran,  and  on  both  the  5th  and  6th  the  whole 
of  them.  The  results  given  in  the  first  line  of  the  Table  (XLVL; 
relate  to  samples  collected  on  January  5th,  which  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  all  the  drains  ran  since  the  application  of  the 
manures  in  October. 

The  drainage  from  the  Plots  3-4,  both  of  which  have  been 
entirely  unmanured  since  1851,  and  one  for  some  years  pre^ 
viously,  shows  the  lowest  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates; 
that  from  Plot  5,  which  had  received  mineral  manure  alooe 
in  1852,  and  each  year  since,  but  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts  for  several  years  previously,  contained  rather  more ; 
that  from  Plot  6,  with  ammonia-salts  equal  41  lbs.  nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum,  much  more ;  that  from  Plot  7,  with  am- 
monia-salts equal  82  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  again 
much  more ;  and  that  from  Plot  8,  receiving  123  lbs.  nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum,  very  much  more  still — in  fact,  more  than 
in  any  other  case  examined  by  either  Dr.  Frankland  or  Dr. 
Voelcker,  and  an  amount  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  17f  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  provided  that  an  inch  of  rain  passed  away  as 
drainage  of  that  strength.  The  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  had  not  received  any  nitrate  since  the 
previous  spring,  showed  less  loss  of  nitrogen  than  Plot  6,  which 
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receives  only  half  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  annually,  but  in  the 
form  of  ammonia-salts,  which  had  been  applied  in  the  autumn. 

During  the  rest  of  January  (1872)  some  of  the  drains  ran  very 
frequently,  and  nearly  all  of  them  more  than  once ;  in  March, 
again,  many  of  them  ran  twice,  and  on  May  18th  there  was  a 
discharge  from  all  excepting  that  from  the  dunged  plot.  In 
fact,  in  January  there  was  a  great  excess  of  rain ;  in  February  a 
fair  amount ;  in  March  considerably  more  than  the  average ;  in 
April  nearly  the  average;  and  in  May  a  considerable  excess. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  May,  therefore,  the  soil  had  been  subjected 
to  an  unusual  washing  out;  whilst  growth  would  then  have 
advanced  considerably,  and  the  roots  would  have  established 
command  over  the  soluble  matters  within  the  soil.  The  result 
is,  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  at  that  date 
was  extremely  small  in  all  the  csises  of  autumn  manuring  by 
ammonia-salts ;  but  it  was  very  much  greater  where  the  nitrate 
had  been  applied  on  March  7th.  It  is  true  that  the  actual  amount 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  was  less  in  May,  after  the  sowing 
of  the  manure  in  March,  than  it  was  in  January,  when  no  nitrate 
had  been  sown,  and  a  crop  had  been  grown  since  the  application 
of  the  manure  in  the  previous  March  ;  but  in  May  the  quantity 
in  the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  was  very  many  times 
greater  than  in  that  from  either  of  the  plots  which  had  been 
manured  with  ammonia«salts,  whilst  in  January  it  was  less. 

After  the  collection  on  May  18^h,  there  was  about  one- third  of 
an  inch  of  rain  before  the  end  of  the  month,  bringing  up  the  total 
to  notably  more  than  the  average.  In  June,  again,  there  was 
an  excess  of  rain,  more  especially  during  the  first  third  of  the 
month ;  on  June  9th  a  few  of  the  drains  ran,  and  on  June  11th  most 
of  them,  though  only  slowly.  Samples  of  the  drainage  from 
eight  of  the  plots  were  sent  to  Dr.  Frankland  ;  and  although  in 
three  of  them  a  very  small  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  was  found,  the  Table  shows  that  there  was  none  whatever 
in  that  from  either  of  the  plots  to  which  the  results  there  given 
refer.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact;  and  it  is  doubtless 
accounted  for,  in  part  by  the  previous  washing  out  of  the  soil, 
and  in  part  by  the  extent  to  which  the  growing  crop  would,  by 
the  middle  of  June,  have  availed  itself  of  assimilable  nitrogen 
within  the  soil. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  season  thus  far 
referred  to,  that,  after  such  considerable  loss  by  drainage  during 
the  winter,  the  crops  in  the  experimental  wheat-field  which  had 
been  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  applied 
in  the  autumn,  were  considerably  below  the  average  obtained 
under  corresponding  conditions  in  other  years,  whilst  the  produce 
12  N 
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by  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda — the  latter  not  applied 
until  the  spring — was  considerably  above  the  average. 

From  June  11th  until  October  25th  none  of  the  drains  ran ;  bat 
there  was  a  flow  from  most  of  them  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
of  the  latter  month ;  and,  as  the  Table  shows,  samples  of  the 
drainage  of  October  26th  were  collected  and  analysed.    The  dung 
had  been  put  upon  its  plot  on  October  14th ;  the  mineral  manures 
and  the  ammonia-salts  were  sown  on  October  16th  and  17th.  There 
was  more  or  less  rain  registered  each  day  afterwards,  until,  on 
the  24th  there  was  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  on  the  25th  more 
than  half  an  inch,  and  on  the  26th  nearly  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 
These  heavy  rains  had  come  on  when  the  land  was  only  partly 
ploughed,    only   one   or  two   plots   being    finished,    and   some 
scarcely  touched.     At  the  time  of  the  collection  of  die  drainage, 
therefore  (October  26th),  scarcely  two  plots  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  to  the  working  of  the  land,  so  that  some  irregularities 
in  the  relative  composition  of  the  waters  would  be  expected. 
There  was  still,  in  the  main,  a  gradation  in  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrates  in  the  drainage-water,  according  to  the  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  applied ;  but  the  quantities  were,  throughout,  com- 
paratively low  for  winter-drainage  collected  soon  after  the  sowing 
of  the  manure.     This  was  probably  in  part  due  to  the  soil  not 
having  been  completely  broken  up,  and  the  manures,  therefore, 
not  being  thoroughly  distributed,  but  partly  also  to  washing  out, 
or  dilution,  for  many  hours  before  the  samples  were  collected. 

Some  of  the  drains  ran,  more  or  less,  eight  times  during 
November,  and  most  of  them  two  or  three  times.  In  Decenaber, 
again,  most  ran  six,  and  some  seven  times,  completing  a  year  of 
much  more  frequent  running  than  any  since  the  observation  of 
them  commenced  in  1866. 

On  January  2,  4,  and  5,  1873,  the  drains  from  all  excepting 
the  dunged  plot,  and  on  January  3rd,  10th,  and  19th,  from  all,  with- 
out exception,  ran.  On  January  3rd  there  was  a  very  full,  bot  at 
each  of  the  five  other  dates  only  a  moderate,  flow.  On  January  19th 
samples  were  collected  from  all  the  plots  excepting  No.  9,  the 
flow  from  which  had  stopped  when  the  collection  was  made. 
Since  the  collection  on  October  26,  1872,  there  had  been  about 
5  inches  more  than  the  average  fall  of  rain ;  some  of  the  drains 
had  run  more  than  twenty,  and  most  sixteen  or  seventeen,  times ; 
whilst,  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  all  but  the  dunged 
plot  had  previously  run  five  times.  Accordingly,  after  so  much 
washing  out  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  was  comparatively  small  for  winter-drainage ;  but  there 
was  very  obvious  gradation  in  the  amount  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia-salts  which  had  been  applied. 

Between  January  19th  and  February  26th  there  were  frequent. 
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but  not  heavy  rains  (or  snow-falls),  but  at  the  latter  date  about 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  of  melted  snow  and  rain  were  registered, 
all  the  drains  ran,  and  samples  were  collected  and  sent  to 
Dr.  Frankland.  After  such  an  unusual  washing  out  of  the  soil 
since  the  sowing  of  the  manures  in  October,  the  drainage  of 
February  26th  is  seen  to  contain,  for  that  period  of  the  year,  a 
very  small  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  There 
is  still  something  like  gradation  according  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure;  and,  as  would  be  expected, 
there  is  less  in  the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  than  in  that 
from  Plot  7,  which  receives  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  annually, 
but  applied  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn. 

In  connection  with  the  very  unusually  large  amount  of  water 
passing  from  the  land  by  drainage  during  the  past  winter, 
1872-73,  it  is  of  much  interest  to  remark  that,  whilst  at  the 
present  time  (June  1873)  the  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat- 
field  which  received  their  dressing  of  ammonia-salts  in  October, 
are  looking  very  much  worse  than* usual,  in  fact,  extremely 
unpromising,  others,  which  were  top-dressed  with  ammonia-salts 
or  nitrate  of  soda  in  March,  show  much  greater  luxuriance. 

With  regard  to'  the  dunged  plot  (2),  it  has  been  explained 
(p.  139),  that,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  porosity  of  the  soil 
by  the  application  of  farmyard  manure  so  many  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  drains  from  it  very  seldom  run.  It  happens,  there- 
fore, that  they  do  so  only  when  there  is  a  very  great  excess  of 
rain ;  and,  when  there  is  such  excess,  a  surface-drain,  which  first 
crosses  the  furrows  of  all  the  other  plots,  then  crossed  that  of  the 
dang,  and  passed  not  many  yards  from  the  outfall  of  that  plot, 
has  generally  been  running,  so  that  there  has  sometimes  been 
doubt  whether  the  drainage  from  the  dunged  plot  were  not  more 
or  less  aflected  by  the  percolation  of  this  surface-water.  Other 
cross-surfsice  drains  have,  however,  from  time  to  time,  been  cut, 
to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  at  any 
rate  during  the  past  winter,  there  has  been  no  danger  of  such 
percolation.  Moreover,  the  results  relating  to  Plot  2,  recorded 
in  the  Table,  though  so  different  at  the  four  periods  of  collection, 
are  so  far  consistent  with  each  other  that,  in  each  case,  the 
drainage- water  contains  somewhat  less  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  than  that  collected  at  the  corresponding  date  from  Plot  6, 
which  received  only  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  but 
in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts ;  whilst,  as  already  stated  (p.  139), 
the  dung  is  estimated  to  supply  nearly,  if  not  quite,  200  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum.  But  there  has  been  a  great 
accumulation  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  manure  in  the  soil  of 
the  dunged  plot,  especially  near  the  surface,  and  very  much 
more  than  in  that  of  the  plots  manured  with  ammonia-salts  or 

N  2 
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nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  a 
general  consistency  between  these  results  relating  to  the  drainage 
from  the  dunged  plot,  and  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Voelcker ;  for, 
in  one  case  examined  by  him,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates, 
&c.,  also  ranged  somewhat  below  that  in  the  drainage  from 
Plot  6,  and  in  the  other  not  much  above  it 

In  regard  to  wheat,  therefore,  it  has  been  experimentallj 
established,  that,  even  when  a  comparatively  moderate  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  was  applied  as  manure,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
nitrogen  so  supplied  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop ; 
that  the  unexhausted  residue,  if  any,  was  but  very  slowly,  and 
very  partially  recovered  as  increased  yield  in  succeeding  years ; 
that,  nevertheless,  there  was  an  accumulation  within  the  soil 
itself,  of  some  of  the  nitrogen  not  at  first  recovered  in  increase ; 
but  that  there  was  a  loss  by  drainage  which  increased  almost  io 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure. 

The  question  arises — whether  the  whole  of  the  supplied  nitrogro 
which  is  not  recovered  in  the  crop  either  remains  in  the  soil,  or 
is  lost  by  drainage  ? 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  with  certainty,  either 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  retained  by  the  soil  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots,  the  proportion  of  the  total  rain  passing  beyond 
their  reach,  or  the  average  composition  of  the  drainage,  absolute 
proof  on  this  point  is  not  at  command.  The  following  illus- 
tration will  nevertheless  be  useful. 

Of  the  total  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  wheat  plot  No. '  7, 
during  the  20  years,  1852-1871,  it  may  be  assumed  that  about 
33  per  cent  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop,  leaving  67  per 
cent,  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  The  determinations  of 
nitrogen  made  in  the  samples  of  soil  collected  in  1865  are  ob- 
viously not  strictly  applicable  to  the  present  calculation ;  but  from 
them  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  approximately  one-third, 
or  possibly  more,  of  the  nitrogen  not  recovered  in  the  increase 
of  crop,  remains  accumulated  within  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
the  27  inches  examined.  This  would  leave  say  44  per  cent,  of  the 
82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  annually  applied  as  manure,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  average  of  36  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  to  be  annually  accounted  for  bv 
drainage  or  otherwise.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far 
the  larger  proportion,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  drainage  takes 
place  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months;  and  taking  the 
mean  of  Dr.  Voelcker^s  three  determinations  of  nitric-acid  in  the 
winter  drainage  from  this  plot,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found  io 
it  is  2 '16  parts  for  100,000  of  water.  As  1  inch  of  rain  is  equal 
to  a  fall  of  226,263  lbs.  (about  101  tons)  of  water  per  acre,  even 
inch  passing  as  drainage  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots,  and  con- 
taining 1  part  of  nitrogen  per  100,000,  would  carry  with  it  i\ 
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(2'26)  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre ;  and  2*16  parts  per  100,000 
would  represent  a  loss  of  nearly  5  (4'88)  lbs.  per  acre  for  each 
inch  of  rain  so  passing.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  little  more 
than  7  (7*38)  inches  of  rain  to  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
roots  to  account  for  the  whole  loss  of  nitrogen  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  plot  No.  7. 

We  have  said  that  the  actual  amount  of  drainage  is  unknown  ; 
and  since,  in  the  case  of  the  land  in  question,  the  subsoil  of  clay 
rests  upon  chalk  at  from  6  to  10  feet  from  the  surface,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  natural  drainage  constantly  going  on,  no  gauging 
of  the  flow  of  the  pipes,  however  exact,  would  indicate  ibe  total 
amount  of  water  passing.  Other  experiments  at  Rothamsted 
have,  however,  proved,  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
annual  rain  may  pass  below  40  inches.  Supposing  only  one- 
third  of  the  total  fall  so  to  pass,  an  average  of  from  8  to  9  inches 
of  rain  would  annually  drain  away,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  would  go  off  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  drainage-water  here  sup- 
posed would  obviously  be  sufficient  to  account  for  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  Plot  7  as  above  indicated. 
On  the  one  hand,  however,  some  allowance  in  the  way  of  de- 
duction must  be  made  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  in  the  drainage,  due  to  accumulations  within  the  soil  prior 
to  the  period  included  within  the  estimate,  or  to  other  normal 
annual  sources;  but  whether,  with  the  large  annual  supply  of 
nitrogen  by  manure,  and  the  much  more  active  root  development, 
in  the  case  of  Plot  7,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage- 
Wftter  from  that  plot,  due  to  sources  other  than  the  annual  direct 
supply  of  nitrogenous  manure,  would  be  as  much  as  that  indi- 
cated in  the  drainage  from  either  plols  3,  4,  or  5,  may  be  a 
question.  On  the  odier  hand,  the  proportion  of  the  drainage  to 
the  rain-fall,  in  the  case  of  the  soil  in  question,  would  probably 
average  more  than  one-third,  which  amount  only  is  assumed  in 
the  above  estimate. 

Although  the  selection  of  samples  sent  to  Dr.  Frankland  was 
very  fortunate,  so  far  as  the  illustration  of  the  wide  difference  in 
the  composition  of  the  drainage  from  the  same  plot  at  different 
times  is  concerned,  his  results  are,  on  that  account,  the  less 
directly  available  as  a  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  pro- 
bable average  composition  of  the  drainage  throughout  any  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year.  To  this  end  it  would  be  desirable  to 
bave  had  results  relating  to  the  period  between  January  5  and 
May  18,  1872 ;  and  again  to  that  between  October  26,  1872, 
and  January  19,  1873.  Still,  taking  Dr.  Frankland's  results  as 
they  stand,  the  mean  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  in  the  samples  of  drainage  from  Plot  7,  collected  on 
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January  5  and  October  26,  1872,  and  on  January  19  and 
February  26,  1873,  is  higher  than  that  in  the  winter  draina^ 
from  the  same  plot  examined  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  adopted  in 
the  illustrations  above  given* 

It  should  be  added  that,  even  the  drainage  from  the  plots 
manured  exclusively  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda  would  appear,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland*i 
analyses,  to  contain  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen, 
in  amount  averaging  about  4  or  5  per  cent,  as  much  as  that 
found  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  by  so  much,  therefore,  in- 
creasing the  loss  of  combined  nitrogen  by  drainage,  beyond  that 
indicated  by  the  quantity  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  alone.  In  the 
drainage  from  the  dunged  plot,  however,  the  amount  of  ammonia 
and  organic  nitrogen  is,  both  actually,  and  relatively  to  the  quan- 
tity as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  much  more  than  in  that  from  the 
artificially  manured  plotsL 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  seems  extremely  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  applied  to  the  wheat  as  ammonia- 
salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  was  either  recovered  in  the  increase  of 
the  crop,  accumulated  within  the  soil,  or  lost  by  drainage. 

As  the  experimental  barley-field  is  not  artificially  drained, 
we  are  unable  to  illustrate  the  point  in  the  same  manner  in 
regard  to  the  barley  as  to  the  wheat  crop.  It  has,  however, 
been  conclusively  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  barley,  a  greater 
amount  of  increase  is  obtained  for  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  in 
manure  than  in  that  of  the  wheat ;  and  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  supplied  is  recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce 
within  a  given  time.     How  are  these  facts  to  be  explaineid  ? 

From  the  facts  adduced,  it  is  clear  that  a  material  loss  of 
nitrogen  takes  place  by  drainage  in  the  winter,  when  ammonia- 
salts  are  applied  in  the  autumn  for  the  wheat  crop  ;  and  since 
the  manures  for  the  barley  are  not  sown  until  the  spring,  all  lost 
of  the  freshly-supplied  nitrogen  by  winter  rains  is  avoided. 
Further,  not  only  would  there  be  comparatively  little  drainage 
after  the  spring  sowing,  but  growth  being  at  once  established,  the 
nitrogen,  whether  applied  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrate, 
would  be  rapidly  taiken  up.  The  analyses  of  the  drainage  from 
the  wheat-field  show  that  the  water  collected  during  the  spring 
contained,  compared  with  that  of  the  winter,  very  little  nitrogen. 
This  is  probably  partly  accounted  for  by  the  previous  washing 
out  of  the  soil  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  doubtless  also  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  action  of  the  growing  crop.  It  is  only  what 
would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  given  quantity  of  ammonia- 
salts  applied  for  barley  in  the  spring,  should  yield  a  much  better 
result  than  an  equal  amount  applied  for  wheat  in  the  antama 

Even  in  the  wheat  experiments,  nitrate  of  soda  has  always 
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been  applied  in  the  spring  ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  the  same  quan<- 
tities  have  not  been  applied  for  the  two  crops,  no  exact  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the  results  they  respectively  yield. 
Still,  the  evidence  undoubtedly  indicates  that  more  increase  has 
been  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  nitrate  when  applied  to  barley 
than  to  wheat     In  this  case,  therefore,  loss  by  winter  drainage 
cannot  account  for  the  comparatively  defective  result  with  the 
latter  crop.     Part  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity which  has  been  applied  for  wheat  (550  lbs.  per  acre)  is  a  heavy 
spring  dressing ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  solubility  of  the  nitrate, 
and  the  little  power  of  retaining  it  which  the  soil  possesses,  there 
would  be  a  greater  loss  by  spring  and  summer  drainage  the 
greater  the  quantity  applied.     In  confirmation  of  this  view.  Dr. 
Voelcker's  analysis  of  the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  after 
the  manure   had   recently   been  sown,  showed   twice  as  much 
nitrogen  as  he  found  in  any  case  of  winter  drainage  from  plots 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts.     In 
many  seasons  too,  the  crop  is  too  heavy  and  laid.     For  barley, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  half  the  amount  of  nitrate  is  used  ;  and, 
consequently,  there  will  probably  be  not  only  less  loss  of  manure 
by  drainage,  but  less  loss  of  crop  by  laying. 

With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  probably  a  less 
proportional  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  from  the  nitrate  when 
applied  for  the  barley  than  for  the  wheat,  it  should  further  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  although  the  manure  is  ifor  both  crops  sown  in  the 
spring,  yet  it  is  in  the  one  case  on  land  in  a  close  and  consolidated 
condition,  and  in  the  other  on  soil  rendered  as  light  and  open  as 
possible  by  recent  working,  and  hence  offering  a  greater  surface 
for  absorption  and  retention  of  the  manure.  There  is  probably 
also  a  more  active  root-development  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  in  case  of  the  barley  than  in  that  of  the  wheat. 

Whether  or  not  the  above  suppositions  afford  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  difference  of  result  with  the  nitrate  when 
applied  to  both  crops  in  the  spring,  the  difference  in  the  case 
of  the  ammonia-salts  applied  for  the  wheat  in  the  autumn,  and 
for  the  barley  in  the  spring,  is  at  any  rate  much  more  conclu- 
sively accounted  for.  But  diere  is  another  circumstance  in  con*^ 
nection  with  the  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia-salts  which  is 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce  being  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  barley  experiments  than  in  those  with  wheat,  there 
remains,  of  course,  much  less  to  be  accounted  for  by  accumular 
tion  in  the  soil,  and  by  drainage.  There  is  pretty  certainly  much 
less  loss  by  drainage.  And,  so  far  as  the  few  determinations  of 
nitrogen  that  have  yet  been  made  in  the  soils  of  the  barley  plots 
enable  us  to  judge,  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  is  less 
accumulation  in  the  soil  also,  especially  in  the  lower  layers.     If 
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this  be  really  so,  the  explanation  is  that,  as  the  application  of 
the  ammonia-salts  for  the  barley  is  made  with  the  soil  in  a  more 
porous  condition,  when  there  is  less  risk  of  saturation  by  water, 
therefore  less  risk  of  washing  out,  and  when  growth  almost  im- 
mediately succeeds,  the  wide  distribution  of  the  ammonia  (or  of 
the  nitrate  resulting  from  its  oxidation)  is  materially  checked ; 
whilst  the  residue  thus  remaining  near  the  surface  will  be  the  more 
easily  available  to  the  abundant  surface  rootlets  of  succeeding 
barley  cropsw  In  this  there  would  obviously  be  an  element  in 
the  explanation  of  the  greater  effect  upon  succeeding  crops,  of 
the  nitrogen  of  manure  not  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase, 
when  it  was  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  than  when  in  the 
autumn  for  wheat 

The  long  continued  effect  from  previous  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  must  obviously  be  explained  in  a  very  different 
way.  As  already  referred  to,  a  given  surface  of  soil  has  much 
less  power  to  retain  either  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  nitrates,  than 
ammonia.  Consequently,  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrate  distributes 
much  more  rapidly,  and  widely,  through  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
and,  so  far,  is  more  liable  to  loss  by  drainage.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  explained  (p.  56)  that  the  effect  of  the  nitrate, 
or  its  products  of  decomposition,  is  to  cause  the  disintegration 
of  the  clay  subsoil,  and  so  to  increase  its  porosity,  and,  there- 
fore, its  surface  for  the  absorption  and  retention  both  of 
moisture  and  of  manurial  matters,  and  also  its  permeability  to 
the  roots.  Hence,  although  a  given  surface  of  the  clay  subsoil 
will,  retain  much  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  as  ammonia, 
the  surface  itself  being  much  increased,  the  defective  power  of 
retention  of  a  given  surface  will,  in  so  far,  be  compensated. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  barley  crop  was  moch 
more  independent  of  drought  on  the  nitrated  plots  than  on 
those  manured  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonia^salts ;  and  not  only  so,  for  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  retention  of  nitrates  by  the  subsoil,  beyond  that  which  would 
be  anticipated  considering  their  solubility ;  a  result  which  is 
most  probably  due  to  the  same  increase  of  disintegration,  poro- 
sity, and  surface,  as  is  assumed  to  account  for  the  increased  reten- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequent  extended 
development  of  root,  and  yielding  up  of  water  to  the  plant. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  explanation  in  either 
case,  the  facts  are  undoubted — ^that  there  was  a  considerable  effect 
on  succeeding  barley  crops  from  previous  applications  of  nitrogen, 
both  as  ammonia-salts  and  as  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  that  mnch 
greater  effects,  due  to  the  residue  of  the  supplied  nitrogen,  were 
observed  when  ammonia-salts  were  applied  for  barley  in  the 
spring,  than  when  for  wheat  in  the  autumn. 
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To  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  the  unexhausted 
residue  from  previously  supplied  nitrogen,  must  be  added  some 
evidence  as  to  the  effects  on  succeeding  crops  of  previously  sup- 
plied mineral  manures,  or  ash-constituents.  The  experiments 
on  barley  do  not  furnish  absolutely  unexceptionable  comparative 
evidence  on  the  point ;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potass  applied  in  the  first  year, 
1852,  on  Plots  1  N  and  2  N,  have  materially  increased  the  effects 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  afterwards  annually  applied  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  experiments  on  wheat  do,  however,  afford 
very  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  as  we  are  now  able 
to  give  the  results  of  eight  more  seasons  than  when  writing  on 
the  question  in  1864,  we  append  the  following  Table  (pp. 
152—3)  relating  to  that  crop. 

For  the  crop  of  1844,  both  plots,  10a  and  10&,  received  a 
mineral  manure,  consisting  of  silicate  of  potass  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  Every  year  since,  10a  has  been  manured  with 
ammonia-salts  alone.  10£  has  been  manured  exactly  simi- 
larly in  every  year  excepting  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  (1846, 
1848,  and  1850);  in  1846  it  was  left  unmanured;  in  184S 
it  received,  in  addition  to  the  ammonia-salts,  a  mineral  manure 
containing  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime ;  and  in  1850  the  same  mineral  manure  without 
the  ammonia-salts.  That  is  to  say,  during  the  first  six  years  of 
the  twenty-seven,  the  application  of  ammonia-salts  was  twice 
omitted  on  10&,  but  it  twice  received  mineral  manure  when 
10a  did  not. 

The  Table  shows  that  during  the  6  years,  1845-50,  lOfr,  with 
less  ammonia-salts,  but  more  mineral  manure,  yielded,  in  the 
aggregate,  144-  hushels  less  com,  and  11^  cwts.  less  straw, 
or  2\  bushels  com,  and  1-^  cwt.  straw,  less  per  acre  per 
annum  than  10a.  On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  every  year 
since  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  21  years  since  the  last 
application  of  mineral  manure,  \Qb  has  yielded  more  of  both 
com  and  straw  than  10a ;  in  all  69-|-  bushels  more  com,  and 
61-|-  cwts.  more  straw,  or  an  average  annual  excess  of  3^  bushels 
of  com,  and  2^  cwts.  of  straw. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  excess  of  produce  on  10&,  over  that  on 
10a,  during  the  last  21  years,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  less 
exhaustion  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  on  \0b  during 
the  first  6  of  the  27  years,  owing  to  the  less  supply  of  ammonia- 
salts  to  it  during  that  period.  But,  if  we  deduct  the  difference 
between  the  produce  on  the  two  plots  during  these  6  years, 
from  the  excess  of  produce  on  ]0&  during  the  last  21  years,  we 
still  have,  during  the  latter  period,  an  aggregate  excess  of  54f 
hushels  oJF  com,  and  50^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  an  average  annual 
excess  of  2^  bushels  of  com,  and  2^  cwts.  of  straw,  on  10&, 
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whicli  amounts  at  least  must  be  attributed  to  the  residue  of  the 
mineral  manures  supplied  now  more  than  20  years  ago. 

The  wheat  experiments  afford  other  illustrations  of  the  lasting 
effects  of  certain  mineral  substances  applied  as  manures ;  but 
owing  to  the  very  unusual  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  cOnstitueDts 
of  the  soil  by  the  application  of  ammonia-salts  alone  so  many 
years  in  succession  in  the  cases  above  cited,  the  point  is  suffi- 
ciently forcibly  brought  out  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  adduce 
further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  on  the  subject 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  analysis  of  the  produce,  of  the 
soils,  and  of  the  drainage  waters,  is,  however,  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  of  the  field  results. 

Thus,  numerous  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  grain  and  the  straw 
of  the  produce  of  the  experimental  wheat  plots  show  that  of  Plot 
lOa  to  have  become  relatively  deficient,  more  particularly  in 
phosphoric  acid,  but  to  some  extent  in  potass  also,  during  the 
later  years. 

Again,  Baron  Liebig's  son,  Hermann  von  Liebig,  who  had 
asked  to  be  provided  with  samples  for  investigation,  has  partially 
analysed  the  soils  from  some  of  the  Rothamsted  experimental 
wheat  plots ;  and,  so  far  as  the  important  constituents  potass  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  concerned,  he  finds  the  amount  of  these 
much  greater,  especially  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  the 
greater  the  supplies  by  manure. 

Lastly,  on  this  point,  Dr.  Voelcker's  analyses  of  the  drainage 
waters  show,  that  very  much  less  of  potass  passed  off  in  that  way 
than  of  either  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia;  and  also  very  much  less 
of  phosphoric  acid  than  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  chlorine ;  in  fact, 
there  is  comparatively  little  loss  by  drainage  of  either. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  this  Section  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

1.  When  either  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  in  the  form  of  rape-cake,  or  farmyard 
manure,  was  applied  for  either  wheat  or  barley,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  so  supplied  remained  unrecovered  in 
the  increase  of  the  crop  for  which  the  manure  was  employed ; 
nor  was  the  whole  recovered  in  many  succeeding  crops. 

2.  When  ammonia-salts  were  applied  in  the  autumn  for 
wheat,  a  much  less  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  was  recovered 
in  the  increase  of  crop,  than  when  they  were  applied  in  the  spring 
for  barley  or  for  oats. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  soils  to  the  depth  of  27  inches,  showed  that 
there  was  a  considerable  accumulation  within  that  depth,  of  the 
nitrogen  of  manure  which  had  not  been  recovered  in  the  increase 
of  the  crop ;  but  that  a  still  larger  amount  remained  to  be  other- 
wise accounted  for. 
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4.  Analysis  of  the  drainage  waters  from  the  experimental 
wheat  plots  showed  that  they  contained  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrates ;  that  the  quantity  of  nitrates  in  the  drain- 
age was  the  greater  the  greater  the  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
applied  as  manure ;  and  that  (after  autumn  sowing),  the  quantity 
was  very  much  greater  in  the  winter,  than  subsequently  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

5.  The  analysis  of  the  drainage  waters  further  showed — that 
the  winter  drainage,  after  sowing  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn, 
may  often  contain  from  two  to  three  parts  (and  sometimes  much 
more)  of  nitrogen  (as  nitrates  and  nitrites)  per  100,000  parts  of 
water.  Calculation  showed  that,  for  every  one  part  of  nitrogen 
per  100,000  parts  of  drainage,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  2^  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  for  every  inch  of  rain  passing  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots.  In  one  case  Dr.  Frankland's  analysis  showed 
7*841  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  drainage,  corre- 
sponding to  a  loss  of  17f  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  provided  an 
inch  of  rain  passed  as  drainage  of  that  strength. 

6.  A  given  surface  of  soil  possesses  much  less  capacity  of 
absorption  for  nitrate  of  soda,  or  its  products  of  decom^iosition, 
than  for  the  ammonia  of  ammonia-salts.  Consequently,  heavy 
rains  soon  after  sowing  would  carry  off  in  the  drainage  water 
more  nitrogen  from  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  $oda,  than  from  a 
corresponding  dressing  of  ammonia-salts.  In  one  case,  after  a 
heavy  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring,  Dr.  Voelcker 
found  the  drainage- water  to  contain  5*83  parts  of  nitrogen  per 
100,000  of  water,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  per  inch  of  rain  so  passing. 

7.  Owing  to  the  much  less  loss  by  drainage  in  the  case  of 
spring  than  of  winter  sowing,  there  was  not  only  more  increase 
in  the  immediate  crop  from  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen 
applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  (or  oats)  than  in  the  autumn 
for  wheat,  but  there  was  also  much  more  effect  upon  succeeding 
crops,  from  the  at  first  unrecovered  amount,  in  the  case  of  the 
barley  than  in  that  of  the  wheat. 

8.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  as 
manure  in  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  either  recovered 
in  the  immediate  increase  of  crop,  retained  in  the  soil  in  a  very 
slowly  available  condition,  or  drained  away  and  lost 

9.  Owing  to  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  of  rape-cake  and  farmyard  manure,  their  nitrogen 
is  less  rapidly  available  than  that  of  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate 
of  soda ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  direct  experiments 
on  the  point,  it  would  appar  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  less  subject 
to  loss  by  drainage. 

10.  Certain  important  mineral  or  ash-constituents  of  manures 
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•—potass,  and  phosphoric  acid,  for  example — are,  at  any  late  in 
the  case  of  the  heavier  soils,  almost  wholly  retained  by  them 
within  the  range  of  the  roots ;  and  they  are  found  to  be  very 
lasting  in  their  effects  upon  succeeding  crops,  provided  there  be 
a  sufficient  available  supply  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil. 


Section  V. — ^Kesults  obtained  in  other  Fields,  and  ukdeb 
OTHEB  Conditions  as  to  Cbopping,  Manuring,  &a 

Before  attempting  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments  on  the  growth  of  barley  for  20  years  in  succes- 
sion on  the  same  land,  or  to  draw  any  general  or  practical  con- 
clusions from  them,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some 
results  obtained  in  other  fields,  and  under  different,  and  in  some 
cases  less  artificial,  conditions  as  to  cropping,  manuring,  &c.  Bj 
the  aid  of  the  comparisons  thus  afforded,  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  as  to  whether  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  results 
obtained  under  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  detailed,  may  be  trusted  as  a  guide  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  crop  when  grown  on  other  land,  or  in  the  ordinsrj 
course  of  farming. 

Two  sets  of  experiments  will  be  noticed.  In  the  first  of  these, 
barley  was  grown  for  3  years  in  succession  on  a  series  of  plots 
which  had  previously  been  differently  manured,  and  grown  10 
crops  of  turnips  in  succession.  In  the  other  case,  barley  has  been 
grown  in  four-course  rotation,  without  manure,  and  with  di&rent 
descriptions  of  manure. 

1.   Three  Years  of  Barley  after  Ten  Years  of  Turnips — 

Bam  Field. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  considered  in  some 
detail  in  our  former  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  ( *  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,'  vol.  xviiL,  Part  IL, 
1858),  and  they  will  therefore  be  referred  to  less  fully  in  this  place. 

For  the  turnips,  the  area  of  from  7  to  8  acres  was  divided  into 
numerous  plots,  differently  manured ;  and  the  object  in  view  in 
afterwards  taking  3  unmanured  barley-crops  from  the  land  waste 
test  the  actual  and  comparative  condition  for  corn-growing,  in 
which  the  different  plots  had  been  left,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
equalize  their  condition  (especially  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  which 
had  been  supplied  was  concerned),  before  commencing  a  new 
series  of  turnip  experiments. 

The  turnips  were  grown  in  the  10  years  1843-1852  (Norfolk 
Whites  6  years,  Swedes  4  years).     In  Table  XLVlil.  (p.  159) 
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is  given  the  produce  of  barley  in  1853,  1854,  and  1855,  on  plots 
manured  for  the  turnips  as  under  : — 

1.  A  series  of  plots  having  various  purely  mineral  manures 
during  the  last  8  of  the  10  years  of  the  turnips. 

2.  Plots  having  the  same  mineral  manures  as  1,  during  the 
last  8  years,  and  ammonia-salts  (an  average  of  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum)  during  the  first  6  of  the  last  8  years,  namely 
1845-1850  inclusive. 

3.  Plots  having  the  same  mineral  manures  during  the  last  8 
years  as  1  and  2,  and,  in  addition,  an  average  of  nearly  17  cwts. 
rape-cake  (  =  90  lbs.  nitrogen)  per  acre,  per  annum,  during  the 
first  6  of  the  last  8  years. 

4.  Plots  having  the  same  mineral  manures  as  1,  2,  and  3, 
during  the  last  8  years,  and  both  the  ammonia-salts  (=45  lbs. 
nitrogen),  and  the  rape-cake  (=90  lbs.  nitrogen),  per  acre,  per 
annum,  during  the  first  6  of  the  last  8  years. 

There  is  also  given  in  the  Table  the  produce  of  barley  in 
1854  and  1855,  on— 

5.  A  portion  of  the  previously  mineral-manured  turnip-land, 
dressed  for  the  barley-crop  of  1854  with  ammonia-salts,  at  the 
rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre  (=82  lbs.  nitrogen)  ;  but  without  further 
manure  in  1855. 

6.  Another  portion  of  the  previously  mineral-manured  turnip- 
land,  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  550  lbs.  per  acre 
(=  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen),  for  the  barley-crop  of  1854,  and  of 
112  lbs.  (=17  lbs.  of  nitrogen),  for  the  crop  of  1855. 

The  average  produce  of  turnips  over  the  last  8  years  (1845— 
1852)  was :— 


Roots 
Leaves 


Total 


1. 

With  Mineral 

Manure, 

alone. 


2. 

With  Mineral 

Manure, 

and 

Ammonia-salts. 


8. 

With  Mineral 

Manure, 

and 

Bape-cake. 


With  Mineral 

Manure, 

Ammonia-Baits, 

and 

Rape-cake. 


Tons. 

Cwts. 

7 

9 

1 

lOj 

Tons. 

lu 

3 


Cwts. 
3 


Tons.    Cwts. 
10       \^ 
2       13| 


8       19t 


13 


71 


13       12} 


Tons.     Cwts. 
12         SJ 
4         7| 


16       Hi 


Thus,  with  purely  mineral  manures  the  produce  was  but  small ; 
with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  it  was  more ;  with 
mineral^  manure  and  rape-cake  again  rather  more ;  and  with 
mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts,  and  rape-cake,  together,  it 
was  the  heaviest,  but  still,  on  the  average,  only  about  12^  tons 
of  roots,  and  A\  tons  of  leaves,  per  acre  per  annum.  On  some 
portions  the  mineral  manures  supplied  more  of  all  the  mineral 
constituents  than  were  removed  in  the  turnip-crops,  but  on  others 
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they  did  not ;  yet,  there  was  so  little  difference  in  the  subse- 
quent produce  of  barley  on  the  different  mineral-manured  plots, 
that  only  the  average  of  all  is  given  in  each  case  in  the  Table. 

For  comparison  with  the  produce  of  barley  after  turnips^ 
there  is  also  given  in  the  top  line  of  each  division  of  the  Table 
XL VIII.  (p.  159),  that  without  manure  in  the  same  seasons 
(which  were  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  20),  in  the  field 
in  which  the  crop  has  now  been  grown  for  so  many  years  in 
succession. 

The  figures  show  that,  over  the  three  years,  there  were  ob- 
tained after  the  mineral-manured  turnips,  an  average  of  only  20 
bushels  of  barley  grain,  and  not  quite  12  cwts.  of  straw,  per 
acre  per  annum  ;  or  not  two-thirds  as  much  as  without  manure 
after  barley,  clover,  wheat,  barley,  and  barley,  in  the  same  seasons, 
in  the  field  in  which  the  crop  is  now  being  grown  continuously. 

If,  as  has  been  maintained  on  high  authority,  the  increased 
produce  of  corn  which  is  obtained  in  rotation,  is  due  to  the 
accumulation,  or  elaboration,  during  the  growth  of  other  crops,  of 
the  mineral  constituents  required  for-the  com,  it  might  surely  be 
expected  that,  after  a  series  of  mineral-manured  turnip-crops,  for 
which,  on  some  of  the.  plots,  more  of  every  mineral  constituent 
was  supplied  in  the  manure  than  was  taken  off  in  the  produce^ 
we  should  have  full  crops  of  barley.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
We  have  after  the  mineral-manured  turnips  three  perfectly  insig- 
nificant barley-crops,  and  much  less  than  when  barley  was  grown 
after  three  immediately  preceding  corn-crops. 

The  question  arises — in  what  constituent,  or  constituents,  had 
the  mineral-manured  turnips  so  exhausted  the  soil  as  to  bring 
it  into  a  condition  even  far  worse  for  the  after  growth  of  barley 
than  when  (after  clover)  three  white  straw  crops  had  been 
grown  in  succession — namely,  wheat  without  manure,  barley 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  barley  without  manure? 

It  is  seen  that  where,  besides  the  mineral  manures,  ammonia- 
salts  (experiment  2),  rape-cake  (experiment  3),  and  ammonia-salts 
and  rape-cake  together  (experiment  4),  were  applied  annually 
during  the  first  6  of  the  last  8  years  of  turnips,  there  was  more 
produce  of  barley,  both  com  and  straw,  than  where  the  mineral 
manures  had  been  applied  alone ;  and  there  was  more  where 
rape-cake,  or  ammonia-salts  and  rape-cake  together,  were  em- 
ployed, than  where  the  ammonia-salts  without  rape-cake  were 
used.  The  rape-cake  not  only  supplied  about  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  per  acre  as  the  ammonia- salts,  but  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tained would  exist  in  a  condition  both  less  rapidly  available  and 
less  liable  to  loss  by  drainage.  The  results  obtained  after  the 
mineral-manured  turnips  (experiment  1)  exclude  the  supposition 
that  the  increase  of  produce,  where  ammonia-salts  had  also  been 
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Tablb  XLVIII— Three  Years  of  Barley  after  Ten  Tears  of  Turnips, 

BARN-FIELD. 


Pboduob  of  Baxut  pkr  Acbx. 

PAKTICULAJIS  OF  MANURES,  fto. 

1868. 

1851 

1866. 

Avenf* 
STem 

Dressed  Com — Bushels. 


«-Field~ 

arley,  without  manure,  after  3  corn-crops       

Q-Field— 

arley,  after  10  yrs.  Taraips  manured  as  under — 

fmeral  manures  (last  8  yean) 

Imeral  manures  (8  yrs.);  Ammonia-salts  (6  yrs.) 

liaeral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

[ineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts  and  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.)' 

Sneral  manures  (8  yrs.);  Ammonia-salts,  for  Barley,  1854  .. 
lineral  numures  (8  yrs.)  ;  Nitrate  soda,  for  Barley,  54  &  '55 


81| 


20 
22 
25( 
25| 

S9i 
^7| 


Straw  (and  Chaff)— Cwts. 


s-Field— 

•arley,  without  manure,  after  3  corn-crops 


n-field— 

*ariey,  after  10  yrs.  Turnips  manured  as  under — 

lineral  manures  (last  8  years) 

ItDend  manure8(8;rs.^;  Ammooia-salts  (6  yrs.) 

lineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

lineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts  and  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

lineral  manures  (8  yrs.^;  Ammonia-salts,  for  Barley,  1854  .. 
lineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Nitrate  soda,  for  Barley  '54  &  '55 .. 


19i 


llf 
125 

1^ 


25] 
823 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw)— lbs. 


w-Field- 

tiu^ley,  without  manure  after  3  corn-crops 


n-Field— 

Parley,  after  10  yrs.  Turnips  manured  as  under — 

lineral  manures  (last  8  years)     

lineral  manures (8  yrs.);  Ammonia-salts  (6  yrs.) 

lineral  manures  (8  yrs.)  ;  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

lineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts  and  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

lineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts,  for  Barley,  1854  .. 
lineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Nitrate  soda,  for  Barley,  '54  &  '55 


3951 


2432 
2629 
3147 
3079 

5114 
6366 
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used,  was  due  to  any  action  tbat  they  might  have  in  increasing 
the  available  supply  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  or  that 
the  effects  of  the  residue  of  rape-cake  were  attributable  to  the 
mineral  constituents  it  supplied.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  all  three  experiments,  the  increased  produce  of 
barley  was  due  to  an  increased  supply  of  available  nitrogen 
within  the  soil  where  it  had  been  applied  in  the  manures  for  the 
turnips.  Still,  in  neither  case  is  there  as  much  produce  of  bark? 
as  without  manure  in  the  other  (Hoos)  field,  where  the  barley  was 
grown  after  several  previous  corn-crops. 

But  experiments  5  and  6  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
was  of  available  nitrogen  for  the  barley  that  the  soil  had  become 
so  exhausted  by  the  growth  of  10  successive  crops  of  turnips. 

Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  barley,  1854,  those  portions  of  the 
mineral-manured  turnip-plots  which  were  left  without  further 
manure  (experiment  1)  gave  19^  bushels  of  com,  and  18}  cwts. 
of  straw,  per  acre ;  whilst  a  portion  to  which  ammonia-salts,  at  the 
rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre,  were  applied  (experiment  5),  gave  52} 
bushels  of  corn,  and  39-^  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  where  550  11m.  nitrate 
of  soda,  containing  about  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the 
ammonia-salts,  was  applied  (experiment  6),  there  were  obtained 
54^  bushels  of  com,  and  42f  cwts.  of  straw.  In  fact,  by  the  simple 
addition  of  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  from  3  to  3}  times 
as  much  total  produce  (com  and  straw  together)  was  grown. 

Though  not  shown  in  the  Table,  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
remarkable,  that  although  the  produce  without  manure  was  reiy 
different  in  the  two  fields,  that  obtained  when  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  was 
applied  was  very  nearly  identical  in  the  different  fields.  The 
conclusion  is  that,  in  both,  the  mineral  constituents,  though 
abundant,  were  unavailing  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of 
available  nitrogen,  but  that  when  this  was  superadded,  the 
amount  of  growth  and  produce  was  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
its  supply,  and  the  characters  of  the  season. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  year  of  barley  after  tumips  (1855),  the 
Plot  5,  which  had  received  ammonia-salts  in  the  previous  year, 
gave  about  6}  bushels  more  com,  and  2^  cwts.  more  straw,  than 
the  exclusively  mineral-manured  plots ;  and  Plot  6,  which  again 
received  nitrate  of  soda,  but  only  in  small  quantity  (112  lbs.  per 
acre),  gave  more  than  twice  as  much  of  Ix)th  com  and  straw  as 
the  purely  mineral-manured  plots. 

There  is  still  evidence  of  another  kind,  which  may  be  cited  u 
showing  that  it  was  of  available  nitrogen  that  the  tumips  had 
rendered  the  soil  so  deficient  for  the  after-growth  of  barley.  It  maj 
be  assumed  that,  on  the  average,  between  25  and  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
would  be  annually  removed  from  the  Rothamsted  soil  by  whieat 
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or  barley  grown  year  after  year  without  nitrogenous  manure. 
But  it  is  estimated  that  from  the  mineral-manured  turnip-plots 
there  were,  over  the  10  years,  more  than  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum  removed.  As,  however,  on  some  of  the  plots 
small  quantities  of  ammonia-salts  or  rape-cake  were  appli^  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  ten  of  turnips,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
purpose  to  take  the  average  over  the  last  8  years  of  turnips 
only ;  and  this  would  show  about  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen  removed 
per  acre  per  annum.  An  immaterial  proportion  of  this  might  be 
due  to  the  small  amounts  of  nitrogenous  manures  applied  in  the  first 
two  years.  Still,  it  may  be  assumed  that  about  1^  time  as  much 
nitrogen  was  removed  from  the  land  for  8,  if  not  for  10  years,  in 
succession,  as  would  have  been  taken  in  an  equal  number  of  crops 
of  wheat  er  barley  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  considerably  less  barley  has  been  grown  in  3 
years  after  a  series  of  mineral-manured  turnip-crops,  than  was 
obtained  in  another  field  after  a  less  number  of  corn-crops. 

The  results  obtained  in  Bam -field  afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  dependence  of  the  turnip-plant  on  a  supply  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  within  the  soil,  and  of  its  comparatively  great 
power  of  exhausting  it.  They  are  also  perfectly  consistent  with 
those  in  Hoos-field,  in  showing  that  mineral  manures  will  not 
yield  fair  crops  of  barley,  unless  there  be,  within  the  soil,  a 
liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogen.  The  results  obtained  under 
such  very  dififerent  conditions  in  the  two  fields  are,  in  fitct, 
strikingly  mutually  confirmatory. 

2.  Barley  in  Four^Course  Rotation  of — Turnips^  Barley ^  Clover 

or  BeanSf  and  Wheat — AgdM-Field. 

These  experiments,  which  are  still  in  progress,  were  com- 
menced in  1848,  so  that  the  crop  of  1871  was  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  completed  the  sixth  course.  The  produce  of  barley  obtained 
in  the  first  three  courses  was  given  in  die  paper  above  referred  to, 
but  it  is  now  given,  though  in  less  detail  for  each  course,  for  the 
six  completed  courses. 

The  area  of  about  2^  acres  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions. 
One-third  has  been  left  entirely  unmanured  from  the  commence- 
ment; one-third  has  been  manured  with  superphosphate  of 
lime*  alone,  once  every  4  years,  that  is  for    the   turnip-crop 

*  Quantities  per  acre,  as  under — 
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commencing  each  course;  and  one-third,  also  for  the  turnip- 
crop  only,  with  a  complex  manure,  consisting  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  sulphate  and  muxiate 
of  ammonia,  and  rape-cake.* 

From  half  of  each  of  the  three  plots  the  whole  tamip-aop 
(roots  and  tops)  was  removed ;  on  the  other  half  the  roots  were 
consumed  on  Uie  land  by  sheep,  and  the  uneaten  leaves  spread 
and  ploughed  id.  In  the  first  course  clover  was  grown  as  the  thinl 
crop ;  but  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cxmrses, 
instead  of  clover,  half  of  each  plot  was  sown  with  beans,  and  the 
other  half  left  fallow. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  describe  the  results  obtained 
in  these  experiments  on  rotation,  any  more  than  is  essential  to 
explain  the  conditions  under  which  the  barley  was  grown.  The 
results  which  will  be  noticed  relating  to  that  crop  are  onlj  those 
obtained  on  the  portion  of  each  of  the  three  plots  from  which 
the  turnips  were  entirely  removed,  and  on  which,  in  the  later 
courses,  beans  (not  fallow)  replaced  the  clover.  The  facts  of 
chief  importance  in  relation  to  the  other  crops  are  as  to  the 
quantity  of  turnips  removed  from  the  land  before  the  growth  of 
the  barley.  The  average  produce  of  turnips  per  acre  over  the 
first  five  courses  (the  crop  failing  in  the  sixth)  was — 
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14         5 

Under  each  of  the  three  conditions  as  to  manuring,  the  prodoce 
of  turnips  was  much  less  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  courses. 
This  was,  probably,  partly  owing  to  the  higher  condition  of  the 
land,  dependent  on  previous  manuring  and  cropping,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  than  of  the  subsequent  courses ;  but  it 
was  partly  due    to  the  characters  of  the  seasons.     Indeed,  is 
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1868,  the  first  year  of  the  sixth  coarse,  tamip-seed  was  sown  twice, 
but  entirely  failed,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season ;  and  the 
land  was  then  ploughed  up,  and  left  fallow  for  the  barley. 

The  result  in  regard  to  die  turnips  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  as  follows  : — 

Without  manure  there  was  scarcely  any  produce  of  turnips  at 
all;  there  was,  therefore,  no  exhaustion  of  the  land'  by  the 
removal  *  of  the  crop ;  and  it  was,  practically  speaking,  left 
fallow  for  the  barley. 

With  superpliosphate  of  lime  alone  only  small  crops  of  turnips 
were  grown,  especially  in  the  later  courses ;  still,  much  more  was 
removed  from  the  land  than  without  manure ;  and,  as  nothing 
was  supplied  besides  what  the  superphosphate  itself  contained, 
the  land  was,  so  far  as  other  constituents  are  concerned,  left  in  a 
much  more  exhausted  condition  for  the  growth  of  the  barley 
than  without  any  manure  whatever. 

With  the  mixed  manure  fair  crops  of  turnips  were  removed  in 
the  earlier,  but  less  in  the  later  courses ;  and  (excepting  in  the 
first  year)  there  would  remain  in  the  land  a  considerable  residue 
from  the  manures  applied,  and  hence  it  would  be  left  in  a 
bigher  condition  for  the  barley  than  after  either  the  unmanured 
or  the  superphosphated  turnips. 

The  produce  of  barley,  under  each  of  the  three  conditions  as 
to  manuring  for  the  turnips,  in  each  of  the  six  successive 
courses,  and  on  the  average  of  the  six  courses,  is  given  in  Table 
XLIX.  (p.  164);  and,  for  comparison,  there  is  also  given,  in 
the  top  line  of  each  division,  the  produce,  without  manure, 
in  the  same  seasons,  in  the  field  in  which  barley  is  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  respecting  the 
produce  of  the  individual  years  any  further  than  to  notice 
the  apparently  anomalous  results  of  die  first  year.  The  much 
higher  produce  of  barley  after  the  unmanured  than  after  the 
mixed-manured  turnips,  may  be  partly  owing  to  some  irre- 
gularities in  the  condition  of  the  land  at  the  commencement ; 
hut  it  is,  doubtless,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
removed  from  the  unmanured  plot  only  about  3^  tons  of  roots, 
And  2^  tons  of  tops,  and  from  the  mixed-manured  plot  nearly 
II  tons  of  roots,  and  more  than  7^  tons  of  tops ;  whilst,  as  the 
foot-note  at  p.  162  will  show,  the  mixed  manure  was  much  less 
liberal  for  the  first  than  for  the  subsequent  courses.  There  was, 
la  fact,  not  only  very  much  more  turnips  removed  from  the 
manured  than  from  the  unmanured  plot,  but  there  would  be 
much  less  residue  of  manurial  constituents,  if  any,  left  for  the 
harley  of  the  first  course,  than  for  that  of  either  of  the  subse- 
quent courses. 
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Table  XUX. — ^Barley  in  Four-oouiBe  Rotation  of-^ 
Turnips,  Barley,  Clover  or  Beans,  and  Wheat 
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Total  Produce  (Corn  and  Straw)— Ihs. 
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Barley,  unmanured,  after  3  Corn-crops 
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Barley,  in  Four-course  Rotation — 
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Superphosphate,  for  turnips  only 
Mixed  Manure,  for  turnipB  only 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  produce  of  barley  was 
much  less  after  10  turnip-crops — ^the  last  o  with  mineral  mannres 
only — than  after  3  preceding  com  crops ;  but,  as  the  top  line  in 
each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Table  (aLIX.)  shows,  the  produce 
grown  year  after  year  on>  the  same  land  without  manure  dedioed 
considerably  in  the  later  years.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  qoantitj 
of  barley  grown  in  rotation  without  manure,  is  very  Gonsidciahlj 
greater  than  that  grown  in  succession  without  manure.  Tbf 
produce  is,  indeed,  considerably  higher  when  grown  in  rotatioo 
after  unmanured,  than  after  superphosphated  turnips.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  already  stated,  namely,  that  as  scarceh 
any  turnips  were  removed  from  the  unmanured  plot,  the  land 
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was  practically  left  fallow  for  the  barley;  whilst,  from  the 
superphosphated  plot,  the  quantity  removed  would  considerably 
exhaust  the  land.*  Again  (omitting  the  first  year),  the  produce 
after  the  removal  of  the  full-manured  and  larger  crops  of  turnips 
was  uniformly,  and  on  the  average,  very  much  higher  than  after 
the  removed  superphosphated  turnips,  and  also  generally,  and 
on  the  average,  higher  than  after  the  unmanured  turnips.  This 
larger  produce  of  barley  after  the  removal  of  the  larger  crops  of 
turnips  grown  by  the  mixed  manure,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  residue  of  the  manure 
left  within  the  soil. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  both  by  the  results  of  the  growth 
of  barley  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  and  by  those  of  its 
growth  after  the  removal  of  a  series  of  mineral-manured  turnip- 
crops,  that  a  liberal  stkpply  of  mineral  constituents  alone  is 
insufficient  to  secure  a  fair  crop  of  barley.  In  both  sets  of  expe- 
riments it  was  also  sbownr  that  the  further  addition  of  nitrogenous 
manure  raised  the  produce  to  a  maximum.  It  might  safely  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  larger  produce  of  barley  after  the 
full  manured,  than  after  the  superphosphated  or  the  unmanured 
turnips  in  rotation,  was  not  attributable  to  any  residue  of  mineral 
constituents  alone  which  would  be  left  after  the  removal  of  the 
highly  manured  roots ;  and  that  the  larger  produce  after  the  un- 
manured than  after  the  superphosphated  turnips  was  not  due  to 
a  less  exhaustion  or  greater  accumulation  of  available  mineral 
constituents  where  the  smaller  crop  of  turnips  was  removed. 

But  other  evidence  is  not  wanting  to'  confirm  the  conclusion 
that  the  higher  produce  of  barley  after  the  unmanured  than  after 
the  superphosphated  turnips  in  rotation,  and  the  higher  produce 
still  after  the  full-manured  than  after  the  unmanured  turnips, 
were  each  due,  in  great  part,  to  an  accumulation  of  available 
nitrogen  within  the  soil  for  the  barley.  Thus,  it  is  estimated 
that,  from  the  superphosphated  plot,  which  yielded  the  smallest 
produce  of  barley,  the  turnips  would  probably,  on  the  average 
of  the  five  seasons  in  which  they  grew,  remove  about  50  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  or  more  than  would  be  supplied  in  200  lbs. 
ammonia-salts.  From  the  unmanured  plot  they  would  remove 
only  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  as  much  ;  and  much  less  than 
would  be  contained  in  the  increased  produce  of  a  corn-crop  that 
would  result  from  the  fallowing  of  the  land  ;  so  that,  presumably, 
there  would  remain  a  considerable  available  store  for  the  barley. 
From  the  mixed-manured  plot,  again,  though  the  turnip-crop 
of  the  first  course  most  probably  removed  considerably  more 

*  The  larger  produce  of  barley  on  the  saperphosphated  than  on  the  unmanured 
plot  in  1869  is  only  apparently  an  exception ;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  the  turnips 
ailed  in  1868,  and  there  was,  therefore,  nothing  removed  from  either  plot  in  that 
year. 
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nitrogen  than  was  supplied  in  the  manure,  the  arerage  prodoce 
of  the  subsequent  courses  would  appear,  by  calculation,  to  hare 
removed  much  less  than  was  supplied ;  and,  as  most  of  that 
which  was  supplied  was  in  the  form  of  rape-cake,  there  would 
doubtless  be  an  effective  residue  left  within  the  soiL 

To  sum  up  the  results  on  the  point; — As  in  other  experi- 
ments, so  also  in  these,  in  which  barley  was  grown  in  rotation, 
and  under  three  very  diflferent  conditions  as  to  inanuring,  the 
evidence  is  sufficiently  conclusive,  and,  therefore,  corroborative 
of  that  in  the  other  cases,  that  an  essential  condition  for  the 
growth  of  a  full  crop  of  barley,  whether  in  rotation,  or  under 
less  usual  conditions,  is  a  liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogeD 
within  the  soil. 

Section  VI. — Summary  and  General  Conclusions,  bhowikq 
THE  Practical  Bearings  op  the  Kesults. 

In  a  former  paper  it  was  shown,  that  wheat  had  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land ; 
that  the  produce  without  manure  had,  during  that  period, 
diminished  "^comparatively  little ;  and  that  that  by  farmyard 
manure,  and  by  certain  artificial  manures,  had  increased  con- 
siderably. The  thirtieth  wheat  crop  is  now  growing,  and  shows 
no  deterioration,  in  either  quantity  or  quality,  where  the  proper 
manures,  natural  or  artificial,  have  been  supplied.  The  most 
prominent  result  was,  and  still  is,  that  mineral  manures  alone 
increase  the  produce  scarcely  at  all ;  that  nitrogenous  manures 
alone  increase  it  very  considerably ;  but  that  the  largest  crops  are 
obtained  when  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  are  applied 
together. 

How  far  do  the  results  now  recorded  in  regard  to  barky  accord 
with  those  which  have  been  obtained  with  its  botanical  ally-- 
wheat? 

The  results  on  the  growth  of  barley,  without  manure,  by  farm- 
yard manure,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  artificial  mixtures,  each 
used  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  laind,  have  been 
given  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  and  they  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  with  wheat  under  corresponding  con- 
ditions. They  have  been  classified,  and  given  in  separate 
sections,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sections  they  have  been 
more  or  less  formally  summarised.  It  remains  to  call  attention 
here  to  the  most  prominent  results  of  the  inquiry  as  a  whole, 
with  as  little  reference  to  detail  as  may  be  consistent  with  clear- 
ness, referring  the  reader  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  individual 
points,  and  to  the  summaries,  given  at  the  conclusion  of  pre- 
ceding sections,  for  any  further  illustration  or  confirmation  that 
may  be  needed. 
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The  twenty-second  crop  of  barley  in  succession  is  now  growing, 
in  a  field  immediately  adjoining  that  devoted  to  the  experiments 
on  wheat,  and  having  a  soil  and  subsoil  of  similar  general  cha- 
racters, namely,  "  a  somewhat  heavy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  raw 
yellowish-red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn  upon  chalk,  which  pro- 
vides good  natural  drainage."  It  is  obvious  that,  in  wet  seasons, 
such  a  soil  is  not  well  suited  for  the  growth  ojf  the  crop  after 
roots  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  locality ; 
but,  the  results  which  have  been  recorded  abundantly  prove  that, 
when  grown  under  favourable  conditions,  large  crops  of  barley, 
of  good  quality,  may  be  obtained  from  such  land. 

Without  manure^  the  average  produce  of  barley,  over  twenty 
years,  was  21  bushels  of  dressed  com,  of  52^  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
12  cwts.  of  straw.  The  quantity  fell  off  considerably,  but  the 
quality  was  considerably  higher  over  the  second  than  over  the 
first  ten  years.  Compared  with  wheat  without  manure,  barley 
gave  more  com,  less  straw,  but  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
total  produce ;  it,  however,  fell  off  more  in  produce  of  grain,  and 
about  equally  in  straw,  over  the  later  years. 

By  Farmyard  manure^  the  average  annual  produce  was  more 
than  48  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  of  54^  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
28  cwts.  of  straw.  The  quantity  of  both  grain  and  straw,  and 
the  quality  of  the  g^in,  were  considerably  higher  over  the  second 
than  over  the  first  ten  years.  As  without  manure,  so  with  farm- 
yard manure,  barley,  compared  with  wheat,  yielded  more  com, 
less  straw,  but  much  about  the  same  quantity  of  total  produce. 

Mineral  manures  alone  gave  very  poor  crops ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  both  com  and  straw  fell  off  considerably  during  the  later 
years.  With  barley  there  was  much  more  grain,  rather  less 
straw,  but  considerably  more  total  produce  than  with  wheat 

Nitrogenous  manures  alone  gave  much  more  barley  than  mineral 
manures  alone;  the  produce  declined  much  less  in  the  later 
years ;  and,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  fair,  though  not  full, 
crops  were  obtained. 

Nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  together  gave,  for  twenty  years 
in  succession  on  the  same  land,  rather  more  of  both  corn  and  straw 
than  farmyard  manure,  considerably  more  than  the  average  barley 
crop  of  the  country  under  rotation,  and  an  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  between  53  and  54  lbs.  With  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  same  mineral  manure,  applied  for  twenty 
years,  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  for  barley,  the 
barley  gave  much  more  corn,  more  straw,  and  nearly  one-third 
more  total  produce  than  the  wheat. 

Thus,  then,  with  barley  as  with  wheat,  mineral  manures 
alone  failed  to  enable  the  plant  to  obtain  sufficient  nitrogen  and 
carbon  to  yield  even  a  fair  crop.  The  greater  effect  of  nitro- 
genous manures  alone    showed  that  the  soil,  in  its  practically 
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com-exhaasted  conditioii,  was  relatively  richer  in  available 
mineral  constitaents  than  in  available  nitrogen.  And  the 
generally  greater  effect  by  nitrogenous  and  mineral  mannres 
together,  than  by  farmyard  manure — which  contained  not  odIj 
very  much  more  nitrogen,  but  a  large  amount  of  decompotiog 
carbonaceous  organic  matter,  and  probably  more  of  every  mincfal 
constituent  than  the  crop— showed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  farm- 
yard manure  vnis  in  a  far  less  rapidly  available  condition,  and 
that  its  supply  of  carbon  was  at  any  rate  unessentiaL 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  diat  the  field  results  with  faarlej, 
equally  with  those  with  wheat,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
mineral  theory  so  long  in  controversy,  according  to  which — ^fer- 
tility was  quite  independent  of  the  ammonia  conveyed  to  the 
soil ; — if  only  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  were  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  in  available  form,  our  cultivated  plants, 
graminaceous  as  well  as  leguminous,  would  derive  sufficient 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere ; — the  presence  of  ammonia  in  oar 
manures  was  immaterial ;  and — the  entire  future  prospects  of 
agriculture  depended  upon  our  being  able  to  dispense  with 
ammonia  in  our  manures,  therefore  with  animal  manures.* 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  very  significant  fact,  that  not  only 
by  farmyard  manure,  but  also  by  artificial  manures  containing  no 
carbon,  an  average  of  not  far  short  of  50  bushels  of  barley-grain 
(or  more  if  reckoned  at  only  52  lbs.  per  bushel),  and  nearlj 
30  cwts.  of  straw,  or  much  more  than  the  average  crop  of  the 
country  under  rotation,  should  have  been  obtained  by  the  growth 
of  the  crop  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  for  twenty  yean  in 
succession.  Not  only  was  such  an  average  obtained  over  the 
twenty  years,  but  there  was  even  rather  more  com,  higher  quality, 
only  little  less  straw,  and  nearly  identical  total  produce  (com 
and  straw  together),  over  the  second  compared  with  the  first  ten 
years,  showing  that,  hitherto  at  least,  there  is  practically  no  ex- 
haustion by  die  continuous  growth  of  such  large  crops  under 
such  conditions  of  soil  and  manuring. 

It  was  with  farmyard  manure,  however,  the  annual  use  of 
which  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  accumulation  within  the  soil, 
of  nitrogen,  of  carbon,  and  probably  of  every  mineral  constituent 
also,  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  increase  of  produce,  snd 
especially  of  com,  over  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  ten 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  without  manure,  with  mineral  mannre 
alone,  and  with  ammonia-salts  alone — that  is,  with  defective  soil 
conditions — there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  of  both  com  snd 
straw  over  the  second  half  of  the  period ;  the  greater  deficiency 
the  more  defective  the  manuring,  and  the  greater  the  relative 

,^  For  further  remark:}  on  the  prcbcnt  position  of  the  minoral  theory  oontroTenr, 
SCO  pp.  6-7  and  14-16. 
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deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil ;  for  the  falling  off  was  con- 
siderably more  marked  with  mineral  manure  alone,  than  with 
ammonia-salts  alone. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  an  average  of  50  bushels  of  barley-gprain, 
and  30  cwt  of  straw,  would  not  be  maintained  without  great 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  according  to  season.  Indeed,  in 
no  two  years  of  the  twenty  did  one  and  the  same  manure  yield 
precisely  the  same  result  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  its  produce ;  nor  were  the  seasons  which  were  more  or  less 
favourable  than  the  average  for  one  description  of  manure 
equally  favourable  for  other  descriptions.  Thus,  comparing  the 
least  and  the  most  productive  seasons  of  the  twenty,  diere  were 
obtained  (reckoning  the  total  com  at  52  lbs.  per  bushel) — without 
manure  15^  and  37f  bushels,  or  a  difference  of  22  buidiels ;  with 
farmyard  manure,  32  bushels  and  60  bushels,  or  a  difference 
of  28  bushels:  lastly,  with  the  two  most  productive  artificial 
manures,  there  were  obtained  30f  and  36^  bushels  in  the  worst 
season,  and  66  and  68  bushels  in  the  best  season,  or  a  difference 
in  favour  of  the  good  season  of  35}  and  31f  bushels  of  grain. 
That  is  to  say,  with  one  and  the  same  expenditure  for  manure, 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  produce  obtained  in 
the  two  seasons,  of  from  nearly  32  to  over  35  bushels  of  corn, 
besides,  in  one  case,  nearly  a  ton  of  straw. 

Not  only,  then,  has  the  average  produce  over  twenty  years, 
by  artificial,  nitrogenous  and  mineral,  manures,  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  average  barley  crop  of  the  country  with  rotation, 
but  the  difference  between  the  produce  by  one  and  the  same 
manure  in  the  least  and  the  most  favourable  seasons  of  the' 
twenty  was,  itself,  not  much  less  than  would  represent  the 
average  barley  crop  of  many  localities. 

As  we  have  in  substance  frequently  said,  it  is  but  a  truism  to 
assert  that  the  growing  plant  must  have  within  its  reach  a 
sufficiency  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  it  is  to  be  built 
up.  But  the  results  obtained  with  barley,  as  well  as  those  with 
wheat,  have  shown  that,  whilst  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a 
liberal  provision  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  produce  is  more  dependent  on  the  supply  by  manure 
of  available  nitrogen  than  of  any  other  constituent. 

The  practical  question  obviously  arises — How  much  ammonia, 
or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  some  other  form,  will,  on  the 
average,  be  required  to  yield  a  given  amount  of  increase  of 
wheat  or  barley  grain,  and  its  proportion  of  straw  ? 

In  our  Report  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  twenty  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  it  was  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
increase  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  ammonia,  or  its  equi- 
valent of  nitrogen,  in  manure,  varied  exceedingly  according  to 
the  amount  applied^  to  the  provision  of  mineral  constituents  within 
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the  soilj  and  to  the  seasons.  It  was,  howlver^  stated,  as  a  genenl 
practical  conclusion,  that,  under  die  conditions  the  most  com- 
parable with  those  of  ordinary  practice,  approximately  5  lbs.  of 
ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  were,  on  the  average, 
required  to  yield  1  bushel  increase  of  wheat,; and  its  proportion 
of  straw. 

In  like  manner  the  experiments  with  barley  have  shown  a 
very  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  a 
given  quantity  of  increase,  according  to  the  amount  applied^  to  the 
provision  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  and  to  the  seasons. 

Thus,  with  superphosphate  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per 
acre  per  annum,  for  six  years,  3'26  lbs.,  but  with  400  lbs.  5*06 
lbs.  of  ammonia  were  required  to  produce  1  bushel  increase  of 
barley-grain  and  its  straw. 

Again,  with  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  for  twenty  years,  there 
were  required^-on  three  plots  where  it  was  used  widi  superphos- 
phate 2*13,  2'41,  and  2*10  lbs. ;  on  one  plot  where  it  was  used 
with  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  without  superphos- 
phate, 3'59  lbs. ;  and  on  one  without  any  mineral  manure  at  all, 
3'68  lbs.  of  ammonia  to  yield  1  bushel  of  barley  and  its  straw. 

Lastly,  with  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per  annum, 
and  with  superphosphate  also  applied,  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  1  bushel  of  increase  was, 
according  to  season^  from  about  1^  lb.  in  the  two  most  favourable, 
to  5*36  and  4'48  lbs.  in  the  two  least  favourable  seasons  ;  whilst, 
with  only  the  same  moderate  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  but  used 
without  superphosphate,  or  without  any  mineral  manure  at  all,  the 
'  difference  in  result  according  to  season  was  very  much  greater  sttIL 

Notwithstanding  these  very  considerable,  and  very  significant 
variations,  it  may  be  concluded,  from  a  review  of  tibe  whole  of 
the  data  bearing  on  the  point,  that  when  an  increase  of  barley 
is  obtained  by  means  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  salts  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  Peruvian  guano,  an  increase  of  1 
bushel  of  grain,  and  its  straw,  may,  taking  the  average  of  seasons, 
be  calculated  upon  for  every  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  ammonia  (or  its 
equivalent  of  nitrogen,  1*65  to  1*86  lbs.)  supplied  in  the  manure 
-—provided  the  quantity  applied  be  not  excessive,  and  there  be 
no  deficiency  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil.  When, 
however,  rape-cake  is  used,  rather  more  nitrogen  in  that  form 
will  be  required  to  yield  a  given  increase ;  but  when  the  increase 
IS  obtained  by  sheep-folding,  or  by  farmyard  manure,  very  much 
less  increase  will  be  yielded  in  the  year  of  the  application,  in 
proportion  to  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  manure. 

Thus,  whilst  it  was  concluded  that,  on  the  average,  about 
o  lbs.  of  ammonia  (or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen)  were  required 
to  yield  1  bushel  of  increase  of  wheat,  and  its  proportion  of 
straw,  it  is  now  assumed  that  only  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  ammonia  are 
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required  to  produce  1  bushel  increase  of  barley,  and  its  straw. 
But  whilst  an  average  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  reckoned  to 
weigh  61  lbs.9  and  its  average  proportion  of  straw  105  lbs.,  an 
average  bushel  of  barley  will  weigh  only  52  lbs.,  and  its  straw 
only  63  lbs.  Hence,  whilst  it  required  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  in 
manure  to  yield  61  lbs.  of  wheat-grain,  and  105  lbs.  of  straw  = 
166  lbs.  of  total  produce,  it  only  requires  from  2  to  24>lbs.  to  yield 
52  lbs.  of  barley-grain  and  63  lbs.  of  straw  =115  lbs.  of  total 
produce.  In  other  words,  for  the  production  of  100  lbs.  in- 
crease of  total  produce  of  wheat,  it  required  3  lbs.,  and  for  the 
production  of  100  lbs.  increase  of  barley  (containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  grain,  but  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen)  it 
required  only  from  about  If  to  2  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  manure. 
That  is  to  say,  it  required  much  more  ammonia  to  yield  a  given 
amount  of  increase  when  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  than 
when  in  the  spring  for  barley. 

The  following  questions  obviously  suggest  themselves : — 

What  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure  will  pro- 
bably, on  the  average,  be  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  applied  ? 

Will  the  at  first  unrecovered  amount  have  any  marked  effect 
on  the  immediately  or  early  succeeding  crops  ? 

Will  there  be  any  residue  retained  by  the  soil  and  the  subsoil, 
in  such  a  state  of  combination,  and  distribution,  as  only  to  be 
yielded  up,  if  ever,  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years  ? 

Will  there  be  any  drained  away  and  lost  ? 

Lastly,  will  the  answers  arrived  at  on  these  points,  in  regard 
to  wheat  or  to  barley,  be  equally  applicable  to  both  crops  ? 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  artificial 
manures  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  obtained  by  their 
use,  in  former  papers  it  has  been  estimated,  taking  the  average 
over  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  years,  that  about  40 
per  cent,  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  wheat,  of  barley,  and 
of  meadow-hay  indifferently.  But,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  new 
determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  of  wheat  for  twenty 
years,  of  barley  for  twenty  years,  and  of  oats  for  three  years,  it  now 
appears  that,  with  the  same  mixed  mineral  manure  in  each  case, 
and  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  autumn 
for  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  for  barley  and  for  oats,  rather  less 
than  one- third  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  has  been  recovered  in 
the  increase  of  the  wheat,  but  nearly  one-half  in  that  of  the 
barley  and  the  oats.  When,  however,  there  were  applied,  even 
for  wheat,  the  same  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
latter  sown  in  the  spring,{a  not^much  less  proportion  of  its  nitro- 
gen was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  ammonia-salts  applied  for  barley  in  the  spring,  or  of  the 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  applied  for  oats  in  the  spring. 
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Not  only,  then,  did  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen,  supplied  as 
ammonia^salts,  yield  much  more  increase  of  produce  in  the  years 
of  its  application,  when  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  than 
when  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  it 
was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  spring-sown  crop. 

The  field  experiments  oave  further  shown,  that  the  at  first 
unrecovered  amount  yielded  scarcely  any  increase  at  all  in 
succeeding  years  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  but  a  considerable 
increase  in  that  of  the  barley. 

With  both  crops,  however,  there  remained  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  not  recovered  in  either  the  at 
first,  or  the  early  succeeding,  increase  of  produce ;  but  there  is 
obviously  very  much  more  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for  in  the 
case  of  the  autumn-sown  wheat  than  of  the  spring-sown  barley. 

With  regard  to  retention  by  the  soil,  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  samples  of  the  soils  of  many  of  the  differently  manured  plots 
in  the  experimental  wheat-field,  taken  in  all  down  to  a  depth  of 
27  inches,  showed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
which  had  been  supplied  in  the  manure,  and  not  recovered  in 
the  increase  of  crop,  was  accumulated  within  the  soil;  but  it 
was  concluded  that  a  larger  proportion  remained  unaccounted 
for  to  the  depth  examined,  than  was  there  traceable,  and  that 
some  of  this  had  passed  off  by  the  drains,  and  some  into  the 
lower  strata  of  the  subsoil. 

With  regard  to  loss  by  drainage,  numerous  analyses,  by  Dr. 
Voelcker  and  Dr.  Frankland,  of  the  drainage  waters  from  the 
Rothamsted  experimental  wheat-plots,  confirmed  the  supposition 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
manures  in  that  way.  They  showed  that  the  quantity  of  nitrates 
in  the  drainage-water  was  the  greater  the  greater  the  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  applied ;  and  that,  after  autumn-sowing,  the  quan- 
f  tity  was  very  much  greater  in  the  winter  than  subsequently  in 

f  the  spring  and  summer. 

'  Calculation   showed    that,  for   every    1    part    of    combined 

f  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  drainage-water,  there  will  be  a 

I  loss  of  2^  lbs.  of  nitrogen   per  acre   for   every  inch   of  rain 

I  passing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  as  drainage  of  that  strengtL 

[  In  one  case  of  winter-drainage,  after  an  application  of  600  lbs, 

\  of  ammonia-salts   per   acre   in   the    autumn.    Dr.   Frankland's 

analysis  showed  7*841  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of 

water,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  nearly  18  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 

acre,  provided  (which,  however,  is  not  probable)  that  an  Inch 

^  of  rain  had  passeid  as  drainage  of  that  strengtL 

>  As  would  be  expected,  as  the  nitrate  of  soda  was,  even  for 

t  wheat,  always   sown   in   the   spring,  the  autumn   and  winter- 

f  drainage  from  the   nitrated  plot  always  contained    much  less 

nitrogen  than  that  collected  at  the  same  date  from  the  plots 
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manured  with  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  much  less  capacity  of  a  given  surface  of  soil  for  the 
absorption  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  nitrates  arising  from  its 
decomposition,  than  of  the  ammonia  of  ammonia-salts,  heavy 
rains,  soon  after  sowing,  would  carry  off  more  of  the  nitrogen  from 
nitrate  of  soda  than  from  a  corresponding  dressing  of  ammonia- 
salts.  In  one  case  Dr.  Voelcker  found,  in  the  drainage  collected 
from  the  nitrated  plot  soon  after  a  dressing  of  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  per 
acre  (  =  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts),  applied  in  the  spring,  5 '  83  parts 
of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  corresponding  to  a  loss 
of  about  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  inch  of  rain  passing. 

These  facts,  showing  how  great  may  be  the  loss  of  the 
nitrogen  of  manure  by  drainage,  are  obviously  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance,  and  demand  very  serious  consideration. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  with  certainty,  either 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  retained  by  the  soil  within  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  the  proportion  of  the  total  rain  which  would  pass 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots,  or  the  average  composition  of  the 
drainage-water,  absolute  proof  whether  the  whole  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  which  is  not  recovered  in  the  crop  is  either  retained  by 
the  soil,  or  lost  by  drainage,  is  not  at  command.  Still,  a 
consideration  of  such  data  as  are  available  in  reference  to  the 
points  here  indicated,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  which  was  applied  as  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  wheat  was  either  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop, 
accumulated  within  the  soilj  or  lost  by  drainage. 

As  already  said,  as  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia- 
salts  which  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce  was  much 
greater  in  the  experiments  with  barley  than  in  those  with  wheat, 
there  remained  of  course  much  less,  in  its  case,  to  be  accounted 
for  by  accumulation  in  the  soil,  and  by  drainage. 

Only  few  determinations  of  nitrogen  have  as  yet  been  made 
in  the  soils  of  the  barley  plots ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  results  obtained  hitherto,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  less 
accumulation  than  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  especially  in  the 
lower  layers.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  too,  that  there  must  be 
much  less  loss  by  drainage ;  but,  as  the  experimental  barley-field 
is  not  artificially  drained,  no  direct  evidence  can  be  adduced  on 
the  point  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  ammonia- 
salts  are  sown  for  the  barley  in  the  spring,  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
porous  condition,  when  there  is  comparatively  little  risk  of  wash- 
ing out,  and  when  growth  almost  immediately  succeeds,  there 
will  be  a  less  immediate  and  wide  distribution  of  the  ammonia, 
or  of  the  nitrate  resulting  from  its  oxidation,  a  larger  proportion 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  growing  crop,  and,  probably,  a  larger 
proportion  fixed  near  the  surface  before  the  winter-rains,  and 
remaining  available  there  for  succeeding  crops. 
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Not  onljy  then,  do  the  results  point  to  a  satisfactory  explanadon 
of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  which  has  been  observed  in  the  use  of 
artificial  nitrogenous  manures,*  but  also  of  the  much  greater  loss 
when  they  are  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  than  when  in 
the  spring  for  barley  or  for  oats.  In  confirmation  of  the  expla- 
nation on  the  latter  point,  may  be  cited  the  founts  that,  not  only 
was  there  on  the  average  much  more  increase  even  of  wheat,  and 
much  more  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase,  when  a  given 
amount  of  it  was  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  than 
when  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn,  but  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  spring-sown  manure  was  especially  marked  after 
unusually  wet  autumns  and  winters. 

There  is  another  point  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  nitrate  .of  soda.  A  given  surface  of  soil  has  much  les^ 
power  to  retain  either  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  nitrates,  than  am- 
monia, and  so  far  their  nitrogen  is,  cceterts  parHms,  more  liable 
to  loss  by  drainage.  Yet,  when  frequently  used  on  the  same 
land,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  nitrate,  or  its  products  of  decom* 
position,  aided  by  increased  development  of  root,  in  causing  the 
disintegration,  and  so  increasing  the  porosity  and  surface  of  the 
clay  subsoil,  that  there  would  appear  to  have  been  not  only  a 
greater  retention  of  moisture  in  an  available  form  by  the  subsoil, 
rendering  the  g^wing  crop  more  independent  of  drought,  but 
also  a  greater  retention  of  nitrates  than  would  be  anticipated 
considering  their  solubility,  and,  hence,  a  mo^e  lasting  eflect 
from  previous  applications  than  would  otherwise  be  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  at 
Rothamsted,  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used  in  large  quantities  so 
many  years  in  succession,  the  surface  soil  has  retained  so  much 
moisture  as  to  be  difficult  to  work  after  wet  weather. 

The  results  have  shown,  that  a  considerably  less  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  applied  as  rape-cake,  than  as  either  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  within  a 
given  period  of  time,  and  again  considerably  less  of  that  applied 
in  farmyard  manure  than  in  rape-cake.  Owing  to  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  these  ma- 
nures, their  nitrogen  is  necessarily  but  slowly  available.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  less  subject  to 
loss  by  drainage ;  and  analysis  has  shown  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  nitrogen  is  retained  by  the  soil,  becoming  bat 
very  gradually  available  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Indeed,  analysis  showed  that  where  farmyard  manure  had  been 
applied  for  wheat  every  year  for  twenty-five  yean  in  succression, 
the  top  9  inches  of  soil  contained  nearly  twice  as  high  a  pei^ 
centage  of  nitrogen  as  the  corresponding  layera  of  any  of  the 
artificially  manured  plots,  which,  though  they  received  much 
less  nitrogen  annually,  as   ammonia-salts    or    nitrate   of    soda, 
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neverthelen  jielded  larger  crops.  Still,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  the  nitrc^en  of  the  dung  not  jet  satisfactorily  accounted  for ; 
baty  whether  there  will  be  an  ultimate  loss  of  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  that  supplied,  than  when  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate 
of  soda  is  used,  the  data  at  present  at  command  do  not  enable  us 
to  determine  with  certainty. 

It  is,  then,  established,  that  there  is  a  great  liability  to  loss  by 
drainage  of  the  nitrogen  of  manures,  the  available  amount  of 
which,  more  than  of  any  other  constituent,  rules  the  amount  of 
produce,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  British  agriculture. 
The  mineral  constituents  being,  however,  equally  essential  for 
growth,  it  is  obviously  important  to  have  some  direct  experi- 
mental evidence  showing  whether  or  not  they  are  also  liable  to 
such  losSb 

The  field  experiments  with  wheat  have  afforded .  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  marked  effect  of  potass  and  phosphoric  acid 
supplied  more  than  twenty  years  previously,  when  nitrogenous 
manures  were  afterwards  applied  to  render  them  available; 
and,  not  only  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  produce  con- 
sistent with  this,  but  the  analysis  of  the  soils  has  shown  their 
accumulation,  and  that  of  the  drainage-waters  their  compara- 
tively little  liability  to  loss  in  that  way.  Indeed,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  at  any  rate  in .  the  case  of  the  heavier  soils,  these 
constituents,  which,  by  the  sale  of  corn  and  meat,  would  other- 
wise be  the  most  likely  to  become  relatively  deficient,  and  which 
in  that  point  of  view  are  the  most  important  to  consider,  are 
almost  wholly  retained  within  the  reach  of  the  roots. 

Let  it  be  granted — ^that,  in  one  field  at  Rothamsted,  wheat, 
and  in  another  barley,  have  been  grown  for  many  years  in 
succession,  the  same  manure  being  applied  to  the  same  plot  year 
after  year;  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  found 
that  mineral  manures-  alone  have  little  or  no  effect,  that  nitro- 
genous manures  alone  have  very  much  more,  and  that  nitrogenous 
and  mineral  manures  together  will  continue  to  yield  as  large 
crops  as  farmyard  manure  annually  applied,  and  much  larger 
than  the  average  produce  of  the  country  under  rotation.  It  may 
still  be  asked,  whether  conclusions  drawn  from  results  obtained 
under  such  unusual  conditions  may  be  trusted  as  any  guide  to 
the  requirements  of  the  crops  when  grown  <hi  any  other  land,  or 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming  ? 

In  our  paper  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  twenty  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  land  (^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,'  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  491-494),  we  adduced  the 
results  of  direct  experiments,  made  not  only  in  another  field  at 
Rothamsted,  but  also  in  other  localities,  on  soils  of  very  difierent 
description,  and  in  very  different  condition.     The  result  in  each 
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case  was,  as  in  the  experimental  field,  that  there  was  but  little 
increase  by  mineral  manures  alone,  much  more  bj  ammonia-salts 
alone,  and  more  still  by  ammonia-salts  and  mineral  mannie 
together.  We  further  stated  our  conviction,  founded  on  a  verj 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  practical  experience  of  farmers 
in  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  every  district  of  Great  Britain 
for  many  years,  that,  in  99  cases  out  of  100  in  which  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  with  rotation,  the 
supply  of  immediately  available  mineral  constituents  is  in  excess 
relatively  to  the  immediately  available  supply  of  nitrogen. 

In  our  former  paper  on  the  growth  of  barley,  and  again  in 
Section  V.  of  the  present  paper,  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  is 
adduced  in  regard  to  that  crop.  Two  sets  of  experiments  are 
quoted.  In  one,  barley  was  grown  for  three  years  in  successicm 
on  a  series  of  plots  which  had  previously  been  differently  ma- 
nured, and  grown  ten  crops  of  turnips  in  succession.  In  the 
other,  it  was  grown  in  four-course  rotation,  without  manure,  and 
with  different  descriptions  of  manure.  The  evidence  of  these 
other  experiments  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion, — 
that  mineral  manures  alone  will  not  yield  fair  crops  of  barlej, 
and  that  an  essential  condition  for  the  growth  of  full  crops, 
whether  in  rotation  or  under  less  usual  conditions,  is  a  libenl 
supply  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil 

Further,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  so  also  in  that  of  barley,  the 
common  experience  of  the  country  at  large,  in  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  to  that  crop,  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  its  growth  year  after 
year  on  the  same  land  would  lead. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  greater  liability  to  loss  bj 
drainage  of  the  nitrogen,  than  of  the  more  important  mineral 
constituents  of  manure,  is  doubtless  one  element  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  of  the  prevailing  excess  of  available  mineral 
eonstituents,  relatively  to  available  nitrogen,  in  soils  generally, 
under  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

Those  who  have  examined  for  themselves  the  evidence  that  has 
been  adduced,  and  carefully  considered  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  drawn,  in  reference  to  the  great  number  of  points  which  thii 
enquiry  has  opened  up,  will  probably  feel  that  they  do  not  require 
any  specific  receipts  to  be  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  and  that 
they  will  profit  more  by  the  direction  which  the  study  of  the 
facts  must  give,  to  their  own  observation  and  reflections  on  what 
comes  before  them  in  the  course  of  their  daily  experience. 
Indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  it  must  be  left  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  judgment  of  the  individual  farmer  to  decide  upon 
the  degree  in  which  any  special  recommendations  will  be  appli* 
cable  to  his  own  particular  soil,  and  other  circumstances. 
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Still,  in  bringing  this  long  report  to  a  conclusion,  a  few  words 
should  be  offered  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  more  directly 
practical  application  of  the  results. 

For  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  less  than  3/.  per  acre  in  artificial  manures  has 
yielded  an  average  produce  of  6  quarters  of  dressed  barley,  of 
good  quality,  and  nearly  1^  ton  of  straw.  Any  practical  farmer 
can  estimate  what  would  be  the  additional  expense  upon  the 
crop,  in  the  way  of  rent,  cultivation,  harvesting,  bringing  to 
market,  &c. ;  and,  having  done  so,  the  result  will  doubtless  show 
a  considerable  profit 

The  soil  at  Kothamsted  is  more  suitable  for  wheat  than  it  is 
for  the  growth  of  barley  after  roots,  as  is  the  common  practice  of 
the  locality ;  but,  the  facts  show  that  it  will  nevertheless  grow 
large  crops,  of  good  quality,  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  the 
country  at  large,  that,  on  the  heavier  soils,  full  crops  of  barley,  of 
good  quality,  may  be  grown  with  great  certainty  after  a  preceding 
com  crop,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

First  of  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  land  be  got  into  good  tilth. 
It  should  be  ploughed  up  when  dry,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  removal  of  the  preceding  crop*  In  the  spring  it  should  be 
prepared  for  sowing,  by  ploughing  or  scu£9ing,  as  early  in  March 
as  possible,  if  sufficiently  dry. 

The  artificial  manure  employed  should  contain  nitrogen,  as 
ammonia  or  nitrate  (or  organic  matter),  and  phosphates. 

From  40  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  (or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
as  nitrate)  should  be  applied  per  acre.  These  quantities  would 
be  supplied  in — 

Ij^  to  2  cwts*  of  sulphate  ammonia,  or— 
If  to  2^  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
With  either  of  these  there  should  be  employed — 

2  to  3  cwts.  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Of  late  years  the  composition  of  Peruvian  guano  has  been  so 
variable  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  of  it  would  be  required  to  supply  nitrogen  equal  to 
from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  recommend  it.  If,  however,  the  agents  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  manufacture  their  guano  into  a  sub- 
stance  of  uniform  quality,  and  will  guarantee  to  deliver  it  of  a 
stated  composition,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise ;  and,  as  the  guano 
itself  contains  phosphates,  if  the  ammonia  required  were  pur- 
chased in  that  form,  superphosphate  need  not  be  also  employed. 

Rape-cake  is  also  a  good  manure  for  barley.  From  6  to  8  cwts. 
would  supply  about  as  much  nitrogen  as  would  be  equal  to  from 
40  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia.     But,  a  smaller  proportion    of  the 
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nitrogen  of  rape-cake,  than  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  Peruvian  guano,  will  be  effective  within  a  given  time. 
In  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted  about  9  cwts.  of  rape-cake 
per  acre  per  annum,  gave  an  average  annual  produce,  over  U 
years  in  succession,  of  44  bushels  of  dressed  com,  of  nearly 
55  lbs  per  bushel.  With  rape-cake,  as  with  guano,  the  addition 
of  superphosphate  is  unnecessary. 

Whatever  manure  be  used,  it  should  be  broken  up^  finely 
sifted,  sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 

Economy  in  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen  is  the  essential  point  to 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  the  manure  to  be  used.  To 
enable  the  farmer  to  make  an  advantageous  choice,  according  to 
the  market  price  of  the  different  manures  at  the  time,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state,  as  a  basis  of  the  calculation,  that  1  cwt  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  of  the  quality  usually  imported,  contains  nitrogen  equal 
to  21  lbs.  of  ammonia ;  and  if  the  nitrate  cost  15«.  9d.  per  cwt, 
that  will  be  equivalent  to  9<f.  per  lb.  for  kmmonia,  or  lbs,  per 
ton  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia  (or  nitrogen  equal  ammonia) 
which  the  manure  contains.  According  to  the  experiments  at 
Rothamsted,  it  would  appear  that,  at  equivalent  prices,  a  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  may,  in  the  long  run,  be 
more  effective  than  an  equal  amount  as  ammonia ;  for,  contrary 
to  the  current  opinion,  the  full  effect  of  the  nitrate  was  not  obtained 
until  it  had  been  used  for  some  years  on  the  same  plot 

The  liability  to  loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  by  drainage  has 
been  shown  to  be  very  great  It  will,  of  course,  vary  very  moch, 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  of  the 
seasons.  But  as  it  is  much  greater  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months,  than  in  the  spring  and  summer,  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  Peruvian  guano,  should  always  be  sown 
in  the  spring ; — for  wheat  as  a  top-dressing  in  March,  and  for 
barley,  or  oats,  as  described  above. 

By  a  more  liberal  application  of  manure  per  acre  for  the  root- 
crop,  the  area  devoted  to  it  may  be  considerably  reduced  with 
comparatively  little  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  crop  on  the 
farm  as  a  whole.  Barley  might  then  be  grown  more  frequently, 
with  an  increase  of  profit  to  the  cultivator,  and  without  lessening 
the  renting  value  of  the  land. 


Soihamied,  My,  1873. 
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irith  different  descriptions  of  Makubb.    Hoos  Field,  Rothamsted. 

-Bushels. 

Ited,  for  particolars  of  which  see  Appendix-Table  /.,  and  sides-note*  thereto,  p.  179.] 


(3)  Ayemges  of  7  jears  (185.V-*61).  last  10  years,  and  totai  17  years. 
Iota!  19  yean*. 
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[N.6.  The  doable  vertical  lioes  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  qnmntitT,  ( 
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510 

.  51*0 

48*5 
47*5 

52*5 

51-0 
51-1 

'  51*0 

1  51*0 

51-2 

51*3 
51-0 

52-1 

52-0 
j  51*8 

'  53*8 
53-S 
53-0 

!  52-0 
52*0 

54*8 

51-5    U 
51-3    :1 

52-*     1 
51-5      J 

52-0    - 

51  S    'A 
52*»'    '\ 

54 •v*'    - 

Q)  Averages  of  4  jears,  4  years,  and  8  years. 


(»)  AversgSB  of  9  yean  (185,Vbl).  h>t  :   *  i 
(*;  Averagts  of  9  y«an   l^:^-^ 


far  Twenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land. 
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omK,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Mannre.    Hoos  Field,  Ecthamsted. 

3iiahel  of  Dressed  Corn — lbs. 

e  period  indicated,  for  particalars  of  which  see  Ap/pendix-TabU  I.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  1 79.] 


1866. 

HARVESTS. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871.' 

AVKIUAB  AkKVAL. 

(' 

1 

». !  1865 

1 

1867. 

1868. 

First 
10  Years, 
1  1852-6 1. 

Second 
10  Years, 
1863-'7L 

Total 
Period. 

30  Yean. 

1852-71. 

'   PLOTS. 

1 

«.        lbs. 
•7     53-9 
•8  I  53*8 
•9     54-5 

•3  '  54-0 

1 

lbs. 
51-1 
53-2 
52*3 
52-7 

lbs. 
51-8 
53-9 
52-9 
53-6 

lbs. 
54-3 
55*8 
56*7 
55*3 

lbs. 
52*4 
54*3 
54*7 
54*6 

lbs. 
52*9 
53-6 
.54*3 
55*6 

lbs. 
55*0 
56*0  1 
55*4 
55*6 

lbs. 
61*6 
52-0 
51*8 
52-3 

lbs. 
53*1 
54-4 
54*3 
54*6 

lbs. 
5>*3 
.53*2 
53*0 
53*4 

;io. 

'  2  O. 
3  O. 
|40 

•7     54*1 

52-3 

53*1 

55*3 

54*0 

54*1 

55-5 

52  0 

54*1 

53*0 

Means 

1 

•4     53-8 
•0     52-7 
•4     54-7 

•6  '  58-5 

1 

60-9 
54-4 
52-1 
54'7 

51-3 
54-1 
51«9 
54*3 

52*9 

53-8 
54*6 
54-8 
55*6 

52*4 
57*0 
54-6 
57*4 

54*6 
57-2 
55*4 
67M 

55*6 
55*0 
5f>*l   1 
56-5 

51*2 
51*8 
51*5 

5«*2 

J 

53*0 
651 
54  I 

55*7 

52*1 
53-5 
52-8 
54*0 

1  1  A. 
'  2  A. 
1  3  A. 

1  4  A. 

« 

•6  '  53-7 

53-0 

.54*6 

55*4 

56*1 

55-^' 

1 

i       51*6 

50*8 
51*2 
50*8 
ftl'l 

54*5 

53*1 

'  Means 

•5     53-5 
•2     52-3 
•5  ,  54-8 
•6  1  »3-3 

50-9 
55-0 
51-4 
65-4 

52*4 
54- 1 
51*9 
54*6 

53*7 
55*6 
55*1 
56-0 

53*1 
57*2 
53*7 
57-1 

.^4-5 
56*9 
54-6 
57*1 

54-1 
55  9 
54*3  i 
56*3 

53-2 
55  4 

53-8 
55*8 

52*0 
53-3 
52*3 
53*4 

1  1  AA. 

2  AA. 

!  3  AA. 

1  4  AA. 

i 

i-7  1  53-5 

53-2 

53*3 

55-1 

55*3 

55*8 

.W*2 

51*0 

.'i4*6 

52*8 

j  Means 

•1     54-2 

2     52-4 

•2  '  54-8 

•0  '  53-1 

,     1 

51*8 
55-6 
62-5 
55-3 

53-5 
55-1 
53*0 
54*1   ' 

54-2 
56-2 
55-5 
56-2 

54*8 
57-4 
56*6 
57-8 

.55*0 
57*4 
55*9 
57*8 

54*6  1 
55*6  1 
53*8 
55-4  1 

1     (53-9 
(1 J  55*1 

1     (54-9 

54*6 
5t>-7 
55-6 
56*8 

.•)4*3) 
55-9  L 
55*0^  ' 
55*  8  j 

'  1  AAS. 
,  2  AAS. 
'  3  AAS. 
,  4  AAS. 

1-9     53-6 

53-8 

53*9 

55*5 

56*7 

5«*5 

54*9 

54*6 

55*9 

55-2 

Means 

•I     53-8 
•0     53-3 
•3     53 -3 
•2     53-5 

55-1 
55-7 
55-3 
55*6 

54*4 
55*0 
54«7 
54-8 

56*2 
56-1 
55  8 
55*4 

.56*7 
57*1 
57*1 
57*4 

57*5 
57-8 
57-6 
58*0 

56  3 
56*4 
56*3 
56*4 

1       51*7 

51*7 

1       51*7 

<       51*4 

55-8 
.')6-0 
55  8 
55-9 

53-8 
53  9 
53-7 
53-6 

1  C. 
;  2  C. 

'  3  (J. 
i4C. 

•1  i  53-5 

55-4 

54-7 

65-9 

57*1 

57*7 

56-4 

1 

51*6 

55*9 

53*8 

{  Means 

1-0  i  54-1 
1*5     53-8 

5-3  '  54-4 
'•6     54'5 
••5     541 

5-0  ,  63-9 
i-8  '  53'9 

r-4     54*4 

1 

52*0 
52*8 

52-9 
53-4 
54-8 

51-3 
51*8 

54-9 

52*9 
52*7 

53*9 
.•)4*0 
552 

520 
52*5 

54*8 

52*8 
55*6 

64*0 
56  4 
57*5 

53*5 
58*8 

57*1 

.54*3 
54*8 

54*0 
55-6 
57*5 

52*8 
52-9 

56*4 

55*6 
55*8 

55*3 
55-9 
67*3 

54- 0 
54*6 

57*1 

54*6  i 
54*6 

55-0  1 

.55*1 

55*5 

.55-4 
54*9 

56*6 

,,JM-6 
V^\51*l 

0(51*8 

(*)(.52*0 

519 

51*5 
51-6 

1       52*6 

53*7 
54*2 

.•54*2 
54*8 
65*7 

53*5 
53*6 

56*0 

62- 7b,. 
52*7/^  ^ 

53 -2)  (3) 
63*4)  C) 
53*8 

52*5 
52*6 

54*3 

1  N. 

i  2  N. 

1    M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

7 

d  total  19  years.  (»)  Avenges  of  7  years  (1855-61),  last  10  years,  and  total  1 7  years. 

^  10  yean,  and  total  19  years. 
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ExpEBiHBNTS  OH  the  Gbowth  of  Bablbt  year  after  year  on  the  same  Laip,  wi^ 

APPENDIX-TABLE  lY.  id 
[N.B.  The  double  yertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  ur  quantity, of  Ha 


HARVES'l'S. 



PLOTS 

1862.  ; 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

i8eo. 

186L 

im  i« 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

llM. 

IbB. 

Iba. 

Um. 

lbs 

Iba. 

ibs. 

Its. 

> 

1  0. 

164 

225 

84 

144 

131 

93 

86 

110 

78 

88 

64 

4> 

2  0. 

100 

101 

101 

69 

58 

106 

103 

159 

84 

78 

114 

5J 

3  O. 

183 

151 

64 

76 

129 

611 

96 

85 

78 

88 

73 

M 

4  0. 

136 

160 

105 

94 

88 

53 1 

108 

160 

74 

58 

117 

V. 

Means 

146 

159 

89 

96 

102 

78 

98 

129 

78 

78 

9S 

— 1 

1  A. 

218 

253 

201 

138 

219 

113 

98 

184 

150 

170 

Sti9 

r.* 

2  A. 

260 

244 

150 

184 

121 

88 

114 

274 

159 

130 

191 

*j 

3  A. 

252 

336 

197 

177 

180 

9l| 

96 

175 

115 

109 

269 

VA 

4  A. 

273 

274 

138 

142 

125 

70 1 

117 

253 

150 

no 

1W 

M 

Means 

251 

277 

172 

160 

.161 

91 

106 

222 

143 

130 

2it) 

1  AA. 

299 

303 

326 

204 

310 

135 

88 

215 

109 

173 

S96 

2  AA 

315 

251 

329 

181 

233 

133 

134 

320 

118 

190 

133 

\^ 

3  AA. 

318 

236 

334 

212 

290 

108 1 

118 

265 

122 

138 

364 

^ 

4  AA. 

246 

301 

273- 

150 

176 

183| 

143 

285 

141 

179 

191 

Means 

294 

273 

316 

187 

252 

140 

121 

271 

123 

170 

246 

I  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

154 

vJ 

Means 

1  0. 

170 

268 

178 

219 

173 

135 

103 

225 

120 

154 

2  0. 

164 

376 

238 

195 

161 

169 

148 

171 

156 

150 

liS 

• 

3  0. 

190 

296 

248 

183 

189 

156 

105 

236 

115 

204 

19U 

t 

4  0. 

144 

277 

227 

222 

205 

168 

125 

350 

153 

204 
178 

174 
161 

15 

1  A 

Means 

167 

304 

223 

205 

182 

157 

120 

246 

136 

1  N. 

}  <**>{ 

283 

109 

128 

245 

99 

119 

205 

146 

225 

245 

2  n: 

228 

286 

224 

193 

151] 

110 

235 

179 

190 

216 

M 

M. 

1 

36 

94 

90 

84 

85 

75 

78 

IM 

5  0. 

(173) 

68 

113 

50 

96 

101 

71 

110 

73 

73 

193 

4< 

h  A. 

173 

.  210 

170 

126 

151 

68 

154 

168 

193 

lb8 

SIO 

*i 

•(J 

120 

200 

144 

116 

152 

72 

84 

121 

88 

73 

75 

•1 

118 

161 

119 

73 

125 

105 

81 

127 

95 

67 

19t 

7 

101 

269 

86 

109 

141 

134 

121 

260 

147 

190 

»» 

ii 

(*)  Ayenges  of  4  yesrv,  4  years,  and  8  yean. 


(«)  Averages  of  9  y««  (I853-'6li,  ^^ !'  *"*' 


for  Twenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land. 
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*.NUBB,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Manubb.    Hoos  Field,  Bothamsted. 

rn  per  Acre— lbs. 

*■«  period  indicated,  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appendii>-'TahU  L,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  179.] 


HARVESTS. 

AVKBAOK  A5VUAU 

flret 

Second 

Total 

PLOTS. 

MC 

1865. 

1 

1806. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

10  Years, 
ld52-'61. 

1 

lOYeari, 
1862-'71. 

Period, 
20  Yean, 
1852-'»1. 

LtM. 

llM. 

llM. 

llw. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbSL 

1 

42 

47 

41 

90 

21 

44 

31 

48 

120 

48 

84 

1  0. 

69 

38 

21 

53 

29 

89 

18 

33 

96 

52 

74 

2  0. 

43 

38 

38 

64 

27 

70 

18 

35 

101 

46 

74 

3  0. 

41 

28 

55 

60 

25 

69 

26 

48 

104 

53 

78 

4  O. 

49 

38 

39 

67 

25 

68 

23 

41 

105 

50 

78 

Means 

99 

58 

94 

115 

49 

139 

23 

105 

174 

107 

141 

,  1  A. 

63 

84 

64 

76 

38 

113 

26 

189 

172 

94 

133 

,  2  A. 

83 

51 

106 

94 

34 

95 

24 

89 

173 

95 

134 

3  A. 

no 

60 

63 

71 

50 

21 

27 

146 

165 

78 

122 

4  A. 

89 

63 

82 

89 

43 

92 

25 

132 

171 

94 

133 

Means 

no 

64 

148 

110 

46 

64 

33 

133 

216 

111 

164 

'  I  AA. 

60 

113 

111 

69 

46 

89 

24 

168 

220 

95 

158 

2  AA. 

76 

48 

103 

106 

59 

111 

36 

133 

214 

113 

164 

,  3  AA. 

46 

76 

133 

119 

43 

78 

30 

90 

208 

87 

148 

1  4  AA. 

71 

75 

124 

101 

48 

86 

31 

131 

215 

102 

159 

Means 

94 

55 

88 

85 

49 

121 

33 

94 

(  81 

74 

77) 

1  AAS 

53 

86 

96 

66 

64 

60 

23 

153 

^^  85 

75 

lib 

'  2  AAS. 

70 

50 

141 

79 

39 

136 

29 

130 

81 

3  AAS. 

93 

70 

80 

93 

46 

125 

86 

176 

84 

93 

89 1 

'  4  AAS. 

77 

65 

101 

81 

50 

111 

28 

138 

81 

82 

82 

Means 

78 

83 

104 

109 

43 

69 

25 

78 

175 

83 

129 

I  C. 

92 

44 

89 

89 

64 

111 

24 

88 

193 

84 

138 

2  C. 

90 

66 

94 

91 

39 

91 

37 

141 

192 

91 

142 

3  0. 

123 

69 

128 

72 

42 

67 

28 

124 

208 

89 

149 

4  0. 

96 

66 

104 

90 

47 

85 

28 

108 

192 

87 

139 

Means 

74 

98 

124 

119 

61 

150 

33 

99 

^  4 199 

112 

14U,,x 
149/^  ^ 

1  N. 

95 

84 

104 

88 

35 

98 

33 

171 

104 

2  N. 

58 

69 

44 

56 

26 

61 

25 

58 

0(77 

64 

69)(») 

M. 

78 

35 

48 

56 

20 

75 

23 

41 

(*)(84 

61 

72)C) 

5  O. 

91 

94 

53 

74 

83 

63 

30 

144 

160 

87 

124 

5  A. 

51 

45 

72 

103 

27 

71 

26 

50 

117 

57 

87 

Uc 

54 

47 

51 

83 

21 

57 

23 

41 

107 

64 

85 

2r 

117 

56 

148 

111 

48 

100 

26 

171 

156 

105 

130 

7 

XA>tn\  19  ycsirs.  (•)  Averages  of  7  yeai-s  (1855-'6l),  last  10  yoais,  and  total  17  yeare. 

1 0  ycsirs,  and  total  19  years. 
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ExpxBiaiBNTS  on  tbe  Growth  of  Bablst  year  after  year  on  the  same  LAzn),  witli^ 

APPENDIX-TABLE  V.  T  J 
[N.B.  The  double  yertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  quantity, of  Niri^ 


HARVESTS. 

PLOTS. 

1853. 

1858. 

1854. 

1855. 

1866. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1880. 

1 
1861. 

188E.  m 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

lbs. 
1585 
1605 
1.558 
1819 

Ibfl. 
1552 
1867 
1586 
2017 

Ibe. 
1963 
2298 
2021 
2374 

llM. 

1773 

1973 

1918 

*  2067 

Iln. 
812 
886 
936 
1018 

ItM. 

1453 
1861 
1741 
2191 

Ibe. 
1207 
16.57 
1396 
1780 

lis. 

775 
1179 

872 
1197 

IbA. 
753 
884 
847 

1  1013 

1 

Its. 

941 
1410 
1084 
1648 

Ok.   ^ 

1253  b.-i 
lt»94  n" 
14-id  1^4^ 

Means 

1642 

1755 

2164 

1  1933 

913 

1811 

1510 

•  1006 

874 

1271 

1168  lSi9 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 
4.  A. 

•2088 
2212 
2U91 
2368 

2285 
2352 
2259 
2309 

2763 
3437 
2897 
3428 

2413 
2639 
2504 
2659 

1432 
1467 
1.577 
1599 

2133 
3161 
230i 
3216 

1771 
2879 
1946 
2897 

919 

2034 

977 

1  2i»17 

1501 
2371 
1540 
2375 

1745 
3073 
1799 
3059 

1S21  2** 
2791  r:\ 

2049  r,i- 
2723  .ZVJ 

Means 

2190 

23(11 

3131 

2561 

1519 

2703 

2374 

1487 

1947 

2419 

2346  Se5 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

2486 
2483 
2431 
2532 

2394 
2435 
2358 
2590 

3313 
3(543 
3075 
3539 

2640 
2707 
2586 
2.582 

2061 
1687 
1489 
1886 

2725 
3696 
2708 
3677 

2198 

3131 

>  2311 

3155 

1237 
2140 
1235 
2092 

1395 
2338 
1672 
2501 

1986 
3178 
8038 
3169 

1874  i-V 

290S  J?ii 
2234  3iA: 
2824  ^^' 

Means 

2483 

2444 

3393 

2629 

1781 

3202 

2699 

1  1676 

1977 

2593 

2460  ?•*' 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 
8  AAS. 
4  AAS. 

■ 

1 

^ 

Means 

1 

1 

1      _. 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

2193 
2057 
1907 
2098 

2318 
2243 
2113 
2302 

3388 
3444 
3221 
3413 

2668 
2857 
2659 
2783 

1870 
1916 
1711 
1841 

3547 
3.521 
3417 
3536 

2980 
3174 
2887 
3162 

2245 
2284 
2001 
2135 

1773 
2051 
1943 
2238 

3209 
3227 
2944 
3111 

2389  »»v 
2619  3." 
211J>  :*,-? 
2634  5.T 

Means 

2064 

2M4 

3366 

2742 

1834 

3505 

3051 

2166 

2001 

3IS3  1  2440  S:' 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 

5  O. 

6  A, 

•« 

7 

}(143:){ 

(2034) 1 
2034 

1627 
1451 

1844 

2044 
2071 

1493 
2306 

1S21 
1555 

2136 

2740 
3113 

1 
1748 

2959 

1998 
1904 

3127 

2727 
2696 

1730 
1759 
2596 

2074 
1982 

2765 

1675 
2225 

1016 
1009 
1700  , 

910  1 

923  1 

1 

1656 

2634 
3226 1 

1379 
1764 
3061 

1899 
1738 

2915 

2144 
2480 

1476 
1441 
27.54 

1496 
1422 

3118 

1400 
1525 

1055 

9.55 

1857 

954 
831 

2362 

1546 
1703 

618 

593 

2188 

719 
718 

2319 

2215 
2345 

1563 
1598 
2808 

940 
1000 

3169 

2075  :?•• 

2184  ?: 

144,^  iKi 
108S  1'^- 
263^  2M4 

1031  Vi' 
11S2  I- 

2936  ^"^ 

(*)  Ayetages  of  4  years,  4  years,  and  8  years.        (•)  Avcmges  of  9  years  (185.V61),  la»t  U'  »•«"* 

(*)  AverageBof  9  ycBTK  (1»^^^  ' 


for  Twenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land, 
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KUBJB,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Manubb.     Hogs  Field,  Rothamsted. 

ti  \}QV  Acre — lbs. 

le  period  indicated,  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appendix-TahU  J.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  1 79.] 


HARVKSrS. 

AyiBAOK  AXKUAL. 

M. 

1865. 

1886. 

1867. 

1868. 

1868. 

1870. 

1871. 

1 

: 

!  V\x%i 
1  10  Years, 
185a-'6l. 

1 

Second 
10  Yean. 
186a-'tl. 

Total 
Pertod. 

20  Years. 

I86a-'7l 

PLOTS.: 

1 

179 
'90 
>26 
U9 

lbs. 
1018 
1252 
1237 
1349 

IlM. 

858 
1216 
1041 
1323 

lbs. 

978 
1386 

962 
1180 

Ib«. 
873 
1060 
824 
998 

lbs. 

840 
1079 
1097 
1286 

lbs. 
751 
986 
928 
1053 

Ibo.  1 

973  : 
1329  ' 
1125 
1438  1 

lbs. 

1281 

1562 

1396 

1712 

lbs. 

985 
1317 
1139 
1387 

lbs. 
1133 
1439 
1268 
1550 

1  0. 

2  0. 
.3  0. 
4  0. 

»61 

1 

1214 

1109 

11-26 

939 

1075 

929 

1216 

1488 

1207 

1347 

Means 

>58 
{99 
»63 

as 

1666 
2636 
1872 
2549 

1474 

2809 
1541 
2636 

1686 
2458 
1808 
2454 

1196 
2092 
1406 
1978 

1599 
2849 
1994 
2848 

1.539 
2404 
1733 
2197 

212^ 
2672 
2231 
2769 

1908 
2563 
1989 
2593 

1771 
2762 
1995 
2668 

1840 
2662 
1992 
2630 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

)84 

2181 

2115 

2101 

1653 

2322 

1968 

2450  , 

2263 

2299 

2281 

<  Means 

1 

130 

500 
SOO 
299 

1875 

2600 

1920 

*2684 

1633 
2913 
1631 
2954 

1669 
2464 
1814 
2573 

1500 
2492 
1IS78 
2586 

1773 
2845 
1929 
2929 

1630 
2655 
1803 
2571 

2250 
2771 
2098 
2683 

2244 
2744 
2190 
2772 

1939 
2846 
2065 
2853 

2091 
2795 
2128 
2813 

1  AA 
.  2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

»07 

2270 

2283 

2130 

2039 

2369 

2165 

2451 

2487 

2426 

2457 

Means 

573 
190 
»33 
165 

1948 
2564 
2299 
2751 

2054 
2939 
2341 
2888 

1811  ' 
2490 
2173 
2543 

1644 
2585 
2061 
2669 

2029 
2924 
2429 
3118 

1963 
2593 
2424 
2755 

2721 
2904 
2731 
2886 

1  r2097 

Vn  -2796 

^^12437 

(2912 

2089 
2752 
2411 
2857 

2093) 
2774  L. 
2424  f^-' 
2884J 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 
'  3  AAS. 
;  4  AAS. 

)40 

2391 

2556 

2254 

2240 

2625 

2434 

2811 

2560 

2527 

2544 

Means 

1 

)28 
)89 
)23 
153 

'  2508 
2503 

.  2666 
2648 

2631 
2741 
2518 
2834 

2209 
2594 
2221 
2411 

2122 
2044 
1999 
2051 

2482 

2867 
2584 
3065 

2429 
2437 
2260 
2569 

2561 
2445 
2695 
2809 

2619 
2677 
2480 
2662 

2516 
2650 
2507 
2733 

2568 
2664 
2494 
2698 

1  a 

,  2C. 

1  3  a 

4  c. 

186 

2581 

2681 

2359 

2054 

2750 

2424 

2628 

2610 

2602 

2606 

Means 

)60 

no 

U9 
WO 
)15 

161 

i54 

>72 

2101 
1  2226 

1145 
1290 
2710 

1180 
1084 

2923 

1910 
2266 

1048 
1248 
2461 

• 

899 
948 

3065 

1866 
2U08 

1161 

nil 

2001 

953 
1121 

2614 

1410 
1443 

821 

868 

2114 

846 
876 

2539 

2064 
2218 

957 
1378 
2931 

857 
873 

2746 

1966 

2278 

915 

835 

2424 

851 
853 

2734 

2451 
2650 

1275  1 
1143  i 
2604  1 

1091 
1375 

3243 

•^.|2124 
S  ''12376 

(»)(126a 

(♦)(1373 

2426 

1414 
1352 

2S41 

1 

2108 
2300 

1185 
1221 
2584 

1C70 
1138 

2995 

2116U. 
2336/^  ^ 

1217)(») 
1293)0) 
2505 

1242 
1245 

2768 

■  1  N. 
.  2  N. 

!   M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

IV 

7 

total  19  yeftrt. 
lU  years,  and  total 


(')  AverngOB  of  7  years  (1855-'61),  last  10  yean,  and  total  17  /fars. 
19  years. 
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Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Barley^ 


EzPEBiMENTS  on  the  Gbowth  of  Bablet  year  after  year  on  the  same  Laxd,  iricifl 

APPENDIX-TABLE  VI.  ^ni 
[N.B.  The  double  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  quantitj,  of  Mb.:? 


PLOTS. 


1  (). 

2  O. 

3  O. 

4  O. 

Means 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

Means 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

Means 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

Means 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

Means 

1  W. 

2  X. 

M. 

5  O. 
5  A. 


6 
7 


{5 


HARVESTS. 


1868. 


186a. 


1864. 


1866. 


Cwts. 
I6ft 
16} 
16| 
19i 


I7i 


22i 
26 
2di 
27i 


251 


26| 
281 
26] 
28j 


27}  28] 


2»| 
23} 
211 
24| 


23} 


}   (15«{ 


(25i)l 
25^ 


13 

18} 


Cwts. 
18 
17J 
17; 
20J 


18J 


23} 
25} 

26i 


25} 


26i 
28] 
27} 
31] 


26{ 


27} 


26} 


23| 
25] 


15| 
24 

16} 
15i 

22f 


Cwts. 
21| 
23} 
20j 
23J 


Cwts. 
17| 
171 
17} 
18 


22i        17f 


30} 
40{ 

33t 

40} 


27} 
31 


36] 


28 


37J 
44] 

371 
49 


32) 
38] 
34 
391 


421        36} 


43} 
441 

41} 
421 


422 


33j 

38 


20} 
35| 

22} 
202 

87i 


361 
3Gl 
35{ 
37] 


36} 


27 
33} 

15} 

14J 

31 

18} 
16} 

27} 


1866. 


Cwts. 
82 

n 

9J 


17' 

211 
171 
21} 


19} 


24} 
31] 
261 
33 


262 


26 
31} 
26} 
30} 


28] 


19} 
28} 

10{ 

i<i 

9} 
9} 
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1867.  <  1868. 


1869. 


1860. 


1861. 


luiL  m 


Cwttf. 
12} 
15] 
15   I 

17i 


Cwts. 

12} 
161 


15^ 


13} 


Cwts. 
12t 


Cwt& 


10] 


17} 
262 
21) 
272 


15} 

282 

29J 


23}        22] 


2.3} 
32} 
26   I 
36}! 


29] 


191 
32] 
22} 
35| 


11} 
242 
13} 
27} 


19} 


14} 
26} 
161 
30] 


H 


Cwts. 
11 
13} 

lU 
15| 


C«&.  .ri 

9}  It.- 

121  U 

13j  1 


12}        111      '^ 


25} 

16} 
26] 


20} 


19] 
29} 
21} 

30} 


13} 
24} 
181 
29 


27}        21J 


3?i 

3  \ 

30 

33 


1 
31 


322 


24] 
32   I 

lOj 

isl 

^7* 


ici 

14] 
23] 


30} 
33} 
302 
35 


32] 


20} 
23] 

28] 

12 
111 


21} 


26i 
282 

29} 


171 
2 
20 
22 


I 


27} 


182 
21} 

lOi 
10} 
261 

11} 
10 


31]        28} 


20) 


16} 
18] 

25} 

7} 
72 

2h\ 


22 
31] 
241 
3d] 


27| 
3(^ 
30} 
31 


30 


27} 

29] 

m 

31} 

10 
31] 


3-ii      '^ 

23i      ::^ 
31| 


25|        S6| 


21} 
31} 
24J 
33| 


•I 


r4 


271        ^'\ 


26 

27} 
2Si 

2Si 


I     26} 


241      >^ 


14| 
U»} 

HI 
34} 


:  ^ 


(*)  Averases  of  4  years,  4  years,  and  8  years. 


C)  Avei-ages  ofg  yean*  (I80.V6I).  Ut  : 
(*)  Averages  of  9  xmn  ( I  ?  "••" 


for  Tioenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land 
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iniBi,  and  with  different  deeoriptions  of  "NLakvbm,    Hoob  Field,  Bothamsted. 

i  Chaff)  per  Acre — Cwts, 

be  period  indicated,  ibr  particulars  of  which  eeeAppendix-Tabie  J^  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  179.] 


HABVEsra 


81    1865. 


1866. 


^.  I  CirtB. 
6f  I     10 


3* 


64 
1 


«l 


12} 


4i  19}        11} 


Of  1     13 
H       31| 

4i  I    22i 


61  I     18} 


28| 
16f 
27i 


21} 


3i  I  16 

H  I  23 

6}  I  17 

:j  '  24J 


17} 

28i 

28} 


^       20}        83) 


22j 
23} 
20} 
25} 


20 
30 
25 
29} 


1 


2t  i    22}        26| 


21} 
21} 
22 
22 


24J 


24| 
27| 


1         21}   I     25} 


♦i  ,     18J 
n  '    21} 


10| 
24} 


H  I      8} 

rj  I   25] 


21} 
23}. 

12| 

lOf 

28 
10} 

31i 


1867. 


Cwtfl. 
10} 

12} 

10} 

12 


ni 


17} 
28f 
191 
25} 


20] 
281 


24} 


18} 
29} 
23{ 
28} 


24} 


25} 
25j 
22} 
24} 


24| 


21} 

21} 

12 

lOf 

22] 


10} 
27} 


1868. 


Cwts. 

in 

9 

8 

10 


9} 


12} 
19i 
14} 

20| 


16} 


14} 
212 
16} 
25j 


1 


a 


16 
2 
22 
26f 


22J 


m 

19} 


1869. 


Gwt8. 

11 

10} 

11 

12} 


11} 


18} 

32 

20} 
34} 


1870. 


26} 


21} 

22} 
38} 


29} 


23} 

37} 
30| 
421 


33} 


27 
83} 
30} 
85} 


19} 


18i 

17} 

■3 


10} 
10} 

24} 


31} 


24 
27| 


1 

15} 

36} 

10| 
28} 


Cvfts. 

8 

8} 

91 


81 


12J 

171 
15 

18| 


16 


17 
23 

a 

18 


n 


20} 


17 

20} 

20} 


19| 


17} 

17} 
181 


18} 


13} 

19J 

8i 

4} 

21} 

7} 

7i 

19} 


1871. 


Cwt& 
11 

\% 

14 


12} 


23} 


32} 


27} 


26} 
32} 
25} 
32} 


29} 


29} 
36} 
3ll 
38 


33} 


27} 

27} 
30} 
32 


29} 


29} 
31} 

14} 
13} 
29| 

13 
13| 

37} 


Atxsa«b  Ajokval. 


Flnt 
10  Tears, 
185»-'fl. 


14} 


19} 

27] 
21} 
28} 


24} 


24 

25} 
34} 


29 


26| 


29 
3 
28 
31 


of 


30} 


23} 


CXllf 
0(13| 

27| 

14 
13 

26} 


Second 
10  Years. 
18«a-'71. 


Cwt& 
10} 

10} 
12} 


1 


17» 
27} 
19} 
28 


23} 


20} 
29} 
22} 
30} 


25} 


21} 
29} 
26} 
32 


27| 


24} 

26 

25} 

27} 


25} 


22} 
24} 

12} 

llj 
28} 

10} 
11} 

29} 


Total 

Period, 

20Teais^ 

186»-'71. 


Cwta. 
11} 

13 

14} 


12} 


18} 
271 
20} 
28} 


23} 


22} 
30} 
24 
32} 


27} 


21} 

29|  !,!>. 

253  ^  J 
31 


II 


27 


26} 
28} 
271 
29} 


28 


22} 


26 


ilo 


i2|)e) 

12|)C) 
28 

12} 
12} 

28} 


PLOTS. 


1  O. 

2  O. 

3  O. 

4  O. 

Means 

1  A. 

2  A. 
8  A. 
4  A. 

Means 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

Means 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

Means 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

Means 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 

5  O. 
5  A. 


7 


total  19  rears.  (») 

iO  years,' and  total  19  yean 

2 


Arerages  of  7  years  (1855-'61),  last  10  years,  and  total  17  years. 

» 
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ExPBBiHXNTs  on  the  Gbowth  of  Babubt  year  after  year  on  the  Bame  Laid,  viA 

APPENDIX-TABLE  Vll.  Total  Pmi 
[N.B.  The  double  Tertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  deseriptioo,  or  quantity,  of  lUi 


HABVIfiSmB. 

PLOTS. 

1862. 

1888. 

1861 

1866. 

1 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1860. 

186L 

I 

ISttUi 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

llM. 

3445 
3459 
3405 
4008 

3562 
3783 
3521 
4312 

lbs. 
4405 
4898 
4353 
4969 

Iba. 
3745 
3955 
3873 
4082 

Um. 
1797 
1865 
1961 
2075 

llML 

2878 
3606 
3426 
4111 

lb>. 
2424 
3327 
2771 
3590 

Ita. 
1800 
2559 
1962 
2567 

Ibft. 
1598 
1877 
1802 
2093 

Iba. 

2166 

2900 

,  2369 

3366 

1967  » 

x:oi  fl 

2309  ^ 
i94l  3S 

Means 

3579 

3794 

4656   3914 

1924 

3505 

3028 

2222 

1842  =  2700 

i484  »l 

1  A. 

2  A. 
8  A. 
4  A. 

4652 

•  5127 

4730 

5487 

4950 
5202 
5079 
5284 

6155 
8017 
6672 
7958 

5148 
5929 
5579 
6134 

3347 
3874 
3574 
3981 

4118 
6161 
4702 
6386 

3506 
6099 
3951 
6192 

2204 
4814 
2487 
5067 

3166 
5196 
3355 
5355 

3945 
6411 
4212 
6472 

4106  41 
6416  -JI 
4658  S6S 

6273  N) 

Means 

4999 

5129 

7200  1  5697 

3694 

5329 

4937 

3643 

4268  \   5260 

5363  (U 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  A  A. 

4  AA. 

5490 
5662 
5378 
5714 

5324 
5615 
5405 
6134 

7548 
8619 
7815 
9026 

6242 
7027 
6388 
70.54 

4801 
5233 
4414 
5582 

5360 
7383 
5618 
7784 

4345 
6791 
4791 
7160 

2857 
5105 
3035 
5517 

2905 
5053 
3702 
5746 

4449 

6721 
4743 
6937 

4847  S« 
6443  'M 

50113  i\\ 

6529  •» 

-J 

Means 

5561 

.5619 

8127 

6678 

5008 

6524 

5772 

4128 

4352   5713 

5556  *3 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

Means 

1 
\ 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

4949 
4713 
4351 
4796 

5323 
5110 
4943 
538G 

8238 
8388 
7848 
8125 

6720 
6904 
6676 
6993 

4780 
5447 
4673 
5257 

7262 
7266  ' 
6877 
7241 

6425 
6964 
6337 
7082 

5260 
5509 
4866 
5440 

3771 
4356 
4198 
4783 

6332 
6625 
6392 
6576 

5»*  «3 

566^  3 

47»6  f 
58:i  1 

Means 

4702 

5190 

8150 

6823  5039 

7161 

6702 

5269 

4277  1  6481 

540:  • 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

•6 

7 

)(3143){ 

(4848)J 
4848 

3550 
3030 

3920 

4631 
4906 

^263 
4996 

3371 
3336 

4682 

6475 
7400 

4018 
6964 

4519 
4221 

7298 

5757 
6416 

3440 
3394 
6066 

4100 
3857 

5852 

1 

3877 
5450 

2206 
2169 
4247 

1952 
1981 

8866 

5389 
6816 1 

2588 
3254 
6161 

8711 
8375 

5564 

4399 
5125 

2856 
2846 
5954 

2846 
2693 

6635 

3500 
8905 

2275 
2125 
4777 

2212 

1948 

5558 

3416 
3793 

1433 
1363 
5038 

1560 
1581 

6156 

5260 
5665 

8263 
8663 
6373 

2048 
2117 

6715 

47» 

4:^9 

3061 
6173  1 

si»  3 

34$c'  1 

(*)  ATengw  of  4  yean,  4  yean,  and  8  yean. 


C)  Avcngw  of  9  yean  (1853-*61X  '** 
(*)  A?en«ei«fdwia(' 


for  TtMnty  Years  in  successum  on  the  same  Land. 
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jniBB,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Makubb.    Hoob  Field,  Bothamsted. 

m.  Straw  and  Chafif)  per  Acr^—lbs. 

le  period  indicated,  for  particnlarsofwUchfiee^jppeiKitaj-T^  179. 


HABYESra 

ATUuas  AmruAi. 

1 

104/ 

i8es. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1 

i   Fink 
10TeMfl» 
I86a-'6l. 

Second 
lOTean, 
186a-'71. 

Total 

Period, 

30  Ton, 

1862-'71. 

PLOTS. 

bs. 

»Q9 

^3 

)20 

S29 

lua. 
1924 
2268 
2325 
2464 

Iba. 
1928 
2636 
2191 
2759 

2124 
2759 
2098 
2526 

Ibi. 
2173 
2110 
1789 
2126 

lbs. 
2075 
2238 
2333 
2729 

lbs. 
1489 
1884 
1882 
2101 

Ibo. 
2208 
2694 
2380 
3002 

lbs. 

2782 

3223 

2944 

3517 

IbB. 
2126 
2639 
2338 
2807 

llM. 

2454 
2931 
2641 
3162 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

298 

2245 

2378 

2377 

2049 

2344 

1839 

2571 

3116 

2478 

2797 

Means 

533 

042 
726 
225 

3127 
5061 
3658 
5075 

8200 
5955 
3412 
5704 

3611 
5658 
3977 
5304 

2507 
4255 
3074 
4311 

3640 
6430 
4319 
6701 

2945 
4412 
3406 

4287 

4712 
5820 
5080 
6404 

4119 
5683 
4434 
5827 

3719 
5837 
4200 
5808 

3919 
6760 
4317 
5817 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

881 

4230 

4668 

4637 

3537 

5272 

3762 

5504 

5016 

4891 

4953 

M«ft.niy 

040 
008 
613 
469 

3668 
5180 
3820 
5469 

8628 
6068 
3661 
6117 

3569 
5917 
4144 
5753 

3130 
4937 
3401 
5454 

4181 
6750 
4477 
7194 

3628 
5315 
4141 
4621 

5250 
6371 
4933 
6333 

4932 
6321 
5079 
6660 

4192 
6114 
4536 
6226 

4562 
6217 
4808 
6443 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  A  A. 

4  AA. 

282 

4534 

4869 

4851 

4231 

5651 

4426 

5722 

5748 

5267 

5508 

Means 

501 
945 
316 
025 

4453 
5172 
4582 
5609 

4357 
6327 
5144 
6198 

3884 
5790 
4793 

5708 

3537 
5410 
4524 
5644 

4689 
7082 
5864 
7881 

3868 
4851 
4724 
5073 

6051 
6954 
6221 
7146 

r4549 
/,v  6059 
^  >]  5209 

[6385 

4536 
6074 
5333 
6436 

4543] 
6057  Lv 
5271  p  ^ 
6411J 

1  AAS. 

2  AAR. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

697 

4954 

5507 

5044 

4779 

6379 

4629 

6594 

5551 

5595 

5573 

Means 

758 
604 
C.96 
061 

4909 
4959 
5134 
5117 

5337 
5487 
5242 
5929 

5064 
5460 
4711 
5121 

4267 
4238 
4213 
4414 

5512 
6571 
5993 
7001 

4358 
4437 
4324 
4857 

5637 
5570 
61.53 
6394 

5906 
6128 
5716 
6168 

5236 
5559 
5338 
5837 

5571 
5844 
5527 
6002 

1  C. 

2  0. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

455 

5030 

5499 

5089 

4283 

6269 

4494 

.5939  ! 

1   5980 

5493 

5736 

Means 

065 
820 

079 
273 
815 

986 
008 

852 

4174 
4629 

2195 
2490 
5490 

2159 
2076 

5769 

4275 
4941 

2436 
2443 
5591 

2078 
2017 

6594 

4234 
4438 

2499 
2271 
4511 

2026 
2344 

5652 

1 

3530 
3366 

2044 
1826 
4419 

2019 

2097 

5281 

4759 
5313 

2265 
3111 
6979 

1957 
2031 

5959 

3456  1 
4413 

1903 
1323  . 
4817 

1720 
1740 

4950 

5726 
6175 

2920 
2618 
5927 

2554 
2896 

7401 

^  ^5497 

(»)(2573 

(*)(2888 

5542 

2987 
2814 

5525 

1 

4628 
5042 

2614 
2498 
6747 

2273 
2391 

6342 

4683U,. 
6258/^  \ 

2597)C) 
2682)0) 
5644   • 

2630 
2603 

5933 

1 

=  IN. 

2  N. 

!   M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

ly 

7 

(*)  Aveingwof 
'ft. 


I  total  19  years.  ( 

1 10  years,  snd  total  19  years. 
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APPENDIX-TABLE  VIII.  Increaae  by  Mmme  (crs:  t 
[  N.B.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description*  or  qvaotity^Qf  Ma 

!  HARVESTS. 


PLOTS. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1800. 

i8ei. 

IMl 

Ufl 

lbs. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Um. 

Ibi. 

lbs. 

Om. 

IbL 

^ 

1  0. 

1 

2  0. 

-  1 

330 

317 

49 

25 

185 

305 

314 

148 

470 

288 

41 

3  0. 

-48 

49 

40 

-  6 

75 

65 

44 

7 

111 

144 

129 

l* 

4  0. 

213 

480 

393 

143 

157 

515 

428 

332 

277 

708 

463 

4-i 

Means 

55 

286 

250 

62 

86 

255 

259 

218 

179 

441 

293 

n 

1  A 

482 

748 

782 

519 

571 

457 

419 

54 

765 

806 

856 

!•« 

2  A. 

606 

815 

1456 

715 

606 

1485 

1527 

1169 

1635 

2133 

1826 

2.J 

3  A. 

485 

722 

916 

580 

716 

626 

594 

112 

804 

859 

1084 

m 

4  A. 

762 

772 

1447 

735 

738 

1540 

1545 

1152 

1639 

2119 

176U 

l!»l 

Means 

584 

764 

1150 

637 

658 

1027 

1021 

622 

1211 

1479 

1382 

1.13 

1  AA. 

880 

857 

1332 

716 

1200 

1049 

846 

372 

659 

1046 

909 

2  AA. 

877 

898 

1662 

783 

826 

2020 

1779 

1275 

1C02 

2238 

1943 

113 

3  AA. 

825 

821 

1094 

662 

628 

1032 

959 

370 

936 

1098 

1269 

M 

4  AA. 

926 

1053 

1558 

658 

1025 

2001  [ 

1803 

1227 

1765 

2229 

1859 

*:i 

Means 

877 

907 

1412 

705 

920 

1526 

1347 

811 

1241 

1653 

1495 

ri 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AA8. 

4  AAS. 

Means 

1 

1 

1  0. 

587 

781 

1407 

744 

1009 

1871 

1628 

1380 

1037 

2869 

1424 

I?  J 

2  C. 

451 

706 

1463 

933 

1055 

1845 

1822 

1419 

1315 

2287 

1654 

is! 

3  C. 

301 

576 

1240 

735 

850 

1741 

1535 

1136 

1207 

2004 

1153 

4  C. 

492 

765 

1432 

859 

980 

1860 

1810 

1270 

1502 

2171 

16e9 

r- 

Means 

458 

707 

1386 

818 

974 

1829 

1699 

1301 

1265 

2183 

1475 

•-1 

• 

1  N.   \ 

2  N.   / 

> 

-  (169). 

507 

759 

803 

814 

958 

792 

535 

810 

1275 

UU) 

\r 

534 

1132 

1 

772 

1364 

1550| 

1128 

660 

967 

1405 

1219 

]i 

M. 

1 

-194 

155 

-297 

124 

190 

-118 

6S3 

478 

:<»< 

5  0. 

(428) 3 

.  44 

-233 

-165 

148 

88 

89 

5M) 

-143 

668 

12S 

Si 

5  A. 

428 

769 

978 

672 

839 

1385 

1402 

992 

1452 

1868 

1670 

:si 

'8 

1 

-155 

18 

-  77 

58 

62 

62 

70 

-  34 

-  18 

60 

217 

•J 

7 

288 

599 

1146 

841 

795 

1239 

1766 

1497 

1583 

2289 

1971 

(*)  ATcrages  of  4  years,  4  years,  and  8  yean. 


O  ATemgee  of  9  years  (1853-*$1X  last  1    » »3 
0)  Areragtiof9yfBn(l:C>5    1 


for  Ttjoenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land, 
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ruBE,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Manttbib.     Hoob  Field,  Bothamsted. 

a  of  Plots  1  0.  and  6-1),  of  Total  Corn,  per  Acre— lbs. 

e  period  indicated,  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appendiz-Tahle  J.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  179.] 


HARVESTS. 

AvxBAGB  AmruAi.. 

1 

1 
1 

H  1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1 

1 

First 
10  Year*, 
185a-'61. 

Second 
10  Yean, 
1862-'71. 

Total 

Period,  1 
30Yea». 
1852-'71.  , 

PLOTS. 

1    Iba. 

1 

lbs. 

llw. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

Ite. 

llM. 

Ibft. 

1 

lbs. 

Um.   I 

1  0. 

ro  !  153 

337 

420 

200 

230 

185 

297 

214 

289 

2.52 

1  2  0. 

)6  ,  138 

162 

-  4 

-  36 

248 

127 

93 

'     48 

112 

80   i 

t  3  0. 

29   250 

444 

214 

138 

437 

252 

406 

365 
209 

360 

363 

1  *  ^• 

35   180 

314 

210 

101 

305 

188 

265 

254 

232 

Means 

38   567 

595 

720 

276 

750 

738 

1097 

560 

744 

6.52 

1  1  A. 

19  1537 

1930 

1492 

1232 

2000 

1603 

1640 

;   1216 

1736 

1475 

'   2  A. 

13   778 

662 

842 

546 

1145 

932 

1199 

641 

967 

804   ' 

!  3  A. 

96  1450 

1757 

1488 

1118 

1999 

1396 

1737 

1245 

1641 

1443   1 

1  4  A. 

S4   1082 

1236 

1136 

793 

1474 

1167 

1418 

915 

1272 

1094 

Means 

10  1  776 

764 

703 

640 

924 

829 

1218 

896 

911 

904 

1  AA. 

SO  1501 

2034 

1498 

1632 

199K 

1854 

1739 

1396 

1819 

1608   , 

2  AA. 

BO   821 

752 

848 

718 

1080 

1001 

1066 

843 

1038 

941 

3  AA. 

79 

97 

1585 

2075 

1607 

1726 

2080 

1770 

1651 

1425 

1826 

1625 

4  AA. 

1171 

1404 

1164 

1179 

1520 

1364 

1419 

'   1140 

1399 

1270 

Means 

W  '  849 

1175 

845 

784 

1180 

1162 

1689 

(1006 

1204 

1106]  1 

1  AAS. 

70  1465 

2060 

1524 

1725 

2075 

1792 

1872 

(lY  1705 
y   1346 

1866 

1786  ... 
1436  ^  ^ 

2  AA8. 

13 

1200 

1462 

1207 

1201 

1580 

1623 

1699 

1626 

3  AA8. 

45 

1652 

2009 

1577 

1809 

2269 

1954 

1854 

1 1821 

1972 

1896J 

4  A  AS. 

20 
[)8 

1292 

1677 

1288' 

1380 

1776 

1633 

1779 

1470 

1642 

1566   1 

Means 

1409 

1752 

1243 

1262 

1633 

1628 

1629 

1271 

1489 

1380 

1  C. 

19  i  1404 

1862 

1628 

1184 

2018 

1636 

1413 

1330 

1623 

1477 

2  C. 

1)3  1567 

1639 

1255 

1139 

1735 

1469 

1663 

1133 

1480 

1307 

3  C. 

33 

S6 
(0 

1549 

1955 

1445 

1191 

2216 

1768 

1777 

1314 

1706 

1510 

4  C. 

1482 

1802 

1393 

1194 

1901 

1623 

1696 

j   1262 

1575 

1419  ' 

Means 

1002 

1031 

900 

550 

1215 

1165 

1419  ) 

^  ^\1057 

losi 

950U,. 
1170/^'' 

1  N. 

}y)     1127 

1387 

1042 

583 

1369 

1477 

1618  1 

1273 

2  N. 

)9    46 

169 

195 

-  39 

108 

114 

243 

C)  (69 

157 

121)(3). 

M. 

)n   191 

369 

145 

8 

529 

34 

111 

(*).54 

194 

128)C, 

5  O. 

)5  1611 

15822 

1035 

1254 

2082 

1623 

1672 

1079 

1557 

1318 

1 

5  A. 

U    -  15 

69 

155 

16 

24 

62 

343 

1 

6 

1 

111 

1 
68   1 

l> 

52 

1824 

2186 

1648 

1 

1679 

1897 

1933 

2211  , 

1133 

1967 

1580 

|7 

otal  19  yeai-s.  (')  Averages  of  7  jeai"s  (1855-*61),  last  10  yoais,  and  total  17  years. 

10  years,  and  total  19  yejirs. 
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APPENDIX-TABLE  IX.  Increase  by  Manure  (oTer  tbe  ^^ 
[N.B.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  achange  in  the  description,  or  qoantitj, of  Hm^ 


PLOTS. 


HARVESTS. 


1852. 


1868.  1854. 


1856. 


1866. 


1  O. 

2  O. 

3  O. 

4  O. 

Means 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

Means 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 


lbs. 

•  38 

•  45 
297 


llM. 

14 

5 

365 


Ibe. 

118 

-160 

113 


lbs.    Iba. 


17 
44 

16 


35 
11 
43 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

« 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Ib8. 

u». 

UkL 

llM. 

126 

386 

238 

150 

323 

325 

66 

91 

-  52 

112 

U8 

9i 

301 

526 

228 

237 

551 

S9iJ 

H 


71 


672 
1023 

747 
1227 


119 

27 

-  15 

6 

164 

• 

735 

910 

706 

901 

366 

920 

2098 

1291 

1393 

1381 

890 

1293 

1076 

983 

781 

1045 

2048 

1476 

1368 

1501 

334   138 


166 


331 


451 
1936 

721 
2011 


143 

1638 

368 

1908 


917 


898  I  1587  I  1137 


1161 


1007  !  1280  I  1014 


822 
1982 

972 
2137 


1U33 
2171 
1246 
2246 


1112 
1287 
1055 
1290 


1000 
1250 
1117 
1614 


1753 
2494 
1758 
3005 


1603 
2321 
1803 
2473 


1726 
2532 
1911 
2682 


1016 
2068 
1291 
2438 


863 
2376 
1196 
2721 


478 
1823 

658 
2283 


1478  ,  1674 


667 
1872 
1187 
2402 


1296 
2376 
153S 
S601 


Mians.  I  1186  I  1245  2253  i  2050  I  2213 


1703  1789  1311  <  1.532 


1953 


1  AAS.  I 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 


Means 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

Means 

1  N.      / 

2  N.      \ 

M. 

5  O. 
5  A. 


864 

1075 

2368 

2053 

764 

937 

2462 

2048 

552 

900 

2145 

2018 

806 

1154 

2230 

2211 

1896 
2517 
1948 
2402 


I 


2096 
2126 
1841 
2086 


2161 
2506 
2166 
2636 


1873  ■  1155  I  1956 
2083  1462  I  2231 
1723  1412  !  2281 
2163      1702  j  2298 


^5 


"747 

1017 

2301 

2083 

2191 

^-'H     905 

1253 
1805 

1031 
1721 

1188 
2211 

(917)1 
917 

-160 
760 

-217 
1523 

-289 

-364 

1471 

176 
146. 
1533 

-  313   -149 

-165 

-124 

44 

184 

616 

1689 

1088 

1196 

2037  I  2367 


1961 


1433      2192 


1136 
1971 

-460 

-129 

1481 


971  I 
1361 


96 

121 

1916 


18     -    13 


1030 


2233 


958 
1238 

78 

28 

1778 


-    25 
2054 


1027 
1247 

-  28 

-  73 
2007 


1878 
2153 

533 

798 

2398 


20    -    50 

I 
1994  I  2379 


:st>9 


1162 
25fn!     i4l 

i4«  \y- 

2425 


1S94 


I2.V)  )♦ 

2412  '^\ 
1646 

25*1  tS 


i9:s 


i7s: 

I9i: 
1545 
2115 


;: 


1844     •^ 


1593 

1652 


4S5 

55 

24i: 


r    s 


175 
2715 


•: 


.^x 


(*)  Averages  of  4  yeait*,  4  yeara,  and  8  yeat^ 


(*)  Averages  of  9  years  (185^1— VlX  ^*''    " 
(*)  Arenij^  of  9  Twn <  •%■ 


for  Twenty  Yean  in  succession  on  tlie  same  Land. 
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ruBE,  and  with  difibrent  descriptions  of  Manubb.     Hoob  Field,  Bothamsted. 

« 
ots  1  O  and  6-1),  of  Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre — lbs. 

?  period  indicat4Ml»  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appendix-TaUe  i.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  1 79.] 


HARVESTS. 

Av 

KSAOB  AKlirAL. 

Second    pT;;^ 

1   • 

4.; 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1 

First 
10  Years, 
l!<52-'61. 

,  PLOTS. 

1. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Um. 

Ibo. 

lbs. 

lii& 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Um. 

1  0. 

15 

73 

295 

263 

-186 

—  9 

94 

16 

124 

150 

137 

2  0. 

6 ; 

145 

25 

26- 

-271 

68 

150 

-  94 

1     11 

26 

19 

3  0. 

>2 ; 

172 

311 

236 

-108 

275 

244 

215 

268 

1 

248 

258 

4  O. 

iS  '• 

130 

210 

175 

-188 

111 

163 

46 

134 

l4l 

138 

Means 

»7 

518 

601 

815 

135 

873 

602 

1234 

674 

775 

724 

1  A. 

i5   1 

1482 

2021 

2090 

927 

2413 

1204 

1799 

1583 

1902 

1742 

2  A. 

15   ' 

843 

746 

1059 

432 

1157 

869 

1500 

908 

1033 

970 

3  A. 

11 

1583 

1943 

1740 

1097 

2685 

1286 

2286 

1697 

1 

1967 

1832 

4  A. 

1 

>0  1 

1107 

1328 

1426 

648 

1782 

990 

1705 

1215 

1419 

1317 

Means 

12 

S.'SO 

870 

810 

394 

1240 

1194 

1651 

1151 

1081 

1116 

1  AA. 

30 

1637 

2030 

2343 

1209 

2737 

1856 

2251 

2040 

2095 

2067 

i  2  AA. 

J5 

957 

905 

1221 

587 

1380 

1534 

1486 

1351 

1299 

1325 

'  3  AA. 

>2   < 

1842 

2038 

2070 

1632 

3097 

1246 

2301 

2351 

2200 

2276 

4  AA. 

)7 

1322 

1461 

16U 

956 

2114 

1458 

1922 

1723 

1669 

1696 

;  Means 

j 

',() 

1.562 

1178 

963 

657 

1492 

1101 

1981 

!  (1288 

.J  2099 

^^jl608 

(2309 

1308 

1298' 

1  AAS. 

1665 

22H3 

2190 

1589 

2990 

1454 

2701 

2184 

2141 L. 
1696  ^  ^ 

2  AAS. 

)5 

1340 

1678 

1510 

1227 

2267 

1496 

2141 

1783 

3  AA8. 

52 

1915 

2185 

2055 

1739 

3595 

1514 

2911 

2440 

2£75J 

i  4  AAS. 

r9 

1621 

1826 

1680 

1303 

2586 

1391 

2434 

1826 

1 

1929 

1877 

'  Means 

'i2 

1458 

1581 

1745 

909 

1862 

1125 

1727 

1750 

1546 

1648 

i  1  C. 

17 

1513 

1621 

1756 

958 

2536 

1196 

1776 

1914 

1736 

1825 

2  C. 

f5 

1525 

1599 

1S80 

978 

2241 

1260 

2109 

1699 

1658 

1678 

3  C. 

H) 

1526 

1970 

1600 

1127 

2768 

1484 

2236 

1969 

1930 

1950 

4  C. 

1 

n 

1506 

1693 

1620 

993 

2352 

1266 

1962 

1833 

1718 

1775   ' 

1  Means 

n 

1130 

1240 

1258 

884 

1527 

686 

19i6  ' 

,»J1122 
^  ^\1624 

1347 

12411, ,v 
1595j^  ^ 

1  N. 

\'2 

1460 

1550 

1320 

687 

1927 

1331 

2176 

1569 

2  N. 

)2 

107 

263 

228 

13 

140 

184 

296 

(•)  (15 

257 

157)(«) 

M. 

<5 

257 

70 

50 

-278 

565 

-316 

126 

(*)  (17 

104 

62X*; 

5  O. 

(2 

1837 

2005 

1400 

1069 

2880 

1589 

1974 

1578 

1991 

1784 

5  A. 

'6 

49 

-  56 

113 

-  15 

-  10 

83 

172 

-  76 

80 

2 

,» 

\2 

1903 

2404 

1928 

1506 

2045 

1412 

2809  ' 

1447 

1 

2174 

1811 

7 

otel  19  years.  (»)  Averages  of  7  years  (1855- 61^  l»t  10  yeais,  and  total  17  yean. 

U  years  nod  total  19  ycnr^ 
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Beport  of  Fxperinifints  on  tfie  Growth  o^  Barley ^ 


ExpBBiMENTS  on  the  Obowth  of  Bablbt  year  after  year  on  the  flame  Laxd,  villi 

APPENDIX-TABLE  X.  Increase  by  Manure  (over  tiie  Mean  of  ft^l 
[N.B.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  qoantitf.of  Xs 


HABVBJrS. 

PLOTS. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

,  1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

IML  « 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

lbs. 

-  39 

-  93 
510 

Ite. 

316 

54 

845 

lbs. 

435 

-110 

506 

lbs. 

32 

-  50 

159 

lbs. 

-  10 

86 

200 

lbs 

311 
131 

816 

lbs. 

691 
135 
954 

lbs. 

552 

-  45 

.560 

lbs. 

298 
22.S 
514 

793 

262 

1259 

615  ■ 

S53  t 

Means 

126 

405   277 

47 

92 

419 

993 

356 

345  1  771 

562  < 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

1154 
1629 
1232 
1989 

1483 
1735 
1612 
1817 

1692 
3554 
2209 
3495 

1225 
2006 
1656 
2211 

1472 
1999 
1699 
2106 

823 
2866 
1407 
3041 

870 
3463 
1315 
3556 

197 
2807 

480 
3060 

1587   1838 
3617  :  4304 
1776  '  2105 
3776  ;  4865 

4«8  ^ 

«:•  ^ 

4185  ^ 

Means 

1501 

1662 

2738 

1775 

1819 

2034 

2301 

1636 

8689   3153 

m:5  -1 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

1992 
21H4 
1880 
2216 

1857 
2148 
1938 
2667 

3085 
4156 
2852 
4563 

2319 
3104 
2465 
3131 

2926 
3358 
2539 
3707 

2065 
4088 
2323 
4439 

1709 
4155 
2156 
4524 

850 
3098 
1028 
3510 

1326 
3474 
2123 
4167 

2342 

4614 
2636 
4830 

2159  i 
4555  ^ 
2915  S 
4441  *3 

Means 

2063   2153 

3664 

2755 

3133 

3229 

3136 

2122 

2773  !  3606 

W&    ^ 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

k 

1 

_— ^ 

Moans 

1 
1 

1  C. 

2  0. 

3  (J. 

4  C. 

1451 

1215 

853 

1298 

1S56 
1643 
1476 
1919 

3775 
3925 
3385 
3662 

2797 
2981 
2753 
3070 

2905 
3572 
2798 
3382 

3»67 
3971 
3582 
3946 

3789 
4328 
3701 
4446 

3253 
3502 
2859 
3433 

2192 
2777 
2619 
3204 

4225 
4518 
4285 
4469 

8sli  ]j 
S5SI  3 

2ft^  3 
37S4  « 

Means 

1204   1724 

3687 

2900 

3164 

3867 

4U66 

3262 

2698  j  4374 

5319  1 

27«>5  3 

4us:  t 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 
5  0. 
5  A« 

7 

(-356) 

(1346)  1 
1345 

-468 
422 

1164 
1439 

-204 
1529 

-131 
1215 

2012 
2937 

1 
-450 

2501 

-242 
2835 

1834 
2493 

-483 

-529 

2143 

-  66 
1929 

2IK)2 
3575 

331 

294 

2372 

106 
1991 

2094 
3521 1 

-757 

—  41 

2866 

80 
2269 

1763 
2489 

220 

210 

3318 

57 
3999 

1493 
1898 

268 

118 

2770 

-  59 
3551 

1837 
2214 

-146 
-816 
3459 

8 

3577 

1 

3153 
3558 

1156 
1456 
4266 

10 
4608 

(')  Aveniges  of  4  yeais,  4  jejirs,  and  8  yeaw. 


(»)  Averages  of  9  yeai-s(lg,'*;>-*«il).'*^  , 
(*)  AT«r»geso('9)w»>^  " 


for  Twenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land. 
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tE,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Manitre.     Hoos  Field,  Bothamsted. 

I),  of  total  produce  (Corn,  Straw,  and  Chaff)  per  Acre— lbs. 

eriod  indicated,  for  particnlan  of  which  see  Afpendix^TabU  J.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  1 79.] 


HARVESTS. 

AVKRAOK  AXKUAL. 

' 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

First 
10  Years, 
i862-'6l. 

Second 
10  Yean, 
1862-'7l. 

Total 

Period. 

20  Years, 

186»-'7i. 

j  PLOTS. 

< 

lbs. 

226 
283 
422 

Iba. 

632 
187 
755 

lb& 

683 

22 

450 

lbs. 

14 

-307 
30 

IbB. 

221 
316 
712 

lb«. 

279 
277 
496 

lbs. 

313 

-   1 

621 

lbs. 

338 

59 

632 

lbs. 

439 

138 
607 

lbs. 

389 

99 

621 

1  o. 

2  O. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

310 

.525 

385 

-  88 

416 

351 

311 

343 

395 

370 

MeanB 

1085 
3019 
1618 
3033 

1196 
3951 
1408 
3700 

1535 
8582 
1901 
3228 

411 
2159 

978 
2215 

1623 
4413 
2302 
46S4 

1340 
2.807 
1801 
2682 

2331 
3489 
2699 
4023 

1234 
2798 
1549 
2942 

1519 
3637 
2000 
3608 

'  1376 
3217 
1774 
3275 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

2188 

2564 

2562 

1441 

3256 

2158 

3123 

2130 

2691 

2411 

Means 

1626 
3138 
1778 
3427 

1624 
4064 
1657 
4113 

1513 
3841 
2069 
3677 

1034 
2841 
1305 
3358 

2164 
4733 
2460 
5177 

2023 
3710 
2535 
3016 

2869 
3990 
2552  1 
3952 

2047 
8436 
2194 
3776 

1092 
3914 
2336 

4026 

2020 
3675 
2265 
3901 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 
;  3  AA. 

1  4  AA. 

i 

2492 

2865 

2775 

2135 

3634 

2821 

3341  1 

2863 

3067 

2965 

Means 

2411 
3130 
2540 
3567 

2553 
4323 
3140 
4194 

1808 
3714 
2717 
3632 

1441 
3314 
2428 
3548 

2672 
5065 
3847 
5864 

2263 
3246 
3119 
3468 

3670  1 
4573 
3840 
4765  , 

2294 

.,.  3804 

^  h  2954 

(4130 

2512 
4050 
3309 
4412 

2403 
3927 
3132 
4271, 

(0 

1  AA8. 

2  AAS. 
i  3  AAS. 

4  AAA. 

2912 

3503 

2968 

2683 

4362 

3024 

4212 

3296 

8671 

3433 

Means 

1 

2867 
2917 
3092 
3075 

3333 
3483 
3238 
3925 

2988 
3384 
2635 
3045 

2171 
2142 
2117 
2318 

3495 
4554 
3976 
4984 

2753 
2832 
2719 
3252 

3256 
3189 
3772 
4013 

8021 
3244 
2832 
8283 

3035 
3359 
3138 
3636 

3028 
3302 
2985 
3460 

1  0. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  0. 

1 

2988 

3495 

3013 

2187 

4252 

2889 

3558  : 

1 

3095 

3293 

3194 

Means 

21.32 

2587 

153 

448 

3448 

34 
3727 

2271 
2937 

432 

439 

3587 

13 
4590 

2158 
2362 

423 

195 

2435 

268 
3576 

1434 
1270 

-  52 

-270 

2.323 

1 
3185 

2742 
3296 

248 
1094 
4962 

14 
3942 

1851 
2b08 

298 
-282 
3212 

135 
3346 

3345 
3794 

539  , 
237 
3546 

515  1 
5020 

,Jl9i8 
^  42681 

(»)(84 

0)  (71 
2657 

-  71 
2640 

2428 
2842 

414 

298 

3548 

191 
4141 

2'9IU 
2765/^  ^ 

278X») 
190)0)! 
3102 

60 
3391 

;  1  N. 

2  N. 
M. 

5  0.  ; 

5  A. 

!   7 

1 

19  years.  (0  Areragu  of  7  years  (1855**61),  last  10  yean,  and  total  17  ywn. 

ears,  and  total  19  years. 
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Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Grotofh  of  Barley^ 


ExpBBiiiiBNTB  on  the  Growth  of  B ablbt  year  after  year  on  the  same  Lasd,  vrtlji 

APPENDIX-TABLE  XL  'i 
[N.B.  The  double  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  descriptioii*  orqua&titT,  cf  Him 


HARVESTS. 

• 

PLOTS. 

1862. 

1868. 

1864. 

1 
1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1S68. 

1868. 

186a 

1 

wn  m 

1  0. 

2  O. 

3  O. 

4  0. 

11-5 
6-6 

13  3 
8-1 

17-0 
5-7 

10-5 
8-6 

4-5 
4-6 
3-3 
4-6 

8*9 
3-6 
41 
4-8 

19-3 
7-0 

15*9 
9-5 

6-9 
6-1 
3-6 
2'b 

7*7 
6*6 
7-4 
6-4 

16-5 
15*6 
10*8 
15-4 

• 

11*6 

10-6 

10*2 

7-9 

10-3 
5-8 
8-8 
3*6 

8-9      •• 

Meanfl 

9-9 

10-5 

4-3 

5-3 

12-9 

4-8 

7-0 

14-6 

10-1 

7-1 

84     : 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

11-6 
13'S 
13-7 
13-0 

12-5 
11-1 
17-5 
13-5 

7-9 
4-6 
7-3 
4-2 

6-0 
7-5 
7-6 
5*6 

18-1 
9*0 

12-9 
8-5 

5-6 
2*^ 
4-1 
2-2 

5-9 
41 
5-2 
4-2 

26-0 
15-6 
21-8 
14-8 

111 
7-2 
8-1 
6-7 

10-8 
4-4 
6-4 
3-7 

i:*3     i 

;-4    i 

151      < 
5*6     : 

Means 

12-9 

13-7 

6-0 

6-7 

12*1 

3-7 

4-8 

19-2 

8*3 

6*3 

U-4      S 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA, 

4  AA. 

13-7 
14-5 
15-0 
10-8 

14-5 
11-5 
ll-l 
13-2 

10-9 
9-9 

12-2 
8-3 

8*4 
7-2 
8-9 
6-2 

17-7 
16«0 
24*2 
10*3 

5-2 
3-7 
4-2 
5-2 

4*2 
4-5 
5-4 
4-7 

21-0 
17'6 
27-3 
15*8 

8-5 
5*3 
7-9 
6-0 

9-5 
6-4 
7-2 
6-0 

18  •^      4 

ir:>    ^ 
7•^     i 

Means 

13-5 

12-6 

10-3 

7-7 

17-1 

4-6 

4*7 

20-4 

6-9 

7-3 

12-6      1 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

1 

1 

1 

Means 

1 

1 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

8-4 

8-7 

11   1 

7-4 

13-0 
20-2 
16-3 
13-7 

5-5 
7-4 
8-3 
7-1 

8-9 
7-3 
7-4 

8-7 

10-2 

9*2 

12-4 

12*5 

4-0 
5-1 

4-8 
5-0 

3-6 
4-9 
3*8 
4-1 

11-1 

8-1 

13-4 

19*6 

• 

7*3 
8-3 

6-3 
7-3 

5-0 
4-9 
7-4 
7*0 

6?      : 
51       • 

:  1     :' 

Means 

8-9 

15-8 

7-1 

8-1 

11-1 

4-7 

4-1 

13-1 

7*3 

6-1 

7-i     .^ 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 

5  0. 
5  A. 

'{I 

7 

}    (7-0){ 

(9-3)1 
9-3 

7-9 
8-8 

5-8 

16-0 
12-3 

4-8 
10-0 

15-1 
11-6 

14-4 

4-1 
10-1 

1 
6-9 
6-1 

7-8 
6*7 

2-8 

4-9 
9-1 

2-1 
2*9 
5-1 

5-9 
3-8 

41 

17-1 
9-5 

10-2 

10-6 

9-8 

20-1 
15*7 

9-3 

3-9 

4-9| 

7-0 
6*1 
2*3 

3-9 
6-4 

4-8 

5*9 

4-6 

6-0 
5-2 
5-9 

6*0 
6M 

4-0 

17-2 
18-2 

8-8 

13-0 

9-9 

14*5 
18-0 

ia-4 

10-5 
11*7 

13-8 

13-9 

9  7 

13*9 
15*2 

6-8 

11*3 
8-8 

5*2 
4*6 
7-2 

8*4 
7-1 

6*4 

134      • 
ll-o     f 

15*?      * 

*-:    1 
:-    • 

19**     4 
7*C      ■ 

(*)  Averages  of  4  ycare,  4  yeai-s,  and  8  yeari. 


(*)  Arenges  of  9  yean  (18o^'6lX  Ii-t     ^ 
(•)  ATecilge5or9y«n(!^  '--l 


f(yr  Ttoenty  Years  in  succes&ion  on  the  same  Land. 
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us,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Manubs.     Hoos  Field,  Bothamsted 
100  Dressed  Com. 
eriod  indicated,  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appmdix-Tahle  J.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  1 79.] 


HARVESTS. 


1866.  !  1866. 


1867. 

1 
1868. 

lOM 

2-4 

8-9 

2*8 

7M 

3-4 

5-4 

2-6 

1868. 


1870.    1871. 


AVXRAGB  AKKUAL. 


First 

10  Years, 

186^*61. 


Second 

10  Yean. 

1862-7 1, 


Total 

Period. 
20  Ycarti, 
1852-'?  1.  ' 


PLOTS. 


1  0. 

2  0. 

3  (). 

4  0. 

Means 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

Means 

1.  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

Means 

1  AA8. 

2  AA8. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

I  Means 


Means 


•JJal  19  years.  (»)  Averages  of  7  years  (1855-61),  last  10  years,  and  total  17  years. 

^  y«w»,  and  total  19  ycare. 
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Report  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Barletfj 


ExpsRaiENTS  on  the  Qbowth  of  Bablst  year  alter  year  on  the  same  Laxd,  wi64 

APPENDIX-TABLE  Xil.  :  - 
rN.B.  The  double  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  quantity,  of  Miir 


~i 

HARVESTS. 

—  — 

-— 



PLOTS. 

t 

1 

1852. 

1863. , 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. ; 

1 

1 

1858. 

1859. 

1800. 

1 

1001. 

loor 

Jl 

1  0. 

8.5 

77 

80 

90 

82 

102 

1 
99 

76 

89 

77 

83 

i 

2  0. 

87 

97 

88  1 

99 

90 

107 

99  ' 

85 

89 

95 

87 

•1 

8  0. 

84 

82 

87 

98 

91 

103 

102  ; 

80 

89 

84 

90 

.'t 

4  0. 

83 

88 

92 

103 

96 

114 

98  j 

87 

94 

96 

94 

11 

Means 

85 

86 

87 

97 

90 

106 

99 

82 

90 

88 

89 

1 

1  A. 

81 

86 

81 

90 

75 

107 

102 

72 

90 

79 

80 

.-1 

•2  A. 

76 

83 

75 

80 

61 

105 

89 

73 

84 

92 

« « 

i 

3  A. 

79 

80 

77 

81 

79 

96 

97 

65 

85 

75 

79 

! 

4  A. 

76 

78 

76 

77 

67 

103 

88 

66 

80 

90 

77 

! 

Means 

78 

82 

77 

82 

70  1 

103 

94 

69 

85 

84 

78 

J 

1  AA. 

83 

82 

78 

73 

75 

103 

102 

76 

92 

81 

79 

i 

2  AA. 

78 

77 

73 

63 

48 

100 

86 

72 

86 

90 

Si 

! 

3  AA. 

82 

77 

73 

68 

51 

93 

93 

69 

82 

75 

bl 

1 

4  AA. 

80 

73 

65 

58 

51 

91 

79 

61 

77 

84 

76 

4 

• 

Means 

81 

77 

72 

65 

56 

97 

90 

70 

84 

83 

80 

i 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS, 

Means 

1  C. 

80 

77 

70 

66 

64 

95 

87 

74 

89 

103 

St 

•^ 

2  C. 

77 

78 

70 

71 

54 

94 

84 

71 

89 

95 

86 

i 

3  C. 

78 

75 

70 

66 

58 

99 

84 

70 

86 

85 

79 

< 

4  C. 

78 

75 

72 

66 

54 

95 

81 

65 

88 

90 

81 

•J 

Means 

78 

76 

70 

67 

1  58 

96 

84 

70 

88 

93 

82 

-1 

1  N. 

}  («^>{ 

79 

73 

90 

76 

96 

95 

67 

83 

73 

76 

•i 

2  N. 

73 

73 

72 

69 

90  1 

94 

64 

81 

71 

79 

9 

M. 

1 

101 

85 

119 

107 

86 

76 

9-i 

89 

•  1 

6  0. 

(72)1 

84 

77 

108 

87 

118 

103 

82 

81 

9i 

•1 

5  A. 

72 

86 

74 

75 

67 

99 

86 

64 

77 

79 

74 

^12 

85 

82 

79 

102 

87 

105 

111 

1 
76 

85 

85 

89 

• 

92 

87 

82 

106 

1  S7 

106 

112 

74 

83 

90 

91 

1  1 

• 

7 

89 

84 

75 

90 

75 

110 

1 

89 

74 

i 

82 

1 

1 

89 

« t 

- 

(*)  Averages  of  4  years,  4  years,  and  8  yeans. 


(*)  Averages  of  9  years  (I8.kV61X  1  jJ  I 
(*)  Averages  «f  9  y<«x»  ^  I  - 


for  Ttcerdy  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land. 
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UBS,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Hakube.     Hoos  Field,  Bothamsted. 

to  100  Straw  (and  Chaff). 
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UNEXHAUSTED 


TILLAGES  AND   MANURES; 


WITH  BBFIBKNOE  TO  TBB 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1870. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Having  been  summoned  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of 
Trye  v.  The  Duke  o/Leinster,  when  heard  on  appeal 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  at  Naas, 
last  summer,  and  being  present  throughout  the  trial, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  both  counsel  and  judge  laboured,  for  want  of 
some  definite  rules  to  guide  their  inquiries. 

The  case  was  the  first  claim  of  importance  made 
for  compensation  under  the  Act  of  1870,  for  the 
value  of  '*  tillages,  manures,  or  other  like  farming 
works,  the  benefit  of  which  is  unexhausted  at  the 
time  of  the  tenant  quitting  his  holding."  Mr.  Trye 
had  entered  upon  the  farm  in  1867,  as  assignee  of 
a  lease  dating  from.  1853,  and  expiring  in  1873; 
and  the  question  was  admitted  to  be,  whether,  com- 
paring the  condition  of  the  land  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  in  1873,  with  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  in  1853,  a  claim  for  unexhausted 
tillages  and  manures  could  be  established. 
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This  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  question. 
Yet  the  hearing  of  the  case  occupied  a  whole  day 
when  tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  before  the  Chair- 
man of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  part  of  three  days 
when  heard  on  appeal  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland. 

The  farm  comprised  something  over  136  Irish 
acres,  equal  to  about  220  statute  acres.  Technically, 
the  claim  put  in  was  in  the  form  of  an  account  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  tenant  on  the  farm 
during  the  six  years  of  hia  occupation  from  March, 
1867,  to  March,  1873,  amounting  to  £4,902  10s.  Od, 
as  under : — 


Manual  labour,  tilling,  and  cultivating  farm, 

Horse  labour,  do.  do. 

Home-made  manures, 

Artificial  manures, 

Oilcake,  meal,  and  feeding  cattle, 

Buildings,  roads,  gates,  fences,  &c.,  &c.. 


1,900     0  0 

1,200     0  0 

562  10  0 

447     0  0 

455     0  0 

338     0  0 

£4,902  10  0 


The  claim  actually  urged  was,  however,  for  some- 
thing over  £1,000 ;  and  the  amount  tendered  by  the 
defendant  was  £128  2s.  Od. 

Although  the  dispute  was,  in  this  case,  between 
the  outgoing  tenant  and  the  landlord,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  any  payment  for  compensation  to 
an  outgoing  tenant  will,  as  a  rule,  eventually  fall 
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upon  the  incoming  tenant.  Tenant  farmers,  as  a 
body,  are,  therefore,  equally  with  the  landlord,  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  claims  for  unexhausted 
improvements. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  an  unsuccessful  farmer 
should  consider  that  the  money  which  he  has  sunk 
on  a  farm  he  is  leaving  is  so  much  latent  wealth  to 
be  taken  out  by  his  successor.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  because  money  has  been 
expended  there  remains  a  valuable  residue  within 
the  soU  from  previous  manuring  ;  whilst,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  any  such  residue  is  admittedly  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty. 
Being  much  impressed  with  this,  I  suggested,  in  a 
paper  on  the  "  Valuation  of  Unexhausted  Improve- 
ments," read  before  the  London  Farnfers*  Club,  on 
April  4,  1870,  that  the  valuation  should  be  based 
on  the  produce,  rather  than  on  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  residue  of  the  manures.  My  con- 
clusions on  the  point  were  summed  up  briefly  as 
follows : — 

"No  simple  rules,  applicable  to  various  descrip- 
tions of  soil,  season,  crop,  and  manure,  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  valuation  of  the  unexhausted  residue 
of  previously  applied  manures  which  have  already 
yielded  a  crop. 
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''  By  the  valuation  of  so  much  of  the  farm-yard 
manure^  and  of  so  much  of  the  manure-constituents 
derived  from  purchased  cattle  food  as  have  not  yet 
yielded  a  crop,  and  also  of  the  straw  of  the  last 
harvest,  fair  compensation  may  be  made  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  whilst  the  incoming  tenant  will  only 
be  required  to  pay  for  that  which  has  a  fixed  and 
easily  ascertainable  money-value." 

In  default  of  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of 
valuation  above  indicated,  it  may  be  well,  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  settlement  of  this  difficult 
question,  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  data 
furnished  by  my  experiments  at  Kothamsted,  as 
to  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  unexhausted 
residue  left  in  the  soil  by  different  descriptions  of 
manure,  and  to  attempt  to  construct  a  scale  of 
valuation  for*  different  manures,  founded- partly  on 
those  data,  and  partly  on  the  recognized  experience 
of  practical  agriculture. 

RELATION  BETWEEN   IlANDLORD   AND  TENANT. 

The  owner  of  land,  not  wishing  himself  to  cultivate 
it,  lets  it  to  some  one  who  is  willing  to  do  so,  and  to 
pay  him  annually  a  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  a 
house,  premises,  and  a  certain  number  of  acres. 
Either  a  lease  is  granted,  or  the  land  is  let  from 
year  to  year.  At  any  rate,  certain  covenants  are 
generally  entered  into,  fixing  the  course  of  cropping, 
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what  produce  may  be  sold^  what  must  be  consumed 
on  the  farm;  and  so  on.  In  the  absence  of  any- 
such  covenants,  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  locality 
is  considered  to  be  binding.  The  general  object  of 
whatever  arrangement  may  be  made,  is  to  secure 
that  the  land  shall  be  given  up  in  as  good  a  state 
of  cultivation^  and  condition^  as  it  was  when  it  was 
entered  upon. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  tenant  con- 
siders it  his  interest  to  farm  the  land  better  than  he 
is  bound,  either  by  agreement  or  by  custom,  to  do. 
He  invests  his  money  in  deeper  and  better  culti- 
vation, or  in  the  purchase  of  cattle-foods  or  manures, 
or  both.  In  doing  so  he  doubtless  derives  benefit 
himself  in  the  meantime  ;  but,  however  long  he  may 
stay,  if  he  continue  the  better  cultivation,  or  a  system 
of  importation,  to  the  end  of  his  holding,  and  does 
not  sell  either  green  crops  or  dung,  he  cannot  reap 
the  full  benefit  from  his  outlay.  The  better  he  culti- 
vates the  more  lasting  will  be  the  eflfects ;  whilst  a 
portion  of  his  manures  will  inevitably  stick  in  the 
soil.  Unlike  the  tenant  of  a  house,  who  puts  in  his 
own  furniture,  enjoys  the  use  of  it  whilst  he  stays,  and 
removes  the  whole  of  it  when  he  leaves,  the  tenant 
of  a  farm  cannot  carry  away  with  him  his  unex- 
hausted "tillages  and  manures."  The  Irish  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Law  says,  therefore — and  it  is 
asked  that  something  of  the  same  kind  should  be 
said  in  regard  to  England  and  Scotland  also — that 
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the  retiring  tenant  shall  receive  the  value  of  his 
unexhausted  improvements.  In  the  Act  for  Ireland^ 
the  difficult  task  of  determining  what  that  value  is 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  judges  of  the  country. 

UNEXHAUSTED   TILLAGES. 

The  term  "unexhausted  tillages"  would  include 
all  mechanical  working  of  the  land  by  the  outgoing 
tenant,  "  the  benefit  of  which  is  unexhausted  at  the 
time  of  the  tenant  quitting  his  holding." 

In  almost  all  cases,  certain  acts  of  husbandrv 
performed  by  the  outgoing  tenant  are  paid  for  by 
his  successor,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
lease  or  agreement,  or  the  custom  of  the  locality.  In 
addition  to  matters  so  provided  for,  the  Legislature 
has,  in  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  authorized  the 
outgoing  tenant  to  claim,  and  receive,  compensation 
for  acts  of  tillage  which  he  was  not  by  his  covenants 
bound  to  perform,  provided  he  can  prove  such  acts 
to  be  of  a  certain  money  value  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  or  to  the  incoming  tenant. 

For  example,  supposing  the  tenant  have  held  the 
land  under  agreement  to  cultivate  it  on  a  five-course 
shift  of  roots,  barley,  seeds,  wheat,  and  oats ;  but 
that,  after  his  wheat  crop,  he  finds  his  land  too  foul 
to  take  oats  with  advantage,  and,  therefore,  decides 
to  fallow  it  instead,  and  in  that  condition  gives  up 
his  holding.  He  would  then  have  had  to  pay  rent, 
taxes,  and  all  the  expenses  of  cultivating  the  land. 
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without  any  return  for  this  outlay.  Under  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  1870,  he  can  obtain  compensation  for 
such  expenditure. 

A  clean  fallow,  cultivation  for  a  root-crop,  subsoil 
ploughing,  and  even  steam  cultivation,  each  and  all 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  fair  subjects  for 
compensation. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  if 
the  out-going  tenant  gave  up  a  larger  number  of 
acres  under  fallow,^  or  roots,  than  he  entered  upon, 
he  would,  in  justice,  have  had  a  claim  to  compen- 
sation, but  now  the  law  enables  him  to  enforce  it. 
But  whether,  if  the  area  so  given  up  be  not  in 
excess  of  that  received,  he  can  now  establish  a  claim 
in  regard  to  such  acts  of  cultivation,  must  depend 
altogether  upon  the  construction  of  the  Act,  and 
the  decision  of  the  judge  accordingly.  Subsoil 
ploughing,  or  steam  cultivation,  if  undertaken  over 
and  above  what  was  required  of  the  tenant  by  agree- 
ment, if  any,  would  also  be  fair  subjects  of  claim 
for  compensation. 

Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  circumstances  are 
not  specially  provided  for  by  lease  or  agreement,  it 
is  not  the  actual  condition  in  which  the  farm  is 
given  up,  as  regards  unexhausted  tillages,  but  the 
difference  between  that  condition  and  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  entered  upon,  that  constitutes  a  fair 
subject  of  claim  for  compensation  by  the  one  party 
or  the  other. 
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Landrdrainage  would  obviously  be  included  under 
the  words  "  tillages,  manures,  or  other  like  farming 
works,  the  benefit  of  which  is  unexhausted  at  the 
time  of  the  tenant  quitting  his  holding/'  Such 
works  are,  however,  seldom  undertaken  exceptmg 
under  special  arrangement  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  When  the  circumstances  are  not 
covered  by  such  arrangement,  any  disputed  claim 
could  only  be  settled  on  the  evidence  of  those  who 
have  made  the  subject  of  drainage  a  special  study ; 
and,  as  the  course  of  my  experiments  has  not 
afforded  me  special  or  varied  experience  in  regard  to 
it,  I  think  it  better  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  question  here. 

MANUEES. 

Before  considering  the  question  of  unexhausted 
manures,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
action  and  value  of  manures  generally,  and  especially 
on  the  difierence  in  the  action  and  value  of  different 
descriptions  of  manure. 

The  term  manure  includes  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
stances, which,  when  applied  to  the  soil,  increase 
the  growth  of  cropa  Formerly,  the  only  manure 
employed  was  that  produced  by  animals  consuming 
food,  and  using  litter,  which  were  exclusively  the 
produce  of  the  farm  itself  Modem  agriculture  has 
greatly  altered  this  state  of  things.  We  have  now 
a  long  list  of  manures,  derived  from  sources  external 
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to  the  fann  itself^  which  are  in  common  use  by 
farmers. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
important  of  the  manures^  the  unexhausted  residues 
from  which  are  likely  to  become  the  subjects  of 
claun  for  compensation  : — 

1.  Manure  produced  from  purchased  (or  saleable) 
cattle  food. 

2.  Farm-yard,  or  town-stable  manure. 

3.  Rape-cake  (or  other  Cake)  used  as  manure. 

4.  Bones. 

5.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

6.  Salts  of  Ammonia. 

7.  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  made  from  mineral 
phosphates ;  and  other  purely  mineral  manures. 

8.  Guano,  in  its  natural  state,  or  manufactured. 

9.  Other  manures  of  more  or  less  unknown  com- 
position. 

10.  Liming,  chalking,  marling,  &c. 

The  difference  m  the  price  at  which  the  different 
items  of  purchased  manure  in  this  Hst  can  be 
brought  upon  the  farm  is  very  wide  indeed. 

By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
town-made  dung  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in 
which  it  is  largely  used,  cost  the  farmer  about 
7s.  6d.  per  ton  delivered  on  his  farm.  Nitrate  of 
soda  will,  however,  cost  him  at  least  15a  per  cwt.. 
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and  as  a  rule  more.  Thus,  he  finds  it  worth  his 
while  to  give  as  much,  or  more,  for  1  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  as  for  2  tons  of  stable  dung ;  or,  in  other 
words,  more  than  40  times  as  much  for  an  equal 
weight  of  the  one  manure  as  of  the  other. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  dearer  than  nitrate  of 
soda ;  and  although  it  is  not  purchased  to  any  great 
extent  directly  by  the  farmer,  it  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  mixed  artificial  manures. 

Again,  Peruvian  guano,  when  of  good  quality, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  as 
well  as  phosphates,  and  costs  about  £13  per  ton; 
whilst,  inferior  guano,  poor  in  ammonia  but  rich 
in  phosphate  of  lime,  and  superphosphate  of  lime, 
containing  no  ammonia  at  all,  sell  for  only  about 
one-third  as  much.. 

Nitrate  of  soda  contains  its  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  it  as  anmionia,  and 
Peruvian  guano  also  contains,  or  by  decomposition 
yields,  it  as  ammonia.  In  fact,  the  money-value  as 
manure,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
is  exclusively,  and  that  of  Peruvian  guano  chiefly, 
due  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  highest  priced 
manures  are  those  which  are  rich  in  nitrogen.  A 
few  illustrations  may  here  be  given  of  the  effects  of 
nitrogenous  manures  upon  the  growtli  of  crops. 

Barley  has  been  grown  in  one  field  at  Kothamsted 
for  more  than  20  years  in  succession.      On  one  por- 
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tion  there  has  been  applied,  every  year,  a  mineral 
manure  consisting  of  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  and  superphosphate  of  lime;  and  the 
average  produce  over  20  years  was  27^  bushels  of 
dressed  com  per  statute  acre.  On  other  portions, 
there  were  used,  every  year,  the  same  mineral 
manures,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
ammonia-salts,  and  the  average  produce  then 
reached  very  nearly  60  bushels  per  acre  per  annum ; 
or  nearly  double  that  by  the  mineral  manures  used 
alone.  Indeed,  the  produce  obtained  by  using  this 
mixture  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure  was 
even  rather  higher  than  that  yielded  by  the  annual 
use,  for  20  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  of 
14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  per  acre. 

In  an  immediately  adjoining  field,  wheat  has  been 
grown,  without  manure,  and  by  different  descrip^ 
tions  of  manure,  for  thirty  years  in  succession,  and 
with  very  similar  results.  Mineral  manures  alone 
have  given  very  little  increase  of  produce;  nitro- 
genous manure  alone,  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  ammonia-salts,  has  given  considerably  more 
produce  than  mineral  manure  alone ;  and  the  mix- 
ture of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  has  yielded 
more,  of  both  corn  and  straw,  than  the  annual 
application  of  farm-yard  manure. 

Thus,  then,  not  only  are  those  manures  which  are 
rich  in  nitrogen  the  highest  priced,  but  direct  ex- 
periments, extending  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
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have  shown  that  nitrogen  has^  in  reality,  a  higher 
money-value  for  the  purposes  of  manure  tiian  any  of 
the  other  substances  used. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on,  how  much  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
manures  must  depend  upon  the  estimate  formed  of 
the  amount,  and  the  condition,  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  manure  remaining  in  the  soil ;  and  how  much 
this,  in  its  turn,  must  depend  on  the  description  of 
the  manure  employed,  the  character  of  the  soil  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  the  characters  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  kinds  of  crop  which  have  been 
grown  since  the  application. 

UNEXHAUSTED  MANURES. 

When  a  manure  is  applied  to  the  soil,  what 
happens  ?  This  point  may  be  illustrated  very  use- 
fiilly  for  our  present  purpose  by  reference  to  direct 
result-s  obtained  at  Bothamsted. 

To  certain  plots,  given  quantities  of  salts  of  potass, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
salts  of  ammonia  (or  nitrate  of  soda),  have  been 
applied  every  year;  and,  for  between  20  and  30 
years,  full  crops  of  wheat  and  of  barley  have  been 
obtained  under  this  treatment 

Analysis  of  the  produce  has  shown,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure 
has  remained  unrecovered  in  the  increase  of  the 
crop  produced  by  its  use.     Still,  any  reduction  in 
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the  quantity  annually  applied  was  followed  by  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  crop ;  or,  if  the 
application  were  entirely  stopped^  there  was  fre- 
quently little  or  no  effect  upon  succeeding  crops 
from  any  unexhausted  residue. 

Analysis  of  the  soil  showed,  that  a  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  manure  which  was  not  recovered  in 
the  increase  of  crop  was  accumulated  within  the 
soil;  but,  that  there  yet  remained  a  large  amount 
of  the  supplied  nitrogen  to  be  otherwise  accounted 
for  than  either  in  the  crop  or  in  the  soil 

It  was  next  determined  that  the  drainage-water 
from  the  various  plots  of  the  experimental  wheat 
field,  which  was  already  pipe-drained,  should  be 
examined.  Numerous  analyses  of  the  drainage- 
water  from  the  differently  manured  plots,  collected 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  have,  by  their 
own  desire,  been  made,  independently,  by  Professor 
Voelcker,  and  by  Professor  Frankland.  Their  results 
proved — that  the  drainage-waters  frequently  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrates ;  that  the  quantity  of  nitrates  was  the 
greater  the  greater  the  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
applied  as  manure ;  and  that  (after  autumn  sowing) 
the  quantity  was  very  much  greater  in  the  winter, 
than  subsequently  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

In  one  case,  after  a  heavy  dressing  of  ammonia- 
salts,  Dr.  Frankland  found  a  quantity  of  nitrates  in 
the  drainage-water,  which  wouM  correspond  to  a 
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loss  of  nearly  18  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  statute  acre, 
provided  an  inch  of  rain  had  passed  as  drainage  of 
that  strength.  On  another  occasion,  after  a  heavy 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  Dr.  Yoelcker  found  a 
quantity  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage-water,  which, 
reckoned  in  the  same  way,  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  about  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Lastly,  on  this  point,  calculation  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  most  probably  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
which  had  been  supplied  as  manure  in  the  ammonia- 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  and  which  was  not  either 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop,  or  retained  by  the 
soil  in  a  very  slowly  available  condition,  was  drained 
away  and  lost. 

When  the  manure  employed  contains,  or  yields, 
ammonia,  what  happens  is,  that  the  ammonia  becomes 
oxidated  in  the  soil,  and  so  converted  into  nitric 
acid,  which  is  washed  away  in  the  drainage-water, 
cliiefly  in  combination  with  hme,  or  soda,  or  both,  if 
not  in  the  meantime  taken  up  by  a  growing  plant 
When,  however,  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied,  its  great 
solubility,  and  the  much  less  power  of  the  soil  for 
the  absorption  of  it,  or  of  its  products  of  decompo- 
sition, than  for  that  of  ammonia,  render  it  extremely 
liable  to  loss  by  drainage  if  heavy  rain  should  follow 
soon  after  sowing. 

Although  the  nitrogen  of  manures  is  thus  found 
to  be  very  liable  to  loss  by  drainage,  direct  experi- 
ments show  that  the  two  important  mineral  con- 
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stituents^  phosphoric  acid  and  potass,  are  much  less 
liable  to  such  loss. 

Thus,  Dr.  Voelcker's  analyses  of  the  drainage- 
waters  showed  them  to  contain  very  little  of  either 
phosphoric  acid  or  potass  ;  and  analyses  of  the  soils 
themselves,  made  by  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of 
the  late  Baron  Liebig,  showed  that  they  contained 
considerably  more  of  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
potass — especially  in  the  upper  layers — ^the  greater 
had  been  the  supplies  of  them  by  manure.  Experi- 
ments in  the  field  further  showed  that  these  sub- 
stances, though  remaining  dormant  and  ineffective 
in  the  soil  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  nitrogen,  become  efiective,  even  for  20  years, 
or  more,  after  their  application,  if  nitrogen  in 
an  available  form  be  also  provided  within  the 
soil. 

It  is  proved,  then,  that  of  the  three  constituents 
of  manures — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potass — 
(which,  in  the  sense  that,  by  the  production  and  sale 
of  corn  and  meat,  they  are  the  most  likely  to  become 
relatively  deficient,  are  the  most  important  consti- 
tuents of  manures  generally)  the  nitrogen  is,  at  any 
rate  when  applied  as  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  very  liable  to  loss  by  drainage,  whilst  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potass  are,  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  retained  by  the  soil. 

When  farm-yard  manure  is  employed,  or  other 
manures  containing  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
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organic  matter  are  used,  the  result  is  not  quite  so 
simple.  For  example,  in  farm-yard  manure,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  exi,to  «  reiy.fom.«l  ammol, 
but  a  large  proportion  becomes  only  very  gradually 
converted  into  ammonia  as  the  nitrogenous  organic 
matter  decomposes  in  the  soil  Indeed,  owing  to 
the  slow  decomposition  of  dung,  and  the  tardiness 
with  which  a  large  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  becomes 
avaUable  for  the  use  of  the  growing  crop,  three  or 
four  times  more  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  dung,  than 
in  active  artificial  manures,  must  be  applied  to 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  immediately 
succeeding  crop. 

Dung,  however,  possesses  two  very  important 
properties,  one  mechanical  and  the  other  chemical 
By  reason  of  its  bulk,  and  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  it  contains,  it  serves  to  render  the  soil  more 
open  and  porous,  and  so  to  enable  it,  not  only  to 
retain  more  water  in  a  favourable  condition,  but  also 
to  absorb  and  retain  more  of  the  valuable  consti- 
tuents of  the  manure,  and  so  to  arrest  the  passage 
of  them  in  solution  into  the  drains.  Further,  by 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  of 
the  dung,  the  pores  of  the  soil  become  filled  witii 
carbonic  acid,  which  probably  serves  to  retard  the 
oxidation  of  the  ammonia  into  the  more  soluble  form 
of  nitric  acid,  in  which  it  would  be  more  liable  to  be 
washed  out  and  lost  by  drainage.  From  these  facts 
it  will  be  readily  understood  how  it  is  that  dung  13 
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more  lasting  in  its  effects  than  the  more  active  arti- 
ficial manures. 

Still,  in  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  in  which 
dung  has  been  applied  year  after  year  for  many 
years  in  succession,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the 
nitrogen  so  supplied,  which  is  not  yet  accounted  for, 
either  in  the  increase  of  crop,  or  in  the  soiL  Whether 
there  is  an  ultimate  loss  of  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  that  supplied  than  when  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda  is  used ;  whether  the  loss  will  be 
proportionally  the  same  when  dung  is  used  in  more 
moderate  quantity ;  or  whether  the  loss  be  wholly, 
or  chiefly,  by  drainage,  or  in  other  ways,  the  evidence 
at  present  at  command  is  not  sufficient  to  determine 
with  certainty. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  charac^ 
teristics  of  some  of  the  most  important  descriptions 
of  manure,  it  will  be  obvious  how  essential  it  is  to 
take  into  careful  consideration  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties, and  probable  duration  of  effect,  of  difierent 
manures,  if  we  would  hope  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  a  fair  estimate  of  the  money-value  of  the 
unexhausted  residue  they  leave  in  the  soil  under 
various  circumstances 

Guided  by  such  knowledge  as  I  possess  on  the 
various  essential  points  of  the  question,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  unexhausted 
residue  of  various  manures,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  that  value  is  most  likely  to  become  the 
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subject  of  claim  for  compensation.  la  all  cases,  tiie 
'Valuation  is  expressed  in  the  number  of  shillings 
estimated  to  be  due  to  the  out>going  tenant,  for 
twenty  shiUings  original  manure-value.  The  valua- 
tions  given  must^  however,  be  taken  as  only 
approximately  correct;  as  the  amounts  due  might 
be  affected,  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.,  or  more, 
according  to  the  cleanliness  or  foulness  of  the  land, 
the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  soil,  the  dryness  or 
wetness  of  the  seasons,  and  the  difference  between 
the  purchasing  price  of  the  food  or  manure  and  its 
actual  and  relative  value. 

1. — Manure  from  purchased  Cattle-food. 

Claims  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures 
will  probably  arise  more  frequently  under  this  head 
than  under  any  other.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  question  in  some  detail. 

When  the  farmer  uses  purchased  cattle-food,  or 
food  the  produce  of  the  farm  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  justified  in  seUing,  he  looks  for  his 
remuneration,  partly  to  the  increased  value  of  his 
animals,  and  partly  to  the  value  of  the  manure 
obtained  from  them.  The  increased  value  of  the 
animals  is  of  itself  seldom,  if  ever,  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  food  consumed.  Unless,  therefore,  the  out- 
going tenant  can  rely  upon  obtaining  compensation 
for  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  from  such 
food,  he  must  either  cease  to  purchase  it,  and  feed 
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his  animals  on  the  produce  of  the  farm  alone  for  a 
year  or  two  before  he  leaves  it,  or  he  must  submit 
to  a  loss  which  sometimes  will  be  very  considerable. 

Before  we  can  approach  the  question  of  the  value 
of  the  uneochausted  residue  of  manure  produced  by 
the  consumption  of  purchased  (or  saleable)  cattle- 
food,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to 
the  original  value  of  such  manure  ;  in  other  words, 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  cost  of  any  particular 
food  should  be  charged  to  the  manure  account. 

"With  regard  to  the  value  of  diflTerent  foods  for 
feeding  purposes,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms, 
as  the  conclusion  drawn  from  hundreds  of  feeding 
experiments  with  different  descriptions  of  food,  made 
at  Rothamsted,  that,  weight  for  weight,  there  is 
very  much  less  difference  in  the  feeding-value  than 
in  the  manure-value  of  foods  which  are  included  in 
what  may  be  called  the  same  class.  For  instance,  it 
will  make  comparatively  little  difference,  so  far  as 
the  increase  in  the  Uve-weight  of  the  animal  is  con- 
cerned, whether  a  ton  of  cake,  a  ton  of  pulse,  a  ton 
of  Indian  meal,  or  a  ton  of  barley,  be  given  to  fat- 
tening oxen  or  sheep;  and  comparatively  little 
whether  a  ton  of  clover-hay,  or  a  ton  of  meadow- 
hay,  be  used.  Within  each  of  these  classes  of  food, 
however,  there  would  be  a  very  wide  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  manure  which  the  consumption  of 
a  ton  of  each  of  them  would  produce. 

Having   regard   to   the   results   of  the    feeding 
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experiments  above  referred  to,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  known  average  composition  of  different 
descriptions  of  food,  an  estimate  was  made  of  what 
proportion  of  certain  of  the  constituents  in  a  ton  of 
various  descriptions  of  food  would,  on  the  average, 
be  stored  up  in  the  animal  itself,  and  what  propor- 
tion would  be  obtained  in  the  manure  produced 
The  value  for  manure  of  those  constituents  was  then 
calculated,  and  the  results  •  are  given  in  the  following 
Table,  which  I  first  published  about  14  years  ago: — 

Table. — Estimated  Value  of  the  Manure  obtained  hy  the  Consumption  of 
different  A  rtides  of  Foody  each  supposed  to  be  of  good  quality  of  ks  land. 


Money  value  of 

Description  of  Food 

the  Mamin 
from  one  Ton  of 

each  Food 

£    s.     d. 

1  Cotton-seed  Cake, 

decorticated,    ... 

6  10     0 

2  Rape  Cake,    ... 

...             ...             ••• 

4  18    6 

3  Lin.<)eed  Cake, 

...             ■••             ••• 

4  12     6 

4  Cotton-seed  Cake, 

not  decorticated. 

3  18    6    ! 

5  Lentils, 

...             ...             ••  • 

8  17    0 

6  Beans, 

...             ...             ••• 

3  14    0 

7  Tares, 

.*•             ...             ... 

3  13    6 

8  Linseed, 

a*.                                ■••                                ••• 

S  13    0    ' 

9  Peas, 

•  a.                               ...                              ••• 

3     2    6 

10  Indian  Meal, 

.••                              ...                              ... 

1  11    0 

11  Locust  Beans, 

•••                              ...                              ••• 

12    6 

12  Malt  dust,       ... 

•  ••                              ...                              ••• 

4    5    6 

13  Bran, 

.••                              .*•                              ... 

2  18    0 

14  Coarse  Pollard, 

...                               ••*                              ••• 

2  18    0 

15  Fine  Pollard, 

•••                               ••                                 ••• 

2  17    0 

16  Oats, 

...                              ...                              ••• 

1  15    0    ' 

17  Wheat, 

..•                              •••                              ■•• 

1  13    0 

18  Malt, 

...                               ...                              ••• 

1  11    6 

19  Barley, 

.••                              ...                              ... 

1  10    0 
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Table — continued. 


Descriptioii  of  Food 

Money  valne  of 
the  Mfinure 

from  one  Ton  of 
each  Food. 

20  Clover  Hay,  ... 

21  Meadow  Hay, 

22  Bean  Straw,  ... 

23  Pea  Straw,     ... 

24  Oat  Straw,     ... 

25  Wheat  Straw, 

26  Barley  Straw, 

27  Potatoes, 

28  Parsnips, 

29  Mangold  Wurtzel, 

30  Swedish  Turnips, 

31  Common  Turnips, 

32  Carrots, 

*  %                      ••  1 

• 

£    s.    d. 
2     5     6 
1  10     6 
10     6 
0  18     9 
0  13     6 
0  12     6 
0  10     9 

0     7    0 
0     5     6 
0     5     3 
0     4    3 
0    4    0 
0    4    0 

The  prices  given  in  the  foregoing  table  represent 
what  it  will  be  convenient  to  term  the  Trumure'Value 
of  a  ton  of  the  different  descriptions  of  food ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  value  of  the  manure  provided  it  reached 
the  soil  without  loss,  and  was  not  subject  to  loss  by- 
drainage  before  the  growth  of  a  crop.  These  prices 
might  conveniently  be  adopted  as  a  basis  in  the 
settlement  of  claims  for  compensation  for  the  un- 
exhausted residue  of  manure  derived  from  the  con- 
sumption of  purchased  or  saleable  cattle-foods. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  cost,  and  the  feeding 
value,  of  the  different  foods,  will  see,  by  a  glance  at 
the  Table,  how  little  connexion  there  is  between 
either  the  cost,  or. the  feeding  value,  of  a  ton  of 
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the  different  foods^  and  what  may  be  termed  their 
nruinure'Value. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  quite  falla- 
cious to  base  a  claim  for  compensation  for  the  un- 
exhausted manure  from  purchased  food,  either  upon 
the  number  of  tons  of  food  consumed,  regardless  of 
the  description  of  that  food,  or  upon  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  its  purchase.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  undecorticated  cotton-cake,  and 
of  a  ton  of  locust-beans,  would  be  much  about  the 
same ;  but  the  table  shows  that  the  estimated  value 
of  the  manure  from  the  consumption  of  a  ton  of  the 
cotton-cake  would  be  £3  18s.  6d.,  whilst  that  from 
a  ton  of  locust-beans  would  be  only  £1  2s.  6d. 
Hence,  the  same  outlay — according  as  a  ton  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other  of  these  two  descriptions  of 
food  were  purchased — would  result  in  a  difference  of 
£2  16s.  in  the  value  of  the  manure  thereby  brought 
upon  the  farm. 

The  manure-lvalue  alone  should,  therefore,  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  any  calculations  of  the  value 
of  the  unexhausted  residue  of  manures  derived  from 
the  consumption  of  purchased  or  saleable  cattle  food. 

Adopting  the  manure-value  of  the  different  foods, 
as  given  in  the  table,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
estimate,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  value  of  the 
unexhausted  residue  of  such  manures,  under  various 
circumstances  which  are  likely  to  occur. 

When  the  ordinary  manure  of  the  farm  is  enriched 
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by  the  consumption  of  purchased  or  saleable  cattle 
foods,  the  first  crop  grown  after  the  application  of 
such  manure  wiU  be  considerably  incre««ed.  The 
second  and  third  crops  will,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  more  or  less  benefitted ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  there  will  be  no  unexhausted  residue  left 
at  the  end  of  the  rotation. 

If  purchased  food  be  consumed  with  a  root  crop, 
and  the  out-going  tenant  take  no  crop  grown  by  the 
manure  so  produced,  he  should  be  allowed  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  1 7s.  for  every  20s.  of  the 
original  manure-valice  of  the  food  if  it  have  been 
consumed  on  the  land,  or  of  only  16s.  if  consumed 
in  the  yards.  If  he  take  one  com  crop  produced  by 
such  manure,  sell  the  com,  but  leave  the  straw  on 
the  farm,  he  should  be  allowed  7s.  for  every  20s.  of 
the  original  manure-valiie  of  the  purchased  or  sale- 
able food.  If  he  have  taken  a  second  com  crop, 
leaving  the  straw,  he  should  be  allowed  Is. ;  or  if, 
instead  of  a  second  com  crop,  grass  or  hay  be  grown 
and  consumed  on  the  farm,  2s. ;  but  if  the  second 
crop,  after  the  roots,  be  hay  which  he  has  sold, 
nothing  should  be  awarded  to  him. 

If  purchased  or  saleable  food  be  consumed  on 
grass  land^  and  the  out-going  tenant  have  not  after- 
wards removed  a  crop  of  hay,  he  should  be  allowed 
18s.  for  20s.  original  manure-valve  of  the  food.  If 
he  have  taken  one  crop  of  hay,  and  consumed  it  on 
the  farm,  he  should  be  awarded  lis.,  but  if  the  hay 
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have  been  sold,  only  28.  for  2()a  of  the  manure-vcdue 
of  the  food.  After  a  second  year's  hay  crop,  if 
consumed,  2s.,  but  if  sold  nothing,  should  be  allowed. 
If  the  land  be  only  pastured,  and  purchased  food  be 
consumed  on  it  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  before 
leaving,  the  compensation  might  fairly  be  fixed  at 
18s.  for  20b.  original  manure-value  after  one  year,  at 
12s.  after  two  years,  and  at  4s.  after  three  years. 

.    2. — Farm-yard,  or  Town-stable  Manure. 

Farm-yard  manure,  made  from  the  produce  of  the 
farm  alone,  without  purchase  of  cattle  food,  should 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  any  claim  for  compensa- 
tion by  the  out-going  tenant,  whether  such  manure 
have  grown  a  crop,  or  remain  in  the  yards,  or  on  the 
land.  The  cases  of  the  enrichment  of  such  manure 
by  the  use  of  purchased  cattle  food,  would  be  taken 
into  account  under  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
section. 

When  stable  manure  is  purchased  and  used  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  application  has  extended 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  garden  ground,  the  unexhausted  residue 
remaining  in  the  soil  is  very  great,  and  large  crops 
may  be  taken  from  such  land,  without  further 
manuring,  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession.  Such 
cases  would  require  special  consideration  and  adjudi- 
cation, if  not  provided  for  by  special  agreement^  as 
generally  would  be  the  case. 
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When  purchased  stable  manure  is  only  used  in 
the  moderate  quantity  usual  in  ordinary  a^culture, 
and  only  once  in  the  course  of  a  rotation  of  4  or  5 
years,  it  may  be  assumed  that  towards  the  end  of 
such  period  no  unexhausted  residue  would  remain 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation to  the  out-going  t^enant. 

If  purchased  stable  manure  be  applied  for  roots 
which  are  consumed  on  the  land,  17s.  for  every  20a 
of  the  original  value  of  the  manure  may  be  allowed, 
but  if  the  roots  be  consumed  in  the  yards,  only  16& 
If  one  corn  crop  be  afterwards  taken,  the  com  sold, 
but  the  straw  left  on  the  farm,  9s.  may  be  allowed  ; 
if  a  second  crop  have  been  taken,  the  com  sold,  but 
the  straw  left,  3s.  should  be  allowed ;  or  if,  instead 
of  a  second  com  crop,  grass  or  hay  be  grown  and 
consumed  one  year,  6s. ;  but  if  the  hay  be  sold,  or 
the  gross  have  been  grazed  a  second  year,  only  2s. 
should  be  allowed. 

If  such  manure  be  applied  directly  for  a  com  crop, 
the  com  sold,  and  the  straw  left,  12s.  for  20&  of  the 
original  value  of  the  manure  may  be  awarded. 
After  a  second  corn  crop,  6s. ;  or  if,  instead  of  a 
second  com  crop,  grass '  or  hay  be  grown  and  con- 
sumed one  year,  8a  ;  or  if  the  first  year's  hay  be 
sold,  or  the  produce  grazed  or  consumed  a  second 
year,  only  4s.  should  be  allowed! 

If  the  manure  be  applied  directly  to  grass  land, 
and  the  produce   is   entirely  grazed,   I8a  may  be 
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allowed  after  one  year;  14s.  after  two  years;  8a 
after  three  years ;  and  2a  after  four  year&  If  the 
manure  be  applied  to  grass  land,  and  hay  be  taken 
exclusively  for  consumption  on  the  farm,  the  allow- 
ance should  be  16s.  after  one  year,  12s.  after  two 
years,  and  6s.  after  three  years ;  or,  if  the  hay  be 
sold,  10s.  after  one  year,  4s.  after  two  years,  but 
nothing  after  three  years,  should  be  allowed. 

3. — Eape-Cake  {or  other  Cake)  used  as  Manure. 

When  rape-cake,  or  other  cake,  is  used  as  manure, 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  decomposes  pretty  rapidly 
in  the  soil,  and  the  more  so  the  lighter  and  more 
porous  the  soil.  It  yields  up  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  nitrogen,  and  other  manurial  consti- 
tuents, in  the  first  year  of  its  application,  than  does 
farm-yard  manure ;  and,  accordingly,  in  practice,  a 
quantity  not  containing  one-fourth  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  of  an  ordinary  dressing  of  dung  would  be 
applied  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  first  crop. 
An  ordinary  dressing  of  rape-cake,  therefore,  after 
the  first  crop,  leaves  a  very  much  less  unexhausted 
residue  than  an  ordinary  dressing  of  dung.  A  given 
quantity  of  nitrogen  applied  as  rape-cake,  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  less  rapidly  available  and  effec- 
tive, than  the  same  quantity  applied  as  nitrate  of 
Boda,  sulphate  of  ^Jonia.  or  pl™n  goan. ;  Ut 
it  would  be  less  liable  to  loss  by  drainage,  and 
would,  therefore,  leave  a  larger  proportion  as  unex- 
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hausted  residue  after  the  first  crop^  than  either  of 
the  above-named  more  rapidly  active  manures. 

If  the  out-going  tenant  have  applied  cake  as 
manure  for  a  root -crop,  And  the  roots  have  been  con- 
sumed on  the  farm^  he  should  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  16s.  for  20s.  cost  of  the  manure  if  they 
were  consumed  on  the  land,  and  of  15s.  if  consumed 
in  the  yards.  If  a  com  crop  have  been  grown  after 
the  roots,  the  corn  sold,  and  the  straw  left,  he  might 
receive  7s.  for  20s.  cost  of  the  manure  ;  if  a  second 
corn  crop,  Is, ;  or  if,  instead  of  a  second  corn  crop, 
grass  or  hay  be  grown  and  consumed,  3s. ;  but  if  hay 
be  sold,  nothing  should  be  allowed. 

If  cake  be  applied  directly  for  a  com  crop,  the 
com  sold,  and  the  straw  left,  7s.  for  20s.  cost  of  the 
manure  may  be  allowed.  If  a  second  corn  crop 
have  been  taken.  Is.,  but  if  a  thirds  nothing  should 
be  allowed.  If  instead  of  a  second  com  crop,  grass 
or  hay  be  grown  and  consumed,  after  one  year,  8s., 
or  after  two  years,  Is, ;  but  if  hay  be  sold,  nothing 
should  be  awarded. 

* 

4 — Bones. 

Ordinary  crushed  or  half-inch  bones  decompose 
less  rapidly,  and  are,  therefore,  less  rapidly  active, 
than  finely-ground  bones.  In  either  state,  bones  are 
less  rapidly  active  than  rape-cake;  and,  like  rape- 
cake,  are  much  less  so  than  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia- 
salts^  or  guano.     The  action  of  bones  depends,  more- 
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over,  very  much  upon  the  characters  of  the  soil  to 
which  they  are  applied.  In  heavy  soils  their  action 
is  very  slow,  and,  therefore,  the  more  lasting;  but 
in  light  soUs  it  is  more  rapid,  and  less  lasting. 

In  the  case  of  soils  to  which  experience  has  shown 
that  bones  can  be  applied  with  effect  and  profit  for 
the  root-crop,  if  so  applied,  and  no  crop  have  been 
grown  from  the  manure  produced  by  the  consump- 
tion of  the  roots,  the  allowance  might  be  17a  for 
20s.  original  value,  if  the  roots  have  been  consumed 
on  the  land,  or  16s.  if  consumed  in  the  yard&  If  a 
corn  crop  have  been  taken  after  the  roots,  the  com 
sold,  and  the  straw  left,  8a  ;  if  a  second  com  crop, 
2s. ;  if,  instead  of  a  second  corn  crop,  grass  or  hay 
be  grown  and  consumed  one  year,  4a  ;  or  if  hay  be 
sold,  or  grass  or  hay  consumed  a  second  year,  only 
la  should  be  allowed. 

If  bones  be  applied  to  suitable  grass  land,  which 
is  entirely  grazed,  18s.  for  20s.  original  value  may 
be  allowed  after  the  first  year,  13a  after  the  second, 
6a  after  the  third,  and  la  after  the  fourth  year.  If 
the  grass  be  made  into  hay  and  consumed  on  the 
farm,  16s.  after  one  year,  10a  after  two  years,  and 
3s.  after  three  years,  may  be  allowed  If  the  hay  be 
sold,  lOa  may  be  allowed  after  the  first  year,  4s, 
after  the  second,  but  nothing  after  the  third  year. 
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5. — Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Prom  what  has  been  ateady  said  of  the  loss  of  the 
nitrogen  of  manure  by  drainage,  and  especially  of  the 
very  great  loss  that  may  arise  when  such  soluble  and 
rapidly  active  nitrogenous  manures  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  ammonia-salts,  are  used,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  when  they  are  employed,  we  have 
not  to  look  forward  very  far  to  reach  the  limit  of 
their  action,  and,  consequently,  the  period  at  which 
any  claim  for  compensation  for  their  unexhausted 
residue  should  cease.  This  point  is,  in  fact,  sooner 
reached  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  any  other  nitro- 
genous manures.  Next  in  order,  in  lasting  character, 
so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  comes  guano, 
then  perhaps  folding,  then  rape-cake,  and  then  bones ; 
whilst  farm-yard  manure  is  the  most  lasting  of  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  great  solubility  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  its  greater  liability  to  loss  by 
drainage  than  any  other  nitrogenous  manure,  some 
experiments  at  Bothamsted  have  shown  that,  after 
it  had  been  used  in  large  quantities  for  many  years 
in  succession,  considerable  benefit  accrued  to  fiiture 
crops.  To  what  extent  this  result  was  due  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  subsoil,  by  which  it  became 
more  porous,  more  capable  of  retaining  water  in  a 
condition  favourable  for  the  growing  crop,  and  more 
permeable  to  its  roots,  and  how  much  to  the  retention 
of  nitric  acid  by  virtue  of  the  increased  porosity,  and 
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therefore  surface  for  absorption  of  the  subsoil^  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show.  It  would,  indeed^ 
be  quite  unsafe  to  assume  that  any  conclusions 
applicable  to  ordinary  practice  can  be  drawn  from 
these  results,  obtained  under  such  exceptional  circum- 
stances 

It  must,  in  fact,  for  practical  purposes  be  assumed, 
that  nitrate  of  soda,  used  only  occasionally,  and  only 
in  the  moderate  quantities  usually  applied,  leaves  no 
beneficial  residue  after  the  removal  of  the  first  crop. 
Whatever  is  not  taken  up  by  the  crop  itself,  or  washed 
out  during  its  growth,  will  probably  be,  in  great  part» 
drained  away  in  the  winter  following,  leaving  at  any 
rate  but  a  small,  an  uncertain,  and  a  doubtfully 
effective,  residue. 

When  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  for  a  com  crop, 
the  grain  sold  by  the  out-going  tenant,  and  the  straw 
left  on  the  farm,  he  should  receive  6s.  for  20s.  cost 
of  the  manure ;  nothing  after  a  second  corn  crop ; 
but  if,  instead  of  a  second  corn  crop,  grass  or  hay 
be  grown  and  consumed.  Is. 

If  nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  to  grass  which  is 
only  pastured,  16s.  for  20s.  of  original  value  of  the 
manure  should  be  allowed  after  one  year,  10s.  after 
two  years,  and  2s.  after  three  years ;  if  hay  be  taken 
and  consumed,  14s.  after  the  first  year,  8a  after 
the  second  year,  and  1  a  after  the  third  year ;  but 
if  the  hay  be  sold,  2s.  after  one  year,  but  nothing 
aft^erwards,  should  be  allowed. 
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6. — Salts  of  Ammonia^ 

The  only  salt  of  ammonia  used  to  any  extent  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  the  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
As  already  said,  this  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  manures. 
When  sown  in  the  .autumn,  it  will  be  more  liable  to 
loss  by  drainage  than  nitrate  of  soda  sown  in  the 
spring ;  but  when  sown  in  the  spring,  it  wiU  probably 
be  less  liable  to  loss  by  drainage  than  nitrate  of  soda 
sown  at  the  same  time.  It  is  more  liable  to  such  loss 
in  the  case  of  light  and  porous  soils  and  subsoils, 
than  of  soils  and  subsoils  of  more  retentive  character. 

The  same  rules  for  compensation  will  be  applic- 
able to  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  to  nitrate  of  soda ; 
provided  the  circumstances  of  its  application,  as 
above  referred  to,  be  the  same. 

7. — Superphosphate  of  Limey  made  from  Mineral 
Phosphates ;  and  other  purely  Mineral  Manures. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  potass,  of  manures  of  this  class,  are  com- 
paratively little  liable  to  loss  by  drainage,  at  any 
rate  when  applied  to  the  heavier  soils.  In  fact,  they 
leave  a  considerable  unexhausted  residue ;  but  that 
residue  is,  as  a  rule,  without  appreciable  effect  on 
succeeding  crops,  unless  nitrogenous  manure  be 
applied  to  take  it  out.  If,  therefore,  the  crop  for 
which  the  manure  has  been  applied,  has  been  wholly 
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sold  by  the  out-going  tenant,  no  residue  will  remain 
to  which  a  money  value  can  be  assigned. 

The  most  prominent  effect  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  when  applied  to  a  root  crop,  is  to  cause  a  great 
development  of  root-fibres,  thus  enabling  the  plant 
to  gather  up  much  more  of  other  food  from  the  soil. 
It,  therefore,  serves  to  increase  the  immediate  effect 
of  other  manures  supplied  with  it ;  also  to  turn  to 
account  accumulations  within  the  soil,  which,  if  not 
taken  up,  would  be  liable  to  loss  by  drainage. 

When  superphosphate  has  been  applied  to  roots, 
and  no  crop  has  been  taken  from  the  manure  pro- 
duced  by  their  consumption,  9a  for  20s.  of  its  cost 
may  be  allowed  if  the  roots  be  consumed  on  the 
land,  or  8s.  if  in  the  yards ;  or,  if  corn  follow  the 
roots,  the  grain  sold  and  the  straw  left,  2a  may  be 
allowed. 

When  superphosphate  has  been  applied  for  a  com 
crop,  the  com  sold  and  the  straw  left,  compensation 
to  the  extent  of  5s.  for  20a  cost  of  the  manure 
might  be  granted. 

No  compensation  should  be  claimed  for  the  un- 
exhausted residue  of  superphosphate,  or  other  purely 
mineral  manures,  whenever  a  second  crop  of  any 
kind  has  been  taken  since  the  application,  excepting 
com  after  roots  as  above  specified 
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8. — Guano,  in  its  natural  state,  or  manufactured. 

Under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  Peruvian 
Guano  Trade,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  even  as  to  the  value  of  guano  as  a  direct 
manure.  It  must,  therefore,  be  more  difficult  still 
to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  value  of  the  residue  it 
may  leave  in  the  soil  after  the  removal  of  a  crop. 

At  one  time  the  farmer  could  calculate  upon 
receiving  guano  containing  nitrogen  equal  to  16  per 
cent,  of  ammonia ;  more  recently  he  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  1 4  per  cent.  ;  and  more  recently  still, 
not  only  a  lower  average  per  cent,  than  this,  but 
great  uncertainty  whether  he  would  receive  that 
amount,  half  as  much,  or  even  less. 

At  the  present  time,  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  sell  some  of  their  guano  in  its  natural 
state,  which,  on  the  average,  probably  contains 
nitrogen  equal  to  about  12  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
and  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  phosphates;  but 
some  they  mix  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  manufac 
ture  it  into  a  substance  of  uniform  quality,  con- 
taining nitrogen  equal  to  about  10  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  superphosphate  equal  to  about  20  per  cent 
of  phosphate  rendered  soluble,  and  only  about  4  per 
cent,  of  phosphates  left  undissolved. 

Such  a  manufactured  guano  would  rank  in  a 
position  intermediate  between  the  more  highly  and 
purely  nitrogenous  manures  (such  as  nitrate  of  soda 
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and  sulphate  of  ammonia)  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
superphosphate  of  lime  on  the  other ;  or,  rather,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

Other  manure-dealers  also  prepare  '^dissolved 
guano,"  but  of  very  varying  composition. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  action, 
and  the  value,  of  different  descriptions  of  manure,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  value  of  guano 
will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  it  containa  The  nitrogen  in  guano,  whether 
^'dissolved"  or  not,  should  be  valued  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  in  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of 
amncionia. 

If  the  guano  have  been  "  dissolved,"  by  admixture 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  value  of  the  phosphates 
rendered  soluble  may  be  reckoned  as  the  same  as 
that  in  superphosphate  of  lime,  but  if  not  dissolved 
at  only  two-thirds  as  much. 

Thus,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  mere  price  paid 
for  guano  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  basis  upon 
which  to  calculate  the  value  of  its  unexhausted 
residue  after  it  has  yielded  a  crop.  It  is  essential 
for  the  establishment  of  a.  claim  for  compensation, 
that  the  composition  of  the  guano  should  be  known, 
and  its  actual  value  calculated,  according  to — the 
amount  of  ammonia  it  contains  or  yields,  the 
amount  and  condition  of  its  phosphates,  the  price 
of  ammonia  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  of 
soluble  phosphate  in  superphosphate. 
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If  the  guano  have  been  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid,  both  its  nitrogen  and  its  phosphates  will  pro* 
bably  be  more  eflfective  on  the  first  crop,  and  leave, 
therefore,  the  less  for  succeeding  crops,  than  if  it 
were  used  in  its  natural  state.  But  the  difference 
would  not  be  either  sufficiently  great,  or  sufficiently 
uniform  on  various  soils,  and  in  various  seasons,  to 
justify  a  difference  in  the  scale  of  valuation  of  the 
unexhausted  residue. 

If  guano,  whether  dissolved  or  not,  have  been 
used  for  roots  consumed  upon  the  farm,  and  the 
manure  so  produced  has  not  yielded  a  crop,  16s.  for 
20s.  estimated  value  of  the  guano  may  be  allowed 
if  the  roots  be  consumed  on  the  land,  or  14s.  if  in 
the  yards.  If  the  manure  produced  firom  the  roots 
have  yielded  a  corn  crop,  the  com  being  sold,  and 
the  straw  left,  4a  for  20&  value  of  the  guano  should 
be  allowed ;  if  a  second  corn  crop  have  been  taken. 
Is. ;  or  if,  instead  of  a  second  corn  crop,  grass  or 
hay  be  grown  and  consumed,  2s. 

If  guano,  whether  dissolved  or  not,  have  been 
directly  applied  for  a  com  crop,  the  grain  sold, 
and  the  straw  left,  6s.  for  208.  value  of  the  guano 
might  be  awarded.  If,  after  one  com  crop,  grass  or 
hay  be  grown,  and  consumed  on  the  farm,  1  s.  may 
be  allowed ;  but  if  a  second  com  crop  be  taken,  or 
hay  be  cut  and  sold,  no  claim  for  compensation 
should  be  admitted. 

If  guano  be  applied  to  grass  land,  16a  for  20s. 
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original  value  may  be  allowed  after  one  year,  lOs. 
after  two  years,  and  2s.  after  three  years,  if  the 
produce  be  only  grazed;  if  it  be  made  into  hay 
which  is  consumed,  14s.  after  one  year,  8s.  after  two 
years,  and  Is.  after  three  years ;  or,  if  a  crop  of  hay 
be  taken  and  sold,  only  2s.  should  be  allowed. 

9. — Other  Manures  of  more  or  less  unknown  com- 
position. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included — Special  grassr 
manures,  corn-manures,  root-manures,  or  other  com- 
pound artificial  manures ;  also,  dried  blood,  shoddy, 
and  some  other  refuse  matters. 

As  in  the  case  of  guano,  so  in  that  of  each  of  the 
above  manures,  the  mere  price  paid  for  it  caimot 
be  accepted  as  the  measure  of  its  value.  If  any 
claim  for  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  residue 
of  such  manures  is  to  be  made,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  composition  of  the  manure  used 
should  be  known. 

It  is  obviously  requisite  that  any  Act  by  which 
power  is  given  to  an  out-going  tenant  to  claim 
compensation  for  unexhausted  manures,  should  give 
the  person  subject  to  such  claim  power  to  ascertain 
the  composition  and  value  of  the  manures  in  respect 
to  which  the  claim  is  made.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  put  in  such  a  claim,  the 
person  making  it  should  be  required  to  give  notice 
to  the   landlord  that  he   is  about  to  use  certain 
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manures^  fix>m  which  he  may  have  samples  taken  for 
analysis  if  he  desire  it 

Professor  Cameron  has,  from  time  to  time,  drawn 
attention  to  the  numerous  frauds  committed  upon 
tenant-farmers  in  Ireland,  by  the  sale  of  spurious 
manures ;  and  if  a  purchaser  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  protect  himself  from  fraud  when  his  own  interest 
alone  is  concerned,  he  is  little  likely  to  do  so  if,  by 
afterwards  claiming  compensation  based  upon  the 
amount  of  his  outlay,  he  can  shift  a  portion  of  the 
loss  upon  some  one  else. 

The  value  of  the  manures  of  this  class  will  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  the  quantity,  and  the  condition, 
of  the  nitrogen,  and  of  the  phosphates,  which  they 
contain. 

Special  grass,  corn,  root,  or  other  compound 
manures,  will  sometimes  contain  their  nitrogen  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  frequently  in  the  form  of 
shoddy,  or  other  nitrogenous  organic  matter.  If  the 
nitrogen  exist  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  it  should  be 
valued  at  the  same  rate  as  in  that  substance.  The 
nitrogen  in  shoddy,  and  in  most  other  nitrogenous 
organic  matters  used  as  manure,  is,  however,  much 
more  slowly  effective  than  that  in  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  guano.  As  a  rule,  therefore, 
the  nitrogen  of  manures  which  exists  as  nitrogenous 
organic  matter,  should  be  valued  at  only  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  the  price  of  that  in  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  guano. 
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A  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  nitrogenous 
organic  matter,  being  less  rapidly  effective,  and  pro- 
bably less  liable  to  loss  by  drainage  also,  than  that 
in  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  guano, 
will,  of  course,  leave  proportionally  more  for  suc- 
ceeding crops.  The  result  will,  however,  be  so 
dependent  on  the  description  of  the  organic  matter 
employed,  the  kind  of  soil  ^to  which  it  is  applied,  the 
characters  of  the  seasons,  and  other  circumstances, 
and  the  residue  itself  would,  in  some  cases,  be 
so  slowly  available,  that,  practically  speaking,  the 
unexhausted  residue  from  nitrogenous  oiganic 
matter  applied  as  manure,  cannot  be  taken  at  a 
higher  value  in  proportion  to  the  original  value  of 
the  manure,  than  in  the  case  of  the  more  rapidly 
active  nitrogenous  manures. 

The  phosphate  of  manures  of  this  class,  if  in  the 
state  of  superphosphate,  should  be  valued  as  in 
superphosphate. 

The  following  scale  of  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted residue  might  be  adopted  when  any  of 
these  manures  are  used. 

When  applied  to  grass,  and  the  produce  has 
been  only  grazed,  16s.  for  20s.  original  value  of 
the  manure,  calculated  as  above,  may  be  allowed 
after  the  first  season,  6s.  after  the  second,  but 
nothing  after  the  third.  If  hay  be  taken  and  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  the  allowance  may  be  13a 
after  the  first  year,  and  4s.  after  the  second  year ; 
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but  if  the  hay  have  been  sold,  only  2a  should  be 
allowed. 

When  applied  for  a  com  crop,  the  com  being 
sold  and  the  straw  left,  6&  for  20s.  estitnated  value 
of  the  manure  should  be  allowed.  If  a  second  com 
crop  be  taken,  no  allowance  should  be  made;  but 
if,  instead  of  a  second  com  crop,  grass  or  hay  be 
grown  and  consumed,  Is.  may  be  allowed. 

When  applied  for  a  root  crop,  the  roots  consumed 
upon  the  farm,  and  the  manure  so  produced  have 
not  yielded  a  crop,  12a  for  20s.  of  the  value  of  the 
manure  may  be  allowed  if  the  roots  be  consumed 
on  the  land,  or  only  10s.  if  consumed  in  the  yards. 
If  a  com  crop  have  been  grown  by  the  manure  of 
the  consumed  roots,  the  grain  sold,  and  the  straw 
left  on  the  farm,  2s.  for  20s.  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  manure  should  be  allowed. 

In  the  case  of  any  compound,  or  refuse,  artificial 
manure,  containing  very  little  nitrogen,  but  a  fair 
amount  of  soluble  phosphates,  the  same  proportion 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  manure  may  be 
allowed  for  unexhausted  residue,  as  if  it  were  a 
superphosphate.  But,  if  it  contain  very  little  of 
either  nitrogen  or  soluble  phosphates,  no  allowance 
whatever  should  be  made  for  its  use. 

The  foregoing  remarks  as  to  the  circumstances 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  valuing  the 
unexhausted  residue  of  the  various  compound,  or 
refuse,  artificial  manures,  of  more  or  less  unknown^ 
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or  uncertain,  composition,  and  the  scales  of  compen- 
sation which  have  been  suggested,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
serve  as  some  guide  to  those  who  may  have  to  adju- 
dicate on  claims  made  in  relation  to  such  manures. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  owing  to 
the  great  difference  in  the  composition  and  value  of 
such  manures,  no  absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  any  residue  they 
may  leave  in  the  soil 

10. — Liming,  Chalking^  Marling,  &c. 

Liming,  chalking,  and  marling,  are  practices  so 
far  from  being  generally  required,  or  generaUy 
adopted,  in  agriculture,  and  their  cost  and  value 
are  so  dependent  on  local  circumstances,  that  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down  for'the  valuation  of 
their  unexhausted  effects.  Still,  where  beneficially 
adopted,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  fair  subjects 
for  compensation,  if  the  benefits  were  not  exhausted 
at  the  time  of  the  tenant  quitting  his  holding.  If 
disputed,  any  claim  should  be  settled  upon  the 
evidence,  or  might  appropriately  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration,  of  intelligent  and  disinterested  persons 
of  local  practical  experience. 
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THE   CASE   OF  TRYE  V.   THE   DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  this 
case,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was  the  first 
claim  of  importance  made  for  compensation  under 
the  "Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870," 
for  the  value  of  unexhausted  tillages  and  manures, 
both  natural  and  artificial.  When  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  two  trials, 
the  ability  displayed  by  counsel,  the  great  care 
bestowed  on  the  subject  by  the  judges,  and  the  large 
amount  of  time  and  money  expended,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  case 
will  stand  as  a  representative  one  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

The  real  amount  of  the  claim  for  unexhausted 
tillages  and  manures,  when  separated  from  the  other 
items  included  in  the  statement,  amounted  to  about 
£1,170,  the  farm  comprising  136  Irish,  equal  to 
about  220  statute,  acres.  A  witness  of  much 
experience,  called  by  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  he  had 
made  a  field-to-field  examination  of  the  farm,  and 
that  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  unexhausted 
tillages  and  manures  left  by  the  out-going  tenant 
was  £708. 

Both  on  the  trial  before  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  at  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  was  occupied  in  the  examination  of  the  plaintiff 
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and  his  witnesses,  to  prove  the  money  value  of  the 
unexhausted  tillage  and  manures .  of  each  separate 
field.  At  the  latter  trial,  I  took  very  careful  notes 
of  this  evidence,  and  have  since  verified  them  by 
comparison  with  the  printed  report  of  the  trial. 

I  propose,  first,  to  select  one  or  two  fields  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  claim  for 
compensation  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  point  out  in 
what*  respects  such  evidence  was  defective.  I  wiD 
afterwards  endeavour  to  show,  how  the  objects  for 
which  the  trial  was  instituted  could  have  been 
much  more  readily,  and  much  more  satisfactorily, 
attained. 

Field  No.  1  was  stated  to  have  been  cropped  and 
treated  as  follows  : — 

1868 — Turnips;  manured  with  ^-inch  bones. 
1 869 — Barley ;  sown  down  with  grass  seeds. 
1870 — Meadow ;  after  the  hay,  liquid  manured. 
1871^-Pasture  ;  fed  by  sheep. 
1872 — Pasture ;  fed  by  sheep. 

Mr.  Trye's  claim  for  unexhausted  tillages  and 
manures  in  the  case  of  the  field  so  treated  was  JSIO 
per  acre ;  and  the  estimate  of  one  of  his  most 
experienced  witnesses  was  £8  per  acre. 

The  plaintiff  was  asked  as  to  the  quantity  of 
liquid  manure  applied.  His  answer  was  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  it,  but  he  after- 
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wards  said  it  might  amount  to  200^000  gallons 
over  the  whole  field,  which  comprised  rather  more 
than  10  acres  Irish. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  by  field-to-field  examination  in  this  way,  the 
evidence  as  to  this  field,  No.  1,  was  defective  for 
such  a  purpose  in  several  points  of  view. 

1.  It  was  not  stated  whether  the  turnips  were 
consumed  in  the  field,  or  removed  into  the  yards  or 
elsewhere. 

2.  Nothing  was  stated  as  to  the  quantity  of  hay 
removed. 

3.  The  composition  of  the  liquid  manure  was  not 
even  inquired  into,  and  there  was  great  uncertainty 
as  to  its  quantity. 

4  It  was  not  stated  whether  the  animals  fed  on 
the  pasture  received,  besides  the  grass,  any  purchased 
food  or  not. 

5.  No  evidence  was  either  sought  or  given,  as  to 
whether  the  animals  were  confined  entirely  to  the 
field,  so  that  it  received  the  whole  of  their  droppings, 
or  whether  they  were,  at  night  or  at  other  times, 
removed  into  the  yards  or  to  other  fields. 

It  is  obviously  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  on  these  points,  to  form  any  valid  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  unexhausted  manures  left  in  the 
soil  of  this  field  at  the  end  of  1872. 

I  will  now  take  fields  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  said  to 
comprise  28    acres    Irish   (equal    rather    over    45 
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statute  acres),  of  which  the  treatment  had  been  as 
follows : — 

1870— Fallow. 

1871— Oats. 

1 872 — Turnips ;  artificial  manured. 

In  the  Spring  of  1 873,  the  landlord  entered  upon 
the  farm,  and  sowed  these  fields  with  barley,  with 
artificial  manure.  Mr.  Trye's  claim  for  unexhausted 
tillages  and  manures  in  respect  to  this  land,  was 
£10  per  acre  ;  and  his  principal  witness,  a  practical 
farmer  of  great  experience,  already  referred  to,  gave 
the  following  evidence  in  regard  to  these  fields  : — 

"They  were  in  barley.  It  had  been  tilled  too 
late — badly  tilled  and  badly  soiled  (sown  ?) :  but  the 
estimate  I  formed  on  those  fields  was  £9  an  acre,  and 
£6  an  acre  for  the  succeeding  crop.  There  would  be 
unexhausted  tillage  and  manures  in  the  land^  afler 
the  £9  an  acre  crop  had  been  taken,  to  the  amount 
of  £6,  on  the  succeeding  crop  of  the  meadow.  It 
would,  in  other  words,  after  the  barley,  give  a  crop 
of  meadow  next  year  worth  £6  an  acre. 

"The  Chief  Justice. — I  am  not  so  sure  about 
this.  It  is  not  crops  we  are  valuing,  but  the 
unexhausted  manures.  Who  took  the  barley 
crops  ? 

"  Mr.  Martin. — They  took  it,  my  lord. 

"  Mr.  Walker. — How  could  we  get  barley  on 
the  24th  March  ? 
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"The  Witness. — It  was  under  barley  in  June, 
when  I  saw  it^— of  that  I  am  certain. 

"The  CniEr  Justice. — I  may  ask  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  farm  now  ? 

"  Mr.  Walker. — The  Duke  is,  my  lord. 

"The  Chief  Justice. — And  who  sowed  the  barley  ? 

"  Mr.  Walker. — It  was  not  sown  till  after  the 
farm  was  given  up,  for  aught  we  know. 

"  The  Chief  Justice. — You  see,  Mr.  Robertson, 
we  are  considering  the  value  of  manures  left  unex- 
hausted there  in  March,  and  not  the  value  of 
growing  crops  in  the  middle  of  June. 

"The  Witness. — It  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence. I  can  form  an  opinion  as  well  one  way  as  the 
other. 

"  The  Chief  Justice. — What  they  did  to  it  since 
I  don't  know ;  but  the  question  I  have  to  try  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  land  on  the  15th  of  June  last, 
but  what  was  the  unexhausted  value  of  manures 
remaining  on  the  25th  March  previous 

"The  Witness. — And  I  say,  my  lord,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  unexhausted  manures  and  tillages  in 
these  fields,  7,  8  and  9,  are  worth  £9  an  acre,  and 
after  that  £6  an  acre  more." 

Now,  the  fields,  in  respect  to  which  this  evidence 
was  given,  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town 
of  Athy,  and  the  growing  barley  could  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  wished  it.     The  witness  said  he  had 
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seen  it ;  I  saw  it,  and  ascertained,  as  was  afterwards 
proved  by  the  Duke's  bailiff,  that  105  bags  of 
artificial  manure  had  been  put  in  by  him  with 
the  barley.  Yet  the  importance  of  this  fact  was 
altogether  ignored  by  the  witness. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  growing  crop  was  made 
up  of  three  factors  : — 

1 .  The  natural  produce  of  the  soil  and  seasoa 

2.  The  unexhausted  manures  left  by  the  out-going 
tenant. 

3.  The  increase  produced  by  the  artificial  manures 
applied  by  the  landlord. 

The  appearance  of  the  crop  on  July  26  was  that 
of  by  no  means  a  large  one;  and  if  the  sum  of 
£9  per  acre  were  the  value  of  the  portion  due  to  the 
unexhausted  tillages  and  manures,  little,  if  any, 
would  remain  assignable  to  the  natural  produce  of 
the  soil  and  season,  and  to  the  nearly  4  cwts.  of 
artificial  manure  per  acre,  which  were  directly 
applied  for  the  crop.  Yet,  beyond  this,  a  further 
£6  per  acre  was  claimed  in  respect  to  the  next 
succeeding  crop  ! 

These  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  evidence  adduced  erred  in  two  important  res- 
pects. It  was  both  too  minute,  and  not  minute 
enough.  If  the  object  were  to  form  a  moderately 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  unexhausted 
tillage  and  manures  of  each  separate  field,  much 
essential  evidence  was  omitted.     If  it  were  to  deter- 
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mine  the  value  of  the  unexhausted  fertility  of  the 
farm  as  a  whole,  the  discussion  of  evidence  as  to  the 
special  treatment  of  each  field  was  unnecessary,  and 
simply  diverted  attention  from  the  real  question  at 
issue. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  one  or  more  persons, 
conversant  with  both  scientific  and  practical  agricul- 
ture, had  been  deputed  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
fertility  of  the  farm  in  1873,  when  given  up  to  the 
landlord,  compared  with  that  in  1853,  when  he  let  it 
on  lease  for  20  years,  and  to  determine  whether  any, 
and,  if  so,  what  compensation  was  due  to  the  out- 
going tenant  for  unexhausted  tillages  and  manures. 
What  would  have  been  the  proper  course  of  inquiry  ? 
First,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  farm  in  1853, 
when  let  on  lease  for  20  years  ? 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
was,  at  the  time,  bailiff  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and 
cultivated  the  farm  for  10  years  prior  to  1853,  the 
whole  of  the  farm  had  been  sub-soiled  15  inches 
deep  during  that  period.  About  14  acres  had  only 
been  brought  into  cultivation  just  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  of  lease,  in  1853,  but  the 
remainder  he  farmed  on  the  five  course  rotation  of-  - 

One-fifth — Koots, 

One-fifth — Barley  (sown  down  with  seeds), 

One-fifth — Meadow, 

One-fifth — Pasture, 

One-fifth— Oats. 
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The  roots  were  manured  with  from  25  to  30  tons 
of  dung,  and  3  cwte.  of  Peruvian  Guano,  per  Irish 
acre.  The  roots  and  hay  were  all  consumed  on  the 
'  farm,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  the  cultivation 
during  the  10  years  it  was  in  hand.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  but  little  purchased  food  had 
been  used.  The  tenant,  on  entry,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1853^  received  the  growing  root-crop,  a  rick  of  hay, 
30  stucks  of  oats,  and  all  the  straw  and  manure. 

These,  then,  were  the  conditions  under  which  the 
farm  was  entered  upon  in  the  Autumn  of  1853. 

The  farm  was  occupied  for  the  first  11  years  by 
Alexander  Dodds,  the  original  lessee  ;  then  for  3 
years  by  his  successor,  James  Cameron;  and,  finally, 
for  6  years,  from  1867  to  1873,  by  Mr.  Trye. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the 
land  in  1.867  was  greatly  deteriorated,  compared 
with  that  in  1853.  But,  Mr.  Trye  being  virtually 
the  assignee  of  the  original  lease,  the  question  at 
issue  in  the  trial  was — not  the  condition  of  the  farm 
compared  with  its  state  in  1867,  when  he  entered 
upon  it,  but  with  that  in  1853,  when  the  term 
commenced. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  were  the  conditions 
under  which  the  farm  was  given  up  by  Mr.  Trye  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  in  the  Spring  of  1 873  ? 

An  inspection  in  July,  1873,  showed  about  28 
acres  of  barley,  which  had  been  put  in  by  the 
landlord,  with  artificial  manure,  and  promised  a  fair, 
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but  by  no  means  a  heavy  crop.  There  were  about 
30  acres,  of  which  about  one-third  had  been  ploughed 
in  the  winter,  but  was  very  foul.  The  remainder 
had  not  been  touched  since  the  removal  of  an  oat- 
crop,  and  was  also  very  foul,  with  many  self-sown 
oats  growing  amongst  the  weed's.  A  small  field, 
perhaps  6  acres,  was  in  roots,  which,  like  the  barley, 
had  been  put  in  by  the  landlord.  The  remainder  of 
the  farm  was  in  grass.  The  hay  was  still  in  the 
fields,  so  that  some  estimate  of  the  crops  could  be 
formed ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  grass 
was  the  worst  where  it  had  been  the  longest  laid 
down. 

An  examination  of  the  soil  and  sub -soil,  the  latter 
being  very  light  and  stony,  showed  that  the  farm 
was  more  suited  for  tillage  than  for  pasture,  and  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  manures  generally,  and  espe- 
cially soluble  artificial  manures,  would  wash  out  very 
rapidly. 

Firsts  as  to  "  tillages,"  independently  of  manures, 
in  1853  and  1873:— 

The  term  was  from  Spring  to  Spring.  The  tenant 
did  not,  however,  enter  until  the  autumn  in  1853, 
but  the  farm  was  given  up  in  the  Spring  1873. 

In  1853,  the  landlord  had  put  in  the  roots,  and 
the  incoming  tenant  received  the  crop.  In  1853, 
the  area  under  roots  was  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  ;  but,  in  1873,  the  land  left  in  a  fit  state  for 
roots  amounted  to   only  about    6   acres.     Of  the 
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remainder  of  the  fallow  land^  only  about  one-third 
had  been  ploughed  up  by  the  out-going  tenant,  and 
the  whole  was  extremely  fouL  Lastly,  on  this  point, 
more  than  double  the  area  was  under  grass  in  1873 
than  in  1853  ;  indeed,  more  than  half  the  farm  was 
left  in  grass  by  Mr.  Trye. 

From  this  comparison,  any  practical  farmer  would 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the  out-going 
tenant  had  any  claim  for  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted tillageSj  when  he  gave  up  the  farm  in  the 
spring  of  1873. 

Second — What  is  the  result  of  the  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  the  fai*m  in  1853  and  1873  in  respect 
to  unexhausted  manures  ? 

The  following  is  the  account  given  in  by  Mr. 
Trye,  of  the  purchased  cattle  food  and  manures 
which  he  had  used :  — 


From 

To 

Oikiike,  Meal, 

and 
Feeding  Cuttle 

Artifida 
Manura 

1 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£        8. 

d. 

1867,  March  25, 

- 

1868,  March  25, 

- 

— 

150    0 

0 

1868,  March  25, 

- 

1869,  March  25, 

110 

0 

0 

61  10 

0 

1869,  March  25, 

- 

1870,  March  25, 

38 

0 

0 

80    0 

0 

1870,  March  25, 

- 

1871,  March  25, 

179 

0 

0 

28    0 

0 

1871,  March  25, 

- 

1872,  March  25, 

18 

0 

0 

41  10 

0 

J  872,  March  25, 

.    1873,  March  25, 
Total,     - 

Average  annual,     - 

110 

0 

0 

86    0 

0 

455 

0 

0 

447    0 

0 

91 

0 

0 

74  10 

0 

1                        It  has  been 

already  said  that  but  little,  if  an 

Ly, 
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purchased  food  had  been  •employed  during  the  last 
few  years  prior  to  1863.  According  to  the  foregoing 
account,  however,  during  the  last  five  years  of  Mr, 
Trye's  occupation,  he  expended  an  annual  average 
of  £91  on  "  oilcake,  meal,  and  feeding  cattle."  The 
meaning  of  the  term  "feeding  cattle"  is  not  ex- 
plained. If  it  refer  exclusively  to  purchased  food, 
the  whole  of  the  expenditure  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  Mr.  Trye's  favour ;  but  if  the  sums 
named  include  the  value  of  home-grown  roots  and 
hay,  and  other  matters  incident  to  *'  feeding  cattle," 
it  would  be  quite  otherwise. 

Mr.  Alexander  stated  that,  during  the  period  of 
his  occupation,  prior  to  1853,  he  applied  3  cwts.  of 
guano  per  Irish  acre,  or  bones  to  the  same  value,  for 
the  root  crop.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferrod  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  artificial 
manures  did  not  exceed  about  £50  per  annum.  The 
balance  in  favour  of  Mr.  Trye  would  thus  be  about 
£25  per  annum  for  purchased  manures,  or  a  total  of 
£115  10s.  per  annum  for  purchased  food  and  manure 
together — that  is,  provided  the  sums  given  in  the 
foregoing  account  refer  to  purchased  food  alone. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  action 
of  different  manures,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  their  influence,  and  conse- 
quently the  proportion  of  the  original  value  that 
will  remain  unexhausted  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  difficulty  is  much  enhanced  if,  as 
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in  the  present  instance^  nothing  is  known  of  the 
composition  of  the  purchased  foods,  and  but  little  of 
that  of  the  manures  employed.  With,  however,  a 
soil  and  subsoil  so  little  retentive  as  were  those  of 
the  farm  in  question,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
manures  generally  would  be  exhausted  comparatively 
quickly,  and  that  the  influence  of  their  unexhausted 
residue  would,  in  few  cases,  be  perceptible  for  more 
than  a  year  or  two  after  the  application.  Indeed, 
two  persons  of  equal  experience  and  candour  might 
differ  widely  in  the  opinion  they  would  form  on  the 
point,  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  foregoing 
statements. 

Still,  according  to  the  evidence,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Trye  imported,  annually,  much  more  of  both 
cattle-food  and  direct  manures  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  lease  than  had  been  done  by  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  term. 
So  far,  therefore,  Mr.  Trye's  mode  of  farming  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
land,  and  to  accumulate  within  it  a  greater  store  of 
unexhausted  manure. 

This  condition  of  things  was,  however,  entirely 
reversed  by  the  procedure  of  Mr.  Trye  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  lease.  Thus,  it  was  proved 
that  he  sold  off  the  farm  the  whole  of  the  manure 
produced  during  the  winters  of  1871-2,  and  1872-3 ; 
and  as  it  was  stated  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
purchased  foods  were  consumed  in  the  yards,  the 
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manure  produced  from  them  would,  of  course,  be 
almost  wholly  lost  to  the  land.  It  was  further 
proved,  that  about  £50  worth  of  roots  were  sold  off 
the  farm. 

Any  practical  farmer  would  admit  that  the  sale 
of  the  home-made  manure  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  of  jC50  worth  of  roots  from  a  holding  of 
the  limited  area  of  that  in  question,  would  be  a 
most  serious  drain  upon  the  resources  of  a  light- 
land  farm  ;  and  I  think  few  would  say  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  outgoing  tenant  had  any 
claim  to  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures. 

It  may  even  be  fairly  questioned  whether,  upon 
the  facts  adduced,  the  decision  of  experienced  and 
candid  arbitrators  would  not  be,  that,  in  respect  to 
both  tillages  and  manures,  the  farm  was  in  a  worse 
condition  when  given  up  in  1873,  than  when  entered 
upon  in  1853. 
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